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P IGH  above  the  silvery  peaks  and  the  blue  lakes  of  Switzerland  hovers  the  eagle  of  liberty. 
The  mighty  storm-wind,  on  its  powerful  pinions,  sweeps  across  the  glaciers,  bringing  life 
and  refreshment  in  its  train,  as  it  shakes  the  bold  tops  of  the  ancient  forests,  and  loosens 
from  the  soaring  peaks  the  great  masses  of  snow  which  have  accumulated  in  the  course 
of  the  long  winter,  sending  them  rolling  and  thundering  down  into  the  valleys.  The 
giant  mountains  are  a soui-ce  of  blessing  to  all  lands,  for  these  latter  derive  all  their  vital 
power  from  the  beautiful  glacier-streams  which  flow  so  joyously  to  north  and  south.  The  green 
slopes  and  the  valleys  thi’ough  which  the  waters  rush  are  bright  with  a thousand  beautiful  and 
fragrant  blossoms,  some  of  the  sweetest  of  which — such  as  the  Alpine  rose,  the  edelweiss,  and 
Alpine  violet — are  to  bo  found  on  the  very  verge  of  the  eternal  snow ; the  lively  sound  of  the 
herd-bells  is  to  be  heard  on  all  sides,  and  the  voice  of  the  cowherd  is  answered  by  the  shout  of 
the  flsherman  as  he  floats  on  the  waves  of  the  smiling  lake.  Add  to  all  this  the  stiiTing,  bustling,  cheerful, 
and  primitive  lives  led  by  its  inhabitants,  and  you  have  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  Switzerland. 
She  has  long  since  won  the  hearts  of  her  own  people,  and  she  exercises  a strange  fascination  upon  those  of 
other  countries,  whom  she  compels  to  come  and  spend  happy  days  in  her  midst.  In  this  favoured  land 
they  And  beauty  combined  with  hospitality.  Every  arrangement  is  made  to  ensure  the  comfort  of  visitors ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  sorrowful  and  the  suffering — those  whose  hearts  have  been  sickened  by  the  chill  touch  of 
death,  those  who  are  choked  with  the  dust  inseparable  from  the  work-a-day  life  of  our  large  toYTis — may 
here  And  a cure  for  their  sorrows  and  refreshment  for  theii'  souls.  Here  they  may  lay  up  a store  of 
inextinguishable  memories,  and  provide  themselves  with  a gallery  of  pictures  which  can  never  be  surpassed 
for  sublime  beauty  and  grandeur.  So  beautiful  and  so  sublime  are  they  that  authors  and  artists  have 
combined  to  transfer  them  to  paper  by  the  aid  of  their  pens  and  pencils,  and  so  render  them  permanent. 
They  have  responded  enthusiastically  to  the  appeal  made  to  them;  and,  having  together  concerted  them 
plan,  they  have  been  devoted  and  untiring  in  their  endeavom’s  to  carry  it  to  a successful  conclusion. 
They  have  dived  into  every  valley  and  scaled  many  a height ; they  have  sought  their  subjects  under  the 
limes  of  venerable  mountain  villages,  on  the  shores  of  gleaming  Alpine  lakes,  and  in  the  streets  of  Swiss 
towns,  which  are  beautiful  too  in  their  own  peculiar  fashion.  The  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  of 
Switzerland  have  each  found  those  who  could  do  justice  to  their  several  beauties ; nor  have  the  strong- 
limbed,  genial-tempered  Swiss  people  themselves  been  by  any  means  overlooked. 

Trees  and  animals,  landscapes  and  scenes  from  human  life,  combine  to  form  a most  beautiful  and  varied 
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series  of  artistic  drawings ; the  text  which  they  illustrate  has  been  newly  written  for  the  occasion ; and 
together  they  present  a pictui*e  of  Switzerland  such  as  no  work  has  hitherto  equalled,  and  certainly  none 
surpasses. 

The  names  of  the  artists  alone  are  a sufficient  guarantee  of  its  excellence  as  a work  of  art ; and,  as 
the  engraving  has  been  entrusted  to  the  far-famed  atelier  of  A.  Closz,  it  is  evident  that  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  render  the  whole  as  perfect  and  beautiful  as  possible. 


AWAY  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS! 


ATHEE,  is  there  any  land  where  there  are  no  mountains?”  Thus  spoke  little  Walter 
Tell,  as  he  and  his  father  stood  together  in  the  market-place  of  Altdorf ; nor  could  he 
have  chosen  any  more  appropriate  spot  for  the  question.  For,  on  reaching  Altdorf, 
the  traveller  enters  immediately  upon  the  most  rugged  and  mountainous  part  of  the 
canton  of  Uri ; where  the  snow-crowned  heads  of  the  Overalpstock,  Spitzliberg,  Galen- 
stock,  and  Uratzhorner,  some  of  the  mightiest  giants  of  the  range,  look  down  into  the 
valleys  below,  and  whence  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world  seems  to  be  shut  out 
by  Titanic  fortifications  which  kiss  the  clouds.  The  idea  of  a plain  is  one  which  it  has 
never  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  mountain  shepherd-boy  to  conceive ; and  a world 
without  mountains  is,  to  him,  no  world  at  all,  or,  at  best,  but  a Wonder- world — a sort 
of  Fairyland,  which  his  fancy  peoples  with  beings  of  quite  a different  race  from  those 
whom  he  sees  boldly  climbing  the  steep  cliffs  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  ascending  the  Alps  in  attendance 
on  their  cattle. 

“ Father,  is  there  any  land  where  there  are  no  mountains  ? ” 

And  the  father’s  answer  runs  as  follows : — 


“ Descending  from  these  lofty  heights  of  ours, 

Lower  and  lower,  following  the  streams, 

We  reach  at  length  a wide  and  open  plain, 

"Wliere  wood-born  torrents  cease  to  rush  and  foam. 

And  gliding  rivers  run  a placid  course ; 

There  you  may  gaze  to  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

And  still  find  nothing  to  obstruct  your  view.” 

Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell.  Act  iii.,  sc.  3. 

An  answer  which  points  us  to  the  low-lying  plain  of  Lombardy,  or  leads  us,  by  way  of  the 
lovely  Alp-born  Ehine,  down  into  the  flat  country  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  the  plain  of 
North  Germany,  where  another  child,  as  he  wanders  along  with  his  hand  in  his  father’s,  puts 
the  eager  question,  “ Father,  what  is  a mountain  like  ? Do  tell  me  ! ” 

If  the  father  has  no  poetic  answer  ready,  he  strives  to  give  the  little  catechist  some  idea  of 

a mountain  by  pointing  to  the  short,  stumpy  tower  of  the  nearest  church,  and  telling  him  to 

imagine  two,  three,  ten,  a hundred  such  towers  piled  one  upon  the  other,  until  the  head  of  the 

topmost  one  is  lost  altogether  in  the  drifting  elouds.  He  contrives,  in  this  way,  to  build  uj)  a 
curious  sort  of  mountain;  but  the  boy  tui’ns  giddy  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  as  he  gazes  with 
staring  eyes  at  the  imaginary  height,  he  thinks  within  himself  that  it  is  far  better  to  live  in  the 

plain  where  there  are  no  stones  to  trip  one  up. 
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Accordingly,  the  lowlander’s  attachment  to  his  home  makes  quite  a poet  of  him ; and,  whether 
ho  dwell  on  the  moorland  of  Liinehurg,  or  in  the  fen  country,  it  is  all  the  same — his  flat 
fatherland  is  glorified  in  his  eyes  by  the'  sweet  breath  which  poetry  has  breathed  upon  it.  Every 
one  knows  the  “ Marschenbuch,”  by  that  pleasant  writer  Allmer,  and  the  charming  “ Heidepoesie,” 
by  Stifter.  Well,  is  not  that  rich,  beautiful  poetry?  and  does  it  not  cast  a sort  of  glamour  over 
a region  which,  to  a native  of  the  Alps,  would  seem  terribly  dreary,  even  though  he  should  see 
the  cows  standing  more  than  knee-deep  in  the  most  luxuriant  herbage  ? 

The  lowlander  is  perfectly  satisfied  all  his  life  with  his  interminable  plains,  over  which  the 
eye  wanders  freely,  with  nothing  to  break  the  calm  monotony  of  the  view;  but  the  mountaineer 
loves  his  bold  mountains,  and  he  speedily  grows  home-sick  and  feels  oppressed  and  out  of  spirits 
when  he  is  compelled  to  leave  them  for  the  plain  country,  even  though  the  latter  be  “a  very 
garden  to  look  at.”  Eor  our  own  part,  we  think  he  is  in  the  right,  and  has  made  the  better 
choice  of  the  two.  Do  not  om-  hearts  swell  with  yearning  when  the  still  blue  mountains  beckon 
so  alluringly  to  us  from  the  far  horizon?  We  love  them  as  the  old,  original  home  of  our  souls, 
and  we  gaze  at  them  as  at  a lost  Paradise.  If  we  desire  to  have  this  assertion  confirmed  by  some 
great  author,  we  need  but  refer  to  Goethe,  who  says  : — 

“ Every  one  lias  -witliiu  him  an  innate  longing  to  press  upward  and  onward.'’' 

To  be  sure  Wagner,  and  a thousand  other  Wagners  with  him,  reply — 

“Alas ! I have  never  yet  been  conscious  of  any  such  imjnilse ; ” 

but  these  worthy  people  are  mere  clodhoppers,  who  peer  about  like  moles  with  their  purblind  eyes, 
trying  to  make  out  the  wheel-tracks  left  by  theii’  ancestors  a thousand  years  ago,  so  that  they  may 
slink  after  them  ; or  else  they  sit  comfortably  and  quietly  down  on  one  of  their  own  broad  clods. 

But  Schiller  shouts  exultant : 

“ Liberty  dvells  on  the  mountain-tops ; ” 

and  according  to  him,  earthly  perfection  is  to  be  found  among  the  mountains.  Moreover,  this  love  for 
mountains,  of  which  the  two  great  j^oets  and  a hundred  others  before  and  since  have  constituted 
themselves  the  exponents — this  longing  to  mount  upwards — is  innate  in  all  the  Teutonic  tribes,  and 
is  specially  and  peculiarly  characteristic  of  them ; a mystery  which  the  devout  man  explains  with  simple 
eloquence  when  he  says,  “ The  Godhead  is  nearer  to  us  on  the  mountain-top.” 

Frenchmen  climb  mountains,  it  is  true — so  also  do  Spaniards  and  Italians  every  now  and  then, 
and  the  latter  have  even  lately  set  up  an  Alpine  Club;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  only  in  the 
service  of  science.  None  but  the  Teuton  really  knows  the  delight  of  a brisk,  exhilarating  climb, 
and  likes  climbing  for  its  own  sake,  being  in  fact  perfectly  reckless  as  to  whether  he  breaks  his 
arms  and  legs  or  his  neck,  or  whether  he  gets  stuck  fast  in  a crevasse.  Who  but  he  will  spend 
a freezing,  miserable  night  on  the  brink  of  a precipice,  with  a heap  of  stones  for  his  pillow  and 
bread  and  water  for  his  supper,  all  that  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  sun  rise  the  next 
morning,  from  a peak  some  three  or  four  thousand  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; or  that  he  may 
at  least  employ  his  benumbed  hands  in  building  a cairn  upon  the  most  extreme  summit,  amid  the 
fog  which  has  blighted  his  hopes  ? That  none  but  the  Teuton  takes  delight  in  such  experiences  as 
these,  we  may  easily  assure  ourselves  by  turning  to  the  works  of  J.  J.  Weilenmann,  the  prince  of 
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mountain  climbers.  It  will  be  enough  for  us  to  read  his  splendid  “ Ilochalpenstudien,”*  and  “ Aus  der 
Firnenwclt.”t  English  literature,  too,  boasts  some  excellent  works  on  the  same  subject. 

Moreover,  none  but  the  Teuton  knows  anything  of  the  charm  and  delight  of  a walking  tour. 
While  still  a boy,  the  German  takes  a pride  in  elimbing  the  hills  around  his  home,  and  will 
swarm  up  the  tallest  tree  on  the  top,  that  ho  may  look  down  upon  the  well-known  pond  and  the 

dusty  high-road,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  feeling,  for  the  moment,  taller  than  anything  else  in 

the  neighbourhood. 

So  it  was but,  as  we  write  the  words,  a whole  flood  of  remembrances  pour  in  upon  us, 

and  we  call  to  mind  a long  history  of  the  steps  by  which  one  boy  in  particular  was  directed  to 

the  beautiful  land  of  the  Alps.  How  grand  he  thought  it,  and  how  dearly  he  learnt  to  love  it, 

long  before  he  had  any  personal  acquaintance  with  it ! His  youthful  aspirations  were  already  fluttering 
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their  small  Avings  in  the  direction  of  Switzerland  AAdieu  he  was  but  a tiny  schoolboy,  piping  to 
the  world  from  the  schoolrooin-AvindoAV,  and  warbling,  in  shi'ill  tones,  the  lively  air ; — 

‘ ‘ Over  hill,  over  dale. 

With  his  arrow  and  his  bow.” 

William  Tell.  Act  iii.,  sc.  1. 

Near  the  boy’s  home,  there  was  a nobleman’s  estate;  and  here  lived  two  SAvitzers,  two  genuine 
Switzers,  who  had  entire  charge  of  all  the  fine  stock  of  cattle,  having  been  brought  from  the 
distant  mountains,  and  placed  here  by  the  owner  of  the  property,  that  they  might  manage  the 
Lowland  dairy  on  the  superior  plan  adopted  by  the  Alpine  cowkeeper. 

They  were  a couple  of  tough  fellows,  thick-set,  biit  as  well-grown  and  sturdy  as  oaks.  There 
was  not  an  atom  of  poetry  in  their  faces,  and  their  blue  eyes  seldom  looked  bright,  while  they 
rarely  opened  their  mouths  to  utter  a word.  But  they  got  through  their  laborious  wmrk  almost 
before  you  could  look  round ; and  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  finished  and  their  short  pipes 
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TTcre  lighted,  they  would  sit  on  the  bench  under  the  rows  of  climbing  beans,  and  become  more 
accessible.  After  a time,  they  would  not  only  answer  the  boy’s  questions,  but  would  even  volunteer 
information  about  their  beloved  home. 

To  be  sure,  as  the  boy  still  stammered  over  his  own  native  dialect,  he  had  some  difficulty 
in  following  the  conversation;  but  though  he  might  not  understand  the  sense  of  the  words,  the 
unfamiliar  sound  seemed  to  him  to  be  full  of  meaning,  and  he  fancied  that  they  conveyed  to 
him  an  idea  of  the  rocky  mountains,  the  fall  of  the  avalanches,  the  rush  of  the  torrents,  and 
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man  s perpetual  strife  with  the  wild,  untamed  j)owers  of  nature.  To  him  the  language  seemed  to 
speak  of  vigour  and  strength. 

“Ja,  Biiebli,”  sprach  der  Eine,  “das  ischt  e Land,  miiesztest  selber  g’sehe,  wo  die  Eerge 
mit  de  schneewisze  Chdpfe  in  Himmel  inne  luege,  und  \ de  Thaler  die  wilde  Bach  uber  d’  Felse 
’nabe  bruse.  Da  ischt  e Freud  ’ufe  z’  chlettere  und  vo  d’r  Alp,  wo  me  d’  Wolche  mit  de  Hiinde 
grife  cha,  in’s  griiene  Land  abe  z’  juchze,  wo  d’  Cliillethiirm  wie  d’  Glufe  fiireluega.” 

Und  Chue  hct  s da  d’obe,”  fiel  der  Andcre  cin,  “bi  minem  Fid,  andri  als  die  diirre  Stacke, 
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(lie  da  so  ilrmli  umclaufo.  Aber  diis  chuniit  halt  vom  Fuetter.  Lueg,  die  Chi'iieter  uf  d’r  Aim,  des 
isclit  e Pracht ! Und  wenn  einen  am  Sterbe  wiir,  die  Cliriieter  bringe  ’ne  wieder  uf  Bei,  uud  die  Milch 
und  der  Chiis — die  gent  cine  Ckraft,  und  da  chann  cr ’s  mit  dem  Bar  und  mit  ’em  wilde  Munni  ufneh’.” 

“Und  de  Maidle  settescht  g’sch,”  (hier  stiesz  er  einen  lauten  Juchzer  aus),  “de  Maidle,  das 
isch  ’ne  Freud  ! ” * 

And  the  end  of  the  story  was  that,  in  proof  of  their  assertions,  the  men  would  bare  their  strong 
arms  and  exhibit  their  muscles  for  inspection. 

“ Lue,  Bue,  mini  Arme  ! Die  sind  uf  d’r  Alp  g’wachse.  Druck  emal ! ” f 

And  then,  when  the  boy  laid  his  little  hand  on  the  muscles  of  the  upj)er  part  of  the  man’s  arm, 
it  felt  like  taking  hold  of  a stone,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  admiring  wonder. 

Then  would  follow  many  more  questions  and  answers,  until  a whole  panorama  of  Switzerland 
and  Swiss  life  was  unfolded  by  degrees;  and  when  this  was  finished,  poetry  was  not  forgotten, 
and  the  two  would  by  turns  relate  the  most  wonderful  tales  and  legends  about  the  Felsenjungfrau 
in  the  Simmenthal,  and  the  burning  heap  at  Zofingen,  the  Muserifraueli  in  the  Maiengriin,  or  the 
Heumiitterli  at  Niederwil — from  all  of  which  it  was  very  evident  that  the  people  were  bound  up 
heart  and  soul  with  their  mighty  mountains,  and  glaciers,  and  tall  forests,  and  that  their  senses 

had  been  brightened  and  sharpened  by  the  contact.  Then  there  were  songs — some  merry,  some 
sad;  and  children’s  ditties,  with  such  a lovely,  charming  jingle  about  them  that  little  ears  speedily 
caught  them  up,  and  the  little  boy  and  his  playmates  would  try,  amid  much  laughter,  to  repeat 
them.  But  childhood  is  soon  past  and  over ! The  boy  left  his  home,  and  the  Switzers  returned  to 
theirs.  But  a mightier  than  they  took  Switzerland  in  hand ; no  less  a person,  indeed,  than 
Schiller,  with  his  play  of  William  Tell. 

The  fresh  air  of  the  Alps  seems  to  breathe  upon  us  from  its  pages ; we  seem  to  hear  the 

bells  of  freedom  ringing,  and,  as  we  read,  a suspicion  comes  across  us  that,  after  all,  liberty  is 
something  more  than  a mere  madman’s  dream.  Even  the  Philistine  grows  uneasy  in  his  chimney- 

corner  as  he  turns  over  the  pages  of  the  book,  feeling  the  while  much  as  if  a wild,  um'uly 

mountain-torrent  were  rushing  down  upon  him;  and  he  pulls  off  his  night-cap  and  tries  to  stretch 
his  relaxed  muscles.  And  the  fiery  youth  who  once  sighed  and  wept  for  an  ideal  liberty,  in  a 
land  “where  they  had  not  the  courage  to  defend  themselves,  where  no  one  dared  trust  his  neighbour” 
— ^how  could  he  refrain  from  exclaiming,  with  Tell’s  son : — 

“Father,  I feel  stifled  in  the  open  country, 

I had  rather  live  among  the  avalanches.” 

William  Tell.  Act  iii.,  sc.  3. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  young  who  have  felt  its  influence;  even  resolute,  steadfast  men  have  over 

* “Ay,  little  fellow,”  said  one,  “now,  there’s  a land  you  ought  to  see  for  yourself,  where  the  mountains,  with 
their  snow-white  heads,  reach  up  to  Heaven,  and  in  the  valleys  the  wild  torrents  rush  down  over  the  cliffs.  It  is 

a pleasure  to  climb  there,  with  the  Alps  before  you,  where  you  can  take  hold  of  the  clouds  with  your  hand ; and 

then  to  shout  down  into  the  green  land  below,  where  the  ChiUethiirm  and  Glufe  lie  before  you.” 

“And  there  are  cows  up  there,”  interposed  the  other,  “on  my  word,  very  different  from  the  withered  creatures 
that  wander  about  here,  looking  so  miserable.  But  cattle  take  after  their  pasture.  Only  look  at  the  plants  in  the 
meadows  — they’re  splendid ! If  you  were  dying,  they  would  set  you  on  your  legs  again ; and  the  milk  and  the 
cheese — they  make  one  so  strong  that  one  is  a match  for  the  bears  and  the  flerce  wolves ! ” 

“ And  the  girls  ! you  ought  to  see  them  !” — here  he  uttered  a loud  huzza — “ the  girls,  they  do  one  good  to  look  at ! ” 

t “Look,  boy,  at  my  arms!  They  were  grown  on  the  Alps.  Just  feel  them!” 
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“Make  way  for  liberty,  and  give  liberty  an  asylum!”  was  once  the  cry  of  our  own  age;  and 
then  the  best  and  noblest  of  every  nation,  who  were  persecuted  at  home  and  driven  from  their 
families,  found  a home  and  refuge  at  the  hospitable  hearth  of  the  Switzer.  Here,  safely  entrenched 
behind  the  mountains,  they  breathed  such  air  as  kings  could  not  stomach,  and  sang  in  ecstasy  to  the 
heights  around : — 

‘ ‘ In  mute  yet  speaking  glory 

God’s  wonders  here  have  shone  ! 

To  misery  thou  hast  brouglit  me, 

Old  PetUar,  now  begone  ! ” 


and  over  ao’ain  been  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  this  sublime  drama  of  liberty,  which  contributed 
more  than  anything  else  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  German  people  to  Switzerland,  and  awakened 
their  sympathies  at  a time  when  they  dared  neither  utter  the  wmrd  “freedom”  nor  venture,  even  in 
their  dreams,  to  tell  themselves  Avhat  it  meant. 

“Make  way  for  liberty!”  was  the  cry,  even  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  it  came  from  the  lips 
of  a man  courageous  unto  the  death,  who  thought  not  of  wife  or  child,  nor  all  that  he  held 
most  dear,  as  he  pressed  to  his  noble  heart  the  lances . uplifted  against  his  country  by  her  foes. 


LAKE  COXSTAKCE. 
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Blit,  in  the  course  of  a decade,  the  fame  of  Switzerland’s  beauty  had  penetrated  far  and  wide,  and 
was  proclaimed  aloud  by  enthusiastic  poets  and  painters. 

In  thousands,  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the  inhabited  world,  from 
every  island,  and  from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  they  came,  the  confiding  youths  ! And  they 
found  what  they  sought  for — a land  teeming  with  natural  beauty  of  all  sorts,  in  richest  abundance 
and  most  glorious  variety,  a land  where  strength  and  sweetness  are  combined  in  a way  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  Thus,  for  many  a year  past,  Switzerland  has  been  the  Mecca  of  all  lovers 
of  nature,  and  will  become  so  more  and  more,  as  long  as  the  lakes  sparkle  and  the  meadows 
are  green,  and  the  everlasting  mountains  rear  their  snow-white  heads  to  the  clouds.  Those  who 


AJS'  INTRUDER. 


have  never  been  there,  long  and  struggle  to  go ; but  whoever  has  once  breathed  the  air  of  the 
mountains,  thenceforward  feels  his  heart  swell  with  home-siclmess,  and  will  return  again  and  again 
to  sojourn  by  the  still  waters  or  ascend  the  majestic  heights  where  the  heart  is  invigorated  as  well 
as  cheered  and  refreshed  by  the  pure  charms  and  pleasures  of  natime.  When  the  hard,  dreary 
winter  has  come  to  an  end,  as  soon  as  ever  the  last  dirty  snow  has  melted  in  the  streets  of  the 
gloomy  northern  city,  and  the  first  primrose  has  been  seen  in  the  meadows  without  the  gates,  and 
the  cherry-tree  has  put  forth  its  first  blossoms,  then  the  invalid  begins  to  breathe  more  freel3^  lie 
hopes  that  the  awakening  zephyrs  will  bring  some  change  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
world;  and  then  suddenly  all  the  newspapers  seem  to  speak  words  of  comfort  and  encouragement 
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regain  his  health.  Ilis  eye  will  probably  fall  first  on  Eagatz  and  Pfafers,  lovely  places  stationed  beside  the 
rushing  Tamina,  and  fully  worthy  of  the  praise  so  freely  bestowed  on  them.  He  may  choose  between  St. 
Moritz,  a verdant  and  charming  lake-idyl  in  the  Engadine,  and  Tarasp-Schnls,  the  i^carl  of  the  river  Inn, 
which  lies  magnificently  set  between  Alveneu  and  Leuk.  Breaths  of  delicious  air,  bringing  promises 


to  him,  as  they  mention  the  names  of  all  the  beautiful  places  in  Switzerland  which  begin  to  put  forth  their 
attractions  with  the  first  spring  birds.  In  the  course  of  the  new  year  now  begun,  he  hopes  that  the  use  of 
their  baths,  the  drinkmg  of  their  medicinal  waters,  and  the  breathing  of  their  pure  air  will  help  him  to 
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of  restored  health,  seem  to  bo  wafted  to  him  from  far-away  Samaden,  Davos,  Klosters,  Dellaggio,  and 
Lugano.  Or,  if  ho  does  not  Avish  to  go  so  far,  there  are  baths  in  pleasant  proximity,  which  were 
famous  even  in  the  time  of  the  old  Eomans,  such  as  Eiedbad,  which  overflows  with  sociable  gaiety, 
and  Weissenburg,  and  the  baths  on  the  beautiful  Lake  Constance.  Eut  after  all  there  is  no  place 
which  surpasses  the  old  Eigi ; and  the  diffieulty  is  how  to  ohoose  when  a hundi’ed  places  beckon  us 
in  different  directions.  However,  a learned  medical  adviser  eomes  to  the  reseue,  and,  after  carefully 
Aveighing  the  pros  and  cons,  issues  orders  Avhich  the  hopeful  invalid  is  glad  to  obey,  although  they  restrict 
him  to  some  particular  locality.  Eut  to  the  traveller,  whose  mind  and  body  are  both  strong  and  healthy — 

“ To  tlie  traveller  belongs  the  world 
In  aU  its  broad  extent.” 

Wherever  he  can  find  a footing,  there  is  his  kingdom;  CAmry  road,  CA'ery  mountain,  OA^ery  lark  in 
the  air  belongs  to  him.  The  farther  he  goes  the  farther  he  wishes  to  go;  and  when,  at  the  end 
of  a happy  summer,  he  is  brought  to  an  unwelcome  halt,  it  is  only  because  time  fails  him  and 
the  lucky  purse  of  Prince  Fortunatus  has  been  gradually  exhausted  by  constant  hotel  bills. 

He  sits  over  his  map  of  Switzerland,  like  a child  in  a strawberry  bed,  carefully  scanning  it, 
and  feeling  quite  at  a loss  to  determine  what  beauties  he  shall  pluck  this  year.  The  winter  lamji 
is  very  probably  still  burning  Avhen  he  spreads  it  out  before  him  on  the  table,  so  that  his  eye 
may  take  in  the  whole  of  it  at  once — that  grand  land  of  the  Titans,  which  after  all  is  but  of 
Liliputian  size.  It  is  but  one  small  mesh  in  the  great  netAVork  of  degrees  coA^ering  the  globe,  and 
yet  it  contains  some  of  the  Avorld’s  most  mighty  giants.  When  the  Spirit  of  creation  was  at  work 
in  the  olden  times,  he  chose  this  spot  as  the  scene  of  his  labours ; and  here,  high  aboAm  sea  and  land,  he 
raised  a mighty  stronghold,  a temple  of  nature  that  cannot  be  shaken,  and  of  AAEich  the  poet  sings : — 

‘ ‘ Tliou  liast  raised  up  thy  piUars, 

And  founded  tby  temple.” 

The  tower  which  failed  at  Eabel  here  raises  its  head  high  above  the  clouds,  and  looks  east 
and  west,  south  and  north.  Long  ages  ago,  the  neighbouring  Germans,  Italians,  and  Frenchmen 
appointed  certain  members  of  their  own  respective  races  to  be  its  warders,  and  here  at  its  foot  they 
still  dwell  together  like  friends  and  brothers,  and  all  alike  claim  ancient  fellowship  with  Switzerland. 

Gazing  eastward  from  its  glittering  turrets,  you  can  look  far  into  Austrian  territory  and  see 
how  the  Tyrolese  mountains  advance  close  up  to  the  very  portal ; but  between  Switzerland  and 
Tyrol  there  is  a rampart  formed  by  the  mighty  torrent  of  the  young  Ehine.  From  this  point 
the  frontier-line  is  coincident  with  the  river,  and  passes  through  the  lovely  Eodensee,  or  Lake 
Constance ; and  if  you  look  across  its  blue  surface  northwards  you  have  German  territory  before  you ; 
while  still  farther  on,  the  river  Ehine  again  forms  the  northern  boundary.  Peaceable  German  and  Swiss 
towns  stand  opposite  one  another  on  its  banks ; German  tones  and  German  songs  resound  equally  from 
both  sides  of  the  riA’er,  nor  do  they  die  away  until  we  reach  the  west,  where  the  French  tongue  reigns 
predominant ; for  to  the  west  lies  the  Empire  of  the  French,  whose  language  has  quite  gained  the 
upper  hand  in  that  region,  most  favoured  of  the  gods,  which  lies  about  the  Lake  of  GencAm ; and 
French  is  to  be  heard  in  all  the  neighbouring  districts,  though  the  inhabitants  are  all  members 
of  the  Eepublic.  Eeautiful  as  a garden  is  the  land  into  which  the  Avatchman  on  the  frontier  here 
gazes ; but  southwards,  towards  Italy,  the  toAvering  peaks  are  again  piled  higher  and  higher  till 
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they  thi’caten  to  storm  the  heights  of  heaven.  There  the  eternal  glaciers  gird  the  land  closely  in 
an  indissoluble  coat  of  mail ; and  the  sentry  points  the  gazer  in  one  dii'cction  to  the  giant  battlements 


GROUP  OF  SIBERIAN  PINES. 

of  the  St.  Bernard,  tlie  Dent  d’Herens,  the  Matterhorn,  and  Monte  Eosa ; and,  in  the  other,  to  the 
proud  walls  of  tlie  Engadinc  highland,  the  wild  beauty  of  the  Bernina  group,  and  on  to  the  Peak 
of  Ciavalatsch,  the  most  advanced  outpost  on  the  eastern  side. 
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11])  to  tlio  watchmen  from  Mendrisio,  Lugano,  Locarno,  and  Bellinzona.  But  they  are  never  off  their 
guard ; and  although  Italian  is  the  language  of  the  district,  people  are  as  glad  here  as  they  are  on 
the  borders  of  France  to  belong  to  the  Confederation  and  to  be  free  citizens  of  Switzerland. 

Switzerland  is  nearly  fifty  (German)  miles  long  from  east  to  west.*  The  green  Jura  constitute  her 

* About  230  miles  English. 


Many  a messenger  from  the  Siren-land  comes  laden  with  greetings  and  caresses  from  sun  and 
(lowers,  and  strives  to  penetrate  the  rocky  fortress  in  his  desire  to  embroider  the  inflexible  stone  walls 
with  the  charming  verdure  and  blossoms  of  the  south.  Italy  tries  to  open  the  iron  gates  with  the 
golden  key  of  lovely  Chiavenna ; and  soft,  lulling  breezes,  such  as  once  intoxicated  kings,  are  wafted 
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less  lofty  bulwarks  to  the  north,  and  extend  from  the  borders  of  France  to  Lake  Constance  in  several 
parallel  lines;  and  her  principal  rampart  is  formed  by  the  Central  Alps  opposite,  which  spring  from 
French  and  Italian  territory,  and,  after  crossing  the  battlements  of  the  Bernina  and  the  mighty  watch- 
tower  of  the  St.  Gotthard,  where  they  tie  themselves  up  into  huge  knots,  they  pass  over  into  the 
Tyrol. 

Between  these  two  mountain-ranges — the  Jura  and  the  Central  Alps — lies  the  largest  valley  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  It  rises  gently  from  the  southern  foot  of  the  Jura 
to  the  northern  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  is  as  large  as  a small  kingdom,  but  as  highly  cultivated 
as  a lovely  garden.  In  ancient  times  the  waters  rushed  violently  through  it  from  the  north  side 


CASTLE  OF  VUFFLENS,  IIORGES,  ON  THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 


of  the  Alps,  and  the  glaciers  ploughed  it  up ; and  betwecu  them  they  shaped  the  furrow-like 
valleys  we  sec  at  the  present  day,  they  piled  up  the  hills,  made  the  entire  soil,  and  left  behind 
them  a legacy  of  wonderful  fertility.  The  great  valley  is  still  intersected  by  innumerable  streams 
and  rivers ; and  these,  together  with  its  lovely  lakes,  have  turned  it  into  a terra  incantata^  an 
enchanted  land,  than  which  there  is  none  more  bewitching  to  be  found  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  water  assume  such  enchanting  forms,  and  whether  we  see  it  in 
the  shape  of  glaciers  or  eternal  snow,  fresh,  gladsome  springs,  tumultuous  rivers,  dashing  waterfalls, 
or  quiet  lakes,  we  feel  that,  combined  as  it  is  with  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  meadows  and  the  varied 
hues  of  the  rocks,  its  charms  are  certainly  more  j)owerful  here  than  anywhere  else.  To  the  west 
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of  this  blooming  region  lies  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  towards  which  Imriy  the  miglity  waters  of  the 
Ehonc  system.  Does  it  not  resemble  a festal  goblet,  filled  with  champagne,  crowned  with  flowers 
and  vines,  and  redolent  of  life  and  enjoyment?  Then,  in  the  east,  we  have  Lake  Constance,  reposing 
in  calm,  grave  beauty  between  her  wmll-wooded,  pastoral  shores,  and  surrounded  by  a hard-working. 


EMBROIDERESS  OF  ATPENZELL. 


busy  population.  But,  between  these  two,  and  winding  in  and  out  of  the  mountains  and  A’alleys,  lie 
the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Zug  and  Vierwaldstatter,*  the  glorious  Walensec,  and  farther  west,  Thun,  Biel, 
and  Neiienburg.  There  they  lie  like  a set  of  gems,  sometimes  looking  dark,  at  others  gleaming  Avith 
blue  and  greenish  gold ; lending  themsehms  in  one  place  to  the  requirements  of  active  trade,  and 

Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons,  Ke.  Lucerne. 
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ill  aiiotlior  sotting  themselves  to  control  the  wild 
floods  to  which  Alpine  streams  are  subject  in  the 
sjiring-timc.  But  about  them  all  one  seems  to  hear 
the  rustle  of  old,  heroic  legends,  and  the  whisper 
ol  sweet  woodland  jioetiy  ; and  if  these  fail,  their  place  is  occupied 
by  various  flourishing  branches  of  industry,  which  look  forth 
from  smiling  windows  in  many  a pleasant  spot.  Far  away  from  here,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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towering  wall  of  Alps  which  seem  to  kiss  the  clouds,  the  waters  of  Lugano  and  Maggiore  lie 
rippling  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  on  the  frontier,  and  their  shores  arc  adorned  with  all  the 
bewitching  charms  of  the  south. 

Ihit  the  great  father  of  the  whole,  the  primroval  founder  and  originator  of  the  Alps  and  of  the 


OLD  HOUSES  IX  ST.  GALL. 


whole  countiy,  is,  beyond  question,  the  vast  mass  of  the  St.  Gotthard.  The  Bernese  and  Ehenish 
Alps  to  the  north,  the  ranges  of  Yalais  and  the  Orisons  to  the  south,  lean  against  and  spring  from 
him,  after  the  manner  of  colossal  buttresses ; and  besides  this  they  form  the  grand  aqueducts  through 
Avhich  his  waters  flow  down  into  the  surrounding  country,  and  to  all  points  of  the  compass, 
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where  they  are  known  by  the  several  names  of  the  Ticino,  the  Eeuss,  the  Khone,  and  the 
Ehine 

“ This  is  the  birthplace  of  rivers ; ” 

here  these  wild  infants  arc  nursed  at  the  white  bosom  of  the  glaciers,  and  then  leap  down  the  fissured 
sides  of  the  Alpine  precipices  to  prove  their  strength  and  bring  blessings  and  sometimes  ruin  upon  the 
men  who  dwell  in  the  plain  below. 

And  thus,  as  we  take  a hii’d’s-eye  view  of  it,  Switzerland  lies  beneath  us,  a wonderfully  organized, 
self-contained  whole,  fortified  on  all  sides ; and  if  the  contrast  between  it  and  all  the  surrounding 
countries  seems  to  need  explanation,  we  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  principles  which  explain 
the  presence  of  an  island-mountain  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

The  suitable  clothing  of  the  giant  structure 
which  Yulcan  and  Neptune  had  combined  to  rear 
was  undertaken  by  Nature ; and  accordingly  she 
and  Death  had  a struggle  for  the  mastery,  which 
they  pursued  even  up  into  the  regions  of  everlasting 
ice ; the  one  for  ever  trying  to  quicken  into  life, 
the  other  for  ever  seeking  to  destroy.  Her  success 
was,  however,  speedy  enough  in  the  hilly  district 
in  the  centre,  where  the  soft,  well-watered  soil  soon 
brought  forth  magnificent  trees  and  clothed  itself 
with  plants  and  shrubs.  The  meadows  at  once 
bloomed  forth  into  rare  beauty  and  luxuriance ; 
and  when  man  came  upon  the  stage  at  a later 
period,  it  was  mere  sport  for  him  to  substitute  the 
golden  grain  of  Ceres  for  the  wild  grasses.  The 
thick,  leafy  woods  gave  place  to  orchards  of  fruit 
trees,  which  now  cover  large  surfaces  of  the  country ; 
the  wild  brushwood  sacred  to  Pan  gave  way  to  the 
gladsome  vine  of  Bacchus,  and  places  which  in 
ancient  times  j)roduced  nothing  but  dismal  bog- 
weeds,  are  now  converted  into  fragrant,  blooming  gardens,  whose  bright  blossoms  rejoice  the 
traveller’s  eye. 

Higher  up  among  the  mountains,  where  the  more  tender  plants  could  not  follow  her.  Nature  was 
accompanied  yet  some  distance  farther  on  her  way  by  the  beautiful  maple,  the  beech,  the  holly,  the 
ivy,  and  the  hawthorn ; but,  after  that,  she  apportioned  this  region  to  the  more  hardy  pines,  which 
boldly  and  bravely  struck  their  roots  into  the  rocks,  and  pressed  onward  victoriously,  till  they 
reached  an  elevation  of  some  G,000  feet. 

Life  is  a solemn  matter  to  these  trees,  and  their  vesture  is  dark  and  solemn  too  in  colour,  like 
the  rocks  they  are  intended  to  clothe.  Life  with  them  is  a solemn  matter  indeed,  for  the  icy  powers 
of  destruction,  which  make  a mock  of  life,  have  conspired  together  against  them.  Down  from  the 
heights  above  swoops  the  storm  on  its  iron  pinions,  breaking  their  heads  or  tearing  them  to  pieces 
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in  fierce  delight,  though  their  roots  hold  fast  to  their  stony  anchorage.  In  the  spring,  the 
avalanches  dash  down  into  their  midst;  a whole  mountain-side  slips  down  and  subsides  into  a 
valley ; wild  torrents  of  water  from  melting  snow  and  glaciers  tear  and  tug  at  their  stems ; hut 
they  defy  them  all  for  many  a century,  and  afford  shelter  to  the  human  beings  who  dwell  in 

the  valleys  below,  while  they  send  out  the  brave  Siberian  pine  and  the  larch  as  their  pioneers 
higher  up  the  Alps.  The  poor,  cowering  dwarf-fir,  which  looks  as  if  it  were  crawling  upon  all 

fours,  makes  its  way  to  still  greater  heights,  and  is  met  with  on  the  very  verge  of  the  empire  of 
snow. 

But  these  hardy  climbers  are  not  without  charming  and  winsome  little  companions  in  the  flowers 
which  gladden  their  ruinous  way,  and  exhibit  a splendour  and  brilliant  sweetness  such  as  the  degenerate 
blossoms  of  the  lowlands  know  nothing  of.  Short  is  their  spring  and  short  too  is  their  participation 
in  the  fair  joys  of  existence ; and  therefore  is  it  that  they  adorn  themselves  with  all  the  beauty  of 
the  sun  while  they  bathe  their  tiny  leaves  and  roots  in  the  cool  snow-water.  Look  at  the  tufted 
blossoms  which  the  gnarled,  weather-beaten  stem  of  the  Alpine  rose*  has  put  forth  in  honour  of  lovely 

spring,  the  gala  season  of  the  Alpine  world;  what  a glorious  veil  of  purple  they  have  cast  over  the 

dark  rock  ! Which  of  us  gathered  them  for  the  first  time  to  adorn  his  travelling-cap,  without  a 
thi’ill  of  triumphant  delight  ? 

The  Alpine  tourist  loves  the  Alpine  rose  as  dearly  as  the  Alpine  violet,  with  its  lilac  blossoms, 
and  the  gleaming  white  fairy-flowers  of  the  Edelweiss,  which  are  in  such  great  request.  But  though 
these  three  may  be  the  best  known,  they  are  lost  amid  a profusion  of  other  mountain  flowers.  In  a 
life  which  is  solitary  to  an  almost  pathetic  degree,  they  come  before  us  with  a special  charm ; and 
as  they  grow  on  their  lonely  heights,  are  quite  calculated  to  captivate  the  heart,  not  merely  of  the 
professional  botanist,  but  of  every  true  friend  of  Nature. 

What  glorious  colours  and  forms  are  exhibited  by  the  different  varieties  of  Primula,  the  sumptuous 
Gentians,  the  Potentillas,^  Saxifrages,  Campions,;}:  Eanunculuses,§  Milfoils,||  Anemones,  Yeronicas  and 
Campanulas,  interspersed  with  soft,  swelling  cushions  of  velvety  moss  and  the  delicate  blossoms  of 
slender  grasses  and  rushes.  But  they  have  one  and  all  donned  such  array  as  is  suited  to  their 
elevated  situation ; there  is  no  obtrusiveness  or  impertinence  about  any  of  them,  but  their  limbs  lie 
close  pressed  to  their  bodies,  theii’  leaves  nestle  close  to  the  ground,  their  whole  growth  is  stunted 
and  compact,  and  they  very  well  know  the  reason  why  it  is  so.  Their  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
ascend  to  still  greater  heights,  bend  yet  closer  to  the  ground,  and  grow  behind  and  even  under  the 
stones,  without  venturing  so  much  as  to  put  forth  a stalk.  They  are  tough  little  people ; but  many  of 
their  race  must  have  perished  in  the  course  of  centuries,  before  these,  their  remote  descendants,  learnt 
how  to  resist  the  long  winter,  which  often  lasts  for  nine  months.  But  they  do  blossom,  even  though 
it  be  but  for  a short  time ; and,  because  they  open  their  large  bright  flowers  close  to  the  snow  and 
ice,  the  botanist  gives  many  of  them  the  surname  of  nivalis  or  glacialis.  Their  lot  is  shared  by  no 
living  thing  save  mosses  and  lichens,  the  latter  of  which  are  Nature’s  seal,  impressed  by  her  on  the 
most  elevated  peaks,  in  token  that  she  has  been  there  on  her  life-giving  mission,  though  she  has 
failed  to  gain  a footing.  The  traveller  is  both  touched  and  astonished  to  see  these  traces  of  life, 
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casting  a tinge  of  golden-green  or  dusky-grey  over  the  hard  stone  of  the  barest  and  loftiest  peaks. 
The  lichen  which  grows  on  the  bare  peaks  of  the  Jungfrau,  in  the  kingdom  of  eternal  frost,  nearly 
13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 'called  by  the  botanist,  JJmhilicaria  Virginis,  and  is  the  last 
sign  of  organic  life  to  be  met  with. 

Two  powers  are  for  ever  wrestling  with  one  another  among  the  Alps.  Life  struggles  up  from  the 
green  valleys  beneath,  and  Death  comes  down  from  the  heights  above.  Light  and  warmth  are  the 
weapons  of  the  one,  and  he  tights  by  day  and  in  the  summer;  the  other  wars  by  night  and 
in  the  winter,  and  brings  cold  and  darkness  in  his  train.  The  kingdom  of  light  has  won  a 


thousand  victories,  as  is  testified  by  the  crumbling  stones  which  lie,  like  the  bleaching  bones  of 
the  fallen,  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  slopes,  which  were  once  ancient  battle-fields,  but  are  now 
clothed  with  kindly  vegetation.  Fresh  victories  are  recorded  every  year,  but  the  struggle  will  never 
cease. 

Down  here  in  the  valley,  gentle  spring  clears  the  last  snow  from  off  the  meadows  which  it 
has  been  fertilising ; but  it  still  lies  cold  and  dreary  on  the  glacier-fields  above,  and  the  great 
mass,  as  it  freezes  harder  and  harder,  only  becomes  more  compressed  and  capable  of  greater 
resistance.  Here,  the  summer  rain  falls  in  refreshing  showers  upon  fields  and  pastures ; but  up 
above  fresh  snow  is  being  repeatedly  deposited  upon  the  old ; and  when  the  whole  mass  has  been 
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pressed  and  squeezed  together,  and  gradually  converted  into  ice  l)y  alternate  tliauungs  and  freezings 

then,  slowly  hut  surely,  it  begins  to  move  and  glide  down  the  mountain  ravines  towards  the 

scene  of  blooming  life  in  the  valley  beneath.  Such  are  the  glaciers,  whose  demoniacal  grandeur 
fills  the  soul  with  horror  and  astonishment.  On  their  broad  hacks,  which  are  sometimes  several 
miles  wide,  they  carry  dikes  of  stone,  and  in  the  course  of  centiu'ies  pile  them  up  into  great 
walls  of  rubbish.  Time  is  for  ever  gnawing  and  hammering  at  the  lofty  pinnacles  of  rock,  and 
the  result  of  his  labours  is  shown  in  these  fragments  of  stone,  which  he  detaches  and  tlu’ows 
down  upon  the  moving  ice.  Thus,  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  the  work  of  wild  destruc- 
tion is  carried  on  by  the  hands  of  Titans,  with  a noise  like  the  roar  of  thunder.  Every  now^ 
and  then  great  masses,  like  prodigious  frozen  water-spouts,  come  racing  and  tearing  down  ; 
with  wild  phantom-like  springs,  they  sweep  over  the  precipices  and  the  forests,  and  dovm  the 
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meadows  to  the  dwellings  of  men,  bringing  ruin  and  destruction  with  them.  These  are  the 
avalanches. 

Life  and  death  are  nowhere  brought  into  such  close  pro-ximity  as  in  Switzerland ; and  this 
its  inhabitants  have  learnt  to  know  full  well  in  the  course  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  first  they,  from  their  valleys,  entered  upon  the  wild  conflict.  They 
have  never  beaten  a cowardly  retreat  in  any  one  quarter  of  the  great  battle-field.  Inch  by  inch 
and  foot  by  foot  they  have  won  from  their  iron  foe  the  soil  on  which  to  build  their  huts,  sow 
their  corn,  and  keep  their  cattle ; and,  accordingly,  the  hilly  country  of  Central  Switzerland  and 
the  Lake-district  is  abundantly  blessed  with  corn  and  wine ; industry  raises  large  factories,  engines 
rattle,  numerous  chimneys  send  up  their  modern  tribute  of  smoke  to  the  god  of  labour,  and  where 
once  the  wretched  Lake-dweller  sunk  his  piles  and  reared  his  wooden  dwelling  among  the  sedge, 
there  now  stand  handsome  Aullas  and  richly  decorated  chateaux,  which  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
prosperity  as  well  as  the  taste  of  their  owners  and  inmates. 
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The  clear,  bright  light  of  day  has  been  let  in  everywhere,  and  has  had  the  effect  of  dissipating 
all  such  misty  fancies  as  those  which  beset  Schiller’s  fisherman  (a  representative  specimen  of  the 
population  of  Central  Switzerland),  when  he  lay  dreaming  on  the  green  shore — 

“ The  lake  is  smiling ; 

It  tempts  one  to  bathe  : ” 

William  Tell.  Act  i.,  sc.  1. 

— and  was  enticed  into  the  depths  below  by  the  fascinating  water-sprite.  IN'ature  no  longer  bears  rule 
over  man,  for  he  has  subdued  her  entirely  to  his  will;  and  his  powers  and  abilities,  together  with 
the  self-consciousness  which  they  engender,  now  give  him  the  upper  hand  over  her.  Dreamy  fears 
and  fancies,  and  the  sweet  moonlight-poetry  of  music  and  dance,  will  neither  bore  tunnels  nor  blast  rocks, 
nor  carry  railways  along  the  giddy  mountain-side ; and,  wherever  man  succeeds  in  curbing  the  violence 
of  the  destructive  mountain-torrent,  there  the  “sweet  sound  of  the  fiute  ” and  the  “voices  of  angels” 
are  silenced  for  ever. 

This  is  what  has  been  done  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Constance,  Lucerne,  and  Geneva. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  unless  you  understand  the  poetry  of  labour,  unless  you  see  poetry  in  the 
perpetual  struggle  in  which  human  hands  and  human  spirits  are  engaged,  you  will,  may  be,  discover 
no  poetry  among  the  Swiss  folk,  and  will  perhaps  shake  your  head  at  the  strange  forms  which  their 
exuberant  energy  is  apt  to  take.  But  you  will  be  doubly  disappointed  if  you  imagine  that  this  state 
of  things  exists  only  in  the  valleys  and  plains;  for  you  will  find  a still  ruder  race,  if  that  be 
possible,  when  you  ascend  to  the  pastures  where  dwell  the  herdsmen,  of  whose  songs  and  Alp-horns 
you  still  cherish  some  sweet  childish  reminiscences.  The  people  who  dwell  among  the  Alps  now 
are  just  what  they  were  in  the  olden  days.  In  time  of  peace  they  would  milk  their  cows,  wrestle 
with  one  another,  dance  with  the  maidens,  and  tame  the  wild  bull ; but  when  theii’  liberty,  or  the 
ancient  rights  of  their  native  mountains  were  menaced,  they  would  at  once  obey  the  summons  of 
their  captain.  Silently  and  gravely  they  would  march  down  into  the  valley,  girt  with  the  rusty 
weapons  of  their  forefathers — a mere  handful  of  men,  oftentimes  a hundred  against  a thousand,  but 
all  pledged  to  conquer  or  die. 

How  often,  in  reading  the  chronicles  of  Switzerland,  do  we  come  across  some  such  words  as 
these : — 

‘ ‘ My  brave  true  lad,  my  brave  Swiss  lad, 

Come  from  the  dance  away  ! 

Our  captain  calls  and  you  must  leave 
The  ring  of  girls  so  gay. 

Messengers  have  come  far 
Saying  that  the  foe’s  at  hand.” — 

And  how  often  he  was  at  hand ! How  often  was  the  gleam  of  the  fiery  beacon  to  be  seen,  and 
the  sound  of  the  alarm-bell  to  be  heard  upon  the  mountains ! But  no  sooner  was  their  work  done  than 
the  mountaineers  would  return  to  their  peaceful  hearths,  quiet,  silent,  and  unassuming  as  when  they 
quitted  them. 

This  plainness  and  simplicity,  this  indifference  to  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  this  constant  vigilance 
and  incessant  struggle  with  snow  and  ice,  water  and  rock — this  it  is  which,  constitutes  the  poetry  of 
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the  High  Alps,  and  the  mountaineer  is  quite  sensible  of  it,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  express 
himself  in  language  so  elegant  as  that  of  Schiller’s  herdsman  : — 

'‘We  are  off  to  the  mountains,  but  we  shall  return 
AVith  the  cry  of  tlie  cuckoo  and  song  of  the  birds ! ” 

Yes,  and  though  you  may  hardly  hear  a song  on  all  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  this  poetry  dwells 
in  every  heart,  and  weaves  about  it  such  magic  threads  of  gold,  that  the  very  rudest  of  mountain 
lads  suffers  from  home-sickness  if  he  be  long  absent  from  his  native  land.  Schiller’s  fisher-boy, 
herdsman,  and  hunter  may  be  said  to  be  representative  portraits  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three 
principal  regions  of  Switzerland,  which  rise  in  succession  one  above  another;  but  the  grandest  song 
of  all  he  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  his  Alpine  huntsman.  It  is  like  a breath  of  fresh,  frosty  air, 
blowing  down  into  the  valley  from  the  embattled  heights  above,  and  the  verses  seem  to  dash  along 
with  a step  as  bold  as  that  of  the  boldest  archer : — 

“ The  thunder  is  rolling,  the  giddy  bridge  quakes  ; 

No  fear  hath  the  huntsman,  tho’  awful  the  scene; 

lie  strides  along  boldly  o’er  bare  fields  of  ice, 

AVliore  spring  never  flushes  the  waste  into  green. 

Far  below,  at  his  feet,  lies  an  ocean  of  mist. 

And  the  dwellings  of  men  are  concealed  from  his  sight ; 

Through  a rift  in  the  clouds  he  can  glimpse  at  the  world. 

And  see  ’neath  the  waters  green  fields  all  in  light.” 

Healthy,  vigorous  poetry  this ; and  it  is  to  be  found  high  among  the  Alps,  where  the  eagle  of  liberty 
hovers,  where  the  thunder  of  the  avalanche  is  to  be  heard,  where  you  may  grasp  the  sun  with  your 
hands,  and  gather  a bouquet  of  stars  for  your  lady-love. 

Amid  such  influences  the  heart  seems  to  expand,  and  we  feel  in  our  bliss  as  if  we  would  fain 
stretch  forth  our  arms  and  enfold  the  whole  world  in  our  embrace.  "We  stand  there  with  heightened 
courage  and  a feeling  of  manly  pride  such  as  the  grey,  smoky  town  can  never  produce,  and  when  we 
turn  away,  it  is  with  renewed  strength,  such  as  shall  bless  the  whole  remainder  of  our  life  like  some 
refreshing  stream. 

And  now,  my  fellow-traveller,  you  may  take  your  hat  and  your  staff,  for  you  know  your  destination, 
and  you  know  what  you  have  to  expect. 

We  are  off  to  the  mountains  ! 

But,  first,  observe  that  ever  since  the  summer  began  great  preparations  have  been  in  hand  to 
insure  you  a festal  reception,  and,  wherever  you  go,  you  will  see  tokens  of  hospitality  smiling  at 
you  from  the  shining  windows.  About  this  same  time  every  year,  there  is  a great  stir  made  by 
many  thousand  pair  of  hands,  which  are  hard  at  work  scouring  and  brushing,  jJolishing  and  restuffing, 
whitewashing,  painting,  and  making  beds.  Signboards  are  freshened  up  or  replaced  by  smart  new 
ones,  gold  lace  is  put  on  in  the  grand  palatial  hotel,  and  convolvulus  seeds  are  sown  in  the  window 
flower-pots.  All,  down  to  the  tiniest  mountain-inn,  are  busy  putting  on  fresh  attire,  that  they  may 
be  fit  to  receive  the  birds  of  passage,  who  are  already  spreading  their  wings  at  home  preparatory 
to  taking  flight.  The  cellars  and  store-rooms  are  being  well  filled,  and  plenty  reigns  all  along  the 
great  highway. 
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If  you  be  your  mother’s  spoilt  child,  you  may  look  at  the  hundred-gated  palaces,  where  luxury 
walks  in  gold  and  silver.  The  tap  of  your  golden  finger  will  cause  the  doors  to  fiy  noisily  open,  and  a 
troop  of  ministering  spirits  in  gala  attire  will  be  ready  to  obey  your  orders. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  be  the  child  of  simplicity,  you  will  pass  the  Siren  palace  by  and  find 
all  the  accommodation  you  need  at  the  village  inn,  kept  by  a comfortable-looking,  rosy- faced  landlord, 
or  a plump  landlady.  Believing  that  they  cannot  advertise  the  good  cookery  afforded  by  their 
establishment  by  any  means  more  effectual  than  the  exhibition  of  their  own  well-rounded  figures, 
they  stand  at  their  doors  in  snow-white  aprons,  inquire  kindly  and  anxiously  how  the  weary  traveller 
finds  himself  after  his  day’s  journey,  ascertain  all  that  he  needs  for  body  and  spirit,  and  then  conduct 
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him  with  hearty,  old-fashioned  hospitality  into  some  bright,  cheerful  little  room  with  an  oriel  window 
looking  out  upon  a bean-garden. 

You  will  find  accommodation  everywhere;  and  no  one  ever  yet  died  of  hunger  and  thirst  in 
Switzerland  in  the  course  of  any  reasonable  journey,  so  that  you  may  confidently  dismiss  from  your 
mind  any  such  intentions  as  those  expressed  by  the  student  in  the  song : — 

“ And  if  I find  no  shelter, 

At  night  I’Ll  he  and  sleep 
With  the  broad  blue  sky  above  me, 

Wliile  stars  their  watch  do  keep.” 

And  yet,  let  us  hope  the  stars  will  keep  watch,  or,  better  still,  your  own  lucky  star,  so  that  you 
may  find  a clear  sky  awaiting  you  in  the  morning,  and  may  be  wakened  by  sunbeams  and  not  by 
rain  pattering  against  the  window,  rushing  down  the  water-pipes,  and  creating  a new  and  nameless 
river  in  the  midst  of  the  village  street.  For,  alas! — and  the  sigh  will  be  echoed  by  thousands — the 
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climate  of  Switzerland  is  most  unfortunately  variable.  The  spirits  who  manage  matters  in  the  edefts 
and  hollows  of  the  mountains  up  above  are  busy  enough  brewdng  somctliinrj  in  the  mist  and  darkness. 
What  it  is  no  one  knows,  but  they  make  a wild  piece  of  work  sometimes — such,  indeed,  as 
none  but  the  patient  man  can  bear  with  equanimity.  Those  who  forget  to  provide  themselves  with 
patience  as  well  as  with  easy  walking  shoes,  will  have  an  uncomfortable  journey ; they  will  go  on 
their  w^ay  with  downcast  faces  and  gloomy  thoughts,  and  will  find  nothing  to  please  them  even 
in  the  cheerful  bow-windowed  room  over  the  bean-garden.  Oftentimes  even  Goethe’s  apparently  true 
adage  turns  out  to  be  false:  “And  when  there  has  been  rain  enough,  why,  then  it  leaves  off  raining;” 
for  often  when  there  has  been  rain  enough  and  to  spare  for  weeks  past,  it  still  will  not  leave  off. 


With  the  rain,  too,  comes  a pale,  leaden-coloured  fog,  rolling 
down  the  slopes  and  into  the  streets,  and  trailing  its  long,  weary 
grave-clothes  up  and  down  before  your  window.  There  is  nothing 
but  a blank  in  place  of  the  lakes,  forests,  pastures,  towns,  and  illumi- 
nated mountain-tops  which  you  expected  to  see.  And  besides  the 
fog  there  is  cold;  the  very  children  laugh  at  your  summer  clothing,  and  it  makes  you  feel  ridiculous 
in  your  own  eyes.  You  may  pull  your  hat  down  over  your  eyes,  wrap  your  plaid  more  closely  round 
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you,  drink  desperate  quantities  of  Xirsehwasser,  or  the  still  more  famous  Engadine  Iva,  smoke  one 
cigar  after  another,  turn  over  the  Eernese  Bimd,  take  up  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  or  try  to  amuse 

youi’self  with  descriptions  of  sunny  expeditions  among 
the  mountains  in  the  entertaining  Ziirich  Alpenpost ; 
but  your  mind  is  absent,  and  your  eyes  wander  away 
from  the  page  before  you  to  the  window,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  some  dove  with  an  olive-branch  in  her  mouth 
announcing  the  termination  of  the  deluge. 

And  lo,  she  comes  ! 

The  landlord  has  just  returned  from  some  expedi- 
tion ; and,  as  he  stands  dripping  on  the  threshold,  he 
annoimces  his  good  news,  which  comes  like  an  angel’s 
message:  “Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  may  look  for 
fine  weather  to-morrow.  There’s  a change  in  the  wind, 
and  it  is  blowing  sharp  from  the  north.  I think  the 
barometer  must  be  rising.  Cheer  up  ! ” 

And  now,  of  course,  every  one  rushes  to  the  hateful 
thing  in  the  window  corner,  which  has  so  long  stood 
obstinately  at  Eain,  and  it  really  has  risen  one-tenth 
of  an  inch.  Moreover,  there  is  a gleam  upon  the 
heights  above ; the  mist  is  rolling  away  from  the 
mountain-tops  in  long  ribbons  and  streaks,  and  hovers 
in  torn  fragments  round  the  jagged  pinnacles.  Sha- 
dowy trees  are  to  be  seen;  then  a bit  of  blue  sky, 
about  as  big  as  a forget-me-not,  appears  in  the  midst  of 
the  grey,  driving  gloom.  But  it  does  not  last  more 
than  a moment ; and  then  comes  a fresh  shower  of  rain 
which,  with  most  people,  quite  extinguishes  the  faint 
hopes  they  had  begun  to  entertain.  Those  who  under- 
stand the  subject,  however,  know  that  the  weather  is 
now  sure  to  improve  ; and  their  judgment  is  confirmed 
by  the  guides  who  stand  at  gaze  or  wander  up  and 
down  before  the  door  of  the  inn. 

Preparations  are  accordingly  made  for  the  following 
morning — no  great  matter  for  the  genuine  Alpine  tourist, 
who  carries  with  him  more  good-humour  than  luggage, 
but  a more  considerable  business  for  those  slaves  of 
habit  who  will  not  dispense  with  the  same  amount  of 
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ballast  as  is  usually  considered  necessary  in  capital  cities. 
Theu  there  is  the  engaging  of  guides  and  porters,  the  chaffering  over  horses  and  carriages,  the 
arranging  of  plans  and  settlement  of  disputes ; and  the  upshot  of  it  all  often  is  that  ill-humour  vaults 
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into  the  saddle  the  next  morning  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  or  takes  possession  of  the  best  seat  in  the 
earriage.  Any  one  who  has  been  a quiet  witness  of  such  scenes  as  these — and  they  are  of  daily  occurrence 
during  the  summer  months  at  places  of  such  resort  as  Andermatt,  Fluelen,  Brunnen,  &c. — will  be  disposed 
to  congratulate  himself  more  than  ever  on  being  a pedestrian. 

At  length,  early  one  cold  foggy  morning,  we  start  for  the  mountains;  our  cheeks  are  wetted  by  the 
wings  of  the  wind  as  it  blows  down  the  valley,  and  we  hear  the  sound  of  the  mountain  torrents  as  they 
rush  along  rejoicing  in  their  life,  the  rustle  of  the  pines  as  they  shake  large  heavy  drops  of  mist  down 
on  our  hats,  and  the  song  of  the  thrush  as  he  whistles  a merry  greeting  to  us  from  some  rocky  perch. 

On  we  go,  np  some  steep  ascent,  higher  and  higher,  over  loose,  slippery  stones  and  paths  flooded  with 
rain  ; or  perhaps  our  way  lies  tlirongh  marshy,  Alpine  meadows,  where  there  is  no  path  at  all,  where  the 
beautiful  cattle  stand  close  together  in  groups,  and  seem  to  welcome  us  by  the  tinkling  of  their  bells.  We 
have  long  since  left  the  trees  behind  us,  and  the  silver  streams  which  issue  like  spun  threads  from  the 
flower-strewn  rocks  become  thinner  and  thinner  as  we  mount  upwards. 

As  the  traveller  stops  for  a moment  to  rest,  the  fog  will  perhaps  divide,  and  far  below  him,  all  bathed 
in  golden  sunshine,  he  will  sec  a grassy  valley  dotted  with  miniature  houses,  and  the  dark  pine  forest 
looking  like  so  much  fine  brushwood  ; or  he  may  look  through  the  grey  mist  into  a green  mass  of  glistening 
ice,  such  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  grand  region  of  the  glaciers.  But  whatever  it  be,  it  is  but  for  a moment, 
a tantalising  moment,  and  then  the  curtain  falls  again.  However,  the  traveller  presses  on  towards  his  goal 
hopefully  now,  and  his  mind  is  filled  with  pleasant  anticipations  of  the  sight  in  store  for  him. 

The  grey  chaos  beneath  rolls  over  and  over,  seething  and  heaving  as  if  it  were  about  to  give  birth  to  a 
new  world,  and  then,  as  if  it  had  heard  once  more  the  voice  of  the  great  Creator  saying  “ Let  there  be  light,” 
the  dreary,  shapeless  waste  gradually  vanishes.  A gleam  of  blue  sky  appears  overhead,  and  is  followed  by 
a ray  of  golden  sunshine ; and  then,  behold ! there  is  a new,  beautiful  world  before  us,  and  the  grand 
separation  between  moist  and  dry  is  aceomplished.  What  look  at  first  like  little  islands  rising  from  out  the 
seething  flood,  speedily  assume  the  form  of  mountains  and  chains  of  mountains.  The  towering  masses 
presently  exchange  their  dark  hues  for  shimmering  silver,  and  at  last  are  flooded  with  the  golden  light  of 
the  setting  sun,  while  around  their  heads  float  cloudlets  of  pearly  white  and  softest  rose  colour,  looking 
like  doves  and  Cupids.  Outspread  beneath  us  lie  the  green  valleys,  twining  wreath-like  among  the 
mountains ; and  the  sparkling  lakes,  the  eyes  of  the  landscape,  shine  brightly  up  into  the  clear  sky. 

Man,  puny  man,  gazes  iu  rapture  at  the  fulness  of  beauty  here  at  his  feet,  or  allows  his  eye  to  follow 
the  eagle  in  his  flight  upwards  to  those  snow-clad  peaks  which  crown  the  landscape  so  solemnly  with  their 
majestic  beauty.  Like  kings  they  sit  enthroned  above,  joining  iu  the  heavenly  anthem  and  ever  declaring 
the  glory  of  God. 

But  the  sublimest  sight  of  all  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 

Down  sinks  the  sun,  and  darkness  covers  the  valleys ; darkness  creeps  gradually  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  and  night  throws  her  mantle  over  them,  and  then,  just  when  we  fancy  that  the  light  has  quite 
died  away,  it  flames  out  again  with  fiery  glow  upon  the  topmost  summits.  Once  more  and  for  the  last  time, 
the  sacred  fires  are  kindled  upon  the  mountain-altars  by  the  far-reaching  rays  sent  forth  by  the  departed 
sun.  There  is  a momentary  blaze  of  glory ; and  for  a short  space  we  watch  the  Alpine  glow  in  a rapture  of 
delight.  Then  night  begins  her  reign,  sending  forth  the  moon  to  glorify  the  silvery  peaks,  while  she  sets 
upon  the  brow  of  every  mountain  a gem-like  coronet  of  stars. 
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Man,  however,  wraps  his  mantle  about  him  with  a shiver,  for  the  wind  blows  keen  and  icy  cold  from  the 
glaciers.  He  and.  his  companions  draw  closer  together  over  the  hospitable  fire  in  the  snug  little  mountain 
inn,  where  they  are  joined  by  many  a belated  traveller  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Those  who  have  missed 
the  sunset  hope  to  see  the  sunrise ; while  those  who  have  seen  both  to  perfection  are  quite  divided  as  to 
which  of  the  two  ought  to  receive  the  palm. 

For  thou  art  over  sublime  and  beautiful,  thou  glorious  land  of  the  Alps  ! whether  seen  in  the  purple 
light  of  the  setting  sun,  or  in  the  chaste,  golden  beauty  of  early  dawn,  ever  sublime  and  beautiful ! 

But  what  a sight  it  is  to  see  all  the  roads  and  pathways  teeming  with  life  on  some  bright  summer 
morning.  Every  favourite  resort  is  a gay  scene  of  bustle,  and  the  artist  will  find  capital  subjects  for  his 
pencil  in  the  various  groups  which  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn. 

There  is  a wonderful  sort  of  attraction  about  the  different  scenes  one  sees  going  on  in  front  of  the  hotels ; 
and  how  they  make  one  long  to  travel ! There  are  dusty  old-fashioned  travelling  coaches  with  horses  which 
stand  pawing  the  ground  impatiently  ; there  are  ostlers  holding  shaggy  stamping  steeds ; brown-faced,  long- 
bearded  guides  talking  to  pale,  delicate-looking  ladies ; post-carriages  rattling  by,  followed  by  a troop  of 
yelping  dogs ; and  among  the  timber  which  lies  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  sj)reading  lime-tree  opposite, 
you  may  see  all  the  boys  of  the  village  disporting  themselves  in  their  shu’t-sleeves.  But  we  must  press 
upwards  and  onwards ! 

There  is  a little  caravan  winding  in  and  out  among  the  brushwood,  as  it  makes  its  way  up  yonder 
steep  mountain-side.  The  ladies  are  riding  strong  and  nimble  mountain  ponies,  whose  bridles  are  held  by 
sturdy-looking  lads ; and  the  men  of  the  party  are  either  chatting  to  the  guides  or  are  followed  by  porters 
carryiug  heavy  loads  of  luggage.  Presently  the  head  of  the  procession  disappears  in  the  dark  forest  of 
pines,  the  blue  veils  flutter  in  the  morning  breeze,  and  fragmentary  snatches  of  song  float  down  the 
precipices  and  are  answered  far  in  the  distance  by  a loud  huzza  from  some  merry  Swiss  throat. 

The  dark  bull  grazing  on  the  slopes  of  pasture  raises  his  broad  head  in  angry  curiosity,  while  the 
inquisitive  red-brown  cows  advance  close  up  to  the  hedge  where  the  blue  monk’s- hood  grows,  shaking  their 
heads  till  them  bells  tinkle  again.  The  chfilet  which  stands  close  at  hand  is  grey  with  age,  and  from  its 
open  door  pours  forth  a thick  cloud  of  smoke  which  spreads  like  a veil  over  the  green  grass.  Dark  figm’es 
are  to  bo  seen  standing  over  the  fire  in  the  background,  where  they  are  busy  with  gigantic  black  cauldrons. 

The  wind  whistles  keenly  over  the  plateau  ; and  as  the  evening  clouds  drift  across  the  sky,  the  whole 
scene  is  lonely  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  Among  the  Alpine  roses  stands  the  weather-beaten  herdsman 
calling  home  his  scattered  cattle,  which  come  hurrying  over  the  rocks  or  plashing  through  the  black  waters 
of  the  little  mountain  lake  till  they  gradually  emerge  from  the  fog  with  much  bleating  and  bellowing. 
Higher  up  the  slope  wanders  the  botanist,  laden  with  rare  plants  of  all  sorts  and  pursued  by  a flock  of  agile 
goats  anxious  to  relieve  liim  of  his  spoils.  Perhaps  he  stops  for  a moment  to  talk  to  the  gaunt,  ragged 
goatherd,  or  sits  down  to  warm  himself  at  the  fire  which  flickers  before  the  entrance  of  some  cave  in  the 
rock.  On  the  highest  pastures  of  all  may  be  seen  the  silent,  picturesque  Bergamasque  shepherd,  with  his 
flocks  of  beautiful  sheep,  lying  perhaps  close  to  the  snow  and  ice  and  surrounded  by  great  shaggy  wolf-dogs. 
An  eagle  with  outspread  wings  is  hovering  in  the  blue  sky  overhead,  watching  for  any  possible  prey ; and 
the  timid,  defenceless  sheep  press  close  up  to  the  pens  in  their  terror. 

A little  farther  off  you  may  see  a herd  of  slender  chamois  darting  at  wild  sjieed  across  the  shining 
glacier.  'Ibcy  are  out  of  sight  in  an  instant,  but  soon  after  there  is  the  report  of  a gun,  which 
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is  caught  up  and  repeated  with  crashing  rcyerberations  until  it  sounds  like  the  roar  of  an  avalanche. 
We  encounter  the  huntsman  a few  moments  later,  carrying  his  booty  across  his  shoulders  and  gliding 
at  a rapid  pace  over  the  firm  snow  or  along  the  narrow  path  on  his  way  to  the  valley.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  least  showy  about  his  sombre  costume,  but  his  figure  is  a^  sturdy  as  an  oak  and  as  tough 
as  a fir-tree.  Down  he  goes  with  a swinging  step,  holding  his  strong  alpenstock  firmly  in  his  hand ; and 
soon  ho  too  has  disappeared  from  our  view. 

But  there  are  lovely  things  to  bo  seen  in  the  valleys  as  well  as  on  the  mountains ; and  many  a 
pleasant  little  idyl  is  to  bo  mot  with  under  the  porches  and  at  the  vine- wreathed  windows.  The 
genuine  Swiss  wooden  house  is  seen  to  perfection  at  Berne,  where  it  appears  with  overhanging  eaves. 


BERGAMASQVE’  SHErnEED,  NEAE  THE  MORTERATSCH-GLACIER. 

the  timbers  and  wainscoting  brown  with  age,  and  with  flowers  and  creepers  in  the  balconies.  It 
bears  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  architecture  as  the  popular  song  does  to  music,  and  its  inhabitants 
look  as  if  they  had  just  stepped  in  bodily  shape  out  of  the  old  German  Volkslied,  where  they  have 
long  been  familiar  to  us  in  the  spirit.  It  is  a pleasure  to  the  artist  to  take  out  his  sketch-book ; but, 
though  thousands  have  done  the  same  before  him,  the  beauty  of  the  country  has  not  yet  been  exhausted, 
and  the  eye  may  always  find  something  fresh  to  admire. 

You,  my  fellow-traveller,  when  you  have  put  away  your  alpenstock  and  have  exchanged  the 
brilliant  tints  of  summer  for  the  fog  and  gloom  of  winter — you,  I say,  will  perhaps  take  from  your 
pocket-book  some  of  the  withered  flowers  you  have  gathered  on  the  Alps ; and,  as  you  look  at  them 
one  by  one,  you  will  perhaps  think  pensively  of  the  sunshine  in  which  they  once  basked.  But  the 
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artist  can  boast  a miicb  fairer  bouquet,  and  one  wliicb  never  fades.  He  can  show  you  the  beauties 
of  Switzerland;  and  if,  when  your  memory  reverts  longingly  to  the  past,  you  take  his  di’awing  in  your 
hand,  the  originals  will  seem  to  rise  up  before  you.  But  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves  about  this  just 
now.  Our  summer  tom*  is  just  ^beginning ! We  are  off  to  the  mountains;  and,  when  we  have  reached 


ALIGHTING  AT  A CHALET. 


the  loftiest  summit,  we  will  join  Meister  Scheifel  in  making  the  valleys  below  us  ring  with  some 
such  merry  song  as  the  following  : — 


“ Heia  ! we’ve  climbed  up  the  snow-covered  mountain, 
The  vale,  with  its  windings,  we’ve  left  far  behind, 
Like  eagles  we  hover  with  air  all  around  us, 
nigh  up  above  both  the  clouds  and  the  wind. 

“ Here  is  a field  and  there  is  a village, 

There  is  a river,  meandering  and  bright, 

Tliere,  like  an  eye,  is  a lake  softly  shining. 

Far  off  wo  see  them  half -veiled  from  our  siglit. 


“Just  for  a moment  they  gleam  and  then  vanish. 
Shrouded  in  mist  from  our  gaze  here  above. 

Bright  as  a falling-star,  bright  and  as  transient. 

Image  of  happiness,  life,  hope,  and  love. 

‘ ‘ But  by  the  blazing  fire  safe  we  are  l}ung, 

We  will  not  care  for  the  troubles  of  earth. 

Cold  are  our  limbs,  let  us  warm  them  and  stretch  them, 
Make  the  wee  dwelling  resound  with  our  mirth. 


‘ ‘ Keen  is  the  mountain  air,  wine  it  is  wholesome ; 

Ecach  me  the  drinking-horn  quick,  if  you’re  kind  : 
Minstrels  are  free  to  be  thrice-thirsty  mortals. 

High  up  above  both  the  clouds  and  the  wind.’’ 


A.nd  now  let  us  be  off  and  away  to  the  mountains  I 
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“ The  skin-clad  hordes  of  Cimhrians  ye  have  seen, 
liome’s  eagle  and  the  Hohenstanfen’s  lance, 

Crusaders,  bowmen — who  can  reckon  all 

The  crowds  which  once  flocked  here  from  south  and  north  ? 


‘ ‘ And  now  the  last  disturber  of  your  peace. 

The  steam-horse,  rushes  through  these  aged  wall? 

Like  some  wild  demon,  and  the  earth  beneath 
Trembles  in  terror ” 

WITZERLAND  and  the  Alps  are  the  central  point  of  mid-Europe,  and  form  the  natural 
barrier  between  France  in  the  west  and  Austria  in  the  east,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
make  a clear  line  of  demarcation  between  north  and  south. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  Switzerland  was  sore  beset  by  flatterers  on  the 
one  hand  and  armed  foes  on  the  other.  She  was  hedged  in  on  all  sides  by  the  intrigues  and 
interests  of  France  and  Austria,  who  thought  to  make  her  their  prey  and  divide  her  between  them ; but 
she  managed  to  burst  through  the  net  they  had  woven  so  closely  around  her,  and  with  the  morgenstcrns'^' 
and  battle-axes  of  her  pastoral  population  she  drove  her  powerful  foes  across  the  frontier. 


“Morning-stars  ” — a sort  of  battle-axe. 
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This  put  a stop  to  the  current  -which  had  set  in  between  the  cast  and  west.  Hapjhly,  her  northern* 
and  southern  neighbours  have  been  less  greedy  in  their  treatment  of  her. 

The  civilised  countries  of  Germany  and  Italy  can  give  and  take  upon  equal  terms,  the  industry 
and  vigour  of  the  north  being  fairly  compensated  by  the  arts  and  natural  products  of  the  south ; and 
Switzerland  stands  between  the  two  like  a wall  of  partition,  dividing  the  warm  land  from  the  colder, 
shielding  the  garden  of  Italy  from  the  winds  and  storms  of  the  north,  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  the  breezes  of  the  south  to  blow  upon  her  own  icy  crags  and  to  be  caught  in  her  caverns 
of  snow.  Even  in  ancient  times,  however,  the  barrier  was  not  utterly  impenetrable,  for  birds  and 
pilgrims  and  messengers  and  arts  of  various  kinds  found  their  way  across  it  into  rude  Germany,  and 
brought  with  them  tidings  of  the  blue  sea  and  the  blue  sky  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  land  of 
roses  and  vines  and  beauty.  Very  soon,  too,  did  they  arouse  in  the  hearts  of  the  northern  barbarians  a 
longing  to  descend  into  the  luxuriant  land  of  the  south.  Accordingly,  it  is  more  than  two  thousand  years 
since  the  Cimbrians  and  Teutons  crossed  the  Alpine  rampart  in  their  yearning  for  the  green  meadows  of 
Italy  ; and  it  was  in  what  may  be  called  legendary  times  that  the  armies  of  the  Gallic  confederacy  crossed 
the  Graian  Alps,  descended  into  the  beautiful,  well-watered  plain  of  the  Po,  and  spread  themselves  over 
the  wide  district  siuroimding  them  strongly-built  capital  of  Mediolanum,  the  modern  Milan.  Fresh  hordes 
followed,  and  the  stream  across  the  Alps  to  much-lauded  Italy  flowed  in  ever-increasing  volume  till  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages — nay,  it  has  continued  flowing  up  to  our  own  times,  though  it  has  long  ceased 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  roar  of  desolating  armies.  Almost  every  century  has  seen  an  active  search  carried 
on  for  fresh  passages  across  the  Alps  and  for  more  and  easier  ways  of  communication  with  Italy. 

But,  if  the  ISiorthmen  soon  cast  their  eyes  upon  Italy,  the  Eomans  were  not  slow  in  turning  their 
attention  to  the  land  and  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps ; and  they  very  soon  penetrated  the 
mountains  and  settled  down  in  Helvetia  and  the  districts  of  Germania. 

In  ancient  times,  however,  there  were  but  two  important  passages  across  the  Alps  from  Gaul  into 
Italy : one  was  the  pass  over  the  Cottian  Alps  by  Mont  Genevre,  which  led  to  the  region  occupied 
by  the  Taurini ; the  other  was  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard  across  the  Graian  Alps,  and  turned  off 
towards  Aosta  and  Ivrea,  the  district  occupied  by  the  Salassi.  This  latter  was  Hamiibal’s  route. 
The  Eomans,  however,  being  masters  in  the  art  of  road-making,  and  being  moreover  constantly  on  the 
march,  in  consequence  of  their  many  warlike  enterprises,  were  not  satisfled  with  the  existing  passes, 
but  exerted  themselves  to  discover  fresh  ones  which  they  might  adapt  to  their  military  purposes.  The 
City  of  the  Seven  Hills  was  immediately  connected  with  Milan  by  the  Elaminian  and  Emilian  ways ; 
and  from  Milan  there  were  flve  roads  leading  east  and  west  and  across  the  Alps  as  well.  The  Eomans 
did  not  use  the  one  over  the  St.  Gotthard,  which  is  now  the  most  important  of  them  all ; nor  those 
across  the  Simplon  and  Mont  Cenis,  which  latter  did  not  come  into  fashion  as  a military  road  till  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  all  their  roads  were  inferior  to  the  modern  ones.  Their  highways  were  as  follows : 
one  led  over  Mont  GeniiAue  to  Arles ; another  through  Aosta  by  way  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  to 
Tienne ; a third,  taking  the  same  line  at  fust,  went  on  through  Geneva  and  Besancon  to  Strasburg  ; 
fhen  there  was  the  great  road  from  Aosta  across  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  which  passed  through  Martigny, 
Yevey,  Basel- Augst  to  Strasburg,  and  thence  through  Spires  and  Worms  to  Mayence ; lastly,  there 
was  the  road  across  the  Spliigen,  which  followed  the  same  course  as  the  modern  road  to  Bregenz,  and 
from  thence  went  on  to  Basle  and  Augsburg. 
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But  tlic  Eomans  did  not  love  the  Alps.  We  children  of  modern  times,  when  we  stand  upon  the 
roof  of  Milan  Cathedral  and  see  the  whole  horizon  filled  with  the  sublime  cloud-like  forms  of  the  silvery 
Alps,  feel  our  hearts  swell  with  longing  for  the  mighty  mountains  and  all  their  grand  beauty,  nor  are 
we  in  the  least  deterred  by  Goethe’s  “ Know’st  thou  the  land  ? ” or  any  other  terrible  descriptions. 
Quito  unmoved  by  them  we  still  cry,  “ Thither,  oh  thither  ! ” 

But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Eomans.  They  gazed  with  very  difierent  feelings  upon  the  same 
scene.  If  they  never  felt  the  Gorman’s  love  for  a life  lived  with  natm'O  even  in  their  own  fair  and 
genial  land,  certainly  thc}^  never  undertook  a journey  among  the  mountains  for  jjleasure.  They  saw 
the  Alps  and  cursed  them;  for,  from  the  many  thousands  whom  duty  and  hard  necessity  had  forced 
to  cross  the  mountains,  they  know  well  enough  wEat  horrors  thi-eatcned  the  traveller  among  the  fields 
of  ice,  what  dangers  from  avalanches,  snow-storms  and  falling  rocks.  Livy  speaks  of  the  terrors  of 
the  Alps  in  terms  such  as  these,  and  Silius  Italicus  describes  them  as  a horrible  stony  wilderness,  devoid 
of  all  vegetation;  while  the  poet  Claudius  Claudianus  speaks  of  crossing  the  Splugen  as  of  a deed 
of  unprecedented  daring.  ISTothing  but  sheer  necessity  over  took  them  across  the  Alps ; and  so,  with 
the  decline  of  the  Eoman  empire,  the  procession  from  south  to  north  came  to  an  end,  while  that  from 
north  to  south  went  on.  Fresh  passes  and  roads  were  constantly  being  opened  up  into  Italy,  and 
the  different  valleys  of  Switzerland  were  also  brought  into  closer  communication.  The  hand  of  Nature 
had  traced  out  the  great  leading  lines,  and  the  hand  of  man  has  rendered  her  such  valuable  assistance, 
that  instead  of  the  solitary  foot-passenger  and  the  mule  picking  his  painful  way  through  the  fog,  carriages 
with  four  horses  now  roll  safely  and  merrily  along,  and  are  followed  by  baggage-waggons  richly  laden 
with  merchandise,  while  along  the  steep  faces  of  the  cliffs  the  white  mist  is  darkened  by  the  fiuttcr 
of  the  black  flag  which  streams  from  that  bond  of  nations  and  promoter  of  civilisation — the  locomotive 
engine. 

Moreover,  Switzerland  has  long  ceased  to  bo  a mere  thoroughfare,  and  has  become  the  bright  and 
beautiful  object  of  the  traveller’s  journey.  Crossing  the  Alps  is  now  a pleasure  in  which  delicate 
w'omcn  and  young  children  can  participate  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  passage  of  the  Alps  by  way 
of  the  well-made  artificial  roads  across  the  Simplon,  St,  Gotthard,  Splugen,  and  St.  Bernard  has  long 
lost  its  terrors,  for  Nature  has  been  subdued  by  the  strong  arm  and  powerful  mind  of  man. 

What  are  the  wonders  of  the  ancients  compared  with  the  gigantic  works  of  Mont  Cenis  and 
St.  Gotthard  ? 

“ Nations  of  dusky  slaves  once  toiled  and  ■nrought, 

Scooping-  out  mountains  in  the  Magic-land, 

Labouring  to  raise  some  mummy’s  giant-house, 

And  rearing  pjTamids  aloft  ujion  the  sand. 

“ Here  freedom  tods  for  living  men,  and  through 
The  ancient  mountains  she  for  them  has  made 
A way  which  binds  the  nations  close  in  one. 

Sing  loud  the  triumphs  then  of  science  and  of  trade ! ” 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  the  Swiss  Alps,  which  is  not  seen  to  the  same  perfection  in  any  other 
mountain-country.  It  is  this ; the  crests  of  her  mountain-ranges  are  not  of  uniform  height  all  along, 
but  are  interrupted  by  numerous  great  gaps  or  depressions,  through  which  it  is  easy  to  cross  from 
one  side  of  the  chain  to  the  other.  Another  peculie.rity  is  the  shape  of  the  valleys,  which,  though 
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tlic  utmost.  The  mind  is  filled  with,  astonishment  when  we  see  how  man  has  forced  his  yoke  upon  Nature, 
in  tlie  shape  of  the  suspension-bridges  he  has  flung  so  boldly  across  abysses,  which  it  makes  one  giddy  to 
look  at ; how  he  has  looked  to  the  heights  above  and  to  the  depths  beneath,  and  has  built  buttresses  and 
galleries  as  a protection  against  the  threatening  avalanche  and  the  violence  of  the  torrent ; what  sudden 
bends  and  turns  the  road  takes,  here  skirting  the  rock,  there  piercing  it,  but,  under  all  circumstances, 
carefully  secured  against  any  sudden  outbreaks  of  the  powers  of  Nature,  which  are  lying  dormant  indeed, 
but  not  destroyed.  Schiller’s  beautiful  mountain-song  contains  a description  of  just  such  a road  as  this, 
given  in  a few  broad,  bold  touches. 


often  many  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  to  start  with,  slope  gradually  upwards  till  they 
reach  the  most  elevated  regions.  Here,  instead  of  losing  themselves  or  terminating  in  an  impassable 
wall  of  rock,  they  offer  a means  of  communication  with  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  by  leading  up  to 
those  mountain-gates  or  portals  which  we  call  Passes,  Cols,  or  Forks.  The  roads  through  these  passes 
sometimes  serve  to  connect  merely  two  neighbouring  districts,  while  in  other  cases  they  may  lead 
diagonally  across  a whole  range  of  mountains  and  unite  different  nations,  such  as  the  German  and 
Italian.  Their  value  for  purposes  of  traffic  varies,  the  most  important  being  those  splendid  artificial 
roads,  to  construct  which  much  money  has  been  expended  and  the  science  of  the  engineer  taxed  to 
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“The  giddy  bridge  leads  o’er  the  darksome  abyss, 

’Twixt  life  and  ’twixt  death  it  doth  hover, 

By  menacing  giants  tlio  lone  path  is  barred, 

Who  thee  witli  destruction  may  cover ; 

And  would’st  thou  the  slumbering  lion  not  Tvake, 

This  journey  of  terrors  in  silence  thou’lt  make.” 

The  narrower  roads,  however,  along  which  vehicles  of  small  size  are  continually  rattling  from  one 
Alpine  valley  to  another,  are  of  considerable  importance  so  far  as  the  lighter  traffic  is  concerned ; 


so  too  are  the  bridle-paths,  where  there  is  only  just  room  for  the  siu’e-footed  beast  of  burden  to  make 
his  way  with  his  pack ; others,  being  mere  mountain-paths,  made  irrespective  of  obstacles,  and  leading 
across  difficult  and  dangerous  glaciers,  arc  of  no  use  to  any  but  the  herdsman,  hunter,  smuggler,  and 
suchlike  fleet  and  nimble  folk. 

Lastly,  many  a road  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the  glaciers  or  has  fallen  into  disuse;  nevertheless, 
the  number  of  mountain-passes  open  at  the  present  day  must  amount  to  nearly  seventy,  and  along 
some  of  the  most  important  of  these  we  will  now  take  our  way. 


A GUIDE  FROM  THE  ENGADIHE. 
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Communication  along  the  Alpine  chain,  cast  and  west,  is  maintained  by  the  beautiful  Valais 
road  which  runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Ehone,  crosses  the  celebrated  Furka  Pass,  traverses  the 
TJrserenthal,  climbs  the  Oberalp  Pass,  skirts  the  Oberalp  Lake,  whose  waters  form  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Eeuss,  and  so  enters  the  Grisons;  Another  road,  also  bearing  east  and  west,  starts  from 
Chiavenna,  and,  after  crossing  the  wild  Maloja  Pass,  from  which  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the 
beautiful  Yal  Bregaglia,  runs  by  the  side  of  the  lovely  green  Inn,  which  intersects  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Engadine,  and  turns  off  at  the  defile  of  Finstermunz,  through  which  the  river  passes  from 
Switzerland  into  Tyrol.  On  the  other  side  the  frontier,  both  road  and  river  continue  their  course 
through  Imperial  territory  under  the  mighty  protection  of  Austrian  fortresses  old  and  new. 

Throughout  her  luxuriant  spring  and  rich  summer,  beautiful  Valais  is  pervaded  by  breezes  from 

Italy,  and  many  a road  leads  do-wn 
into  the  latter  country;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  bridle-way  across  Col 
Ferrex,  the  Pass  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  that  of  the  Matterjoch  or 
St.  Theodule,*  which  is  the  highest 
in  Europe  and  not  passable  at  all 
times,  the  Griespass,  and  a road  turn- 
ing off  from  it  to  the  ridge  of  the 
I!vufeuen,t  the  Pass  of  St.  Giacomo, 
and  the  splendid  artificial  road  across 
the  Simplon. 

Of  the  above  routes,  that  by  the 
Griespass  is  especially  iutcrestmg  and 
much  favoured  by  tourists,  but  the 
most  important  is  that  across  the  Sim- 
plon, Avhich  is  of  world-wide  fame 
and  reputation.  If  the  traveller  jn'O- 
poses  to  cross  the  Griespass,  sup- 
posing him  to  start  from  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  or  Lake  Constance,  and 
pass  through  Chur  (Coire),  he  will  leave  the  great  Valais  road  at  Obergestelen  and  descend  into 
the  Eginenthal,  where,  some  way  farther  on  and  before  he  reaches  the  Gries,  he  will  see  a path 
which  strikes  off  to  the  left  and  leads  over  the  Flufenen  Pass.  On  reaching  the  summit  he  crosses 
the  Gries  glacier,  and  then  descends  into  the  miserably  poor  and  bare-looking  valleys  of  Bettelmatt 
and  Morast,  from  which  he  is  led  by  the  wildly  romantic  and  beautiful  Val  Formazza  into  the 
valley  of  Antigorio,  where  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  Italian  vegetation.  Thence  he  may 
proceed  to  the  thoroughly  Italian  town  of  Domo  d’Ossola,  and  so  onwards,  farther  and  farther  into 
the  smiling  land  of  Italy. 
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SIMPLON. 


Also  called  Mont  Cervin. 


f Called  Passo  di  Novena  on  tlie  Italian  side. 
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The  Simplon  comes  next,  and  of  it  we  may  say — 

‘ ‘ All  who  have  crossed  it 
Have  had  their  cup  of  joy  filled  to  overflowing.” 

Planted  exactly  between  Piedmont  and  La  Valais,  it  bears  aloft  upon  its  mighty  back  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  the  Alpine  roads ; that,  namely,  which  starts  in  the  valley  of  the  Phone  from  the  pleasant 
little  town  of  Brieg,  whose  tin  cupolas  are  so  conspicuous.  Like  the  road  over  the  Gries,  just 
described,  it  leads  to  Domo  d’Ossola ; but  this  is  the  Queen  of  Alpine  roads,  and  strides  like  a Titaness 
over  the  cliffs  and  through  the  cliffs,  across  the  slopes,  by  the  side  of  waterfalls,  along  the  edge  of 
precipices,  and  over  nearly  three  hundred  bridges,  larger  and  smaller.  The  grand  idea  of  constructing 
this  colossal  road  sprang  from  the  fertile  brain  of  the  first  Kapoleon,  who,  like  a second  Hannibal, 
wanted  a way  by  which  his  guns  and  guards  could  pass  over  into  Lombardy.  Lilie  many  another 
Alpine  pass,  it  has  been  watered  with  blood,  and  ambition  and  lust  of  conquest  have  many  a time 
made  it  the  scene  of  strife.  It  is  much  frequented,  owing  to  its  grand  and  picturesque  scenery;  and, 
in  the  height  of  summer,  foreigners  of  all  nations  pour  across  it  in  troops  on  their  way  to  Italy. 

Man  has  had  little  or  nothing  to  do,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  construction  of  the  passes  across 
the  Bernese  Alps,  which  have  merely  been  worn  by  the  use  of  centuries,  and  are  still  nothing  but 
bridle-paths,  steep,  toilsome,  and  stony.  They  arc  the  Col  de  Pillon,  Sanetsch,  Pawyl,  Gemmi,  and 
Grimsel.  The  two  latter  are  in  everybody’s  mouth.  Every  one  is  sure  to  have  crossed  the  Grimsel, 
and  those  who  have  penetrated  a little  farther  into  Switzerland,  are  sure  to  have  ascended  or  descended 
the  wonderful  Gemini.  In  fact,  both  passes  arc  sure  to  be  always  alive  with  tourists,  for  one  must 
cross  them  in  making  the  great  oval  “Around  the  Jungfrau,”  as  Zittel  calls  it  in  the  pleasing  little 
book  he  calls  by  this  title. 

On  leaving  Interlaken,  where  you  can  sec  the  proud  Jungfrau  beckoning  you  enticingly  southwards, 
you  turn  either  east,  along  the  beautiful  lake  of  Brienz,  past  the  soft  loveliness  of  Meiringen,  up  the 
valley  of  Hasli,  with  its  rustling  pines  and  the  wild  Aar  rushing  through  its  midst,  and  ascend  higher 
and  higher  till  you  reach  the  dreary  pass  of  the  Grimsel ; or,  turning  to  the  west  along  the  lake  of  Thun, 
you  pass  through  the  quiet  and  pleasant  Kandergrund,  by  Handersteg,  and  so  up  to  the  Gemmi, 
whence  you  make  a precipitous  descent  to  Lcuk,  and  proceed  along  the  broad  valley  of  the  Ehone  past 
Brieg  to  the  Ehone  glacier. 

Uri  and  Unterwalden  are  approached  from  the  Bernese  Oberland  by  two  bridle-paths  and  one 
carriage-road,  that  over  the  Briinig,  the  loveliest  of  all  the  Alps.  Those  who  have  crossed  it  in  the 
middle  of  summer  and  in  bright  weather,  will  surely  never  forget  the  pleasant  impression  made  upon 
their  minds  by  the  various  tints  of  the  wood  which  clothes  the  mountain  right  and  left  and  the 
villages  nestling  amid  shady  orchards  by  the  side  of  lakes  or  streams.  The  Briinig  Pass  leads  the 
traveller  by  the  easiest  possible  route  from  Interlaken  or  Meiringen  into  the  lovely  district  about  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  or  vice  versa.  The  bridle-paths  before  mentioned  are  those  across  the  Engstlenjoch, 
the  pass  of  the  Susten,  and  that  of  the  Surenen,  which  are  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round. 

Proceeding  from  west  to  east,  the  grand  St.  Gotthard  road  leads  across  another  pass  which  is  only 
second  in  importance  to  the  Simplon.^  The  broad  mass  of  the  St.  Gotthard  is  set  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  other  great  mountains,  as  if  it  were  the  heart  and  core  of  the  Alps,  a sort  of  mysterious  sanctuary, 
the  foundation  and  corner-stone  originally  laid  by  the  hands  of  Titans.  Towards  this  point,  as  if 
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it  were  some  magnetic  centre,  the  numerous  ray -like  chains  of  mountains  converge  from  all  sides  like 
gathering  crystals.  Instead,  however,  of  being  absorbed  into  the  mass,  they  stand  round  it  in  a 
circle,  like  so  many  lofty  buttresses  placed  there  for  the  support  of  the  sanctuary,  or  giant  halberdiers 
keeping  guard  around  the  great  monarch  of  the  Alps.  They  are  knit  firmly  together  by  fields  of 
snow  and  ice,  and  they  maintain  a watch  over  the  thirty  lakes,  larger  and  smaller,  which  are  set 
within  their  sovereign’s  dominions.  They  also  watch  the  interests  of  the  four  rivers  and  give  them 
egress  towards  the  four  points  of  the  compass  by  four  several  portals,  through  which  they  rush  forth 
into  the  world.  The  carriage-road  passes  through  the  gateway  in  the  northern  battlements,  and 
crosses  the  St.  Gotthard  district  in  a southerly  direction.  It  follows  the  course  of  the  mountain- 
streams,  and  connects  the  whole  of  Urschweiz  * with  the  Italian  lake-district,  thus  enabling  the 

Germans  and  Italians  to  communicate  with  one  another  by 
the  most  direct  and  easy  line. 

The  name  of  the  St.  Gotthard  Pass  does  not  occur’  till 
the  year  a.d.  11G2,  and  both  the  man  who  first  trod  it 
as  well  as  the  man  who  constructed  the  first  narrow  road 
with  its  wooden  footways  and  small  bridges  are  lost  in 
the  mist  and  darkness  of  ages;  but  from  the  fourteenth 
century  onwards  it  is  certain  that  the  pass  was  frequented 
by  the  packman  and  his  horse,  and  that  the  intercourse 
between  Italy  and  the  young  Confederacy  became  more 
and  more  lively. 

It  took  usually  from  five  to  six  days  to  get  from  the 
Swiss  lake  to  Lago  Maggioro ; but,  in  bad  weather,  or 
at  an  unfavourable  time  of  year,  these  days  were  multiplied 
indefinitely.  This  state  of  things,  of  course,  could  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  modern  times  and  constantly  increas- 
ing traffic,  and  accordingly  the  cantons  of  Uri  and  Tessin, 
having  the  wit  to  sec  what  was  to  their  own  interest,  joined 
hands  towards  the  year  1820.  After  nearly  ten  years  of 
gigantic  labour,  they  constructed  a broad  and  beautiful 
road;  and  carriages  may  now  accomplish  the  distance  be- 
tween Urschweiz  and  North  Italy  in  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hoiirs.  Travellers  pass  along  this  road 
in  numbers  every  season;  and,  in  1874,  00,000  A’isitors  chose  this  route,  whereas  only  28,000  went 
by  way  of  the  Simplon  and  Spliigen. 

In  these  days  of  hurry  and  bustle,  however,  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  are  far  too  much  for 
travellers  and  merchandise  to  spend  upon  the  passage ; and  besides  this,  the  road  is  damaged  and 
blocked  every  autumn  by  snow-storms,  avalanches,  and  land-slips.  This  will  have  to  be  obviated, 
and  the  peaceful  intercourse  of  the  different  nations  will  have  to  be  carried  on  under  the  auspices 
of  the  locomotive  engine,  which  will  carry  them  along  the  smoothest  of  roads,  unhindered  by  the 
snovq  ice,  and  fog  which  sit  enthroned  on  yonder  heights.  Accordingly,  the  ancient  spirit  of  the 

IJri,  Schweiz,  and  Unterwalden  formed  the  first  Swiss  Confederation. 
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mountain,  as  lie  sits  listening  in  the  depths  below,  may  now  hear  the  human  moles  at  work  in  his 
subterranean  dominions,  cutting,  boring,  blasting,  and  burrowing  in  order  to  construct  a tunnel  ten 
miles  in  length,  through  Avhich,  by  means  of  the  steam-engine,  people  and  goods  may  be  dis2)atched 


DEVIL’S  BIUDGE,  OX  THE  ST.  GOTTHARD  ROAD. 


in  a few  short  hours  from  the  north  to  the  brighter  south,  without  being  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather. 

The  waggoner  has  already  a foreboding  of  his  fate,  as  he  slowly  mounts  the  innumerable  zigzags  of 
the  beautiful  road  in  his  heavy,  creaking  waggon  drawn  by  six  or  eight  panting  horses ; the  post-boy 
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make  use  of  it,  though  they,  no  doubt,  will  ride  and  drive  across  the  mountain  as  long  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so. 

The  Gotthard  group  occupies  a sort  of  middle  position  between  the  Alps  of  the  wmst  and  the  east. 
In  the  west  all  the  transitions  in  the  landscape  are  sharj)  and  abrupt,  and  the  deep  hollow  of  the 
valley  is  closely  succeeded  by  the  precipitous  height  of  the  mountain  without  any  intermediate 
gradations.  In  the  Ehmtian  Alps,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a general  upheaving  of  the 
ground,  and  you  pass  by  gradual  stages  from  lowland  to  highland.  In  the  west,  the  roads  which  lead 
up  from  the  valleys  to  the  mountain-passes  are  steep  and  difficult ; but  in  the  east,  the  valleys 


too  knows  what  awaits  him,  though  the  hard,  bare  walls  of  rock  still  re-echo  merrily  with  the  sound 
of  his  whip.  A few  years  more  and  they  will  cross  the  mountain  no  longer.  When  the  last  blow 
has  been  struck  in  the  tunnel,  the  far-famed  road  will  become  a legend.  Devil’s  bridges  more  daring 
than  that  across  the  wild  Eeuss,  which  is  the  only  one  famous  at  the  j)resent  date,  will  swing  from 
clitf  to  cliff ; the  old  galleries,  buttresses,  and  bridges  will  fall  to  pieces ; snow,  mountain-torrents, 
avalanches,  and  all  the  wild  demon-race  of  the  High  Alps  will  strive  to  efface  the  line  once  scratched 
by  human  hands  on  the  face  of  the  hard  rock.  Kone  but  the  poor  and  insignificant  will  continue  to 
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the  old  narrow  road  was  made  by  Roman  cohorts,  the  modern  one  was  constructed  shortly  before 
that  of  the  St.  Gotthard.  Then  there  is  the  equally  venerable  road  across  the  Spliigen.  Both 
run  from  Chur  (Coire)  into  the  gloomily  beautiful  defile  of  the  Via  Mala,  and  divide  to  right  and  left  as 
soon  as  they  reaeh  the  little  village  of  Spliigen. 

The  one  which  strikes  off  to  the  left  is  the  splendid  Spliigen  road,  which,  after  ascending 
uninterruptedly  to  the  summit  of  the  jiass,  leads  us  abruptly  down  from  the  bleak,  bare  mountains 
to  lovely  Chiavenna,  with  its  luxuriant  groves,  and  to  Colico  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Como.  The  sister 
road  winds  to  the  right,  across  the  Bernardino,  and  terminates  south  of  Lago  Maggiore. 

The  Septimer  Pass  too  was  formerly  of  the  utmost  importance,  being  the  ancestor  of  all  the  roads 
among  the  Rhmtian  Alps,  and  owing  its  origin  to  the  Romans ; so,  too,  was  the  mysterious  Julicr  Pass, 


themselves  are  high  up  among  the  Alps,  and  a gradual,  often  easy  ascent  leads  the  traveller  from 
what  are  lowlands  in  appearance  only,  to  the  higher  region  above,  whence  the  descent  on  the  other  side 
is  just  as  easy. 

As  the  valleys  are  more  numerous  and  more  developed  among  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  that  is,  in 
the  cast,  than  elsewhere,  so  too  there  are  more  passes  across  the  mountains  here  than  in  the  west. 
There  arc  roads  and  bridle-paths  leading  in  all  directions,  from  the  wildly  romantic  valley  of  the 
Rliinc  to  the  neighbouring  canton  of  Tessin,  which  is  so  blooming  and  fruitful,  to  the  more  rugged 
Engadinc,  and  into  Italy  itself.  Some  of  these  were  formerly  the  most  important  of  all  the  Alpine 
passes,  and  came  into  use  long  before  the  Gotthard  road  or  the  roads  across  the  Western  Alps. 

The  venerable  pass,  across  the  ancient  Mens  Avium  is  well  known  to  us  by  its  name  of  Bernardino ; 
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which  at  different  periods  of  its  history  has  seen  both  the  Eoman  toga,  the  habit  of  the  Crusader, 
and  the  purple  mantle  of  the  German  emperor ; neither  must  the  Albula  and  Fliiela  Passes  be  forgotten. 
Their  first  and  immediate  use  is  to  connect  one  valley  with  another ; but  some  of  the  roads  are  carried 
far  on  into  the  lovely  south. 

That  of  Fliiela,  for  instance,  joins  the  highway  which  leads  through  the  Prattigau  and  Davos- 
Ddrfii,  and  so  brings  the  Schienen  road,  which  runs  from  Lake  Constance,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of 
North  Switzerland,  into  communication  with  Chiavenna  and  other  places  in  Italy.  The  lovely  valleys 
of  the  Ehine,  the  districts  of  Prattigau,  Davos,  and  Montafun,  are  connected  one  with  the  other  by 
various  passes  across  the  mountains  which  separate  them.  Between  Davos  and  Prattigau  is  the 
Kloster’sche  Stiitz,  which  is  crossed  at  Ober-Laret  by  the  post-road  from  Wolfgang.  The  Ehmtikon 
ridge  is  crossed  by  the  narroAV  passes  of  the  Schweizerthor,  Driisenthor,  Plassegger,  and  Schlappina- 
joch,  which  are  approached  by  wild  paths  fit  only  for  the  herdsman  or  hunter.  They  lead  from 
the  green  mountain-valleys  of  the  Prattigau  across  a dreary  desert,  and  descend  into  the  valley  of 
Montafun  in  the  north,  passing  cast  of  the  lofty  Scesa  Plana.  The  great  post-road  across  the 
Bernina  is  of  more  importance  still.  It  unites  the  beautiful  road  of  the  Dpper  Engadine,  which 
runs  east  and  west  from  Zernetz  to  Chiavenna,  with  the  great  parallel  road  of  the  Val  Tellina. 
The  latter  leads  through  the  town  of  Sondrio  to  the  Lake  of  Como,  connecting  Samaden  and  Pontresina 
with  Poschiavo  and  Tu'ano,  and  the  northern  Inn  whth  the  southern  Adda.  This  is  indeed  a very 
beautiful  road,  and  takes,  the  traveller  through  scenery  of  a grand  character.  Which  of  us  will 
ever  forget  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  old  houses  of  the  Bernina,  the  Diavolezza,  with  its 
glacier-slopes,  Mont  Pers,  the  Cambrena  glacier,  the  two  wonderful  White  and  Black  Lakes  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  pass,  the  glorious  highland-valley  of  La  Motta  and  La  Eosa,  Alp  Griin,  and  the 
glistening  snowy  peaks  of  Piz  Palii  and  Zupo  ? This  road,  moreover,  is  one  of  the  main  arteries 
through  which  the  excellent  wines  of  the  Val  Tellina  stream  forth  into  all  the  valleys,  all  the  hotels, 
and  all  the  way-side  inns  of  the  Engadine,  and  yet  farther.  Dorses,  waggons,  and  sledges  convey 
the  noble  fiuid  across  the  pass  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  bring  Italian  merchandise  of  various 
kinds  at  the  same  time. 

A little  farther  to  the  west  there  is  another  though  less  convenient  road — namely,  the  bridle-path 
across  the  Muretto  glacier,  which  passes  through  the  Val  Malenco  and  comes  out  at  Sondrio. 

W e must  also  mention  in  this  place  the  passes  of  Buffalora  and  Cruschetta. 

Man  is  for  ever  striving  to  discover  fresh  means  of  communication.  Canals  and  tunnels  are  being 
everywhere  made  for  this  purpose,  and  the  grand  object  of  finding  out  the  shortest  and  most  direct 
route  is  always  kept  well  in  view.  Noav  that  jieople  live  in  such  ever-increasing  hurry  and  bustle, 
a few  hours  saved  are  worth  millions  of  money;  and  Switzerland,  like  the  rest,  is  constantly  on 
the  look-out  to  discover  fresh  routes,  or  to  make  the  old  ones  more  convenient.  She  receives  some 
assistance  in  the  'work  of  exploration  from  the  Alpine  Club,  whose  members  disperse  themselves  in 
thousands  among  the  Alps  year  by  year. 

As  fresh  and  shorter  roads  are  discovered,  the  old  and  inconvenient  ones  are  abandoned  as  a 
matter  of  course,  at  least  so  far  as  commerce  is  concerned ; and  so  it  may  be  that  many  passes  get 
completely  lost  in  the  course  of  ages.  But,  besides  this,  the  glaciers  have  covered  or  swallowed  up 
some  of  them,  and  the  advance  of  the  ice  has  prevented  their  being  of  any  further  use.  Huntsmen 
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of  tourists  may  occasionally  cross  tliose  ruined  paths  just  for  the  wonder  of  the  thing;  hut  they 
are  utterly  valueless  for  purposes  of  general  traffic.  Many,  such  as  the  pass  between  Grindelwald  and 
Yalais,  from  Evolena  to  Zermatt,  and  from  Gadmenthal  across  the  glacier  of  the  Ehone,  have  become 
altogether  traditionary,  but  all  these  roads  and  passes  once  presented  living  pictures  of  great  interest. 
Traders,  clad  in  wonderful  costumes,  and  carrying  with  them  ornaments  and  arms  of  various  sorts, 
passed  backwards  and  forwards  between  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  or  met  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment at  the  various  hospiees,  where  their  hosts  were  solitary  monks  who  had  bade  adieu  to  the 
world,  and  passed  their  lives  amid  the  snow,  ice,  and  thousand  other  dangers  of  the  mountains.  Here 
passed — 

“The  careful  merchant,  with  his  anxious  brow, 

Tlie  pious  monk,  the  pilgrim  light  equipped, 

Tlie  gloomy  robber  and  musician  gay, 

Tlie  di’iver,  with  his  heavy-laden  horse, 

^Vl^o  hither  comes  from  distant  haunts  of  men,” 

and  smugglers,  huntsmen,  waggoners,  soldiers,  and  bands  of  gipsies  have  in  times  past  given  an  aspect 
of  peculiar  and  varied  liveliness  to  these  roads.  Hor  has  the  liveliness  decreased,  though  it  may  have 
lost  something  of  its  gay,  media3val  colouring,  and  is  more  and  more  eonfined  to  the  main  roads. 
Even  in  those  days,  however,  wo  eonstantly  meet  bright,  hopeful-looking  journeymen  and  meehanics, 
passing  from  one  canton  into  another,  herdsmen  driving  their  cattle,  traders  from  Lombardy,  carriers 
ID  blue  blouses,  Italian  shepherds  and  dealers  in  small  wares.  Most  of  those  whom  we  encounter  up 
here  in  the  summer-time,  however,  arc  active,  merry-looking  tourists,  armed  with  stick  and  knapsack, 
and  carrying  a tuft  of  edehveiss  in  their  hats.  They  are  for  the  most  part  diligently  and  eagerly 
intent  upon  studying  the  nervous  system  of  Switzerland,  its  network  of  roads,  of  which  there  are  a 
thousand  meshes,  and  as  they  do  so  they  utter  a shout  of  triumph,  and  cry — 

‘ ‘ Tlierc  are  so  many  roads  wliicb  I have  never  paced. 

There  are  so  many  wines  which  I have  yet  to  taste ! ” 


THE 
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LAKE  CONSTANCE. 

“ oil,  the  blissful  joy  of  travel ! 

Late  and  early  ’tis  my  cry ; 

May  and  June,  July  and  August, 
They  are  nigh  and  summer’s  nigh  ! 
Then  the  heart  in  every  breast 
Swells  with  rapture  and  unrest.” 


PSATEN. 


How  gaily  and  merrily  the  summer  birds  flit  to  and  fro  on 
the  northern  shores  of  this  charming  lake ! Here  we  see  tra- 
velling costumes  of  all  colours,  straw  hats,  fluttering  veils,  and 
porters  carrying  luggage ; and  there  are  brilliant  hotels  with 
steaming  kitchens,  bright-looking  country-people  standing  at 
their  house-doors,  green  trees,  fragrant  gardens,  and  the  greenish- 
blue  crystal  waters  of  the  lake  sparkling  in  the  sunshine ; while 
amid  all  this  bright  and  busy  scene  we  hear  the  constant  whistle 
of  the  steam-engine  and  the  ringing  of  the  hell  of  the  stcam-hoat. 

On  the  opposite  side  we  see  stately  castles  and  pleasant- 
looking  villas,  white  houses  and  flshermen’s  huts,  neat,  pros- 
perous towns  and  clean  villages  nestling  in  the  midst  of  peaceful 
orchards,  golden  corn-fields,  and  green  luxuriant  meadows  and 
vineyards,  which  contrast  jileasantly  with  the  dark  wood  which 
clothes  the  mountain-side. 

Here  we  are  on  German  soil,  at  Friedrichshafeu,  perhajis,  or 
at  Lindau,  where  trains  are  constantly  arriving  from  the  north 
and  cast  freighted  with  summer  visitors  to  Switzerland.  They 
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come  from  gay  Yiciina  and  grave  Berlin,  from  ancient  Prague  and  Breslau,  from  Dresden  and  Leipzig, 
from  smoky  IlamLnrg,  Bremen,  Frankfort,  and  Mentz,  for  all  these  places  are  in  direct  communication 
with  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  this  is  the  goal  at  Avhich  all  meet.  iN'o  lake  has  been  so  courted  by 
commerce  or  so  completely  surrounded  by  a net-work  of  iron  rails  as  this  of  Lake  Constance. 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  find  one’s  way  amid  the  confusion  of  lines  which  meet  upon  its 
shores.  There  arc  the  Augsburg-Lindau  and  the  Stuttgart-Friedrichshafen  lines  upon  the  German 
side;  and,  upon  the  Swiss,  the  Eorschach-St. -Gaik  Zurich-Eomanshorn,  Ziirich-Eorschach,  Eorschach- 
Chur  and  many  others. 

Men  and  merchandise  are  all  hurrying  across  to  Switzerland,  and  hotels  as  well  as  warehouses 
and  granaries  stand  open  day  and  night  to  receive  whatever  goods  may  be  brought  by  land  or  water. 


DEPAKTXJBE  FBOM  FEIEDEICHSHAPEN. 

Most  travellers,  perhaps,  will  think  that  there  is  more  poetry  to  be  met  with  on  the  shores  of  the 
western  Lake  of  Genova,  and  to  many,  the  smooth  tongue  of  France  sounds  more  graceful  than 
the  honest  German  which  is  the  language  of  this  district  These  persons,  accordingly,  huriy  over  the 
venerable  “ Swabian  sea,”  like  birds  of  passage,  on  their  way  to  the  Alpine  valleys  which  loom  in  the 
distance,  where  they  expect  to  find  that  which  shall  better  satisfy  their  ideas  of  beauty.  The  good 
Bodensee  is  too  plain  and  simple,  and  is  too  Swabian  in  character  to  suit  them. 

And  yet  it  is  full  of  beauty,  only  the  beauty  is  of  a kind  which  needs  to  be  quietly  enjoyed 
before  it  can  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  It  does  not  thrust  itself  upon  your  notice  with  the  French 
grace  of  more  luxuriant  Leman,  nor  docs  it  fill  you  with  such  ecstatic  rapture  as  the  scenery 
of  Geneva.  But  the  two  lakes  are  brothers;  both  are  children  of  one  common  father,  and  both 
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receive  nourishment  from  the  copious  glacier-streams  Avhich  flow  forth  from  the  venerable  Gotthard. 
They  are  like  moats  placed  east  and  west  of  the  fortress  of  Ilelvetia;  and  from  them  the  country 
slopes  njiwards  till,  after  passing  through  various  gradations  of  hill  and  dale,  it  culminates  in  the 
region  of  the  Alps.  There  is  a yet  fiu-ther  rcsemhlance  between  the  two;  for,  as  the  navigation  of 
the  Ehine  is  stopped  immediately  on  its  leaving  the  Untersee,  by  the  falls  of  Schaffhausen ; so,  too, 
the'  course  of  the  Ehone  is  arrested,  as  it  flows  out  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  by  the  raging  torrent  of 
the  Perte  du  Ehone.  Two  neighbouring  powers  meet  on  the  shores  of  Geneva;  but  the  Ehine,  as  it 
passes  through  Lake  Constance,  forms  the  boundary  line  between  the  lovely  Swiss  cantons  of  St.  Gall 
and  Thurgau,  and  no  fewer  than  four  other  states — namely,  Austria,  as  represented  by  Tyrol,  Bavaria, 
Baden,  and  Wurtemberg. 

The  old  lake  has  many  times  changed  its  name  but  never  its  colour.  It  sparkled,  as  now,  in  all 
its  blue-green  sj)lendour  when  the  Eomans  called  it  Lake  Brigantinus,  and  their  cheerful  old  town 
of  Brigantia,  the  modern  Brcgenz,  still  lies  hidden  by  the  bay  at  the  eastern  corner  of  the  lake. 
They  gave  the  names  of  Venetus  and  Acronius  to  different  parts  of  it ; but  in  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  called  Lacus  Podamicus  and  Mare  Podamus,  which  the  German  tongue  modified  first  into  Bodam 
and  then  into  Bodmensee ; the  “Swabian  Sea”  was  another  of  its  names,  and  we,  of  modern  times, 
know  it  as  the  lovely  “Bodensee.”  The  ancient  lake,  lying  amid  fruit-laden  orchards,  is  like  a 
pleasant  illustration  of  some  of  Hebei’s  homely  poetry;  and  is  not  the  honest  German  tongue  to  be 
heard  on  both  sides  of  it  ? 

We  are  now  standing  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  beneath  the  fragrant,  shady  trees  belonging  to  the 
hotel  of  Friedrichshafen.  It  is  a calm,  still  night,  and  the  moon — “sleeping  sunshine,”  as  some  one 
has  called  her — is  dreaming  upon  the  waters.  The  air  which  blows  across  the  gently  heaving  surflice 
from  the  Thurgau  shore  feels  softer  and  more  summer-like,  and  the  dark  boats  as  they  rock  to  and 
fro  on  the  water  look  like  cradles  in  a dream.  There  is  what  looks  like  a thin,  pale  mist  rising  along 
the  opposite  horizon;  but  to-morrow,  when  we  see  it  in  bright  daylight,  we  shall  And  that  it  has 
turned  into  a chain  of  mountains  which  rise  gently  from  the  lower  level  about  Zurich  in  the  west, 
and  culminate  in  the  Glarnisch,  the  glorious  Santis,  Altmann,  and  the  heights  of  Kasten  and  Ivamor. 
Looking  south  and  east,  we  see  the  three  sister-peaks  of  Mittagspitze,  Widderstein,  and  Ehaetikon, 
together  with  the  mighty  Scesa  Plana  of  the  Grisons,  which  is  the  loftiest  summit  to  be  seen  from 

the  Bodensee.  We  see  too but  for  the  moment  we  see  only  the  waves  gliding  softly  and  smoothly 

shore-wards,  each  with  a golden  coronet  on  its  head.  They  look  as  if  they  flowed  from  the  sleeping 
moon  which  is  now  emerging  from  the  depths  below,  and  we  are  reminded  of  Hebei’s  children’s 
song : — 

“ ‘ Wliat  does  it  do,  then,  all  the  night. 

It  keeps  so  very  stiU  ? ’ 

‘ Wliy,  don’t  you  see  it’s  making  -waves  ? ’ ” — 

waves  and  fairly  tales  ! 

As  we  listen  to  the  murmur  of  the  waters  we  muse  upon  the  ancient  days  when  the  shore  was 
bordered  by  thick  forests,  and  the  lake-dweller  raised  his  habitation  upon  piles  sunk  in  the  water, 
and  the  bear  and  the  primaeval  stag  dwelt  in  the  neighbouring  thicket.  Then  followed  the  time 
when  the  Eomans  invaded  the  wilderness.  Tiberius  launched  a fleet  ujion  the  lake,  and  forts  were 
built  upon  the  rocks  along  the  shore  as  a defence  against  the  Vv'arlike,  liberty-loving  Alemanni  and 
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Rhccti.  Later  still,  in  the  fourth  eentury,  the  waters  of  the  lake  extended  to  where  Eheineck  now 
stands.  But  a great  deal  of  w'ater  has  passed  through  the  lake  since  then,  and  the  Ehine  and 
Bregenzer  Ach  have  together  formed  such  an  extensive  deposit  of  slimy,  reed-covered  soil  in  the 
eastern  corner,  that  Eheineck  now  stands  inland  an  hour’s  distance  from  the  shore.  Christianity 
came  and  settled  on  the  Ehine  when  the  Eomans  were  gone;  and,  strong  in  their  faith,  the  foreign 
apostles  Galliis  and  Colinnban  entered  the  forests  cross  and  axe  in  hand.  St.  Gall,  the  gentle 
Evangelist  of  the  Alemanni,  it  was  who,  like  St.  Benedict  in  Italy,  had  the  chief  share  in  causing 
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the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  he  shed  abroad  upon 
the  Avhole  surrounding  neighbourhood,  where  the 
people  had  hitherto  lived  in  the  darkness  of 
heathenism.  The  echo  of  his  name  still  remains 
and  may  be  heard  in  the  name  of  the  canton  which  borders  a part  of  the  lake  close  to  Arbon,  where 
the  Apostle  took  refuge  in  his  last  illness  with  Willimar,  his  companion  in  the  faith.  One  monastery 
arose  after  another  under  the  protection  of  the  bold  Merovingians  and  Carlovingians.  The  Mero- 
vingians, indeed,  were  masters  of  almost  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  and  however  much  the  Alemanni 
might  kick,  they  could  not  shake  off  the  Frankish  yoke.  After  a time,  castles  rose  above  the 
monasteries,  and  the  dark  old  ruined  towers,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  mountain-slopes  of 
Thurgau  and  St.  Gall,  seem  to  speak  to  us  in  the  language  of  the  Middle  Ages.  An  age  of  greater 
enlightenment  succeeded;  and  we  see  the  venerable  figure  of  Barbarossa,  the  great  Ilohcustaufen  hero, 
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riding  along  the  lake.  Sweet  love-songs  echo  from  the  castles;  and  towns  and  villages  spring  up 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  blossoming  fruit-trees.  The  country  around  abounds  in  wealth,  and  the 
rich  town  of  Lindau  has  been  called  the  Swabian  Venice.  Here,  too,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens, 
the  fair  youth  Hom-adin,  finds  himself  inspired  to  sing  his  graceful  songs.  He  dwells  yonder  in  the 


castle  of  Arbon,  and  may  often  be  heard  playing  the  lute,  while  his  skijff  floats  upon  the  waves  of 
the  “Swabian  Sea.”  It  was  to  him  the  poet  alluded,  w^hen  he  sang : — 


“ The  spring  is  only  just  awake, 

Its  Lloom  is  still  on  tree  and  lake ; 

And  blooming,  too,  in  yonder  boat, 

A youtli  upon  the  waves  doth  float  ” — 


a song  which  ends  with  the  dismal  rhyme  of  “scaffold.” 

After  this  the  grey  fog  rolled  back  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  an  age  of  murder  and 
bloodshed  succeeded,  while  the  haughty  lords  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  contested  the  possession  of 
Switzerland  with  the  Counts  of  Wurtemberg.  The  powerful  leagued  with  the  more  powerful,  and 
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tlicir  alliances  were  severed  by  the  sword ; castles  Vfere  besieged,  captured,  and  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  walls  around  the  towns  wore  laid  low. 

Then  there  was  the  “ Swabian  war,”  at  the  time  of  the  first  Maximilian,  when  the  newly  formed 
Confederacy  was  shaken  by  rude  storms  within  as  well  as  without.  Then  followed  the  stormy  time 
of  the  Eeformation,  which  cleared  the  air,  and  then  came  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  following  hard 
upon  the  former  like  a reaper  with  a blood-stained  scythe.  The  beautiful  fields  of  Switzerland  lay 
desolate  and  trodden  down ; the  towns  grew  more  and  more  quiet,  and  a dark  atmosphere  seemed  to 
brood  over  the  face  of  the  whole  eountry.  The  next  storm  came  from  the  west ; and,  as  in  the  time 
of  the  Merovingians,  the  Franks  returned  to  the  charge  with  the  torch  of  insurrection  and  the  flag 
of  revolution  in  their  hands.  There  was  a general  conflagration,  and  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
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winds  fanned  the  flames.  War  raged  yonder  in  beautiful  Thurgau  and  along  the  shore  of  the  lake 
as  far  as  Constance;  and  now  — there  is  the  moon  shedding  her  shimmering  light  upon  the  waters, 
and  a profound  peace  broods  over  the  entire  landscape.  Yo  fiery  beacon  gleams  upon  the  mountain- 
tops,  startling  the  terrified  peasant  from  his  bed ; and  yonder  distant  horn  is  but  the  signal  of  the 
village-watchman,  warning  us  that  the  hours  are  passing,  even  as  the  centuries  themselves  have  passed 
away.  The  mists  sinlc  down,  the  moon  rises  gradually,  and  the  dawn  begins  to  break  over  the 
eastern  Alps.  We  can  hear  the  morning  bells  ringing  on  the  Swiss  shore  across  the  lake,  and,  as  wo 
listen,  the  soimd  seems  to  merge  into  the  long-drawn  note  of  an  Alp-horn,  which  fills  our  hearts  with 
longing  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side. 

There  is  an  old  story  which  tells  how  long  ago  there  lived  at  Gcrlikon,  in  Thurgau,  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  Thiir,  a pious  herdsman  named  Ileinrich.  He  walked  every  day  in  the  grey,  early 
da^rn,  to  the  little  church  of  Gachnang  for  the  early  mass.  Heaven  favoured  him  in  a very  especial 

manner;  for,  whereas  the  distance  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  naturally  hear  the  church-hell  at 

his  home  in  Gerlikon,  the  sound  was  nevertheless  borne  to  his  ear  clear  and  bright  every  morning, 
and  then  he  would  take  his  staff  and  pouch  and  go  down  to  Gachnang. 

Snell  is  the  story;  and  our  longing  ears  are  also  preternaturally  sharpened,  so  that  they  hear,  or 

seem  to  hear,  the  enticing  call  of  the  Alp-horn.  Accordingly,  we  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  sweet 
illusion,  and  bid  adieu  to  the  life  of  captivity  we  have  led  in  the  close  town,  saying,  with  the 
yearning  felt  by  the  man  who  stood  on  the  ramparts  of  Strasburg — 

“ I lieard  an  Alp-horn  snrely  yonder ! ” 

We  too  cross  over  to  the  Swiss  shore,  and  wave  our  last  farewell  to  Germany. 

And  what  do  we  see  around  us  ? 

“ A bine  sea,  ‘stretcliing  far  and  wide, 

Meadows,  nut-trees,  in  their  pride, 
rishers’  huts  along  the  strand, 

"Waves  that  break  upon  the  sand. 

Snow-white  mountain-peaks  as  well — 

Traveller,  yield  thee  to  the  spell!  ” 

As  we  drive  along  the  shore,  the  Swiss  flag  floats  merrily  above  our  heads;  and,  from  vessels  of  all 
sizes,  from  castles  and  towers,  the  white  cross  on  the  red  ground  waves  us  a hearty  welcome.  It  floats 
too  from  the  harbour  buildings  of  Eorschach,  where  our  boat  lands. 

Eorschach  is  a busy  manufacturing  town,  built  out  upon  the  lake  as  a sort  of  outpost  of  the 
canton  of  St.  Gall ; and,  in  sj)ite  of  all  the  bustle,  it  makes  a wonderfully  pleasant  and  refreshing 
impression  upon  us.  Properly  speaking,  the  passing  traveller  sees  nothing  but  a few  large  buildings, 
belonging  to  the  harbour  and  railway  station,  but  he  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  comfort  and 
cheerful  prosperity  of  the  place,  if,  from  his  boat  or  the  window  of  his  carriage,  he  gets  a glimpse 
of  the  bright,  often  palatial-looldng  houses,  with  their  gay  gardens  and  orchards  and  shining  windows, 
and  this  impression  Avill  be  confirmed  if  he  walks  through  the  broad  streets  which  will  take  him  to 
the  clean  hotel  upon  the  market-place. 

“ Eorscahun,”  as  it  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  then  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be 
the  corn  market  of  Switzerland  and  the  station  of  her  custom-house  officers.  In  this,  the  granary 
of  Helvetia,  the  golden  corn  was  stored  in  gigantic  magazines  built  on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

The  place  has  become  of  more  importance  still  in  these  days,  having  groAvn  to  be  the  centre  of 
a brisk  export  trade.  There  are  tlu-ee  lines  of  railway  startmg  from  it : one  which  passes  along  the 
shore  by  Arbon  and  Eomanshorn  to  Constance;  another  which  crosses  the  green,  pine-covered  heights 
to  St.  Gall;  while  a third  enters  the  valley  of  the  Ehine  and  proceeds  as  far  as  Chur,  from  which 
place  it  has  every  inclination  to  cross  the  Spliigen.  Then,  too,  there  arc  the  ships,  many  of  which 
daily  put  into  the  port,  or  leave  it  on  their  way  to  Schafllhausen,  Constance,  IJeberlingen,  Meersburg, 
Lindau,  Friedrichshafen,  and  Eregenz. 

In  former  times  Eorschach  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  and  sprang  up  at  the  same  time 
as  the  town  of  that  name.  As,  however,  the  citizens  of  St.  Gall  were  always  at  war  with  the 
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abbots,  one  of  tlicsc  latter  at  length  determined  on  breaking  up  his  encampment  in  the  rebellious 
town  and  rebuilding  his  abbey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eorschach.  This  displeased  the  citizens  of 
St.  Gall,  and  they  went  down  to  Eorschach,  accompanied  by  the  Appenzellers,  who  were  always 
ready  for  a quarrel,  and  whom  they  had  invited  to  go  with  them.  Together  they  set  fire  to  the 
half-built  monastery,  spent  the  night  in  singing  wild  songs  and  making  themselves  tipsy  with  the 
wine  which  they  had  discovered  by  the  light  of  the  flames,  and  returned  the  next  morning  to  their 
mountains  as  happy  as  heroes. 

After  this,  St.  Gall  was  allowed  to  retain  her  ancient  abbey,  but  she  had  to  suffer  for  her 
practical  joke  by  submitting  to  various  ecclesiastical  penalties,  and  by  paying  a heavy  fine  in  hard 
cash.  The  daughter-convent  'at  Eorschach  was  rebuilt  in  spite  of  everything,  and  received  the  name 
of  Mariaberg.  It  is  now  turned  into  a government  school. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  of  this  lake-port  is  like  a lovely  garden ; and,  on  the  Eorschacherberg 
which  rises  behind  the  orchards,  many  an  ancient  castle  is  to  be  seen  appearing  among  the  dark 
woods.  Wicken  is  one  of  these ; Wartonsec,  which  lies  enshrouded  in  vineyards  and  is  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  another.  The  nobles  to  whom  the  latter  belonged  also  built  Wartegg,  which 
lies  lower  down;  and  the  lords  of  Eorschach  possessed,  until  1450,  what  is  now  a desolate  ruin 
called  the  Castle  of  St.  Anno,  so  named  in  later  times  after  the  saint  whose  body  rests  in  the  castle- 

4 , 

chapel. 

Looking  westward  from  the  harbour,  you  see  on  your  left  hand  several  pleasant  villages  dotted 
along  the  lake  and  half  hidden  among  fruit-trees.  Such  are  Horn,  Tiibach,  Ober-  and  Lnter- 
Steinach,  and,  a little  farther  on,  dreamy  Arbon,  which  juts  out  into  the  lake. 

There  is  an  old  castle  at  Steinach,  which  once  sheltered  the  Minnesingers,  but  which  is  now 
famous  for  the  delicious  grapes  which  grow  on  its  slopes,  and  for  the  super-excellent  mne  which 
they  produce.  More  famous  still,  however,  is  the  tower  of  the  castle  at  Ai-bon. 

The  Eomans  called  the  place  Arbor  Felix,  the  Lucky  Tree ; because  it  was  said  that  on  their  first 
landing  a miracle  occurred,  similar  to  that  which  attended  the  landing  of  Augustus  at  Caprese,  where 
the  joyful  news  was  brought  to  him  that  an  old,  withered  oak  had  begun  to  put  forth  leaves  the 
moment  his  foot  touched  the  shore.  That  was  the  first  Arbor  Felix ; that  on  the  shores  of 
Helvetia  is  the  second.  Germans,  especially  those  who  are  given  to  dreaming  over  history,  will  find 
the  place  more  interesting  from  its  connection  with  Konradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  who 
dwelt  here  in  the  castle  which  the  Merovingians  had  built,  sang  the  deeds  of  his  forefathers,  and 
dreamt  of  love  and  crowns  while  he  waited  for  news  from  deceitful  Italy.  The  little  town  enjoyed 
many  privileges  at  that  time,  and  was  very  flourishing  until  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens  had  passed 
away,  when  its  prosperity  declined.  It  is  still  sufficiently  important,  however;  and  during  the  time 
when  heathenism,  after  being  nearly  exterminated,  seemed  to  ‘recover  its  strength  and  strike  deeper 
root  than  ever,  little  Arbon  was  a sort  of  haven  of  refuge  for  Christianity.  Here  dwelt  one  solitary 
priest,  who  still  worshipped  the  Christians’  God  in  secret,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  St.  Columban’s 
disciples,  he  gave  them  a hospitable  reception.  This  was  in  the  year  609.  Five  years  later,  St.  Gall 
penetrated  farther  into  the  country  and  founded  his  monastery  at  the  end  of  the  forest.  The  old 
Eoman  settlement  had  then  been  long  destroyed,  and  a ripple  from  the  great  tidal  wave  of  migration 
had  passed  over  it.  It  revived  again  under  Christian  auspices,  and,  on  the  extinction  of  the  house 
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of  Hohenstaufen,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  lords  of  Kemnaten  and  Bodman,  then  into  that 
of  the  bishops  of  Constance,  and  under  the  protection  of  their  crozier  it  remained  until  the  general 
revolution  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  After  passing  through  these  different  phases,  Arbon  is 
now  the  principal  town  in  the  canton  of  Thurgau.  Between  this  place  and  Eomanshorn  the  coast 
presents  little  variety,  but  it  is  clothed  with  forests  of  fruit-trees,  and  the  slopes  and  hills  bring 
forth  the  gifts  of  Pomona  in  richest  abundance.  If  Thurgau  be  the  fruit-canton  par  preference., 
surely  the  district  of  Arbon  is  its  very  heart  and  core ; and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  nicknamed 
“ Must-Indies,”  the  pears  and  apples  being  here  converted  into  must.  Looking  at  the  immense 
number  of  casks  which  are  filled  with  this  favourite  beverage  every  autumn,  one  is  puzzled  to 
understand  how  such  great  quantities  of  apples  and  pears  can  be  dispatched  from  Eomanshorn  across 
the  Swabian  Sea  to  have  their  juice  expressed  by  the  ever- thirsty  Suevi ; but  so  it  is. 

Eomanshorn  is  a second  Eorschach,  and  who  can  tell  whether  the  two  flourishing  towns  may  not 
look  across  at  one  another  from  their  moles  with  something  of  envy?  Like  the  sister-town,  Eomans- 
horn is  growing  up  amid  the  driving  smoke  of  railways  and  steam-boats,  and  its  flashing  windows 
seem  to  beam  with  confidence  in  the  future. 

Steam  alters  the  course  of  everything.  To  be  sure  the  fisherman’s  boat  still  floats  on  the  lake, 
net  and  hook  are  still  busy  in  its  depths;  and,  though  it  may  diminish  year  by  year  the  catching 
of  the  “famous  fish  of  the  Bodensee,”  bream,  pike,  shad-fish,  grayling,  lake-trout,  &c.,  will  never 
entirely  cease;  but,  of  late  years,  many  a fisherman  has  allowed  his  nets  to  rot  and  his  hooks  to 
rust,  while  he  himself  has  turned  into  an  inn-keeper,  guide,  driver,  or  owner  of  a bathing  estab- 
lishment, and  finds  his  new  business  much  more  profitable. 

The  old  clumsy  sailing  vessels  seem  to  have  almost  disappeared,  together  with  the  large  fish 
which  used  formerly  to  be  caught  in  the  Bodensee.  Many  an  old  boatman  who  was  once  terribly 
annoyed  by  the  wild  Fohn^  has  now  a safe  enough  berth  as  sailor  or  steersman  on  board  some  of 
the  many  steamers,  and  laughs  at  those  of  his  former  comrades  whom  he  sees  still  crossing  the  lake 
in  their  sailing  boats. 

All  along  the  coast,  between  Eomanshorn  and  the  town  of  Constance  in  Baden,  lie  the  villages  of 
Utwil,  Kesswil,  Giittingen,  Altnau,  Munsterlingen,  and  Bottikofen,  like  sea-pearls  strung  upon  a green 
thread,  all  in  the  canton  of  Thurgau  and  the  land  of  fruit-trees.  The  church-towers  peep  out  above 
the  trees ; and  close  by  every  church  stands  a tap-house,  where,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  men 
and  lads  stand  about  in  tlieii*  shirt-sleeves,  playing  at  nine-pins  and  singing  the  nonsense-rhymes 
with  which  the  cider  inspires  them. 

“ At  Zita  I’m  a careless  youtli, 

At  Zita  I am  good, 

At  Zita  I have  socks  and  shoes, 

At  Zita  I’ve  no  hat ! ” 

Our  steamer  carries  us  farther  on,  however,  to  Constance,  and  we  smile  as  the  bright  old  song 
rises  to  our  lips  : — 

‘ ‘ Constance  lies  on  the  Bodensee ; 

If  you  don’t  believe  it,  go  there  and  see.” 

And  in  very  truth  there  it  lies,  the  grave,  ancient  Constance  of  history,  rising  from  out  the  Avaters 

* A sort  of  sirocco. 
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as  if  she  were  the  bride  of  the  lake ; and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  French, 
when  they  named  the  Bodensee  after  her.  We  salute  the  venerable  matron  in  passing,  and  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  as  we  emerge  from  amid  the  black  shadows  cast  by  those  who  tortured  John  Huss 
and  his  companions. 

Following  the  course  of  the  lihiue,  we  pass  under  the  bridge  and  into  the  IJntersee,  the  second 
division  of  the  lake.  The  German  shore  is  on  our  right,  and  the  Swiss  town  of  Gottlieben  on  our 


TUE  UNTEKSEE,  FROM  ARENENBERG. 


left.  Helvetia  and  Germania  seem  for  a short  time  to  have  changed  places,  Constance  has  crossed 
over  to  the  Swiss  bank  on  the  left,  while  Schaffhausen,  both  town  and  canton,  are  on  the 
right. 

But  for  the  danger  of  getting  the  rheumatism  by  remaining  too  long  upon  the  lake,  the  traveller 
might  profitably  spend  more  time  in  exploring  the  Untersee  and  the  Ueberlingensee.  The  name  of 
XJntersec  is  given  to  the  wonderful  expanse  of  water  between  Constance  and  Stein,  but  it  is  also  called 
Zellerscc  from  the  charming  town  of  Eadolfzell  on  its  northern  bank.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to 
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have  a right  to  the  name  of  Bodensee ; but  at  least  it  is  the  lovely  daughter  of  a lovely 
mother — 

“ Aiid  many  a fair  and  lovely  pearl  within  its  depths  doth  rest ; ” 

the  most  beautiful  of  them  all  being  the  island-garden  of  Eeichenau.  But  Eeichenau  belongs  to  Baden, 
and  we  are  not  to  go  beyond  Switzerland.  Here,  too,  nature  has  been  lavish  of  her  charms,  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  Untersee  is  adorned  with  villages,  castles,  and  villas,  some  pictui-esque,  some  celebrated, 
which,  with  a background  of  wooded  hills,  combine  to  form  such  a landscape  as  cannot  fail  to  excite 
our  liveliest  admiration. 

Close  by  is  Gottlieben,  already  mentioned,  an  ancient  castle  buEt  and  fortified  by  the  Bishops 


WAEEHOUSE  IN  STECICBOEN. 


of  Constance  as  a jilace  of  refuge  in  time  of  need.  Its  foundations  are  still  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  raging  fm’y  of  the  Ehine,  which  has  made  some  encroachments  along  the  shore.  In  the  same 
year,  and  in  the  same  month  of  the  year,  a pope  and  a heretic  were  confined  in  this  castle.  The 
pope  was  John  XXIII.,  and  the  heretic  was  John  Huss.  Altogether  there  is  a good  deal  of  church 
history  connected  with  this  neighbourhood,  and  almost  all  the  villages  round  once  belonged  to  church 
dignitaries.  Ermattingen,  for  instance,  a royal  estate  some  little  way  farther  on,  was  given  to  the 
Abbot  of  Eeichenau  by  Charles  Martel  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  it  had  been  an  apple. 

The  whole  shore  of  fhe  lake  was  once  occupied  by  lacusfrine  habitations  built  upon  piles,  and  the 
bed  of  the  Untersee  has  akeady  yielded  some  remarkable  information;  but  the  peasants  of  the 
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neighbourhood  have  more  to  say  about  the  wonderful  events  connected  with  some  of  the  chateaux 
which  lie  surrounded  by  gardens  and  park-like  grounds. 

rrc-eminent  among  them  all  is  beautiful  Arenenberg,  where  once  dwelt  a youth  who  sat  and 
dreamed  of  an  empire,  much  as  Konradiu  had  done  before  him  at  Arbon.  The  star  of  the  Imperial 
house  had  set,  and  Hortense,  the  ex-queen  of  Ilolland,  waited  here  with  her  son  in  the  hope  of  its 
rising  again.  She  did  not  herself  live  to  see  it,  but  her  son.  Prince  Louis,  president  of  the  Thurgau 
Eifle  Club,  after  a while  deserted  his  safe  eyrie  ‘‘because  his  time  was  come,”  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  hid  his  melancholy  past  beneath  the  folds  of  the  imperial  mantle. 

Once  more  the  star  has  set,  and  once  again  an  imperial  widow  waits  here  with  her  son,  and 
watches  impatiently  for  the  dawn.  Very  different  stories  these  from  those  of  the  lake-dwellers  ! 

And  yet  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  would  seem  to  be  too  soft  to  suggest  ideas  of  conquest  or 
deeds  of  violence.  The  view  from  Arenenberg  of  the  Untersee  and  the  glorious  island  of  Eeichenau  is 
like  some  lovely  poem.  The  island  rises  but  a little  way  out  of  the  blue  waters,  which  placidly 
reflect  its  chateaux,  convents,  tiny  villages,  woods,  fields,  orchards,  vine-clad  hills  and  pastures.  Hear 
Arenenberg  also  lies  the  kindred  chateau  of  Eugensberg,  whose  name  reminds  us  of  its  founder,  the 
Duke  of  Leuchtenberg ; and  flirther  on  lie  the  bold-looking  Salenstein,  Sandegg,  Hard,  and  Wolfsberg, 
all  of  which  are  pleasantly  adapted  for  the  enjoyment  of  quiet  and  repose : 

“ No  sound  is  heard  of  sword  or  sliield.” 

Light  and  air,  tree,  coast,  and  water  have  combined  to  produce  such  a landscape  as  may  well  make 
every  one  long  to  build  his  cottage  or  his  chateau  here,  as  the  case  may  be.  What  perfect  bliss  it  is 
merely  to  float  along  in  one’s  canoe  ! 

“ Mortal  man  can  never  give  us — 

Even  love  cannot  bestow  it — 

Such  a life,  so  waim  with  sunshine, 

As  unto  our  soul  here  speaketh. 

Only  let  our  boat  float  onwards 
’Mid  the  beauty  all  around  us  ! 

The  Great  Arcliitect  has  surely 
Ne’er  created  spot  more  lovely ! ” 

SCIIEFFEL. 

Ancient  history,  church  history,  and  modern  history  repeat  themselves  all  along  the  coast  like 
the  refrain  of  some  song.  We  have  now  reached  Steckborn,  which,  like  the  rest,  has  had  its  lacustrine 
habitations  and  its  lordly  abbots  with  whom  it  fought  and  struggled ; and  now,  like  its  neighbours, 
it  joins  in  the  general  march  forward.  It  was  formerly  called  Steckbaren,  and  still  boasts  the 
“tower”  belonging  to  the  time  when  the  abbots  before  mentioned  girded  on  their  swords  over 
their  stoles  and  were  quite  capable  of  therewith  collecting  and  defending  theii’  Jura  stolce.  The  tower 
is  now  used  for  a general  warehouse. 

As  our  little  vessel  glides  down  the  lovely  Ehine,  whether  we  look  to  the  Swiss  or  to  the  Swabian 
side,  our  attention  is  constantly  arrested  by  fresh  picturesque  views,  and  by  the  “castles  on  the 
mountains,”  of  which  there  is  a grand  series  between  Gaienhofen  and  Oberstaad  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Glarisegg  and  Preudenfels  on  the  other.  The  excursion  down  the  river  and  through  the  Untersee 
to  Stein  and  thenee  to  Schaff hausen,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  which  North  Switzerland 
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affords.  The  artist  will  find  an  abundant  supply  of  dainty  subjects  for  bis  pencil,  all  compressed 
within  a small  space,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  district  should  so  generally  escape  the  notice 
of  tourists.  But,  little  known  as  it  is,  and  unfamiliar  as  most  of  the  names  are  to  the  ear,  every  one 
has  at  least  heard  of  old  “ Stein  am  Ehein.”  A picturesque  old  nook  it  is,  with  much  to  remind 
us  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  its  solemn,  ancient  houses,  with  their  broad  gables,  weather-beaten  coats-of- 
arms,  snug  oriel-windows,  and  wmlls  covered  with  faded  frescoes  and  long-forgotten  names,  and  in  the 


STEIN  ON  THE  BHENE. 


groining  of  the  old  roof  of  the  court-house,  which  was  once  the  guildhall,  “Zum  Klee.”  To  complete 
the  picture,  the  rocky  height  at  the  back  of  the  town  is  crowned  by  an  old  ruined  castle  belonging 
to  the  You  Hohenklingcn,  which  looks  far  and  wide  over  lake,  shore,  and  river,  as  if  it  were  a mounted 
sentinel. 

Small  as  it  is,  Stein  has  a long  history,  beginning  with  the  Eomans,  who  had  a camp  on  the 
little  Ehenish  island  of  Word  or  Word,  from  which  there  is  said  to  have  been  a bridge  to  the  shore 
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of  the  Alcmanni.  Traces  of  this  bridge  are,  it  is  said,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  Ehinc 
at  low  water.  Eurg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  a suburb  of  Stein,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a bridge,  was  anciently  called  Gaunodurum,  and  was  in  existence  before  the  Komans  came  to  the  spot. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  Stein  was  turned  into  a sort  of  stronghold  by  the  dukes  of  Swabia,  and  the  convent 
of  Ilohentwicl  was  removed  thither  from 
Singen. 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the 
most  remote  places  arc  affected  by  the 
course  of  the  world’s  history ; how  the 
foam  from  the  surge  of  great  public 
events  gets  hurled  into  the  most  secluded 
valleys,  and  flakes  of  it  even  touch  the 
recluses  who  dwell  among  the  moun- 
tains. The  little  town  of  Stein  has  had 
full  experience  of  this.  The  Thirty  Years’ 

War  sent  one  wave  over  it ; for  the 
Swedish  General  Horn  passed  through 
and  laid  it  waste,  on  his  way  to  the 
siege  of  Constance ; and  another  similar 
wave  rolled  over  it  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  Austrians  com- 
mitted equal  havoc,  firing,  burning,  and 
plundering,  as  they  passed  by  on  their 
way  into  Switzerland.  After  this  Stein 
was  given  to  Schaflf hausen,  having  pre- 
viously belonged  to  Zurich,  with  which 
canton  it  had  had  some  dispute  on  the 
subject  of  recruiting  for  foreign  armies, 
which  it  had  unlawfully  sanctioned ; and, 
in  fact,  with  Stein  we  have  reached  the 
canton  of  Schaffhausen,  which  lies  almost 
entirely  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine. 

Its  friendly  neighbour,  Baden,  encircles 
it  on  three  sides,  and  Thurgau  and  Zurich 
join  it  on  the  south.  Switzerland  does 
not  always  look  like  Switzeiland,  at  least  tower  in  scmvi'EnAusEN. 

not  like  what  the  generality  of  tourists 


imagine  it  to  be,  and  there  is  little  that  is  Swiss  about  the  scenery  of  Schaffhausen.  There  are  no 
striking  or  romantie  features  in  the  landscape  throughout  the  whole  of  the  canton,  which  presents  a 
very  matter-of-fact  asj)ect  to  the  eye.  The  population,  however,  is  extremely  active  and  industrious_, 


and  quite  independent  of  all  foreign  assistance,  for  the  products  of  their  own  soil  are  amply  sufficient 
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for  all  their  bodily  wants.  The  arms  of  Schaffhausen  are  a black  ram  on  a field  of  gold,  and  aptly 
symbolise  both  its  strength  and  wealth.  The  Eeformation  found  a ready  entrance  here,  and  the  flag 
of  liberty  waved  from  every  tower.  The  Eanden  and  Eeiat,  northern  offshoots  of  the  Swiss  Jura, 
subside  in  the  canton  of  Schaffhausen ; but  the  Jura  of  Schaffhausen  form  many  valleys,  such  as 
Klettgau,  or  “ Chlaggi,”  as  the  peasants  call  it,  which  is  covered  with  vines  and  fruit-trees;  and 
Neunkirch  and  Hallau,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ober-  and  IJnterberg;  the  Hemmen,  or  Hauenthal;  and  the 
valley  of  Merishausen,  in  which  lies  the  little  village  of  Bargen,  Switzerland’s  northernmost  outpost. 

Formerly  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  in  this  canton  but  the  lowing  and  bleating  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  the  ring  of  scythe  and  sickle  and  the  pressing  of  the  wine  in  autumn ; no  banners  were  to 
be  seen  but  those  flung  out  by  the  blossoming  fruit-trees.  But  now,  the  sober,  smoky  flag  of 
industry  floats  over  the  roofs  of  factorifes,  where  steam  and  water  are  hard  at  work  driving  wheels; 
the  rattle  of  engines  is  everywhere  to  be  heard,  and,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  Schaffhausen 
has  begun  to  be  a.  busy,  flourishing  town.  Besides  this,  the  famous  juice  of  the  grape,  which  has 
such  a good  name  throughout  Switzerland,  still  flows  as  of  old,  and  those  who  have  tasted  it  at 
the  fountain-head  will  say  that  “ Schaffhuser,”  Thaynger,  and  Hallauer  are  very  fine  fellows.  “Don’t 
forget  the  Kirschwasser,”  add  those  who  understand  more  potent  beverages. 

There  is  something  indescribable  about  the  good  town  of  Schaffhausen;  it  is  like  some  grave, 
able,  yet  jovial  man,  who  prides  himself  in  a dignified  sort  of  way  on  his  family-tree  and  on  the 
punctual  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a citizen.  With  all  this  there  is  moreover  a certain  mediaeval  rudeness 
and  roughness  about  it ; and  any  one  who  looks  up  from  the  steamer  at  the  pyramid  of  grey  walls,  roofs, 
and  pointed  gables  which  culminate  in  the  old  tower,  or  wanders  through  the  lonely  streets  and  alleys 
in  the  dim  twilight,  gazing  at  the  projecting  oriels,  will  be  inclined  to  think  he  has  stepped  backwards 
a few  centuries  into  the  Middle  Ages.  Wandering  over  the  uneven  pavement  of  the  old  imperial 
city,  he  will  muse  in  a dreamy  sort  of  way  on  the — 

‘ ‘ Sober  men,  black-cloaked,  ■^'liite-rulfed,  wearing  chains  of  honour. 

With  long  swords  girt  at  their  sides,  and  visages  long  in  proportion — 

Maidens  in  rustling  silk,  slim  figures,  their  blossom-hke  faces 
Set  in  a modest  frame  of  small  black  cap  and  gold  tresses. 

Which  escape  from  beneath — cathedralwards  they  are  tripping. 

Urged  thereto  by  the  bells  and  swelling  tones  of  the  organ.” 

There  are  two  old  churches  belonging  to  the  twelfth  century  in  Schaffhausen — namely,  the  venerable 
old  Minster  and  the  Church  of  St.  John,  which  have  for  centuries  past  been  the  burying-places  of  the 
patrician  families  of  the  town.  Many  of  them,  such  as  the  Stockars,  Mandachs,  Meyenburgs,  Imthurns, 
Beyers,  &c.,  are  still  flourishing,  and  their  arms  are  to  be  seen  on  many  an  ancient  house,  while  their 
family  history  is  bound  up  with  that  of  Schaffhausen,  and  is  contained  in  its  interesting  chronicles. 

Schiffhausen  (Skiff-houses),  or  Scaphusae,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  was  founded  by  boat-men ; but  its 
importance  was  greatly  increased  by  the  monks  of  All  Saints,  a monastery  built  by  the  pious  Count 
Eberhart  von  Nellenburg  in  1052.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  fought  for  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  a free  Imperial  city.  Then  the  Hapsburgs  tossed  it  about  among  them ; and  then — ay ! 
who  can  tell  all  the  many  feuds  which  followed  ? The  watchmen  never  left  the  ramparts,  and  the 
warders  in  the  gloomily  defiant  stronghold  of  Dnoth  had  something  fresh  to  report  every  day. 
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Goiler  yon  Kaisersberg,  who  ^yas  born  hero  in  1445.  Johannes  von  Mhller  attended  the  Gymnasium 
in  17G0,  when  he  was  a boy  of  seven  years  old,  and  passed  thence  to  the  Collegium  Iliimanitatis.  He' 
bequeathed  his  fame  to  his  native  city  *,  and  to  his  native  land  he  gave  his  splendid  History  of  Switzerland.’’ 

0, 


But  the  city  survived  it  all;  and  not  only  survived,  but  rose  to  greater  and  greater  eminence,  and 
her  honest  sons  have  always  sho^vn  themselves  most  devoted  and  disinterested  in  their  endeavour  to 
do  her  honour’. 

The  noblest  of  her  sons  was  Johannes  von  Muller;  but  the  most  original  was  the  famous  preacher 
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He  may  indeed  be  called  the  father  of  Swiss  history.  Muller’s  wiitings  seem  to  reflect  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Schaffhausen  itself,  and  throughout  he  has  remained  faithful  to  the  dialect  of  his  native  place. 

But  all  the  summer  travellers  who  come  to  Schaffhausen  nowadays  want  to  see  the  water-fall,  the 
largest  if  not  the  highest  in  Europe.  They  will  look  for  it  in  vain  at  Schaffhausen,  how'ever. 

The  Ehine  begins  to  be  troubled  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  the  town,  it  seems  to  have  some  foreboding 
of  its  fate,  and  to  shudder  as  it  rushes  over  its  uneven  bed  between  the  steep  rocks ; but  for  all  that  you 
must  go  as  far  as  Heuhausen,  about  three  miles  farther  down,  before  you  come  to  the  falls.  Those 

who  wish  to  enjoy  the  sight  under  the  most 
comfortable  cii’cumstances  possible,  may  find 
quarters  in  the  elegant  “ Schw'eizerhof  ” Hotel, 
opposite  the  Castle  of  Laufen.  This  may  be 
called  having  a place  in  the  front  row  of  the 
great  theatre ; and  none  but  grandees  can  afford 
to  taste  the  pleasures  of  nature  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  morning  and  afternoon  coffee  on  the 
shady  terrace  of  the  hotel.  Here,  on  making 
special  request,  nervous  people  may  also  be  sup- 
plied with  whey  to  fortif}’-  them  for  the  presence 
of  the  great  giant  who  agitates  the  air  like  a 
huge  fan.  “Ah’s!”  and  “Oh’s!”  are  to  be 
heard  on  all  sides  and  in  all  languages.  Old 
Thunderer ! don’t  be  angry.  Ho  doubt  you 
have  had  a great  deal  to  put  up  with  from 
enthusiastic  goose-quills  and  ecstatic  pencils, 
which  have  tried  to  transfer  jmu  to  paper  and 
canvas,  but  you  are  still  the  same  mighty  Titan 
as  of  old.  Old  Thunderer ! you  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  me,  I am  not  going  to  sully  your 
shining  foam  with  ink,  or  gaze  upon  your 
mysteries  with  the  eyes  of  a reporter.  In  your 
presence  I close  my  note-book,  and  will  do  no  more  than  greet  you  in  the  name  of  your  sublime 
brother  at  Terni ; * whatever  else  I say  shall  be  in  the  words  of  the  poet : — 
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“ Keep,  0 traveller ! a firm  and  powerful  hand  on  thy  heart  now  : 

Mine  weU-nigh  slipped  from  my  hold  as  I stood  here  trembling  with  rapture. 
Mass  upon  mass  is  hurled  with  ceaseless  roar  as  of  thunder, 

Tin  both  the  ear  and  the  eye  are  deafened  and  dazed  by  the  tumult ; 

And,  should  a giant  be  cast  upon  yonder  rock  out  of  Heaven, 

Truly  he  would  not  hear  his  own  cry  of  rage  and  of  fury  ! 

Steeds  of  the  gods  they  are,  in  headlong  career  rushing  downwards — 

One  o’er  the  other  they  dash,  and  scatter  their  silver  manes  round  them.” 


Yes,  they  arc  very  beautiful  verses,  but  what  do  even  they  express  ? and  what  idea  is  conveyed  even 

Fall  of  Velino. 
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by  tlio  description  of  a Ilcinse,  when  his  pen  is  bristling  with  enthusiasm  ? — “ It  is  as  though  a world  of 
waters  were  rolling  away  into  an  abyss  beyond  the  reach  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  arch  of  foaming 
waters  trembles,  and  across  the  boiling  cataract  hangs  a glowing  rainbow,  looking  like  some  spirit  of 
wrath  ; but  no  effort  of  memory,  no  flight  of  fancy,  however  bold,  can  convey  the  impression  produced  by 
the  actual  reality.  Nature  here  displays  herself  in  all  her  grandeur.  Her  omnipotent  strength  urges 
the  seething  flood  downwards  wdth  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  makes  the  vast  mass  of  waters  move  with 
the  speed  of  lightning.  No  human  mind  can  conceive  of  strength  more  mighty  or  energy  more 
tremendous  than  that  which  is  here  to  be  seen.” 

And  so  it  goes  on  for  pages  ! but  the  truth  is  that  “ great  men  and  grand  objects  are  less  calculated 
than  people  think  to  awaken  grand  thoughts ; and,  when  once  the  facts  respecting  them  have  been  stated, 
you  will  only  weaken  the  impression  by  anything  more  you  may  add.”  Accordingly  we  will  slink 
away  and  say  with  Faust : — 

‘ ‘ All ! the  vision  vas  so  stupendous 
That  I felt  like  nothing  but  a wonn ! ” 

But  before  we  go,  we  must  cross  over  to  the  lovely  little  Castle  of  Laufen,  which  is  situated  upon 
a pleasant,  shrub-covered  height,  and  looks  like  a haven  of  refuge  raised  on  high  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
powers  of  desolation  and  destruction.  Below  the  castle  there  are  two  places,  whence,  for  a trifling 
payment,  you  may  see  the  lion  rage ; and,  though  separated  from  him  by  bars,  you  may  be  so  close  to  him 
as  to  be  wetted  by  the  spray.  And  then — “ Oh  ! have  you  seen  the  Falls  through  coloured  glass  ? No  ? 
Oh ! then  you  must ! it  is  perfectlj’’  lovely.” 

Yes,  indeed,  it  must  be  beautiful ; but  may  I ask,  have  you  ever  dived  into  its  mysteries  by  the  light 
of  a full  moon  ? But  stay,  we  will  not  begin  to  dream,  for  we  have  had  a much  more  practical  example 
set  us  by  the  honest  man  who  wrote  the  following  classical  verse  in  the  Album  of  the  Falls  of  the 
Ehine : — 

“ As  I stood  just  now  by  the  Falls  of  the  Ehine, 

I was  suddenly  seized  with  a fancy  divine, 

I thought  to  myself — ‘ If  these  Falls  of  the  Ehine 
Instead  of  water  were  all  of  wine, 

I should  certainly  choose  them  for  Falls  of  mine ! ”’ 

In  which  case  we  too  would  fill  the  largest  goblet  to  be  found  in  the  Eathhaus  of  Schaffhausen, 
and  would  drink  an  old-fashioned  German  toast  to  the  enchanted  land  of  the  Bodensee,  which  lies 
between  Eheineck  and  Schaffhause. 
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“ 0 Siintis ! thou  dost  rightly  -^ear  the  crown, 

For  seven  princes  stand  about  thy  throne, 

And  boundless  is  that  merry  realm  of  thine. 

E’en  TjtoI  flashes  icy  greeting  back. 

In  token  of  allegiance.  Yea,  what  court 
Can  bear  the  least  comparison  with  thine, 

My  proud  and  hoary  monarch  of  the  Alps ! ” 

A.  V.  DnosTE-SussnoFr. 

“ In  the  midst  of  the  village  of  Appenzell 
There  stands  a green  linden-tree.” 

AjvD  tinder  the  green  lime-tree  sit  fresh-coloured,  'vyell-knit  lads,  and  neat  maidens  in 
snow-white  sleeves,  decked  with  gay  kerchiefs  and  ribbons.  How  they  laugh  in  the 
summer  sunshine ! As  for  the  boys  they  are  perfectly  wild,  and  sing  their  lusty  songs 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  making  the  air  ring  again. 

The  old  men,  who  are  mostly  thin  and  sunburnt,  stand  leaning  against  the  bean- 
covered  garden-fence,  puffing  away  at  their  short  wooden  pipes,  and  sending  the  smoke  of  their  strong 
tobacco  into  the  fresh,  hay-scented  air.  The  married  women  sit  at  the  oriel  windows,  with  glittering 
necklaces  round  their  throats  and  red  silk  hoods  on  their  heads,  either  looking  out  over  their  bouquet 
of  Sunday  flowers,  or  else  gossiping  busily,  in  their  broad,  kindly  patois,  with  any  of  the  companions 
of  their  week’s  toil  who  may  happen  to  be  passing. 

Shrieking  swallows  are  sailing  about  the  dark-brown  wooden  roofs ; and  from  the  soft  green  meadows 
which  rise  behind  the  houses,  are  to  be  heard  the  merry  shouts  of  the  young  people,  the  bleating  of  the 
goats,  and,  farther  off,  the  rumble  of  carriages  full  of  tourists  or  visitors,  who  are  coming  to  undergo  the 
whey  cure. 

St.  Gall  presents  a different  scene  at  this  same  hour.  Here  the  well-dressed  fashionable  citizens  are 
either  walking  or  driving  comfortably  out  of  all  the  gates  of  the  town  on  their  way  to  the  Freudenberg,  to 
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lierncgg,  Frolilicliscgg,  and  Yogiisegg,  to  enjoy  tlicir  Sunday  vic^y  of  the  green  realm  of  the  Santis,  which 
extends  as  far  down  as  the  Glarniscli.  The  factory  chimneys  stare  smokeless  into  the  air,  as  if  they  were 
astonished  at  themselves ; and  the  long  rows  of  windows  in  the  mills  where  cotton  is  spun  and  muslin 
woven  look  at  the  Sunday  sky  as  if  they  found  the  time  tedious.  Nothing  is  to  ho  heard  hut  the  incessant 


THE  SiVNTIS. 


whistle  of  the  railway  engine,  and  the  sound  of  the  hotel  omnibus  as  it  rattles  noisily  over  the  pavement, 
for  the  town  is  takina;  its  ease  like  a comfortahlo  citizen. 

O 

Each  of  these  two  principal  places  may  ho  taken  as  fairly  characteristic  of  the  respective  cantona  of 
Appenzoll  and  St.  Gall. 
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St.  Gall  encloses  the  little  district  of  Appenzell  as  the  nut-shell  encloses  the  kernel ; and,  on  looking  at 
it  in  the  map,  one  is  disposed  to  think  Appenzell  must  he  something  very  special  to  be  so  carefully 
guarded.  But  those  who  expect  to  carry  out  the  comparison  of  the  nut  and  the  shell  will  find  themselves 
mistaken ; unless,  indeed,  they  he  thinking  of  a silver  nut  in  a golden  shell,  then  they  will  be  right  enough. 

‘ The  two  neighbours  indeed  sometimes  have  a friendly  argument  as  to  which  is  nut  and  which  shell ; 
and  in  that  case  the  Appenzeller,  who  is  famed  for  his  witty  sayings,  has  the  laugh  on  his  own  side. 
“ Come  now,”  says  he  to  the  native  of  St.  Gall,  who  is  reproaching  him  with  the  insignificance  and 
worthlessness  of  his  canton,  “ Come  now,  St.  Gall  is  the  apple  and  Appenzell’s  the  core,  isn’t  it  ? But  if 
the  core  is  rotten,  how  long  will  the  apple  last?”  But  the  air  is  so  pure  that  neither  “Bitzgi”  nor 
“ Epfel,”  neither  core  nor  apple,  have  ever  tiumed  rotten,  and  it  hangs  fresh  and  juicy  on  the  tree  of  the 
Confederacy,  looking  like  fruit  of  golden  promise.  Appenzell  deserves  to  be  compared,  not  with  the  core, 
but  rather  with  a certain  jewel,  concerning  which  there  is  the  following  tradition  : — A shepherd  of 
Briillisau,  near  Appenzell,  had  gone  with  his  flocks  to  the  Briilltobel,  one  of  the  most  bleak  and  desolate 
upland  valleys  of  this  little  mountain-district.  In  the  night  he  saw  something  in  the  stream  which  shone 
brightly.  It  grew  larger  and  larger  until  it  illuminated  the  whole  spot.  But  he  was  afraid ; and,  when 
he  went  to  the  place  at  daybreak,  he  could  not  find  the  j^recious  stone,  for  which  he  ever  afterwards  sought 
in  vain.  But  the  beautiful,  gleaming  gem  has  been  found,  and  the  little  canton  of  Appenzell  is  itself  the 
sapphire,  and  St.  Gall  is  the  golden  setting  which  holds  it  fast, 

“ As  the  ring  its  diamond.” 

Thiu’,  Sitter  and  Ehein  may  be  said  to  be  the  encircling  ring,  and  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  stone  is 
the  lofty  Santis. 

It  shines  out  over  the  whole  surrounding  country,  and  can  be  seen  by  the  Germans  on  the  other  side  of 
Lake  Constance  and  by  the  Tyrolese  in  the  Vorarlberg.  It  is  like  some  knight  of  the  olden  time,  or  a 
patriarchal  shepherd-king,  looking  down  with  calm  dignity  from  his  lofty  throne  upon  the  meadows  which 
um-oll  their  bright  green  carpet  at  his  'feet.  The  service  of  his  court  is  performed  by  the  shepherds  wLo 
feed  their  flocks  on  the  mountains,  and  by  the  peasants  who  occupy  the  pleasant  cottages  in  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys  and  spend  their  days  in  laborious  toil.  He  gazes  contentedly  northwards,  where  the  land 
slopes  down  to  the  blue  Bodensee ; and  he  looks  over  his  shoulder  to  the  south,  where  his  standard-bearers, 
the  seven  Chiu’firsten,  raise  their  heads  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Walensee  (Lake  of  Wallenstadt).  All 
the  many  places  he  counts  within  his  dominions,  such  as  Trogen,  Herisau,  Appenzell,  Gonten,  St.  Gall, 
"Werdenberg,  Sargans,  and  the  rest,  arc  just  so  many  busy  centres  of  industry.  But  where  people  are 
industrious,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  peaceful  and  light-hearted ; and  accordingly  wherever  we  look,  the 
whole  land  seems  to  be  so  full  of  mirth  that  it  cannot  help  smiling.  There  is  a cheerful  look  about  the 
flower-trimmed  windows  of  the  neat  little  towns  and  villages  ; the  women  and  girls  sing  over  their  work 
and  as  they  stand  at  their  doors ; and  the  brisk,  sturdy  shepherds  make  the  \nlleys  ring  with  their 
joyous  shouts,  as  they  ascend  the  mountains. 

The  whole  landscape  of  Appenzell  and  St.  Gall  looks  as  if  it  would  fain  open  its  mouth  and  utter  a 
kindly  “ God  bless  you  !” — to  which  our  hearts  warmly  respond,  “ May  He  watch  over  thee,  beloved  land  !” 

Before  the  formation  of  the  Alps,  the  country  hereabouts  was  a broad  plain ; but  when  they  arose, 
pressing  and  forcing  their  way  into  the  land,  a royal  edifice  sj)rang  up,  with  pillars  of  colossal  size.  Yet 
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side  by  side  with  this  still  flourishes  the  more  modest  hill-country  round  about  the  Santis.  The  Santis  has 
no  geological  connection  with  the  Alps,  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  the  Chalk  formation,  which  in  ancient 
days  extended  over  the  whole  jilain.  "When  the  pressure  from  the  south  came,  these  strata  were  folded 
and  bent  upwards  and  forced  higher  and  higher  until  they  became  colossal  arches,  many  thousand  feet  in 
height.  As  the  pressure  continued,  the  sides  of  the  arches  di’cw  closer  together  until  at  last  they  touched  ; 
and  when  the  strain  became  too  great  the  arches  cracked,  and  the  movement  of  the  whole  mass  ceased. 
Traces  of  this  violent  j^ressm’C  are,  however,  clearly  visible  in  the  jagged  appearance  presented  by  the 
summit  of  the  mountains.  The  several  ranges  of  the  Siintis  stand  one  behind  the  other,  looking  like  the 
waves  of  a lake  which  arc>  being  diivcn  along  by  the  Folin.  Three  of  them  are  clearly  distinguishable. 
They  run  from  south-west  to  north-east  and  arc  defined  by  two  valley- like  depressions,  the  Seealp  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Fiihlen  and  Silntiser  pastures  on  the  other.  The  most  prominent  peaks  beside  the  Santis, 
which  is  soma  seven  thousand  seven  hundi’cd  feet  high,  arc  the  Gyrenspitz,  the  rugged  Altmann,  the 
Schafberg,  and  the  much-frcq[ucnted  Ivamor  and  Ilohc  Ivasten.  The  most  northerly  chain  ends  in  the 
delightful  Alpine  pasture  of  the  Ebcnalp.  ’Wherever  the  force  exerted  was  insiifiicient  to  produce  such 
considerable  elevations  as  these,  it  raised  hills  larger  or  smaller,  and  the  whole  district  abounds  with  them 
accordingly;  in  fact,  wo  may  apply  to  this  locality  in  general  the  description  usually  given  of  Inner- 
Ehoden  alone,  namely,  that  there  is  not  a place  where  you  can  set  down  a bowl  of  milk  without  its  running 
over  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  presents  a most  diversified  appearance.  The  rounded  dome-like  height 
is  followed  closely  by  a hollow  ravine ; furrows  and  ridges  arc  studded  with  peaks  and  inequalities,  and 
yet  it  looks  as  though  the  sculptor  had  no  sooner  finished  his  work  than  ho  dashed  it  to  pieces  again. 
Numerous  brooks  and  streamlets  trickle  thread-like  through  the  many  cracks  in  the  limestone  and  reappear 
lower  down  foaming  through  stony  gulleys  and  ditch-like  channels. 

The  whole  country  between  the  Lakes  of  Zurich,  Wallcnstadt,  and  Constance  is  remarkably  fertile, 
and  the  fertility  extends  to  the  cantons  of  Appenzcll  and  St.  Gall,  especially  to  the  hilly  district  in 
the  northern  half,  while  the  southern  portion  is  more  mountainous  in  character. 

The  canton  of  St.  Gall  seems  to  have  been  formed  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  conglomerate 
which  we  call  ‘ pudding-stone,’  and  the  Swiss  • Nagclfluh,’  wEich  is  composed  of  rounded  pebbles  of 
various  colours  firmly  cemented  together.  Just  so  St.  Gall  grew  up  by  degrees  out  of  the  ruins  of  various 
small  principalities  which  lay  within  its  territory  and  had  been  shivered  to  j)ieces  by  the  dire  effects  of 
revolution.  It  was  much  hindered  in  bringing  matters  to  a final  settlement  by  its  many  neighbours,  2.c., 
Thurgau,  Germany  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bodensee,  Austria  and  Liechtenstein,  the  Grisons,  Uri,  Schwyz 
and  Zurich.  Moreover,  its  little  dominions  were  shared  by  various  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  bishops, 
counts,  and  princes,  as  the  fifteen  districts  into  which  it  is  divided  at  the  present  day  testify ; and  when 
we  hear  the  names  of  Sargans,  "Wordenberg,  Eheinthal,  Ober-,  Neu-,  and  Alt-Toggenburg,  we  know 
how  much  red  blood  it  cost  ta  cement  the  various  fragments  of  the  puddmg-stone  into  one  homogeneous 
whole. 

For,  although  these  small  populations  lived  so  close  to  one  another,  there  was  as  much  difference 
between  their  manners,  customs,  laws,  and  dialects  as  there  is  between  chalk  and  granite, — a difference 
which  has  not  yet  been  altogether  effaced,  in  spite  of  their  many  years  of  common  history. 

The  Werdenberger  is  quite  unlike  the  inhabitant  of  the  valley  of  the  Ehine,  and  there  is  a marked 
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distinction  between  the  Wangserberger  and  the  Gasterlander,  and  between  him  and  a citizen  of  St.  Gall, 
and  so  on. 

The  largest  pebble  in  the  conglomerate  is  the  little  land  of  Appenzell,  but  even  this  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  Outer-Khoden  and  Inner-Ehoden,  which  are  as  clearly  distinguished  one  from  the  other  as  if  they 
were  marked  white  and  black.  "Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  rest,  these  two  are  only  in  the  course 
of  amalgamation,  and  have  a good  many  angles  yet  to  rub  off  as  regards  their  social,  religious,  and  political 
relations. 

The  shield  of  St.  Gall  displays  the  Koman  fasces  on  a green  field ; and,  just  as  the  bundle  of  sticks 
cannot  be  broken,  so  the  various  elements  of  which  the  canton  is  composed  have  long  since  laid  to  heart  the 
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proverb  which  says  : “ Concordia  parvee  res  crescunt ! ” And  the  bear  in  the  arms  of  Appenzell  points  to 
the  unbroken  vigour  with  which  this  is  to  be  accomplished. 

Truly  there  is  no  lack  of  vigour  or  love  of  labour  either  in  St.  Gall  or  Appenzell,  and  both  alike  take 
part  in  the  pastoral  pursuits  which  are  carried  on  upon  the  green  mountain-slopes,  and  in  the  silk-Aveaving, 
embroidery,  and  linen  and  cotton  manufactures  which  employ  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys ; in  fact,  trade 
is  in  a most  flourishing  condition.  There  is  nothing  to  enervate  the  people  in  the  climate,  and  nature 
renders  them  all  the  assistance  in  her  power  by  giving  them  a good  supply  of  water.  The  rivers 
Sitter  and  Saar,  Seetz  and  Linth,  Tamina  and  Thur,  Glatt,  T^’eckar  and  Steinach,  all  flow  through  their 
territory,  which  includes  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  and  is  bordered  by  the  Eodensee  and  Lake  of 
Zurich. 
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“The  inhahitants  of  tliis  land,”  as  an  ancient  little  book  says,*  “ are  rough  bnt  upright,  daring  and 
dauntless  whenever  danger  threatens  their  fatherland,  as  is  sufficiently  testified  by  the  long  war  they  have 
carried  on,  and  by  their  heroic  deeds.  They  maintain  themselves  by  weaving  linen,  and  grow  rich  on  the 
produce  of  their  cows  and  goats.” 

A more  severe  judgment  than  this  had  been  passed  upon  them  previously  by  the  holy  hiotker,  who 
lived  about  a.i).  900.  The  land  did  not  please  him  at  all,  and  Avhen  on  one  occasion  the  Abbot  of 
Ecichenau  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  St.  Gall,  he  answered,  “ T)ura  viris  et  dura  fide,  durissima  gleba” 
(the  people  are  coarse,  their  faith  is  rude,  and  the  soil  very  hard). 

The  person  who  reports  these  words  adds  apologetically,  “ This  may  be  a natural  result  of  the  mountain 
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air;  for,  as  it  gives  greater  strength  to  all  sorts  of  plants  and  animals,  that  is,  more  astringent  juices  and 
stronger  fibres,  its  effect  upon  human  beings  must  be  of  a similar  character,  and  in  proportion  as  it 
invigorates  them  it  must  make  them  less  pliant  and  less  susceptible  of  cultivation.” 

In  those  days  the  whole  country  was  a desert  or  covered  with  primmval  forest,  where  foxes  and  owls 
barked  and  hooted  at  one  another. 

The  shepherds  attached  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  who  wandered  about  this  neighbourhood,  and  are 
described  as  such  particularly  fine,  grand-looking  men,  with  beards  down  to  their  waists,  that  strangers 
often  took  them  for  noblemen,  were  obliged  to  understand  not  only  tlieir  pastoral  duties,  but  also  the  use  of 

* “ GeiTnauo-IIelveto-Si:)arta, ” by  Job.  Caspar  Steinern,  1084. 
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spear  and  sling,  and  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  qui  vive  lest  they  might  receive  a visit  from  some  of  the 
hears  and  wolves,  great  numbers  of  which  still  haunted  the  forests  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sitter.  The 
pastures  were  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what  we  now  call  Appenzell,  Urniischen,  and  Hundwyl. 

In  those  times  people  used  to  call  places  that  were  just  springing  r;p  by  the  names  of  their  primitive 
inhabitants,  who  were  even  ruder  than  the  populations  described  by  Notker.  This  was  the  origin  of 
Barnegg  (Bears’  nook),  Barenbach,  Bilrenalp,  Barenthal,  Barloch,  Barenmoos.  Hirschberg,  Wolfhalden, 
Eehtobel — places  which  still  remind  us  of  the  old  savage  state  of  things. 

It  is  all  very  different  at  the  present  day,  for  there  is  very  little  game  throughout  the  district.  There 
are  a few  chamois,  the  number  of  which  is  accurately  known ; about  a dozen  deer ; hares,  foxes,  and  the 
usual  birds  which  frequent  the  Alps.  The  latter,  however,  are  becoming  as  scarce  as  the  foxes  and 
marmots. 

When  St.  Gall  journeyed  through  the  great  forest  of  Arbon  and  into  the  mountains  in  search  of  a spot 
where  he  might  live  in  quiet  retirement,  he  was  accompanied  by  one  of  Willimar’s  deacons.  This  man, 
besides  being  a deacon,  was  a mighty  hunter  and  was  well  acquainted  not  only  with  the  paths  through  the 
forest,  but  with  the  haunts  of  the  wild  animals.  St.  Gall’s  choice  fell  upon  a spot  in  an  upland  valley 
where  the  little  river  Steinach  flows  over  the  rocks ; but  of  this  the  deacon  did  not  at  all  approve.  He  saw 
that  the  holy  man  in  his  defenceless  state  would  be  exposed  to  great  danger  from  the  bears  and  wolves ; 
and  perhaps  he  had  learnt  by  experience  that  these  creatimes  have  no  respect  either*  for  the  cross  or  the 
religions  habit.  He  spoke  seriously  to  his  master  accordingly,  but  the  latter  had  no  fears.  Putting  his 
whole  trust  in  God,  he  immediately  consecrated  the  place  and  erected  a cross  of  hazel-wood. 

To  be  sure  a bear  paid  him  a friendly  visit  the  very  fii’st  evening,  but  this  did  not  disturb  him.  With 
the  greatest  naivetei  ho  offered  the  animal  a share  of  his  supper,  and  then  Bruin  trotted  quietly  back  to  the 
green  shades  of  the  wood. 

With  the  assistance  of  only  two  disciples,  Mang  and  Theodor,  the  saint  now  set  to  work  with  axe  and 
spade  to  clear  the  ground  and  build  himself  a meagre  log-hut  and  a little  wooden  chapel  on  the  very  same 
spot  where  the  abbey  church  now  stands. 

The  small  seed  grew  and  increased.  The  king’s  chamberlain,  who  was  attached  to  him,  soon  made 
St.  Gall  a present  of  the  land  upon  which  he  had  hitherto  sojourned  only  as  a foreigner  and  visitor.  The 
Bishop  of  Constance  and  the  criminal  judge  of  Arbon  supplied  him  with  woodcutters  and  agricultural 
labourers.  The  number  of  his  disciples  increased  to  twelve,  and  by  degrees  a busy  little  settlement 
gathered  round  the  solitary  log-hut.  The  adjoining  land  soon  came  under  cultivation,  and  a narrow  road 
was  made  through  the  wood  to  Arbon.  But  the  main  object  of  the  mission,  that  of  rooting  out  the  belief 
in  the  old  German  and  Eoman  gods,  was  vigorously  pursued  at  the  same  time.  St.  Gall  instructed  the 
wild  peoifle  around  him,  but  devoted  yet  more  attention  to  the  training  of  his  disciples  as  teachers  and 
preachers,  in  the  hope  that  through  them  be  might  reap  a more  abundant  harvest. 

The  imtiring  old  man  pm’sued  his  labours  in  this  district  for  six-and-twenty  years,  and  he  was  ninety- 
six  years  old  when  he  died.  His  work,  however,  survived  him.  His  grave  in  the  lonely  wood  soon 
attracted  people  from  far  and  near,  for  the  old  man  was  reputed  to  have  worked  miracles,  and  many 
valuable  bequests  were  made  to  St.  Gall.  It  did  not,  however,  attain  to  much  importance  during  the 
first  century. 

Before  long  the  convent  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  great.  Pepin  endowed  it  handsomely,  and  secured 
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all  sorts  of  privileges  to  it,  especially  tlic  power  of  clioosing  its  own  abbot.  Estates  were  bestowed  upon  it 
iu  Alsace,  Breisgau,  at  Easel- Angst,  in  Swabia,  Tliurgau,  and  particularly  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Zurich ; 
and  others  it  acquired  for  itself  by  purchase. 

In  those  days  of  brawling  and  robbery,  however,  no  property  could  be  considered  safe,  and  the  evil, 
daring,  and  envious  men  who  lived  near  the  monastery  had  no  scruple  in  plundering  it  of  its  possessions. 
Still,  all  and  more  than  all  it  had  lost  came  back  to  it ; and,  as  its  riches  increased,  the  monks,  being 
thoroughly  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  building  and  decoration,  began  to  think  of  replacing  the  church  and 
convent  by  buildings  more  worthy  of  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  dedicated.  Step  by  step  St.  Gall 
reached  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity,  and  became  distinguished  for  its  enormous  wealth,  part  of 
which  accrued  to  it  from  its  estates,  but  the  greater  part  of  which  was  gained  by  .the  cultivation  of 
letters. 

Grimald  the  Chancellor,  who  was  made  Abbot  of  6t.  Gall  by  Ludwig  the  German,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  great  reputation  the  monastery  afterwards-  gained  for  learning.  In  those  days,  Otfried  von  Weissen- 
burg,  Eabanus  Maurus,  and  Walafricd  composed  their  works  and  dedicated  them  to  Grimald ; and,  when 
Charles  the  Eat  was  emperor,  there  was  a great  burst  of  intellectual  activity  among  the  monks.  The 
library  contained  a valuable  store  of  literary  treasures  which  were  constantly  being  added  to.  The  emperor 
and  empress  were  supplied  with  what  books  they  needed  from  thence,  and  were  often  glad  to  correspond  or 
converse  with  the  learned  monks,  of  whom  we  might  give  a long  list.  There  were  Marzell,  Iso,  Werinbert, 
Piichbert,  but  above  all  the  noble  hTotker,  Eapert,  Tutilo,  Salomon  and  Hartman,  followed  in  later  times  by 
Waning,  Gerolt,  and  the  four  Eckehards,  among  whom  Eckehard  II.,  called  Palatinus,  the  courtier,  was 
especially  conspicuous.  This  latter  it  was  who  gave  lessons  in  Latin  to  the  learned  Hadwiga,  the  wife  of 
Duke  Eurkard  of  Swabia,  and  explained  Yirgil  to  her.  A thousand  years  have  come  and  gone  since  then, 
and  yet  these  names  are  still  distinguished  in  the  learned  world,  while  the  works  their  owners  have  left 
behind  them  are  preserved  in  the  present  Convent  library,  and  are  reckoned  among  the  greatest  treasures 
contained  within  the  walls  of  St.  Gall.  The  library  grew  out  of  the  record-chamber,  established  by  Abbot 
Gotzbert  iu  843,  and  still  contains  about  fifteen  hundred  old  documents  and  writings.  Many  of  these  bear 
witness  to  the  great  learning  of  their  authors ; as,  for  instance,  Salomon’s  “ Encyclopeedia,”  Germany’s 
oldest  lexicon,  which  consists  of  1070  pages,  and  is  entitled  “ Vocabularium  Salomonis.”  Others  again 
show  enormous  industry  and  the  highest  proficiency  in  the  art  of  caligraphy ; and  among  those  we  may 
mention  the  works  of  Sintram  and  Folkart — that  Sintram,  concerning  whose  superexcellent  handwriting 
Eckehard  reports  ; “ Omnis  orbis  cisalpinus  Sintramni  digitos  miratur.” 

The  convent-school  became  a first-class  university  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries ; it  was  even 
considered  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Europe,  and  numbered  among  its  students  many  members 
of  the  highest  nobility. 

Eut  then  troublous  times  began.  The  Huns  overran  the  country,  and  even  the  abbots  were  obliged  to 
wield  the  sword  and  to  w'ear  iron  casques  beneath  their  hairy  cowls.  Pens  were  accordingly  thi’own  on 
one  side. 

People  in  Germany  were  founding  towns  and  building  -umlls,  and  St.  Gall  followed  their  example.  It 
too  was  declared  to  bo  a town,  and  in  953  Abbot  Anno  began  to  build  a strong  wall  with  thirteen  towers, 
In  the  evil  times  which  followed  the  laud  was  well-nigh  turned  into  a wilderness  again.  The  Huns  were 
succeeded  by  the  Saracens ; and  after  war  came  fire,  dearth,  lawlessness,  and  want,  which  reached  such  a 
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height  that  the  abbey  was  often  in  a state  of  famine.  The  ink  of  the  learned  dried  in  the  inkstand  and 
blood  flowed  in  its  stead. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  foreign  Abbot  ISTortbert  the  kingdom  began  to  be  divided  against  itself,  and  to 
indulge  in  private  wars.  The  monks  quarrelled  with  the  Uishop  of  Constance,  and  burnt,  plundered, 
murdered,  and  laid  waste  the  fields  to  their  hearts’  content.  They  revelled  and  caroused  in  the  refectories, 
and,  in  short,  the  beautiful  blossom  had  brought  forth  corrupt  fruit.  All  learning  was  at  an  end,  and  it  was 
all  the  abbot  could  do  to  provide  a teacher  for  the  necessary  instruction  of  the  young. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Appenzell  sprang  up.  In  a deep  valley  among  the  mountains,  where  three 
streams  rush  forth  from  three  valleys  deeply  furrowed  in  the  rugged  sides  of  the  Santis,  Abbot  Nortbert 
founded  a church  on  a spot  of  ground  which  had  only  recently  been  cleared.  There  may  very  likely  have 
been  a chapel  previously  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  shepherds  and  others  belonging  to  the  monastery 
who  might  have  business  here ; and  very  probably,  too,  it  may  already  have  been  known  by  the  name  of 
“ Abtes  Zelle”  {albaiis  cella^  abbot’s  cell),  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  until  now.  The  ecclesiastic  who 
was  placed  here  received  the  tithes  of  the  district  between  the  Hirschberg,  Meglisalp,  Barenthal,  Kronberg, 
Buchenbach,  and  Eothbach. 

Another  “ Zelle  ” also  took  its  rise  about  the  same  date,  namely,  Peterzell.  It  lies  in  a deep  valley  not 
far  from  the  source  of  the  Neckar,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  and  its  endowment  to  the 
lords  of  Eorschach  and  the  counts  of  Toggenburg.  It  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  old  buildings  once 
occupied  by  the  Capitular  of  St,  Gall,  which  are  now  used  as  a parsonage.  In  the  other  parsonage  lives 
the  pastor  of  the  Eeformed  Church,  for  half  the  community  are  Eomanists,  the  other  half  Protestants. 

As  the  convent  decayed  the  prosperity  of  the  town  increased ; and  as  the  monks  degenerated  the 
citizens  became  more  powerful.  Many  of  the  latter  indeed  were  in  the  service  of  the  abbots  and  held  fiefs 
of  them ; but  those  who  preferred  to  be  independent  Avere  also  tolerably  well-to-do,  thanks  to  their  various 
trades  and  crafts.  We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  light  of  freedom 
was  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  citizens,  and  many  concessions  were  necessarily  made  to  them  in 
consequence.  They  were  alloAved,  for  one  thing,  the  free  eontrol  of  their  own  houses,  which  was  considered 
a great  matter  ; and  they  were  also  permitted  to  elect  their  own  councillors  and  to  build  them  a town-hall 
of  their  own^ — Domiis  suj)ra  P rector ium.  Merchants  begin  to  settle  in  the  place,  others  come  to  the  market, 
and  the  linen  trade  begins.  The  meadows  round  the  town  serve  as  bleaching-grounds,  and  the  slopes 
oiitside  the  walls  look  as  if  they  were  covered  with  snow.  “This  cheerful,  fertile  spot  is,”  as  we  are 
informed,  “peculiarly  adapted  for  bleaching  purposes,  and  the  inhabitants  supply  Italy,  Spain,  Prance,  and 
Germany  with  great  quantities  of  linen.’  Nor  were  the  citizens  deficient  in  feeling,  for  the  two  hospitals 
existing  in  St.  Gall  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of  were  both  founded  by  well-disposed  eitizens.  The 
people  of  St.  Gall  are  evidently  fond  of  their  gardens  now,  and  they  were  so  then,  for  the  wliole  town  was 
surrounded  by  kitchen-gardens  and  orchards.  A mill  was  built  in  the  Amlley  of  the  Steinach,  and  there 
Avas  a small  bathing  place  outside  the  little  town. 

The  description  giAmn  above  affords  a tolerably  accurate  picture  of  what  the  toAvn  was  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Its  prosperity  was  on  the  increase,  as  was  also  its  longing  to  be  freed  from  the  restraint  of  the 
convent ; and  it  was  gathering  strength  to  shako  off  the  yoke. 

In  the  year  1314  a conflagration  destroyed  almost  all  that  man  had  laboured  so  industriously  to  build. 
The  convent  was  burnt  doAvn,  so  Avere  the  numerous  ehurches  and  chapels  and  the  houses  of  the  citizens. 
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MAKKET-STliEET  IN  ST.  G.ALL. 

iu  a tliick  cloud  of  smoke  and  vapour,  from  which  issue  sounds  of  confusion,  the  clash  of  arms  and  the 
cries  of  victor  and  vanquished.  The  veil  becomes  thicker  and  thicker,  and  much  goes  on  beneath  it  which 
is  hidden  from  our  view. 

T 


only  eight  of  which  were  left  standing.  For  a time  there  was  a doubt  as  to  whether  St.  Gall  should  be 
rebuilt,  and  many  of  the  citizens  prepared  to  seek  a home  elsewhere. 

From  this  time  and  for  several  centuries,  the  people,  theii*  country,  and  their  history  are  all  enveloped 
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And  now,  in  this  present  centuiy,  let  us  lift  it  np  ! 

Look  I look ! The  summer  sun  is  shining  brightly,  and  there  runs  a railway-train  with  its  panting 
engine,  climbing  np  from  Ilorschach  to  the  green,  wooded  mountains  about  Steiuach.  A had  hit  of  road 
that  was  to  make,  for  there  were  so  many  old  ravines  and  gullies  to  he  crossed.  Lnt  the  higher  the 
railway  mounts,  the  more  the  prospect  widens ; and  the  eager  passengers  cannot  help  being  delighted 
as  they  gaze  from  the  windows  at  the  golden  landscape,  the  well-cultivated  fields,  and  the  white  country- 
houses  which  gleam  out  upon  the  slopes. 

And  the  town  yonder,  see  what  a beautiful  photograph  it  makes,  with  the  sun  shining  upon  it ! that 

town  is  the  St.  Gall  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  is  a look  of  the  utmost  contentment, 
comfort,  and  prosperity  on  its  countenance ; 
and  it  is  evident  at  the  first  glance  that  the 
blood  coni-scs  vigorously  through  its  veins, 
and  that  its  muscles  have  all  the  strength  of 
ripe  manhood.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  case. 

“St.  Gall  is  putting  on  city  airs  and 
graces!”  is  the  exclamation  which  rises  invo- 
luntarily to  the  lips  of  the  stranger  as  he  passes 
through  the  grand  west-end  on  his  way  from 
the  railway  station  to  the  heart  of  the  town. 
The  confined  and  crowded  quarter  of  the  old 
monastic  town,  after  having  been  inhabited  for 
many  a long  year,  was  found  altogether  insuf- 
ficient for  the  requirements  of  modern  times, 
and  has  been  supplemented  accordingly  by  the 
massive  and  tasteful  buildings  which  advance 
close  np  to  the  terminus.  This  new  district 
lies  on  the  north,  and  owes  its  existence  to 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  town’s  trade,  which 
is  noAV  of  world-wide  extent,  and  is  still 
increasing ; as  is  also  the  population,  which, 
from  being  eight  thousand  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  is  now  reckoned  at  nearly  eighteen 
thousand. 

In  these  modern  times  people  do  not  care  to  hide  behind  walls  and  towers,  or  cling  to  an  abbot’s  robe, 
or  nestle  close  to  a monastery.  Their  motto  is  “ Liberty,  Space,  and  Light  ” for  all ; and  thus  the  hoary 
Avails  and  toAvers  have  fallen,  and  the  ditches  have  been  filled  np,  and  their  place  is  occupied  by  cheerful 
summer-houses  and  roAvs  of  bright  fioAvers,  Avhere  the  citizen  takes  his  pleasure  on  holidays,  and  the 
children  disport  themselves  in  their  play- hours.  The  green  meadoAvs  slope  doAAoi  almost  into  the  very 
streets  ; or,  perhaps,  Ave  should  rather  say  that  the  toAvn  stretches  iqA  to  them,  reaching  as  far  as  Eosenberg 
on  the  Avest  and  Erendenberg  on  the  east.  The  altered  names  of  these  two  mountains  shoAV  what  progress 
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has  been  made  ; for  in  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  ealled  Waltramsherg  and  Xotkerberg,  after  the  governor 
and  tlio  monk.  Ilere  some  of  the  neighbouring  villages  seem  to  advance  half-way  to  meet  the  town 
and  appear  very  much  inclined  to  merge  themselves  in  it.  There  is  one  great  charm  about  some  parts 
of  St.  Gall,  namely,  that  it  combines  the  advantages  of  town  and  country,  just  as  in  some  others  it  combines 
the  medimval  ago  with  the  modern.  Wherever  there  is  an  opening  between  the  houses,  you  have  a view  of 
green,  velvety  meadows  and  hilly  pastures,  crowned  by  dark  woods ; and  there  is  quite  a country  freshness 
about  the  air  in  the  suburbs  of  Bleichcle,  St.  Jakob,  and  Speiscr,  where  the  neat  little  houses  in  the 
Teufene  and  Constan/c  Strasse  have  gardens  filled  with  sweet-scented  flowers  in  front  and  pleasure-grounds 
laid  out  with  turf  and  plantations  at  the 
back. 

A few  steps  lead  us  away  from  the 
modern  buildings  into  the  midst  of  the 
venerable  old  houses  which  date  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  their  projecting  turrets, 
charming  oriels  and  gables,  oddly  shaped 
doors  and  windows,  and  often  very  artistic 
iron  scroll-work.  What  with  these  and 
the  ancient  statues  and  family  arms,  Ave 
shall  find  many  a really  beautiful  old  house 
to  admire ; and  as  for  the  artist,  he  must 
feel  his  heart  swell  Avitliin  him.  Tn  the 
principal  street,  howcAmr,  avc  again  come 
upon  a succession  of  large  modern  shops, 
which  make  a grand  appearance  too  in 
their  way. 

Streets  and  houses  arc  swarming  with 
people,  all  of  them,  as  busy  as  bees ; and 
if  the  old  monks  were  still  here,  they 
would  feel  as  if  they  Avere  the  drones  in 
the  hive.  The  buildings  belonging  to  the 
monastery  are  noAV  diverted  to  a different 
use,  and  the  court  of  the  abbot’s  palace  is 
only  a large  open  space.  Adjoining  this 

LACEMMCER  OF  THE  CANTON  ST.  GALL. 

latter  stands  the  cathedral,  an  imposing- 

looking  building,  dating  from  the  second  half  of  the  last  century.  It  has  two  immense  bell-towers,  and 
belongs  to  the  Eoman  Catholics,  avIio  form  about  a third  part  of  the  population.  Close  by  stands  what 
was  once  the  monastery,  Avliich  is  noAV  divided  into  the  old  and  ncAV  palace.  The  old  palace  contains  the 
grand  old  coiiA'cnt  library  already  noticed  as  containing  so  many  enviable  treasures ; the  Roman  Catholic 
school  of  the  canton  occupies  another  portion  of  the  building,  and  the  remainder  serves  as  a residence  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the  bishop  who  AA'as  giA'cn  them  in  1847.  The  ncAv  palace  affords  accom- 
modation to  the  various  public  offices  connected  Avith  the  government  of  the  canton.  The  Protestants 
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possess  four  churches,  St.  Leonhard,  Linsenhiihl,  St.  Maiigen,  and  St.  Laurenz,  the  latter  of  which  is  a fine 
edifice  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  built  upon  the  venerable  remains  of  the  ancient  church. 

The  most  ancient  part  of  St.  Gall  is  to  be  found  about  the  market-place  and  the  old  town-hall ; and  the 
market  on  a Saturday  presents  the  busiest  of  scenes.  Carts  and  waggons  begin  rattling  over  the  pavement 
early  in  the  morning,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  day  they  form  a sort  of  waggon-rampart,  while  in  addition 
to  these  the  hotel  omnibuses  are  jDerpetually  passing  and  repassing  with  loads  of  passengers  from  the 
railway  station.  There  arc  crowds  of  country  people  carrying  baskets  and  pitchers ; there  are  dealers  in 
fish  from  Lake  C-onstance,  and  dealers  in  fruit  and  vegetables,  all  exhibiting  their  goods.  You  see  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  faces,  some  most  original  ones,  originality  being  indeed  characteristic  of  the 
people  in  general ; here  and  there  you  may  see  a strange  costume  worn  by  some  woman  or  girl  from 
Thurgau  or  more  distant  parts  of  the  canton,  such  as  Appenzell-Inner-Ehoden ; and  you  cannot  have  a 
better  upportunity  of  studying  varieties  of  dialect,  as  well  as  varieties  of  countenance.  The  bustle  becomes 
still  greater  if  a cattle-market  chances  to  be  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

Then  Appenzell  and  the  surrounding  villages  send  in  droves  of  splendid-looking  bulls,  cows,  and  small 
cattle,  hundreds  of  which  arc  to  be  seen  accompanied  by  their  drivers — short,  strong,  lean  herdsmen,  with 
bony,  leathery  faces,  who  enliven  the  place  with  their  shouts  and  cries  and  show  that  they  come  from  the 
Alpine  pastures,  both  by  their  costume  and  the  image  they  wear  on  their  breasts. 

These  matters,  however,  are  but  of  secondary  importance,  as  the  chief  trade  of  St.  Gall  is  in  cotton 
goods  and  embroidery,  raw  material  and  mannfactm-es,  either  bleached  or  unbleached.  The  markets  are 
but  small  coin  compared  with  the  gold  which  is  tmaied  over  in  secret.  Manufacturers  and  workmen  know 
where  to  find  one  another  ; and  the  space  before  the  house-door,  or  the  little  counting-house  in  the  master’s 
own  residence,  serve,  as  they  have  done  for  ages  past,  for  then’  place  of  meeting.  Zurich,  Thurgau,  and 
Aargau  are  the  principal  seats  ot  the  cotton  manufacture,  besides  Appenzell  and  St.  Gall ; but  of  the 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  hundredweight  of  cotton  goods  now  exported,  St.  Gall  owns  by  far  the 
greater  share.  At  noon,  on  market-days,  there  is  lively  work  at  the  table  d’hote  of  the  famous  old  Hecht 
Hotel,  also  at  the  Stag,  Lion  Ox,  and  other  animals  popular  in  natm’ai  history,  whose  names  recall  the 
ancient  tenants  ot  the  Arbon  forest  at  the  time  of  St.  Gall. 

On  other  days  the  town  is  quiet  enough,  for  all  who  have  hands  are  hard  at  work  preparing  for  the 
next  market. 

The  St.  Gall  citizen,  however  rich  he  may  be,  makes  very  little  display ; in  which,  indeed,  he  resembles 
the  majority  of  Swiss  citizens.  He  likes  to  adhere,  so  far  as  he  deems  fitting,  to  the  habits  and  manners  of 
his  forefathers,  and  they  passed  their  days  in  industry,  piety,  contentment,  and  thrift.  Hot  that  this  in  the 
least  stands  in  the  way  of  his  moving  on  with  the  times  ; for  the  virtues  inherited  from  his  ancestors  have 
all  conduced  to  the  progress  which  commerce  has  undoubtedly  made;  and  in  1454  St.  Gall  was  one  of  the 
most  active  places  in  the  Confederacy. 

The  town  stands  higher  than  almost  any  other  in  Europe,  and  an  easy  ascent  leads  the  traveller  to  the 
top  of  one  of  its  natural  watch-towers,  whence  he  may  obtain  an  extensive  view  of  the  country  round. 
The  Freudenberg,  as  this  height  is  called,  is  a very  favourite  resort  of  old  and  young,  and  is  much 
frequented  on  bright  Sundays  and  holidays.  There  is  a lovely  panorama  to  be  seen  from  the  wooded 
summit.  Immediately  beneath  lie  the  roofs  and  church-towers  of  St.  Gall,  and  the  citizen  sees  with  pride 
that  his  beloved  town  is  spreading  in  every  direction.  If  you  are  a German  you  may  look  across  the  green 
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fields  of  Thurgau  and  away  over  the  mirror-like  Lake  of  Constance  to  the  Swabian  land ; and  then  you 
must  look  at  the  heights  around.  We  arc  in  the  realm  of  the  lofty  Santis,  and  the  monarch  himself  and  all 
his  court  rise  before  us  to  the  south  ; but  his  dominions  are  overlooked  by  other  distant  mountains,  and  on 
bright  evenings  you  may  distinctly  see  the  peaks  of  the  Todi  and  Glarnisch,  the  mountains  of  Schwyz, 
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Mont  Pilat  and  the  Eigi,  and  may  receive  a short,  gentleman-like  salutation  from  the  glistening  Eiger  of 
the  Bernese  Oberland. 

But  there  are  more  attractions  for  us  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  we  want  to  make  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  cheerful  green  meadows  of  Appenzell. 

We  pack  our  knapsack,  and  the  following  day  finds  us  at  the  Heclit  or  Lbwen  in  Appenzell. 
If  we  had  come  merely  to  reconnoitre  the  place  itself,  we  should  soon  have  had  enough  of  it,  for  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  about  its  architecture ; and  as  it  lies  in  a green  cauldron-like  valley,  intersected  by  the 
Sitter,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  romantically  situated.  In  the  Bernese  Oberland  you  have  one  or  more  giant 
mountains  facing  your  hotel  window,  and  you  hear  the  constant  sound  of  grand  waterfalls,  whereas  here 
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you  will  find  only  monotonous,  gently  swelling  green  hills,  not . overlooked  by  a single  neighbouring  peak, 
not  even  by  the  Santis.  There  will  be  nothing,  except  perhaps  a few  little  picturesque  bits,  to  attract 
those  who  remember  the  beautiful  timber-houses  of  the  Priittigau,  or  the  medioeval  architecture  of  the 
interior  of  St.  Gall.  1 

The  town  is  crowded,  angular,  mean-looking,  and  irregular  ; and  the  houses  seem  to  be  getting  in  one  f 
another’s  way.  To  be  sure  we  have  wood- work  all  brown  with  age  and  projecting  eaves  and  oriels ; but  ^ 
the  houses  look  as  if  they  had  been  put  together  by  persons  who  had  no  love  for  or  pleasure  in  them,  and  ; 

they  have  little  in  common  with  the  clean,  neat,  you  may  almost  say  shining,  and  certainly  well-lighted  j 

0. 

dwellings  of  Outer-Ehoden.  Somebody  calls  Appenzell  “ a grey  speck  on  the  face  of  the  bright  green.”  t 
The  only  buildings  worth  mentioning  are  the  parish  church,  which  is  rather  pretty,  and  two  convents. 
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Eut  the  light  of  modern  times  is  beginning  to  penetrate  even  such  places  as  this ; and,  as  Appenzell  is 
very  well  to  do,  we  may  expect  to  see  her  exchanging  the  unsightly  garb  of  the  shepherd  or  weaver  for 
something  more  becoming,  as  soon  as  the  railway  comes  up  to  her  convent  walls. 

Those  then  who  have  come  here  to  see  a town,  will  yawn  and  go  away  again  as  fast  as  they  can ; while 
those  who  Avish  to  study  the  people,  will  take  up  their  quarters  in  one  of  the  clean,  cosy,  home-like  inns, 
where  things  are  conducted  in  the  good  old  style,  and  will  ramble  about  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  the 
neighbourhood  every  morning. 

The  people  are  proud  of  the  name  of  “ Appenzellers,”  and  are  thoroughly  natural  and  unaffected.  The 
traveller  aauII  see  plenty  of  them  Avithout  going  beyond  the  village,  should  he  have  the  good  fortune  to  find 
himself  there  when  the  Assembly  of  the  canton  meets,  or  at  the  time  of  the  great  annual  festival  called  the 
“ Chilbe.”  “You  see  signs  of  the  Chilbe  everywhere,  and  then  on  a sudden,  lo  ! it  is  here  ! ” say  the  good 
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people  of  Apponzell ; and  wo  are  in  liiok’s  way  to-day,  for  the  festival  is  just  beginning.  Prepare,  then, 
you  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  still  loitering,  maybe,  at  Gais  or  Weissbad,  or  elsewhere — prepare, 
this  beautiful  autumn  day,  to  see  what  real  gaiety  is  for  onee  in  your  lives.  The  mirth  is  not  exaetly 
suited  to  a London  drawing-room,  it  is  true ; and  instead  of  kid-gloves  and  dress-eoats,  you  will  see  shirt- 
sleeves, heavy  hob-nailed  shoes,  and  perhaps  leather  breeehes ; but  the  enjoyment  is  great,  for  all  that. 
The  majority  of  those  present  have  been  as  entirely  eut  off  from  the  world  for  some  time  past  as  the  sailor 
upon  the  ocean,  and  many  and  various  are  the  privations  they  have  had  to  endure  in  their  remote  mountain 
dwellings.  Now,  however,  the  superfluous  energies  which  have  been  pent  up  for  months  find  vent  at  last, 
and  the  merry-makers  feel  that  they  have  a right  for  once  to  break  through  all  their  usual  habits,  and  run 
wild. 

Don’t  let  us  grudge  it  to  them ; and  you,  gentle  ladies,  who  have  come  hither  for  the  whey-cure,  I 
beseech  you  do  not  frown,  though  the  mii'th  should  seem  to  you  somewhat  too  unbridled  and  disorderly ; 
and  do  not  smile  at  the  cheap  knick-knacks  and  glaring  colours  displayed  upon  little  folding-tables  and 
stalls  in  the  streets,  at  which  the  lads  and  lasses  gaze  with  longing  eyes.  People  indulge  themselves  in  all 
that  their  hearts  desire  on  such  a day  as  this ; and  if  the  girls’  fancy  is  caught  by  velvet  insertions 
embroidered  with  gold,  the  lads  certainly  do  not  despise  the  huge,  bright-coloured  cotton  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, covered  with  their  favourite  rhymes,  with  a picture  of  a shepherd  in  his  yellow  leather  breeches 
in  the  corner,  and  the  dance  of  the  Eanz  des  Vaches  round  the  border.  A twisted  pipe  is  not  a bad  present, 
either ; but,  perhaps,  an  ornamental  heart  made  of  sweet-stuff  is  better  still ; and  best  of  all — better  than 
the  sweetest  Basle  confectionery — are  the  real  hearts  and  real  kisses  which  are  given  away  in  the  evening, 
when  the  dancing  is  over,  and  the  company  wend  their  way  homewards  through  the  dim  village  streets. 

The  shouts  and  hurrahs  which  are  to  be  heard  in  the  bright  noonday  are  all  prompted  by  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  coming  2>lcasurcs  of  the  evening,  the  maddest  of  which  is  the  dancing.  But  we  have  not 
got  to  that  yet ; the  tables  and  benches  are  still  standing  in  long  rows  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the  various 
inns,  and  the  Appenzellcrs,  with  their  wdves  and  children,  their  friends  and  sweethearts,  are  still  sitting 
closely  packed  together  on  the  benches,  ministering  to  their  bodily  wants,  in  preparation  for  the  severe 
work  which  lies  before  them. 

But  it  won’t  do  to  stand  idly  about  in  the  door- ways.  Sit  down  and  put  your  feet  well  under  the  table, 
out  of  the  way,  for  there  is  no  room  for  any  but  the  smart  maids,  and  even  they  have  to  push  their  way 
through  the  throng  before  they  can  place  the  well-filled  dishes  and  large  flagons  of  cider  upon  the  tables. 
You  will  have  an  opportunity  now  of  learning  what  drinking  is;  if,  that  is,  yoiu’  respiratory  organs 
will  allow  you  to  stay.  It  is  strange  that  people  whose  weather-beaten  faces  show  that  they  are 
exposed  all  the  year  round  to  the  fresh  air  of  the  mountains,  should  take  a real  delight  in  breathing, 
laughing,  joking,  and  singing  in  an  atmosphere  so  thick  that  you  may  cut  it  with  a knife,  an  atmosphere 
laden,  moreover,  wuth  the  mingled  odours  of  food  and  wine  and  the  fumes  of  the  most  pimgent  tobacco. 

Ah ! people  may  say  what  they  like  about  the  peasants  of  Inner-Ehoden,  but  you  have  only  to 
watch  them  at  a merry-making,  such  as  this,  to  see  that  they  are  true  sons  of  the  excellent  mother- 
country  ; and  I only  wish  that  every  one  could  enjoy  himself  once  in  the  year  as  heartily  as  yonder 
half-dozen  bony  old  men,  who  will  drink  up  a whole  river  in  the  course  of  their  smoky  revel. 

All  sorts  of  old  jokes  and  witticisms  arc  being  raked  up,  and  the  people  laugh  as  those  only  do  who 
laugh  but  once  a year,  while  ever  and  anon,  by  way  of  emphasising  the  matter  in  hand,  some  fist,  which 
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has  grown  hard  and  horny  in  dealing  with  blocks  and  logs  of  wood  and  in  taming  wild  cattle,  is  brought 
down  on  the  table  with  such  a bang  as  sets  the  glasses  ringing.  People  are  allowed  to  romance  as 
they  will  on  such  a day  as  this ; and  if  one  man  has  a story  about  the  wonderful  cro]3  of  fruit  in  Thurgau, 
saying  that  the  must  was  but  just  poui-ed  into  the  cellars,  when  it  was  broached  and  found  fit  to  drink 
immediately,  some  one  else  is  sure  to  outdo  him  by  relating  a yet  more  wonderful  tale" of  some  gigantic 
pears,  which  were  rolled  to  the  storehouse  by  the  help  of  poles  and  there  simply  had  a tap  inserted 
in  their  sides  at  once ; and  a third  will  probably  send  the  stalks  of  these  same  pears  to  the  saw-mills,  there 
to  be  cut  up  into  planks ! The  conversation  never  flags,  and  the  merriment  is  of  the  liveliest  description. 

Those  who  wish  for  less  boisterous  entertainment  may  withdraw  to  the  dignified  grandeur  of  the 
master’s  own  private  room,  where  they  will  at  least  have  the  advantage  of  making  acquaintance  with  the 
hostess.  The  true  pearl  of  Appenzell,  the  far-famed  hostess  of  the  Pike,  has  departed  this  life,  but  she  is 
not  forgotten,  and  there  are  many  still  living  who  take  a melancholy  pleasure  in  talking  of  her.  She  was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  womankind,  and  the  glories  of  her  costume  and  her  powers  of  keeping  up  a lively  and 
interesting  conversation  are  still  fondly  remembered.  But  the  hostess  of  the  Lion  makes  a worthy  pendant 
to  her,  though  she  is  no  longer  a yoimg  woman ; and,  as  she  sits  in  her  arm-chair  ruling  her  household  like 
some  sheplierd- queen,  she  looks  every  whit  as  dignified  as  Maria  Theresa  on  her  throne.  She  too  wears  a 
handsome  costume  adorned  with  rich  lace,  embroidery,  rosettes,  and  chains,  which  makes  her  look  almost  as 
coquettish  as  a young  girl.  These  two  thriving  dames  show  what  the  Appenzell  woman  would  be  if  she  were 
better  cared  for ; but  alas  ! the  cows  receive  far  more  loving  attention  than  she  does.  When  you  are  making 
polite  inquiries  as  to  the  health  of  a man’s  family,  you  will  do  well  to  ask  first  after  the  cows  and  then  after 
the  rest  of  his  household.  The  w’omen  are  born  to  great  hardship,  and  most  of  them  retain  no  trace  of  good 
looks  save  the  beautiful  deep-set  eyes,  which  seem  common  to  most  of  them.  They  are  generally  small, 
weazened,  feeble  and  delicate ; their  figures  are  bent  and  their  demeanour  timid.  Their  whole  lives  are  spent 
in  hard  toil  at  the  work-table  or  tambour-frame,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  young  girls  look  old  before 
their  time ; but  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  theii’  costume  is  not  such  as  to  set  them  off  to  advantage. 

Most  of  the  men  and  women  exhibit  clear  traces  of  their  German  origin,  and  though  there  may  be  some 
admixture  of  Eoman  blood  in  their  veins,  brown  hair  and  black  eyes  are  the  exception,  and  the  generality 
have  blue  or  grey  eyes  and  flaxen  hair  of  that  peculiar  shade  which  no  exposime  to  sun  and  rain  ever 
alters.  The  men  and  lads  are  not  tall,  and  one  cannot  call  them  handsome  with  their  leather-like,  wrinkled 
faces  and  insignificant  noses ; but  they  have  race,  if  they  have  not  beauty,  and  one  knows  what  the  Appen- 
zellers  can  do,  especially  those  who  dwell  among  the  mountains,  when  it  comes  to  a trial  of  their  strength. 
The  well-known  costumes  are  disappearing  more  and  more,  and  have  quite  vanished  from  Outer-Ehoden, 
though  they  are  still  to  be  met  with  here  and  there  in  Inner- Ehoden.  But  money  grows  scarcer  as  calico 
and  manufactured  goods  become  cheaper,  and  accordingly  the  exjoensive  national  costume  is  dying  out 
more  and  more  everywhere.  The  same  observation  applies  to  Italy,  which  was  formerly  so  rich  in 
costumes ; and,  in  fact,  the  same  may  be  said  of  almost  every  country. 

It  is  said  that  there  was  once  a time,  immediately  after  the  division  of  Appenzell,  when  the  cross  and 
rosary  were  the  only  marks  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Inner-Ehoden  could  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  Outer-Ehoden.  In  those  days  the  whole  male  population  wore  the  old-fashioned  shepherd’s 
costume,  which  consisted  on  working  days  of  a curious  under-waistcoat,  something  like  a short  jacket  with 
sleeves,  black  canvas  trousers  reaching  up  to  the  shoulders,  and  a little  dark  leather  cap  on  the  head. 
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On  holidays  those  garments  wore  exchanged  for  short  leather  breeches  as  yellow  as  butter,  and  a gorgeous 
red  waistcoat  with  shining  buttons,  snow-white  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  above  the  elbow,  and  a waist- 
band adorned  with  the  figure  of  a magnificent  cow  in  brass  which  was  polished  till  it  glittered  again. 

You  may  still  see  the  cow-keepers  of  Inner-Ehoden  wearing  this  costume,  though  it  has  disappeared 
elsewhere.  But  if  peculiarities  of  costume  have  vanished,  peculiarities  of  character  yet  remain  in  full  force. 
The  Appenzeller  still  possesses  plenty  of  mother-wit,  and  invention,  and  great  quickness  of  comprehension ; 

f 

he  is  active  and  industrious,  though  certainly  somewhat  2^cnihle,  distrustful  of  strangers  and  yet  excessively 
inquisitive.  The  other  cantons  indulge  in  many  a proverb  at  the  expense  of  the  Appenzeller.  Thus  they 
say  of  people  who  cling  to  old-fashioned  ways  and  habits,  “They  live  by  the  blessed  old-style  almanack, 
like  the  Appenzellers  ; ” or,  as  Appenzell  was,  as  we  know,  the  last  canton  to  join  the  Confederacy,  a 
person  is  said  to  “ Como  like  an  Appenzeller,”  when  it  is  meant  that  he  is  always  behindhand.  Then, 
again,  they  say  what,  if  we  have  read  the  interesting  history  of  this  little  corner  of  the  world,  we  shall 
surely  consider  no  disgrace,  “The  Appenzeller  may  be  led,  but  he  can’t  be  driven.” 

But  he  will  not  be  affronted  at  your  pushing  him,  and  so  you  may  elbow  your  way  through  the  close- 
pressed  throng  if  you  like,  though  it  requires  something  of  the  courage  of  a Winkelried  to  fight  one’s  way 
up  the  stairs  to  the  dancing  saloon;  for  the  dancing  has  begun,  as  is  evident  from  the  jingling  of  the 
glasses,  and  the  tones  of  the  hackebret,*  an  angry  bass,  and  an  intoxicated  fiddle,  together  with  the  wild 
Homeric  shouting  and  stamping  which  make  the  house  groau  and  quake  to  its  very  foundations. 

Eyes,  hearts,  and  pipes  arc  all  aglow ; and,  as  fresh  crowds  press  in  through  the  open  door,  a stifling 
cloud  of  dust  and  smoke  pours  forth.  Within — well,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  distinguish  any  separate 
couples ; you  sec  a confusion  of  white  shirt-sleeves,  bare  arms,  red  waistcoats,  and  flying  petticoats,  and 
a mass  of  figures  all  keeping  time  with  the  music,  as  they  jump  up  and  come  down  again  upon  the  creaking 
boards  with  a grand  crash  in  unison.  The  lads  hold  their  partners  round  the  waist  with  a grasp  as  firm  as 
if  their  two  strong  arms  were  an  iron  vice ; and,  as  there  is  no  elbow-room,  they  jump  up  and  down,  not 
without  incurring  a good  deal  of  rough  friction  Avith  the  hard  backs  of  their  neighbours.  And  now  the 
astonished  stranger  perceives  Avhy  the  women  wear  a thick  ugly  roll,  generally  stuffed  with  strong 
mountain- hay,  round  their  waists.  It  answers  the  purpose  of  armour,  and  without  some  protection  of  the 
sort,  their  bones  would  stand  a good  chance  of  being  broken  by  the  hard  knocks  they  recei^m. 

But  there  is  no  protection  for  one’s  unfortunate  ears,  and  with  a deep  sigh  we  entreat  our  imperilled 
tympanum  to  hold  out  a little  longer. 

The  mirth  increases  and  so  does  the  shouting,  till  suddenly  the  four  narrow  walls  are  rent  by  a cry 
such  as  would  Avaken  the  echoes  of  a dozen  valleys,  if  uttered  on  the  m’ountain.  Six,  eight,  ten  voices 
giAm  a simultaneous  shout,  which  becomes  louder  and  louder  as  the  feet  spring  higher  and  higher.  All  at 
once  the  music  stops,  and  the  people  press  back  against  the  Avails,  or  are  pressed  back  by  the  young  men 
who  stand  arm-in-arm,  making  an  impenetrable  ring  round  two  heated,  angry  lads.  They  have  had  a 
quarrel  about  some  maiden,  and  now,  according  to  ancient  custom,  they  are  going  to  settle  it  in  a regular 
and  proper  manner,  by  a Avrestling  match,  called  in  the  dialect  of  Appenzell  “hosalupf.” 

They  begin  by  shaking  hands,  as  a sign  that  the  contest  is  to  be  an  honourable  one,  and  then  they  set 
to  work  with  all  their  might  and  main,  in  thoroughly  business-like  style.  They  thrust  at  one  another  with 

A musical  instrument  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  harmonicon  ; the  keys  are  usually  of  cork,  and  are  struck 
by  two  hammers,  whose  heads  are  covered  with  silk. 
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On  (lescentling  to  the  lower  room  we  find  a gay  assembly  seated  round  the  table,  singing  and  drinking. 
The  voices  of  the  girls  and  women  sound  as  clear  and  fresh  as  bells,  as  they  sing  in  parts  their  beautiful 
jodels,  or  national  melodies.  It  makes  one’s  heart  swell  to  listen  to  them,  and  one  feels  as  if  he  were 
gazing  upon  an  expanse  of  sunny  country  from  the  top  of  some  lofty  mountain.  It  is  very  different  from 
the  worn-out  consumptive  tones  which  are  to  bo  heard  at  the  Giessbach  on  Lake  Brienz ; but  then  here  the 
people  have  only  themselves  for  their  audience. 

As  we  hasten  out  into  the  clear  night  air,  fragrant  odours  arc  wafted  up  the  street  from  the  meadows 
and  hay-stacks.  The  little  stars  twinlde  peacefully  and  happily  in  the  sky,  and  the  white  shirt-sleeves  of 
the  lads  gleam  every  here  and  there  through  the  darkness,  as  they  stand  chatting  or  whispering  with  their 
arms  round  their  sweethearts’  necks.  In  the  distance  we  can  still  hear  the  fiddle  scraping  away  at  a dance- 
tune,  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  dancing-song  in  Faust — 


their  heads,  as  if  they  were  a couple  of  wild  bulls,  their  two  hard  skulls  are  pressed  tight  together,  their 
muscles  are  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  their  veins  swell  till  they  stand  out  like  cords ; but  this  is  all  there 
is  to  see,  and  as  they  stand  there,  leaning  forward  with  their  knees  bent,  they  might  almost  be  cast  in 
bronze,  so  utterly  without  motion  are  they.  Their  hard  breathing,  however,  shows  that  the  struggle  is  a 
severe  one,  and  at  last  there  is  a sudden  crash,  both  have  fallen  dovui ; but  only  upon  their  knees,  and  they 
are  on  their  feet  again  in  a moment.  The  excitement  among  the  throng  of  spectators  becomes  more  and 

c 

more  intense,  and  every  one  has  his  “ favomlte,”  whom  he  thinks  certain  to  prove  victor.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  nothing  is  decided.  The  heated,  panting  wrestlers  separate,  shaking  one  another  by  their  horny 
hands,  in  token  of  peace  and  goodwill — an  act  of  chivalry  which  seems  to  show  that  there  is  something 
more  in  the  contest  than  the  satisfaction  of  mere  barbarous  passions.  The  difference  is  adjusted  this  time 
by  the  purchase  of  some  wine ; the  bottle  cii’culates  freely,  the  old-fashioned  mountain  hackebret  strikes 
up  some  merry  tune,  the  bass  joins  in,  the  fiddle  squeaks,  and  soon  the  noise  and  mirth  are  as  mad  as  before. 


WliESTLIXG  ilATCU. 


‘ ‘ And  from  the  linden  far  and  wide 
Resounds  the  loud  ‘ Juchhe  ! ’ ” 
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as,  all  through  the  night  and  until  the  morning  dawns,  Ave  eatch  the  sound  of  the  “ Juchhe,”  or  huzzas, 
re-echoing  from  the  far-away  mountain-paths  and  meadows. 

At  other  times  the  village  is  as  quiet  as  possible.  The  men  are  in  the  meadows,  away  in  the  country, 
or  up  in  the  mountains,  toiling  hard  with  axe  and  scythe,  milking  the  cows,  or  gathering  up  the  hay  and 
carrying  immense  loads  of  it  from  the  mountain-pastures  down  into  the  valley.  The  wmmen  are  busy  with 
their  weaving  and  embroidery ; and  their  labours,  especially  in  the  latter  department,  have  had  the  chief 
share  in  raising  Outer-Ehoden  to  its  present  state  of  prosperity.  Inner-Ehoden,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite 


OLD  WOMAN  FROM  APPENZELL. 

of  all  the  industry  of  its  poor  female  inhabitants,  remains  poor  and  needy.  The  grand  ladies  of  Paris, 
London,  and  Berlin,  and  the  rich  daughters  of  free  America,  congratulate  themselves  on  the  beautiful  work 
which  adorns  their  collars,  handkerchiefs,  trimmings,  &c.  ; but  they  little  guess  at  the  vital  power,  health, 
hunger,  tears,  and  misery  which  are  interwoven  wdth  the  graceful  wreaths  of  flowers.  You  may  go  into 
some  of  the  houses  of  Inner-Ehoden,  and  And  a little  party  of  women  met  together  to  work  in  company, 
and  you  will  very  likely  hear  them  chatting  and  even  singing  over  their  ‘‘  light  and  easy”  occupation;  but 
do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  deceived.  Look  at  their  pale,  wax-like  complexions — look  at  tbeir  hollow 
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clieeks,  contracted  chests,  round  backs  and  high  shoulders — look  at  the  stunted  growth  of  their  children — 
and  then  hear  from  yonder  poor,  tottering,  red-eyed  old  woman  what  a life  of  want  and  privation  she  has 
passed  through ! Ask  her  how  many  beautiful,  fine  wedding  veils  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  she  has 
embroidered,  and  just  glance  for  a moment  at  the  miserable  fare  upon  which  these  poor  embroideresses 
subsist — coffee  and  potatoes,  or  potatoes  and  coffee,  day  after  day  without  variety — and  then  you  will 
wonder  that  all  lightheartedness  and  mirth  have  not  long  since  flown  away  from  them  over  the  mountains. 
It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  one  so  often  finds  poverty  and  distress  soothed  by  the  gentle  and  consoling 
presence  of  poetry.  Amid  all  the  want  and  misery  of  the  mountains,  where  neither  corn  nor  fruit-trees  will 
thrive,  poetry  plants  her  ever-green  shoots,  and  twines  them  about  the  miserable  huts  until  she  has 
completely  covered  them  with  the  colour  of  hope. 

The  songs  of  Appenzell  are  genuine  popular  songs,  with  plenty  of  freshness  and  boldness,  and  sometimes 
not  a little  impudence  about  them.  They  are  older  than  any  of  the  grandfathers  or  great-grandfathers  now 
living,  and  the  schoolmaster  has  not  at  jDresent  suceeeded  in  exterminating  them  here,  as  he  has  done  in 
most  of  the  other  cantons.  They  bear  a great  resemblance  to  the  famous  “ Schnadahiipferln,”  and  the 
melodies  to  which  they  are  sung  are  likewise  similar ; but  it  is  dif&cult  to  present  them  to  the  English 
reader,  as  most  people  would  find  the  Appenzell  dialect  well-nigh  unintelligible,  while  their  peculiar 
characteristics  must  needs  evaporate  in  a translation.  Here,  however,  are  one  or  two  specimens  : — 


A year  is  not  long, 

Then  married  we’ll  be, 

And  I’ll  be  thy  husband. 

And  thou  my  wif-ie.” 

Black  hair,  dark-brown  eyes. 

And  a dimple  in  her  chin — 

Now  you  know  the  sweetheart 
'Iliat  I hope  to  win.” 

We  wander  through  the  shady  wood, 
^Vliere  many  a bird  doth  sing, 

AVe  sit  us  down  to  rest  awhile. 

And  watch  them  on  the  wing. 


“We  take  each  other  by  the  hand. 
We  kiss  each  other  too. 

In  token  that  until  we  part 
We  wiU.  be  fond  and  true.” 


“ My  house  has  no  door. 

And  my  door  has  no  key. 
And  I’ve  lost  my  sweetheart — 
’Tis  all  up  with  me ! 

And  now  that  I’ve  lost  her 
I’m  glad  to  be  free. 

And  I quite  mean  to  find 
Some  one  else  to  love  me ! ” 


But,  altliougli  the  people  love  their  cattle  enthusiastically,  they  have  hardly  any  genuine  pastoral  songs. 
A great  many  of  the  expressions  in  use  at  home  and  abroad,  numberless  proverbs  and  phrases,  have  reference 
to  or  are  drawn  from  the  various  experiences  of  the  cow-herd’s  life,  and  the  very  children  have  no  more 
favourite  game  than  that  of  “playing  cows,”  where  one  child  is  the  herdsman,  another  the  cow-boy,  and 
the  rest  cows ; but  all  this  has  had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  popular  poetry. 

People  often  talk  of  the  famous  “ Chiiereiha,”  literally  “ Cow-rows,”  better  known  as  the  “ Eanz 
des  Yaches,”  the  song  which  the  cow-herds  use  to  call  their  cattle  home ; but  even  fifty  years  ago  it 
was  beginning  to  die  out,  and  very  few  young  herdsmen  of  the  present  day  can  sing  it  correctly.  The 
words  are  not  particularly  poetical,  but  the  peculiarly  plaintive,  long-di’awn  melody  used  to  fill  the  hearts 
of  the  Swiss  with  a profound  feeling  of  home-sickness  if  they  chanced  to  hear  it  when  far  away  from  their 
o'wn  land.  So  powerful  indeed  was  its  effect  that  it  caused  some  of  the  soldiers  on  foreign  service  to 
desert,  which  led  to  its  being  prohibited  in  France  on  pain  of  death. 

It  contains  some  rude  and  scornful  remarks  upon  matrimony,  for  the  herdsman  nowhere  feels  so  free 
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and  happy  as  when  he  is  among  the  cows  he  loves  so  tenderly,  and  it  winds  np  with  the  glorification  of 
their  merits. 

The  following  is  a literal  translation  of  the  famous  old  “ Eanz  des  Vaches  ” of  Appenzell,  the  metre  of 
which  is  quite  irregular  and  unrhymed,  except  as  regards  the  two  stanzas  at  the  end : 


‘ Come  liitlier,  come  liither,  Loba  ! 

Call  them  together  by  tlieir  names,  the  old  and  the  young, 

The  old  all  togetlier,  Loba,  Loba , Loba,  Lo ba  ! 

Cows  all  together,  together,  together,  Lo  — ba,  Lo ba ! 

AVlien  I to  the  cattle  am  jiiping,  am  piping,  am  pqhng, 

The  hine  all  together  haste  homewards,  haste  homewards — 

Ay,  homewards — yes,  homewards. 

Tliey  arc  lovely  and  free. 

And  sweet  are  they,  too.  Loba,  Loba  ! 

AVere  it  well  to  give  up  our  singing, 

Ilave  a cradle  stand  in  the  room 
For  the  man  to  keep  it  rocking, 

W'liile  the  wind  blows  through  every  hole ! 

Lo  — ba,  Lo ba,  Loba,  Loba,  Lo  ba  ! 

Drive  them  hither — ay,  liither,  together,  aU  together  ; 

There  are  Ilinked  and  Stinked, 

And  Bbletzet  and  Gschegget, 

Gflecket  and  Bliisset, 

Schwanzert  and  Tanzert, 

Grossbuch  and  Euch, 

Langbeneri  and  Ilaglehneri — 

Drive  them  hither — yes,  hither,  now  hither, 

Loba ! 


‘ ‘ Since  I’ve  been  married 
I’ve  had  no  bread  ; 

Since  I’ve  been  married 
My  luck  has  fled. 

“ Our  cows  tliey  are  better 
Than  any  folks  alive. 

They  drink  of  the  running  brook, 
And  long  nxay  they  thrive  1 ” 


The  mountaineer’s  own  favomite  beverage  is  wbat  he  calls  “sufa,”  a mixture  of  whey  and  milk,  but 
he  compliments  bis  beloved  cows  on  their  better  taste. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find  that  the  setting  out  for  the  mountain  pasturages 
in  May  and  June  is  a very  bright  and  joyous  time  to  the  herdsman  and  his  intelligent  animals.  Very 
early  in  the  year,  as  soon  as  the  first  soft  breath  of  air  seems  to  whisper  that  spring  is  awaking,  though 
the  snow  be  yet  lying  deep  in  the  valley,  a strange  sort  of  restlessness  seems  to  seize  both  the  cattle, 
who  are  weary  of  their  dry  food  in  the  stable,  and  the  herdsman,  who  is  sick  of  the  long  winter-months 
which  he  has  spent  in  smoking  in  the  chimney-corner,  not  much  more  alive  than  if  he  were  a dormouse. 
The  cows  show  their  longing  for  the  spring  by  lowing  at  unusual  times  in  loud  tones,  and  the  herdsman 
gives  more  frequent  pnlls  at  his  leather-cap,  and  goes  out  oftener  to  the  garden-fence,  where  he  stands 
craning  his  neck  and  gazing  intently  at  the  mountains  by  the  quarter  of  an  hour  together. 

The  animals  and  their  masters  now  dream  of  nothing  but  green  pastures,  mountain  air,  gushing 
springs,  and  the  aromatic  herbs  which  grow  upon  the  Alps.  And  as  soon  as  May  has  unlocked  the 
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wild,  original  beauty;  and,  tliongh  it  may  be  a long  time  before  the  head-herdsman  puts  on  a dress- 
coat  and  white  tie  to  accompany  the  procession,  we  can  guess,  by  descriptions  of  what  the  departure 
for  the  mountains  used  to  be  in  the  olden  days,  that  the  thirst  for  gain  will  soon  leave  but  little  time  or 
inclination  for  such  extravagances.  Already  the  dairy  has  its  influence  upon  the  stock-exchange. 

There  is  a great  falling  off,  too,  in  the  other  pastoral  festivals,  such  as  the  wrestling  matches,  and 
the  fetes  called  “Stoberta,”  where  girls  and  lads  met  together  on  the  Alpine  meadows  and  amused 
themselves  after  a rude  fashion  with  antique  dances,  hurling  the  stone  and  other  vigorous  games,  and 
where  various  kinds  of  bread,  cakes,  confectionery,  sausages,  and  native  beverages  had  a great  part 


mountain  gates,  it  is  as  though  a flock  of  wild  birds  had  been  suddenly  released  from  a cage.  The  joyous 
throng  press  on  and  on,  iq)  and  up ; and,  though  they  often  have  to  go  through  the  snow,  the  day  of 
their  departure  is  a regular  fete,  observed  with  ringing  of  bells,  wearing  of  gala  dress,  with  flowers 
and  songs  and  loud  huzzas,  and,  in  fact,  with  all  the  pomp  and  show  that  circumstances  permit. 

The  rctm*n  to  the  valley  at  the  end  of  the  summer  bears  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  this  festival  that 
All  Souls’  Day  does  to  Easter.  It  is  a day  of  mouruing,  and  both  men  and  beasts  walk  along  with 
hanging  heads,  as  if  they  were  weighed  down  by  the  more  oppressive  air  of  the  valley. 

With  the  advance  of  civilisation  it  cannot  but  be  that  these  pastoral  festivals  will  lose  much  of  their 
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to  play.  All  tills  is  now  altered  and  modernised,  except  in  Inncr-Elioden,  where  old  customs  arc 
still  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  where  the  “ Stoberta”  held  on  the  Meglisalp,  Seealp,  and  Patersalp 
have  always  been  very  famous  and  considered  to  be  extremely  well  worth  seeing. 

These  festivals  enter  so  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  dweller  among  the  Alps,  that  he  reckons  time 
by  them.  Thus  you  will  hear  him  speak  of  the  “time  of  the  General  Assembly,”  by  which  he  means 
the  end  of  April  and  begimiing  of  May ; or  he  will'  say  “ such  and  such  a thing  took  place  about 
the  time  of  ‘Punkasonntig,’  ” or  “at  the  annual  spring  fair,”  “when  the  cattle  set  out  for  the  mountatn 
pastimes,”  “after  hay-harvest,”  “after  the  second  crop,”  “at  the  autumn  fair,”  &c.  &c.  These  festivals 
are  so  many  luminous  centres,  from  which  all  the  other  days  of  the  year  radiate. 

“ Punkasonntig,”  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  is  the  Sunday  called  in  the  Eoman  calendar  Dominus 
invocavit^  and  its  observances,  like  those  of  St.  John’s  Day  or  the  summer  solstice  in  Tyrol,  are  of  ancient 
pagan  origin.  In  both  j^laces  huge  bonfires  are  lighted  on  the  mountains,  all  sorts  of  wild  j)ranks  are 
indulged  in,  and  a sort  of  game  is  played  with  discs  of  burning  wood.  In  former  times  the  heaps  of  faggots 
used  to  bo  fired  at  nightfall  amid  merry  peals  from  the  church  bells,  and  more  superstitious  practices  Avere 
in  vogue  than  is  the  case  at  the  present  day. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  canton  is  hardly  to  be  called  a festival,  though  regarded  as 
such  as  soon  as  the  serious  business  is  dispatched.  'It  is  a glorious  institution;  but  it  now  survives  only 
in  Inner-  and  Outer-Elioden,  and  the  cantons  of  ObAvalden,  NidAvalden,  Glarus,  and  TJri,  its  ancient 
character  being  most  thoroughly  maintained  in  Inner-Ehoden.  The  sovereign  people  come  together  in  the 
open  air,  they  are  their  own  judges  and  law-givers,  and  they  still  administer  and  exercise  in  this  primitive 
and  dmect  fashion  the  ancient  rights  Avhich  their  forefathers  won  Avith  their  blood,  and  they  have  them- 
selves since  vigorously  maintained. 

The  General  Assembly  reminds  one  of  the  ancient  “ Thing  ” of  the  German  races,  where  the  freemen 
met  armed  at  the  place  of  sacrifice  beneath  the  sacred  tree  to  choose  their  district  counts  and  judges,  and 
to  make  their  laAVS ; or  it  recalls  the  Campus  Martins  and  Magicampus,  the  March  and  May  meetings  of  the 
Franks,  Avhich  were  attended  by  all  those  capable  of  bearing  arms  out  of  every  district,  and  consisted  of  a 
review  of  the  forces  and  a free  discussion  of  the  question  of  peace  or  war. 

The  Extraordinary  Assembly  meets  only  on  special  occasions.  The  Ordinary  Assembly  comes  together 
on  a certain  Sunday  in  spring,  when  all  the  inliabitants  of  Inner-Ehoden  go  up  to  Appen^ell  like  one  man ; 
those  of  Outer-Ehoden  go  up  one  year  to  Himdswyl  and  the  next  to  Trojen.  The  custom  is  a very  ancient 
one ; for  the  people  of  Appenzell — and,  indeed,  each  separate  parish — were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century  for  an  annual  inspection  of  arms,  those  being  times  when  the  sword  needed 
to  be  ahvays  sharp  and  the  halberd  always  bright.  ToAvards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  again 
impressed  upon  the  people  that  every  respectable  man  Avho  was  capable  of  wearing  arms  should  carry 
magnificent  long  side-arms;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  though  the  persons  of  most  distinction  Avear  decent 
modern  SAVords,  you  may  still  see  the  Appenzeller  striding  along  at  the  Assembly  Avith  some  bent,  rusty, 
often  very  curious  weapon  which  has  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  and  has  slumbered  peacefully  all  the  year 
round  under  the  bed.  He  probably  knows  no  more  of  its  use  than  Avhat  he  has  learnt  from  the  history  of 
his  native  province,  whose  inhabitants  were  only  too  often  obliged  to  defend  their  lives.  The  sight  of  an  old 
man  bent  Avith  years  and  toil,  Aveather-beaten  and  Avhite-haired,  marching  along  to  the  Assembly,  Avith  his 
sword  under  his  arm,  and  his  Avell-starched  Sunday  collar  standing  up  so  stiffly  above  his  short  green  frock. 


that  the  yoke  of  the  tyrannical  masters  who  had  so  long  oppressed  them  was  shivered  to  atoms.  This 
was  the  time  ot  which  the  old  chronicler  spoke  with  admiring  wonder,  saying,  “ It  should  also  be  known 
tliat  the  most  strange  and  wonderful  thing  hapj)ened  with  regard  to  the  Appenzellers  that  ever  occurred  in 
this  land  in  a short  time  they  became  so  powerful  as  to  drive  away  all  the  nobility.” 

And  then  throughout  the  whole  land  there  was  “ one  staff,  one  court  of  justice,  one  assembly,  and  one 
standard , and  to  this  present  day,  the  only  earthly  superior  they  recognise  is  their  own  constituted 
authority  as  embodied  in  the  person  of  the  ‘‘  Landammann,”  or  chief  magistrate.  Those  here  assembled  are 
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may  seem  absurd ; indeed,  the  whole  procession  looks  somew'hat  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  carnival,  as  it 
moves  on  to  the  ‘‘chair,”  preceded  by  the  band  wearing  impossible  uniforms,  half  white  and  half  black,  and 
crashing  out  the  strange  “Assembly  March  ” on  their  drums  and  fifes.  Some  people  might  be  disposed  to 
laugh  at  the  whole  proceeding,  but  they  will  soon  be  serious  enough  if  they  turn  to  the  history  of 
Appenzell,  or  glance  at  its  constitutions. 

Hats  off ! These  are  the  descendants  of  the  brave  heroes  of  Speicher,  Hiiuptlingsberg  and  Wolfshalde, 
who,  undismayed  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  foe,  wielded  sword  and  battle-axe  to  such  good  effect 
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the  main-stay  and  bulwark  of  the  country,  they  feel  themselves  to  be  one  homogeneous  whole,  and  none 
are  excluded  from  their  ranks  save  those  who  can  boast  neither  arms  nor  respectability. 

And  now  the  Landammann,  as  being  the  leader  of  the  people  and  president  of  the  council, 
mounts  the  platform,  which  is  draped  with  the  national  colours  of  white  and  black,  and  has  two 
mighty,  ancient-looking  swords  crossed  in  front  of  it.  On  his  right  hand  stands  the  apparitor  or 
herald,  who  puts  the  questions  under  discussion  to  the  vote,  and  on  the  left  stands  the  clerk  of  the  council. 

The  Landammann  takes  off  his  hat,  and  every 
one  present  follows  his  example,  A profound 
silence  falls  upon  the  assembled  thousands,  which 
shows  that  the  people  look  upon  the  meeting  as  a 
very  serious  affair.  Then  comes  the  greeting  to 
“our  trusty,  faithful,  and  beloved  fellow-country- 
men,” which  is  heard  far  and  wide  by  all  the  many 
spectators  gathered  around  the  large  circle  of 
voters.  Thanks  are  offered  to  Heaven  for  having 
preserved  them  to  meet  together  once  more,  and 
mention  is  made  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  homely 
ancestors.  This  introductory  act  closes  with  general, 
silent  prayer,  which  never  fails  to  make  a deep 
impression  upon  strangers  unaccustomed  to  the 
practice,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  Outer-Ehoden, 
where  the  whole  proceedings  are  conducted  in  a 
much  more  calm  and  dignified  manner. 

Then  follows  the  business  of  the  day,  the  ren- 
dering of  accounts,  and  the  elections  or  the  voting 
upon  important  matters;  and  here  one  character- 
istic of  the  people,  namely,  their  political  ability 
and  parliamentary  tact,  are  most  conspicuous. 

Almost  everything  goes  on  as  well  as  in  a well- 
ordered  parliament-house,  and  often  a great  deal 
better.  To  be  sure  the  day  winds  up  with  a great 
drinking  bout  at  the  best  taps  in  Appenzell ; but 
town-halls  have  everywhere  been  famous  for  their 


cellars  for  centuries  past,  and  refreshment  is  doubly  house  in  appenzell. 

needed  here,  where  the  people  have  been  waiting 

about  for  hours,  and  have  had  their  throats  parched  by  the  raw  air  of  the  snowy  mountains.  Possibly 
the  young  men,  who  are  entitled  to  a vote  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  may  indulge  in  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  perhaps  the  old  broad-sword  which  figured  so  grandly  in  the  morning’s  parade,  may 
commit  some  acts  of  violence  before  the  evening  is  over ; but  there  is  more  than  this.  The  day  following 
is  devoted  to  the  “ Fools’  Parliament,”  a parody  of  the  General  Assembly,  where  one  vies  with  the 
other  in  the  playing  of  foolish  practical  jokes.  Dancing  and  folly  of  all  sorts  are  carried  to  a wild 
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extent,  and  result  in  such  inisdemeanours  as  make  one  feel  that  the  whole  thing  is  an  unworthy  sequel 
to  the  solemn  proceedings  of  the  previous  day.  But,  says  the  proverb,  “The  General  Assembly 


and  the  Fools’  Parliament  each  have  then  day,”  so  wo  must  shut  our  eyes  to  what  wo  had  rather 
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The  object  of  the  General  Assembly  of  course  is  to  insure  the  common  weal,  and  the  officers  there 
elected  have  to  do  with  the  whole  state ; but  each  separate  parish  or  community  is  also  at  liberty  to  take 
measures  for  its  own  exclusive  well-being.  Each  is  its  own  master,  and  as  each  has  been  permitted  to 
pursue  the  path  of  progress  without  interference  from  its  neighbours,  a noble  spirit  of  emulation  has  been 
evoked.  All  are  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  public  good,  and  the  working  of  the  whole  system  has 
been  such  as  to  bring  about  brilliant  results  in  every  department  of  the  Government.  Most  of  the  offices 
are  honorary  and  bring  in  little  or  nothing,  so  that  they  offer  no  temptation  to  those  who  are  greedy  of 
gain,  and  many  occasions  of  strife  are  thereby  avoided.  The  administration  of  justice,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing, is  ordered,  settled,  and  arranged  as  in  a family,  and  a meeting  of  the  authorities  is  like  a family- 
council.  Every  native  and  every  Swiss  citizen  who  may  have  settled  in  the  canton  is  eligible  for  office, 
provided  he  have  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  have  received  regular  religious  instruction.  None  are 
excluded  but  the  disreputable  and  those  who  do  not  boar  arms ; but  there  are  certain  patriarchal  laws  which 
provide  that  father  and  son,  brothers,  father-in-law  and  son-in-law,  uncle  and  nephew,  may  not  both  have  a 
seat  and  vote  in  the  administration  of  the  community  or  in  the  communal  court  of  justice  at  the  same  time. 

The  administration  consists  of  “captains  and  councillors  ” who  are  elected  from  among  the  parishioners, 
and  their  number  must  not  exceed  twenty-one,  nor  fall  short  of  seven.  When  there  is  no  special  court, 
they  have  authority  to  pronounce  sentence  and  to  punish  lesser  offences ; and  on  such  occasions  they  wear 
the  solemn,  old-fashioned  mantle  as  a badge  of  office.  Formerly,  according  to  ancient  custom,  the  apparitor 
who  delivered  up  the  prisoner  asked  for  an  advocate  for  him,  and  if  his  request  were  granted  he  chose  one 
from  the  bench  of  justices.  But  the  delinquent’s  friends,  relations,  and  pastor  were  also  allowed  to  plead 
for  him.  According  to  an  old  decree  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  had  a right  to  ask,  and  the  justices 
power  to  grant,  an  alteration  or  mitigation  of  the  penalty,  even  were  the  sentence  one  of  death. 

There  is  no  imposing  apparatus  of  judges,  counsel,  barristers,  all  looking  as  stiff  as  the  traditions  of 
red  tape  can  make  them.  One  man  holds  a pen,  he  being  the  clerk  of  the  commune,  and  he  discharges  the 
same  duty  when  a special  tribunal  is  appointed,  the  latter  consisting  of  from  five  to  eleven  members,  whose 
sole  qualification  is  that  they  are  worthy  men. 

Other  functionaries  are  the  “ Ehegaumer,”  among  whom  are  the  pastor  of  the  parish  and  the  two 
“ captains,”  and  their  business  is  to  keep  watch  over  the  habits  and  conduct  of  the  people.  They  advise, 
warn,  or  call  them  to  account,  and  keep  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  up  to  their  respective 
duties  one  towards  the  other.  Jurists  may  smile  and  shrug  their  shoulders ; and  certainly  the  little  canton 
of  Appenzell  would  find  no  place  in  their  great  schemes  of  legislature,  for  its  laws  have  grown  out  of  the 
peculiar  habits  and  customs  of  its  population,  and  are  the  outcome  of  its  struggle  for  independence  and 
autonomy.  Its  administration  may  not  be  altogether  free  from  certain  knotty  excrescences ; but  that  is 
rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  and  it  will  last  so  much  the  longer,  as  beneath  these  knots  there  is  a 
thoroughly  sound  and  healthy  stem. 

The  manner  of  life  led  by  the  people  resembles  in  many  respects  their  own  lovely  canton,  and  we  shall 
not  understand  it  aright  unless,  before  taking  our  final  leave  of  it,  we  turn  away  from  the  singing  and 
dancing,  from  the  Assembly  and  the  Fool’s  Parliament,  and  make  one  more  expedition  into  the  most 
characteristic  part  of  the  district.  We  ought  to  go  to  charming  Wildkirchli,  and  the  fine  elevated 

pasturage  of  the  Ebenalp,  and  to but,  alas  ! we  may  well  sigh — it  is  imj)ossible  to  see  everything,  and 

there  is  very  much  to  which  we  can  but  point  with  longing  eyes.  Fortunate  and  much  to  be  envied  arc 
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those  persons,  provided  they  he  not  confirmed  invalids,  who  have  spent  the  heantiful  summer  months  at 
some  of  the  baths  or  places  famous  for  the  goats’ -whey  cure,  drinking  in  strength  with  the  warm  whey, 
and  health  with  the  fi-esh  mountain  air,  till  they  have  become  so  invigorated  as  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
varied  beauty  around  them. 

This  is  what  many  hundreds  do  and  delight  in  doing ; but  there  are  many  hundreds  more  who,  though 
they  might  do  the  same,  prefer  to  array  themselves  in  faultless  toilettes,  and  sit  with  closed  windows, 
turning  over  the  pages  of  the  last  new  novel,  until  they  are  ready  to  die  of  cnmd.  And  yet  can  anything 
be  more  charming  than  Gonten,  sunshiny  Gais,  or  the  golden-green  nook  of  Weissbad,  where  the  nymphs 
of  the  Sitter  have  their  habitation  ? And  what  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  bright-looking  village  of 

Heiden  ? Gonten  lies  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kronberg ; and  here  one  may  be  well  satisfied  with 
having  nothing  but  the  view  from  the  windows  to 
look  at,  for  you  can  see  the  Sitter  flowing  towards 
Appenzell,  and  the  peaks  of  the  Hohe  Kasten, 
Kamor,  Alpsigel,  Altmann,  and  Santis,  without 
making  any  exertion. 

At  Gais,  too,  a place  of  universal  resort  for  the 
whey-cure,  people  will  find  all  the  charms  of  home, 
combined  with  all  the  advantages  of  a sojourn 
abroad.  At  the  fine  inns,  dedicated  respectively  to 
the  Ox,  Lamb,  and  Crown,  you  may  have  every 
comfort,  as  well  as  warm  goat’s- whey  brought 
direct  from  the  Alps  every  morning.  There  are 
easy  walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  that  to 
Starkenmiihle,  which  is  much  frequented,  and  there 
are  delightful  views  from  the  Hohe  Wiese  and 
somewhat  unpoetical  “ Hog’s-back.”  Those  who  are 
desirous  of  writing  an  historical  poem  will  make 
a pilgrimage  to  the  Chapel  of  Stoss,  where  four 
hundred  Appenzellers  once  inflicted  a sanguinary 
defeat  upon  twelve  hundred  well-armed  Austrians. 
One  pretty  spot  is  called  Freundschaftsitz,  “the  friends’  seat,”  and  other  noteworthy  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  Klausenbiihl,  Hohe  Kelle,  and  Guggei.  These  walks  are  within  the  reach  even  of 
the  invalid ; but  those  who  are  more  robust  will  don  their  elegant  Alpine  costumes,  and  ascend  the  Kamor 
and  Hohe  Hasten  to  Wildkirchli  and  the  elevated  pastures  of  the  Eben-  and  Seealp,  and  will  return  home 
in  the  evening  bringing  with  them  lovely  bouquets  of  Alpine  flowers  for  the  ladies — unless,  indeed,  the 
latter  have  preferred  to  gather  them  for  themselves. 

But  of  all  those  various  resorts  we  must  give  the  palm  to  Weissbad,  which  nestles  in  the  most  charming 
of  shady  green  nooks  at  the  foot  of  the  Sdntis,  where  the  three  small  torrents  of  Barenbach,  Schwendibach, 
and  Weissbach  unite  to  form  the  river  Sitter,  which  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  {sit  ter  una,  or  sitruna) 
from  St.  Gall  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 
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It  is  a very  lovely  spot,  surrounded  by  green  meadows,  clumps  and  rows  of  shady  trees,  wooded  hills 
and  grand  mountains  at  various  distances,  which  shield  the  valley  from  the  north  and  temper  the  warmth  of 
the  south  wind.  Humorous  easy  paths  lead  across  the  Alj)ine  meadows  and  into  the  mountains,  and  they  always 
afford  abundance  of  pleasure  and  entertainment,  being  much  frequented  by  healthy  tourists  as  well  as  invalids. 

I3ut  we  must  not  forget  Heiden.  Its  pleasant,  clean,  rather  imposing-looking  houses  may  be  seen  from 
the  other  side  of  Lake  Constance ; and,  when  we  have  reached  the  elevated  plateau  upon  which  the  village 
stands,  wo  may  let  our  delighted  eyes  wander  at  will  over  the  lake,  among  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  and  the 
ranges  of  the  Liechtenstein  and  Vorarlberg,  over  the  forest  of  Bregenz,  in  and  out  the  mountains  of  Glarus, 
and  on  to  the  distant  Eigi  and  Mont  Eilat.  Immediately  round  about  everything  looks  green  and  pleasant, 
and  the  hilly  canton  of  Appenzell  lies  outspread  beneath  us,  dotted  all  over  with  its  white  houses,  either 
standing  singly  or  gathered  together  in  clusters  and  villages.  These  scattered  cottages  seem  to  justify 
the  tradition  that  the  devil  was  once  flying  over  this  neighbourhood  with  a sackful  of  houses,  and,  when 
he  had  reached  the  top  of  the  Santis,  he  tore  a hole  in  the  sack,  and  so  by  degrees  dropped  all  the  houses 
in  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  where  they  have  ever  since  remained,  scattered  one  here  and  another  there 
without  the  least  order  or  design.  The  “Wild  Chapel,”  or  Wildkirchlein,  as  it  is  called,  must  surely 
have  dropped  out  of  the  sack  at  the  same  time.  How  else  could  it  have  got  into  its  present  position, 
in  the  midst  of  a thicket  of  Alpine  roses  on  the  face  of  a steep  precipice  ? 

Leaving  Weissbad,  we  wend  our  way  across  the  sloping  green  meadows  of  the  Talley  of  Schwendi, 
and  ascend  the  fragrant  mountain  pastures  where  the  snow-white  goats  are  feeding ; and,  as  we  gaze  from 
the  Bodmen  Alp  at  the  steep  and  ever  steeper  wall  of  rock  which  rises  perpendicularly  to  such  a 
tremendous  height  before  us,  wo  may  well  wonder  how  wo  shall  ever  reach  the  top.  But  up  we  must  go, 
for,  on  the  face  of  this  wall  hangs  the  Wildkirchlein,  the  object  of  our  expedition,  and  upon  it  or  behind 
it  stretches  the  famous  pasturage  called  the  Ebenalp.  This  precipitous  and  inaccessible  ridge  of  rock 
is  the  most  easterly  outpost  of  that  one  of  the  three  ranges  of  the  Santis  which  lies  farthest  to  the  north, 
and  forms  the  throne  of  the  hoary  monarch.  It  stands  in  an  isolated  position,  being  completely  cut  off 
from  the  “ realm  of  the  Santis  ” by  an  abrupt  precipice.  As  we  wander  on  among  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
enjoying  the  calm  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  looking  at  the  sweet  Alpine  flowers  which  grow  among  the 
fallen  debris,  we  hardly  notice  the  height  to  which  we  have  ascended,  until,  on  halting  for  a moment  and 
turning  round,  we  see,  to  our  astonishment,  that  the  wood  on  oui-  left  has  disappeared  in  a deep  hollow, 
and  the  houses  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  look  like  the  dwellings  of  pigmies,  while  above  them  rises  a 
towering  line  of  rocky  cliffs,  similar  to  that  which  we  are  ascending.  These  heights,  called  the  Sigleten, 
are  the  gigantic  advanced  guard  of  the  middle  Santis  range,  which  culminates  in  the  Altmann  peak  in  the 
west.  Between  them  and  the  Ebenalp  block,  deep  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  lies  a calm,  dark- 
green  lake  called  the  Seealpsee,  which  reflects  the  tops  of  the  trees  which  clothe  the  mountains  on  either 
side,  and  the  bright  green  meadows  of  the  Meglisalp. 

Great  masses  of  detritus  have  been  sent  down  into  the  valley  both  by  the  Ebenalp  and  the  looser-made, 
chalky  Sigleten ; indeed,  the  heaps  of  rubbish  often  reach  half-way  up  the  cliffs,  and  are  covered  with  the 
agreeable  though  hardy  forms  of  vegetation  common  among  the  Alps.  'Where  the  rock  forms  shelves  and 
ledges,  the  space  is  occupied  by  strips  of  light-green  grass,  which  does  not  escape  the  scythe  of  the  hay- 
maker ; and  where  it  overhangs,  the  water  collected  from  the  heights  above  trickles  from  it  down  into  the 
valley  in  large  drops  or  tiny  streams. 
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The  view  to  the  left  is  so  grand  and  lovely  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  almost  lead  us  to  forget  the 
object  of  our  excursion,  which  is  beckoniu"  to  us  exactly  overhead.  And  yet  we  shall  see  something  still 
more  grand  and  sublime  when  we  reach  the  Ebenalp.  As  we  mount  the  narrow  pathway  scratched  in  the 
rocks,  we  ask  involuntarily,  “ Who  was  the  first  man  who  trod  this  path,  and  who  conceived  the  bold  idea 
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of  building  a chapel  up  yonder  ?”  lie  must  surely  have  been  a man  of  very  simple  piety,  or  else  he  was 
full  of  the  faith  which  animated  the  builders  of  our  grand  cathedrals,  before  which  the  faithless  nineteenth 
century  stands  and  shakes  its  head  in  astonishment.  We  may,  indeed,  well  stand  and  shake  our  heads  in 
astonishment  at  this  diminutive  liltle  chapel,  though  it  be  but  as  a tiny  sentry-box  outside  some  majestic 
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inouiituili  wiitcli-towcr,  wlioiico  the  call  to  i^rayer  re-echoes  into  the  peaceful  green  vale  down  below,  and 
reaches  the  shepherds  on  the  pastures  up  above.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  thing  which  impresses  us  so  deeply, 
for  the  execution  of  it,  though  the  work  of  pious  hands,  is  i^oor  and  insignificant  enough. 

Tradition  is  our  only  available  source  of  information  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Wildkirchlein, 
and  from  it  wo  learn  that,  in  ancient  times,  certain  dragons  and  witches,  who  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Evil  One,  made  such  a disturbance  in  the  caves  of  the  Alpstein,  that,  on  moonlight  nights,  people  could 
hear  the  noise  as  far  away  as  the  Lake  of  Seealp.  A cow-boy,  however,  having  succeeded  in  putting  a 
stop  to  these  wild  doings  by  invoking  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  an  altar  with  a cross  upon  it  was 
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immediately  set  up  in  the  most  notable  of  the  caves,  and  a solemn  service  was  held  up  here  every  year  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels. 

In  the  year  1621,  Father  Tanner,  when  he  came  to  bless  the  pastures,  recommended  the  spot  as 
exceedingly  well  adapted  for  a hermitage,  and  the  first  hermit,  Paul  Elmann,  took  up  his  abode  here  in 
1656.  In  the  course  of  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  some  fourteen  pious  brethren  dwelt  up  here  in 
succession,  and  attended  to  the  ringing  of  the  bell  wdiich  summoned  the  pious  folk  on  the  heights  above, 
and  in  the  depths  below,  to  their  prayers  five  times  a-day.  The  race  of  hermits  has  now  died  out,  and  the 
shrewd  tavern-keeper  who  has  succeeded  them  looks  down  into  the  valley  with  the  eye  of  a hawk  to  see 
whether  the  tourists  are  coming.  Many  thousands  of  them  have  already  found  their  way  up  hither,  and 
have  indulged  in  many  poetic  dreams  and  much  enthusiastic  drinking,  as  the  strangers’  book  will 
sufficiently  testify  to  all  future  generations. 
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Bnt  St.  MicliacPs  clay  is  still  the  special  festival  of  the  old  Wilclhirchlein,  and  is  observed  by  the 
mountaineers  of  both  sexes,  who  disinter  their  best  clothes  from  the  chests  where  they  have  long  lain 
hidden,  and  wend  their  way  np  hither  to  adorn  the  chapel,  altar,  and  benches  with  the  sweetest  Alpine 
flowers.  In  the  forenoon  there  is  High  Mass,  which  they  attend  most  devoutly,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
day  they  devote  to  meny- making.  Any  one  who  cannot  wait  till  Michaelmas  should  go  np  to  the  Wild- 
kirchlein  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July ; and,  whether  he  be  artist  or  poet,  or  merely  a light-hearted,  healthy 
tourist,  he  is  sure  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  primitive  but  gay  and  merry  doings  he  will  find  going  on 
there — very  different  doings,  indeed,  from  those  which  formerly  went  on  in  these  caverns  when  they  were 
under  the  dominion  of  the  wild  spirits  now  for  ever  banished.  There  is  no  path  of  any  kind  beyond  the 
last  little  wooden  house  near  the  chapel.  How,  then,  are  we  to  arrive  at_  the  Ebenalp  ? The  herdsmen 
W'ill  tell  you,  in  their  own  peculiar  dialect,  that,  on  the  occasion  before  mentioned,  “ the  Evil  One  slunk 
away  in  despair  into  the  rocky  cavern,  followed  by  the  cow-boy,  who  kept  on  repeating  the  three  Most 
Holy  Names.  The  devil,  of  course,  could  not  stand  this ; so  he  went  on  farther  and  farther  right  through 
the  rock,  till  he  came  out  upon  the  Ebenalp  on  the  other  side.”  And  we,  at  this  distance  of  time,  may 
venture  to  follow  him  without  fear  of  harm.  The  tavern-keeper’s  torch  will  show  us  the  way  through  the 
dark  grotto,  with  its  gigantic  arched  dome,  where  the  spirits  of  darkness  seem  to  dwell,  and  where,  as  our 
footing  becomes  more  and  more  uncertain,  and  the  red  torch  gleams  more  and  more  dimly,  we  are  seized 
with  a great  longing  for  the  light  from  which  we  have  been  so  short  a time  shut  out. 

A small  door  is  opened,  a breath  of  most  delicious  air  comes  towards  us,  and  suddenly  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  brilliant  sunshine,  with  all  the  signs  of  joyous  life  once  more  around  us.  We  are  surrounded  by 
flowers  and  fragrance,  by  the  whirr  of  wings  and  the  hum  of  insects ; and  when  we  are  able  quite  to  open 
our  eyes,  we  see  the  fair  land  of  East  Switzerland  spread  out  before  us.  There,  too,  gleams  Lake  Con- 
stance, and  far,  far  away  in  the  purple  horizon,  we  catch  a glimpse  of  Germany.  The  mountain-pasture 
upon  which  we  are  standing  is  the  wonderful  Ebenalp,  which  is  so  deservedly  famous. 

Those  who  intend  to  approach  the  monarch  on  his  throne,  the  mighty  Santis,  may  do  so  from  hence 
without  encountering  any  very  serious  difficulties ; but  whether  the  old  gentleman  will  give  them  a 
pleasant  reception  or  not  is  another  question,  as  he  is  very  much  addicted  to  wrapping  himself  up  in  his 
storm-cloak.  W e will  pay  our  devoirs  to  him  at  a respectful  distance,  and  will  then  wander  along  some  of 
the  many  lovely  paths  which  traverse  the  hills  and  dales  within  his  dominions. 


THE 
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‘ • On'n’ard  my  spirit  floats,  till  from  giddy  dcptlis  glimmer 
faint!}" 

"Walenstad’s  palo  gi’een  ■waves,  slint  -witliin  Larriers  of  rock. 
Darkened  its  lonely  shores  are  by  tall  black  flr-trees  and 
ashes. 

And,  in  the  gloomy  ravine,  legend  has  built  her  a nest.” 

S.VLIS. 

The  Sjoirit  of  Mature,  with,  which  the  old  German 
tribes  held  such  close  and  intimate  intercourse, 
has  long  since  fled  away  from  the  plains,  where 
the  great  towns  stand  and  where  the  well-tilled 
fields  are  surrounded  hy  Tillages  without  number, 
where  the  air  re-echoes  with  the  din  of  Vanity 
Tail',  where  the  engines  roar  in  smoke-blackened 
factories,  and  the  daily  increasing  traffic  rolls 
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comfortably,  though  hurriedly,  along  the  wide  streets— from  all  this  the  Spirit  of  Nature  has  fled  away 
and  has  come  to  live  among  the  mountainSj  where  he  still  bears  undisputed  sway,  especially  in  those  wild 
and  solitary  districts  whither  the  foot  of  man  has  great  difficulty  in  following  him. 

We  modern  races  strive  to  understand  him ; but,  though  we  may  be  poetical  enough  to  be  moved  with 
sympathy  by  the  rustling  of  the  swaying  tree-tops,  by  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  by  the  thousand  blossoms 
wffiich  are  the  sweetest  of  all  the  tokens  of  spring,  we  rarely  succeed  in  our  endeavour  when  he  shows 
himself  to  us  amid  the  thunder  of  the  glacier,  in  the  fall  of  the  avalanche,  in  the  bold  beauty  of  the 
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caverns  of  ice,  or  in  the  awful  desolation  of  some  remote  and  rock-strewn  valley.  We  are  then  apt  to 
stand  in  fear  and  trembling,  feeling  ourselves  to  bo  strangers  of  very  diminutive  size  and  utter 
insignificance,  in  the  presence  of  Titanic  power.  We  are  speechless,  and  we  feel  as  we  have  never  felt 
since  our  childhood — as  we  have  never  felt  during  all  the  long  years  we  have  lived  pent  up  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  the  city.  To  us,  the  Spirit  of  the  Mountains  seems  to  be  fettered  by  a thousand  bonds  of 
ice  and  snow,  while  a great  weight  of  hard  rock  lies  upon  his  heart ; and  yet  it  is  as  if  he  were  struggling 
to  give  expression  to  his  feelings,  as  if  he  longed  to  make  himself  understood  by  us.  But  where  are  his 
eyes?  for  in  them  at  least  we  might  be  able  to  read  something  of  the  depths  which  lie  hidden  in  his  breast. 
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See  ! there  is  a lake,  gleaming  darkly  from  out  its  deep,  rocky  bed.  Something  in  its  glance  seems 
to  remind  us  of  the  old  Spirit  of  Nature ; and  surely  lakes  are  the  eyes  of  the  mountain,  powerful 
eyes,  which  attract  us  irresistibly,  and  allure  us  to  try  and  learn  from  them  something  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  lonely  wood.  We  feel  drawn  towards  them,  and  their  smooth,  mirror-like  surface  stirs  a thousand 
thoughts  within  our  breast.  Like  the  fisherman,  we  let  down  our  net  into  their  dreamy  depths,  and 
draw  thence  treasures  which  are  to  us  as  precious  pearls. 

Here  legends  and  fairy-tales  have  their  habitation  and  rule  supreme,  and  poetry  wanders  meditative 
along  the  shore,  at  one  time  smiling,  at  another  weeping.  The  colours  of  the  surface  change  with  the 
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different  hours  of  the  day  and  with  the  varying  seasons  of  the  year ; it  is  now  blue,  now  green,  now 
dark-green,  now  grey  of  so  dark  a hue  as  to  be  almost  black ; and,  as  the  colours  change  and  vary,  so  the 
impressions  which  the  lake  produces  vary  too,  from  the  profoundest  melancholy  to  the  brightest,  most 
sunshiny  joy,  such  as  causes  the  shepherd  and  the  wanderer  upon  the  mountains  to  shout  for  very  light- 
heartedness. 

Such  is  the  poetry  of  the  mountain  lakes ; and,  though  the  wondrous  Walensee  or  Lake  of  Walenstad, 
towards  which  we  are  now  wandering,  has  been  celebrated  in  many  and  various  tones,  its  jn-aiscs  have 
not  yet  been  exhausted.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  song  worthy  of  it ; for  how  can  the  melody  of  a little  sjning- 
ditty  express  what  it  requires  a full-toned  symphony  to  utter?  The  Walensee  serves  as  a sort  of 
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introduction  to  prepare  the  traveller  for  v^hat  awaits  him  farther  on,  in  the  more  sublime  parts  of 
the  country.  The  lake  lies  on  the  threshold  of  the  region  of  the  Alps,  and  receives  the  waters  of 
many  a swift-flowing  stream.  The  Seez  flows  into  it  on  the  east,  close  by  the  little  town  of  Walen- 
stad;  on  the  west,  near  Wesen,  it  receives  the  Linth,  and  on  the  south  the  Mui’g,  all  of  which  lead, 
if  we  will  follow  them,  to  the  glorious  Alps  of  Glarus  and  the  lower  part  of  St.  Gall,  to  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Gliirnisch,  Clariden,  Todi,  Hausstock,  and  Saurenstock,  among  whose  glaciers  they  have  their 
source. 

We  are  now  in  the  river-territory  of  the  Ehine,  and  in  the  mountain-territory  of  the  Todi.  The  latter 
is  monarch  of  the  whole  region,  and  a very  splendid  kingdom  he  has.  Wishing  to  be  an  independent 
sovereign,  he  separated  himself,  just  where  the  Oberalpstock  rears  itself  on  high,  from  the  ancient  monarch 
of  monarchs,  St.  Gotthard,  and  drew  away  with  him  a numerous  following  of  stately  princes,  such  as  the 
Windgiille,  Scheerhorn,  Clariden,  and  Bifertenstock  and  many  others,  whom  he  brought  into  the  lake 
district,  into  the  midst  of  the  Lakes  of  Lucerne,  Eger,  Zurich,  and  Walen.  Here  he  drew  up  his  troops  in 
order  of  battle,  ranging  them  in  three  divisions.  On  the  borders  of  IJri,  Glarus,  and  Schwyz,  looking 
towards  the  Wuotta  valley,  he  placed  the  range  which  have  the  Gliirnisch  for  their  chief  and  leader. 
The  Schild,  Miirtschenstock  and  Mageren  reared  theii’  heads  between  the  Eieseten  Pass  and  the  Walensee, 
farther  to  the  east ; and  the  bold  peaks  of  the  Seven  Churfirsten  formed  his  vanguard  in  the  north,  where 
they  joined  the  precipitous  cliffs  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  and  sent  forth  outposts  to  the  east  as  far  as 
the  Ehine,  and  even  beyond  it. 

These  latter  belong  to  the  herdsman’s  domain,  and  fain  would  he  now  and  again  call  them  “Kuh- 
fiirsten,”  “ Cow-princes,”  while  those  who  remember  the  ancient  splendours  of  the  empire  have  dubbed 
them  the  “ Sieben  Churfiirsten,”  or  “Seven  Electors,”  one  of  the  “princes”  having  even  received  the 
name  of  “ Kaiserriick,”  “ Emperor’s  Eidge.”  But  they  have  nothing  really  to  do  either  with  cows  or  the 
election  of  emperors ; they  are  independent  gentlemen,  and  form  the  boundary  O'f  the  ancient  district  of 
Churwalen,  which  stretched  southwards  as  far  as  to  the  Adula  group,  in  the  glaciers  of  which  the  Hinter- 
Ehein  takes  its  rise. 

In  the  days  when  Churwalen  was  a separate  Gau,  or  “ district,”  there  was  still  a sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  territory  of  the  Germans  and  that  of  the  Italians  or  “’Welshmen,”  as  they  were 
called— the  term  Walsch  being  applied  by  the  Germans  to  all  foreigners  without  distinction.  The  Germans 
had  settled  themselves  at  Wesen  on  the  Limmat,  and  along  the  Ehine  as  far  as  the  right  bank  of  the  Iller, 
while  the  Walgau,  or  “ Foreigners’  District,”  reached  up  to  the  left  bank  of  the  same  river.  Between  the 
Germans  on  the  Limmat  and  the  foreigners  in  Churwalen  lay  a lake  to  which  the  former  gave  the  name  of 
Walensee,  i.e.  “Foreigners’  Lake,”  while  they  called  the  opposite  shore  Walenstad,  the  “Foreigners’ 
Shore,”  a name  which  has  clung  to  it  up  to  the  present  day.  The  foreigners  themselves  called  the  southern 
shore  Eiva,  the  lake  itself  Lacus  Eivanus,  and  its  chief  port  Portus  Eivanus.  The  place  in  those  days  was 
just  on  the  borders  of  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Chur,  and  was  the  starting-point  for  an  important  road 
which  led  from  Curia  (Chur)  to  Turicum  and  thence  to  Yindonissa,  connecting  Ehsetia  with  Gaul.  The 
lake  was  then  a very  important  link  in  the  chain,  and  Portus  Eivanus  was  of  great  consequence  both  as  a 
landing  and  lading  place  and  as  a strategical  point. 

But,  long  before  the  Eoman  cohorts  or  German  hosts  passed  along  the  road  from  Sargans  and  across 
the  lake,  a prince  far  more  mighty  than  either  of  them,  a free-born  son  of  the  mountains,  chose  this  route 
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for  liiinsclf.  This  was  no  other  than  the  young  Ehino.  We  have  no  doouments  to  show  in  proof  of  this, 
and  many  people  no  doubt  will  shrug  their  shoulders  and  put  the  idea  aside  as  a fable ; and  yet,  how  very 
easy  it  would  have  been  for  him,  before  he  had  broken  through  the  rocks  between  Gonzen  and  Fliischer- 
bcrg,  to  turn  aside  to  the  left,  and  to  flow  from  Sargaus  along  the  bed  of  the  modern  Seez  into  the 
Walciiscc.  Thence  he  might  have  passed  by  way  of  the  now  reformed  Linth  across  the  marshes  and 
into  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  whence  he  might  easily  have  found  his  way  to  Waldsliut,  along  the  bed  of  the 
Limmat  and  Aar,  which  is  much  too  broad  for  the  volume  of  water  which  flows  along  it  at  the  present 
day. 

Many  people  say,  “That  is  what  he  did  do;”  while  others  reply,  “Who  can  be  so  sure  of 
that?”  However,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  present  state  of  things,  which  is  so  beautiful 
as  to  leave  nothing  to  bo  desired.  Truly  the  whole  extent  of  country  around  the  lake,  from  the 
chain  of  the  Churfirston  down  to  the  Tbdi,  is  extremely  beautiful  and  sublime.  You  may  either 
wander  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  and  revel  in  poetry  as  you  listen  to  the  rustling  of 
the  luxuriant  foliage  overhead,  or,  if  you  are  an  active  mountaineer,  you  may  penetrate  into  the  Glarus 
Alps;  while,  if  you  have  come  for  the  sake  of  the  baths,  you  may  take  your  fill  of  peaceful  enjoyment  at 
Stachelberg. 

If  the  sim  should  happen  to  be  shining  brightly  when  the  traveller  reaches  Wesen  from  Zurich  or 
Sargans,  his  first  glance  at  the  lake  is  sure  to  make  him  close  his  eyes,  overpowered  by  its  dazzling 
brilliancy.  But  after  that  he  will  be  seized  with  a perfect  passion  for  looking  and  gazing,  and  the  glorious 
view  presented  to  him  will  fill  his  soul  with  a rapture  of  delight.  To  the  north  he  sees  a wall  of  yellowish 
grey,  deeply-fissured  rock,  rising  straight  up  from  out  the  golden  blue-green  waters  to  a height  of  from 
four  to  six  thousand  feet ; many  a foaming  mountain-torrent  flutters  down  some  dark  rent  in  its  side, 
looking  as  though  it  were  the  silvery  veil  of  a water-nymph ; in  the  chasm  uj)  above  are  some  bright 
white  houses,  looking  down  upon  the  few  little  huts  and  cottages  which  cower  below  close  to  the  waters  of 
the  lake;  the  southern  shore  is  crowned  with  luxuriant  flowers  and  foliage;  the  distant  sound  of  the 
cow-bells  and  the  shout  of  the  herdsmen  is  borne  down  from  the  heights  above,  and  over  the  ragged  peaks 
of  the  Churfirsten  an  osprey  hovers  on  outspread  wings. 

The  wild  mountains  on  the  opposite  side  seem  to  look  with  defiance  not  unmingled  with  envy  at  the 
gentle  slopes  on  the  southern  shore,  and  very  often,  in  their  dark  moods,  they  will  beckon  the  black  clouds 
to  come  to  them  from  far  and  near.  And  they  obey  the  summons  right  willingly.  At  first  their  fluttering 
skirts  are  torn  by  the  jagged  peaks,  and  then  they  are  hurled  backwards  and  forwards  in  huge  masses  from 
the  Leistkamm  to  the  Selim,  from  the  Selim  to  the  Brisi,  the  Hinterriick,  the  Sichel-kamm,  and  the 
Ochsenkamm.  Then  gradually  they  fill  up  all  the  dismal  hollows  and  ravines  among  the  mountains,  and 
descend  lower  and  lower.  Dark  shadows  flit  across  the  lake,  the  waves  of  which  are  crested  with 
glittering  white  foam;  a hollow  roar  is  heard  in  the  recesses  of  the  Churfirsten-chain,  the  sun  is  blotted 
out,  and  the  north  wind  sweeps  fiercely  down  upon  the  terrified  waters.  The  angry,  foaming  billows  rise 
higher  and  higher,  struggling  one  with  the  other,  and  looking  in  their  rage  and  terror  as  if  they  would 
fain  clamber  up  the  cliffs  and  get  out  of  the  way. 

Tliis  sort  of  tempest  is  what  the  natives  call  “ Blattliser,”  a most  unwelcome  visitor  to  the  beautiful 
Walensee,  but  one  which  never  leaves  it  altogether  at  peace.  Many  a fisherman  has  fallen  a victim  to  it ; and 
one  wild  night  in  winter  a steamer  went  down  with  every  soul  on  board,  and  perished  in  the  raging  waters. 
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lu  fact,  this  storm- wind  renders  the  Lake  of  Walenstad  one  of  the  most  dreaded  in  all  Switzerland, 
notwithstanding  its  groat  beauty. 

There  is  many  another  story  told  of  the  wicked  Spirit  of  the  Mountains.  But  his  own  immediate 
empire  is  just  as  much  the  object  of  his  yiolcnce  as  the  lake,  and  the  traveller  cannot  find  a better  place 
than  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Walensee  for  observing  the  gigantic  work  of  self-destruction  perpetually 
going  on  among  the  Alps.  Trees  of  various  kinds  grow  here  in  richest  abundance  5 there  are  lime-trees, 
birches,  beeches,  and  maples  and  alders ; round  about  the  houses  grow  fruit-trees,  vines,  maize,  pulse ; 
there  are  wild  flowers  in  the  woods,  and  there  are  broad,  terrace-like  strips  of  green  grass ; but  all  this 
wealth  of  vegetation  grows  upon  ruins.  The  whole  soil  has  been  formed  gradually  in  the  course  of  some 
thousands  of  years,  from  the  heaps  of  rubbish  constantly  worn  away  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  In 
this  spot  the  Miirtschenstock  has  been  the  greatest  contributor,  but  the  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
mouutains  from  Kerenz  to  Mullihoru  and  Mols,  and  generally  along  the  whole  of  the  southern  coast,  whose 
fertile  sloping  hills  are  all  so  many  great  mounds  of  debris.  There  are  many  pleasant  little  villages 
clustered  together  on  this  side  of  the  lake;  but  the  hamlet  of  Quinten  is  the  only  one  beneath  the 
sterh  wall  of  cliffs  on  the  north.  The  kindred  villages  of  Terzen  and  Quarten  lie  on  the  south,  and 
the  names  of  all  three  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Eomans  once  dwelt  uj)on  the  mountains,  and  that 
these  places  were  military  stations,  where  fires  were  lighted  as  signals  from  one  side  of  the  lake  to  the 
other. 

Most  of  the  places  on  the  southern  shore  are  now  railway  stations,  among  which  we  may  notice 
Mullihorn  or  Muhlehorn,  and  Murg,  which  lie  at  the  mouth  of  ravine-like  valleys,  and  under  the  shade  of 
a perfect  forest  of  fruit-trees.  You  may  see  them  reflected  in  the  lake  and  half  buried  in  greenery,  as 
you  walk  along  the  delightful  road  which  leads  from  the  Kerenzer  mountains  through  Geissegg  to 
the  beautiful  glen  of  Murgthal,  and  you  will  then  have  the  old  “ Fifth  Station”  immediately  opposite 
you. 

In  later  times,  when  these  military  stations  fell  into  the  hands  of  i^eaceful  herdsmen,  they  all  ceased  to 
be  of  any  consequence  with  the  exception  of  Weseu  and  Walenstad,  which  continued  to  play  an  important 
part  in  connection  with  the  navigation  of  the  lake,  and  the  constant  transit  of  Italian  and  German 
merchandise.  At  one  time  during  the  present  century,  there  were  steamers  constantly  passing  to  and  fro 
upon  the  lake,  but  they  have  been  eutnely  superseded  of  late  years  by  the  railway  which  makes  its  way 
from  Weseii  to  "Walenstad,  along  the  southern  shore,  with  the  help  of  tunnels  and  bridges. 

The  little  village  of  Wesen  stands  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  pressed  close  up  against  the 
cliffs,  and  climbing  a little  way  up  them,  like  a child  half  afraid  of  the  water,  Avhich  first  puts  its  foot  out 
and  then  draws  it  back  again.  Its  terraces  of  carefully  tended  vines  and  blooming  gardens  make  a perfect 
green  bower  of  it;  but  yet  there  is  shame  and  disgrace  connected  with  the  name  of  little  Wesen,  such 
shame  as  must  ever  be  a blot  upon  the  history  of  Switzerland.  The  disgraceful  episode  to  which  we  allude 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  “ Massacre  of  Wesen.” 

The  battle  of  Sempach  had  been  fought  and  won,  but  the  Austrians  were  not  yet  driven  out  of  the 
country,  and  the  nobles  in  their  castles  were  as  haughty  as  ever.  The  valleys  of  Glarus  were  in  a position 
of  great  danger,  for  Wesen  held  with  the  Austrians,  and  in  this  place,  as  well  as  in  Sargans  and  Gasters, 
plots  were  laid  to  compass  the  fall  of  the  liberty-loving  inhabitants  of  Glarus.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary 
that  Wesen  should  bo  disarmed,  and  a few  small  bodies  of  men  set  out  from  Zurich,  Schwyz,  and  IJri,  as 
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agreed  upon,  to  join  the  alarmed  men  of  Glarus.  In  the  middle  of  August,  1386,  they  together  stormed 
the  little  town,  and  succeeded  in  taking  it  in  spite  of  its  strong  walls.  The  townsmen  took  the  required 
oath  of  fidelity,  and  the  four  cantons  appointed  a governor  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Wesen  in  the  name 
of  the  Confederation.  But  the  ifiace  had  no  real  sympathy  with  the  Confederation,  and  wishing  still  to 
serve  Austria,  contrived  secretly  to  receive  some  Austrian  troops,  who  were  smuggled  through  the  gates  in 
casks.  They  were  lodged  in  the  houses  of  the  townspeople,  who  thus  insured  to  themselves  the  help  of  the 
stranger’s  arm  when  the  appointed  hour-  should  arrive.  They  were  further  egged  on  to  the  deed  they 
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contemplated  by  Hans  von  "VVerdenherg,  the  Austrian  captain  at  Sargans,  who  was  to  he  admitted  into  the 
little  town  at  midnight,  to  accomplish  the  murder  of  the  Confederates,  and  to  garrison  the  walls  once  more 
with  Austrian  troops. 

On  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  February,  1388,  six  thousand  men  appeared  before  Wesen,  and,  as  soon  as 
those  within  were  assured  of  the  fact,  they  killed  the  Glarus  sentries  who  were  on  guard  at  the  gates  and 
admitted  the  waiting  Austrians,  and  soon  all  the  remaining  Confederates  were  murdered  in  their  houses  or 
in  their  beds.  A very  few  escaped  over  the  town-wall  and  swam  across  the  lake.  Such  was  the  massacre 
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of  Wesen.  33 ut,  though  cunning  had  triumphed  for  the  time,  the  day  of  vengeance  and  retribution  was 
not  long  in  folloAving.  There  is  an  old  song  of  the  period  which  says : — 

“ They  who  this  murderous  deed  did  plan 
Will  surely  rue  the  day 
'WTien  they  forswore  themselves,  and  thus 
Did  err  from  the  right  way.” 


South  of  Wcsen,  at  the  entrance  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Glarus,  lies  Nafels,  the  Eoman  Navalia,  at 
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the  foot  of  the  threatening-looking  Eautiberg,  and  with  the  market-town  of  Mollis  lying  just  opposite, 
under  the  precipitous  wall  of  cliff  on  the  east.  The  wild  river  Linth  flows  between  the  two. 

The  Austrians  were  thoroughly  put  to  the  rout  at  Eafels  in  1352,  and  their  defeat  sealed  the  union  of 
Glarus  with  the  young  Confederation.  But  the  eleven  great  stones  still  to  be  seen  in  the  meadow  of 
Eauti  commemorate  another  great  deed,  and  recall  the  memory  of  the  Swiss  Thermopylm  and  the  Leonidas 
of  Glarus  with  his  following  of  heroic  peasants. 

At  early  daAvn  on  the  9th  of  April,  Counts  Bonstellen,  Klingenberg,  Sax,  and  Thorberg,  advanced 
from  Wesen  at  the  head  of  15,000  well-armed  troops.  Count  Werdenberg,  with  1,500  men,  was  to  march 
from  Iverenz  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  handful  of  shepherds  whom  they  expected  to  encounter  at 
Nafels.  But  at  the  defences  of  Letzi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Glarus,  lay  the  “Captain”  Mathias 
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Ambiicl,  with  just  two  hundred  peasants  clad  in  the  homely  garments  usually  worn  by  herdsmen.  They 
wc]-c  ill-provided  with  arms,  but  they  were  prepared  to  fight  to  the  death. 

As  the  sun  rose  they  caught  sight  of  the  enemy’s  overwhelming  numbers,  and  Mathias  Ambiiel  ordered 
the  little  alarm-bell  of  jS’iifcls  to  be  rung. 

The  summons  was  echoed  onwards  from  place  to  place,  and  one  bell  after  another  caught  it  up  and 
repeated  it  till  it  was  heard  far  up  the  valley  of  the  Linth,  and  had  penetrated  to  the  foot  of  the  Todi, 
where  the  cow-herds  dwell,  and  even  into  the  ice-covered  mountains  of  the  Sernfthal.  Ami  all  who  heard 
it,  whether  men  or  boys,  threw  aside  theh*  crooks  and  their  sickles,  caught  up  axes  and  morgensterns  in 
their  horny  hands,  and  in  their  linen  blouses,  with  their  sinewy  chests  bared,  they  dashed  down  to  the 
scene  of  danger  ready  to  meet  death  if  need  were.  Ambuel’s  little  handful  of  men  was  thus  increased 
to  five  hundi’ed.  Eut  the  enemy  had  already  broken  through  the  defences  of  Letzi,  and  had  advanced  to 
Glarus,  wasting  and  plundering  as  ho  Avent.  Nilfels  Avas  in  flames,  and  Ambiiel,  raising  his  standard  on 
high,  called  his  little  scattered  troop  of  peasants  to  follow  him  to  the  Eautiberg,  whence  he  determined  to 
make  the  first  attack. 

“ Call  upon  God  ! ” cried  the  poAverful  voice  of  Albrecht  Vogel,  the  Landammann.  “He  is  merciful; 
He  is  a defender  of  the  orphan ; He  can  raise  the  dead,  and  He  is  able  also  to  deliver  us  ! ” 

And  then  a mighty  storm  burst  upon  the  assailants,  who  Avcre  first  received  Avith  a heavy  shoAver  of 
stones,  and  Avere  then  attacked  Avith  clubs  and  morgensterns.  Great  was  the  confusion  of  horses  and 
their  riders ; but  the  assault  was  renewed  over  and  over  again.  Ten  times  it  was  repeated,  and  the 
peasants  were  in  sore  distress,  when  suddenly  Avas  heard  the  loud  battle-cry,  “ Schwyzerland  here ! ” 
“ Schwyzerland  here!”  they  shouted  in  answer.  The  men  of  Schwyz  Avere  coming!  and  the  little  hard- 
pressed  band  felt  imbued  with  fresh  courage.  The  ncAV  arrivals  were  but  thirty  in  number,  but  their 
strength  was  fresh. 

A shepherd  had  set  off  to  Schwyz  on  the  Tuesday  night,  crossed  the  (beary  Pragel-pass,  descended  into 
the  Amlley  of  Muotta,  and  reached  his  destination  early  on  Wednesday  morning.  Fifty  men  were  ready 
to  start,  and  thirty  of  them  set  out  at  once,  reaching  the  scene  of  action  by  Thursday. 

The  contest  AAms  renewed  with  the  greatest  fury,  amid  the  battle-cries  of  the  shepherds,  the  shouts 
of  the  knights  and  their  followers,  and  the  thunder  of  great  blocks  of  rock  AA^hich  AAmre  rolled  doAvn  from 
the  heights  above  and  brought  great  destruction  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  At  last,  finding  themselves 
assailed  on  all  sides,  the  Austrians  were  seized  Avith  a panic  and  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion.  It  was 
only  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  on  they  dashed  without  stopping,  until  they  reached  the  bridge 
of  Wesen,  closely  pursued  by  the  men  of  Glarus.  The  bridge  broke  beneath  their  weight,  and  many  of 
the  nobles  in  their  steel  armour  sank  and  perished  in  the  waters  of  the  Linth.  The  event  is  thus 
celebrated  in  the  battle-song  of  Hiifels : — 

‘ ‘ The  knights  now  for  their  lives  do  i^ray, 

And  gold  and  silver  they  would  pay, 

So  they  might  be  set  free. 

‘ In  vain  your  wealth,  were  it  untold. 

In  vain  your  silver  and  your  gold, 

ATour  Lives  must  forfeit  be.’  ” 

The  men  of  Glarus  turned  back  from  the  pursuit,  and,  falling  doAAm  on  their  knees,  gaAm  thanks  to  the 
Lord  of  all  poAver  and  might  for  that,  “tlmough  His  mercy  and  succour  they  had  been  enabled  to  save 
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their  houses  and  homes,  and  had  preserved  their  fatherland,  their  goods,  and  their  honour.”  About  three 
thousand  of  the  enemy  were  found  dead  upon  the  field,  and  the  Swiss  possessed  themselves  of  eighteen 
Inmdi-ed  suits  of  armour  and  eleven  banners.  -Fifty-five  of  their  own  men  had  died  the  hero’s  death. 

The  peasants  still  keep  this  glorious  day  in  memory,  and  every  year  they  go  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  eleven  memorial  stones  set  ujj  upon  the  .ancient  battle-.field,  to  keep  the  love  of  the  fatherland  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  all  future  generations. 

Notwithstanding  their  martial  prowess,  however,  the  arms  of  their  canton  exhibit  no  knightly  emblems. 
They  cannot  boast  either  a lion  or  a bear,  their  symbol  being  a figm'e  of  the  peaceful  St.  Friedolin,  in 
honour  of  whom  each  family  calls  at  least  one  of  its  sons  “Friedli.”  Friedolin  came  from  the  kingdom 
of  the  Franks  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Alemanni  some  hundred  years  before  St.  Gall  set  forth  on  his 
pilgrimage.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  found  the  convent  of  Sackingen,  in  the  Black  Forest.  Thence 
he  wandered  along  the  Lake  of  Zurich  into  the  old  Ehmtian  valley  of  Claruna,  at  the  foot  of  the  Glarnisch. 
A wealthy  landowner  named  IJrsus  gave  him  all  his  farms  and  property,  and  Friedolin  in  turn  bestowed 
them  all  upon  his  beloved  convent  of  Sackingen,  the  abbess  of  which  appointed  bailiffs  to  manage  the 
estates  in  her  name. 

Glarus  was  originally  a pastoral  canton,  and  is  now  one  of  the  busiest  in  Switzerland.  Until  the 
sixteenth  century  its  population  lived  altogether  on  the  produce  of  their  pastures,  on  what  they  earned  by 
cow-keeping  and  cheese-making.  One  ancient  product  of  its  dairies  is  the  green  Glarus  cheese,  often 
called  herb-cheese,  which  is  well  known  throughout  the  whole  civilised  world,  and  is  still  dispatched  to 
all  parts,  being  everywhere  considered  a great  delicacy.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  canton  of  Glarus  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  owes  its  colour  and  smell  to  a strongly  aromatic  blue  melilot  which  grows 
here,  and  here  only.  Indeed,  scoffers  say  that  you  may  smell  the  little  canton  farther  than  you  can  see  it. 

Cow-keeping  is  still  carried  on  in  the  more  remote  valleys,  and  some  of  the  boldest  herdsmen  and 
huntsmen  come  from  Glarus;  but  these  occupations  ceased  to  satisfy  the  population  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  many  of  the  people  left  their  homes  and  enlisted  in  foreign  armies,  and 
when  they  returned  home  their  horizon  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  they  began  to  consider  how  they  might 
dispose  of  the  small  products  of  their  canton  to  the  best  advantage.  The  first  of  these,  of  course,  was  the 
green  cheese,  or  Schabzieger,  as  it  is  also  called ; but,  besides  this,  there  were  the  slates  and  slate-pencils 
produced  by  the  valley  of  Sernf,  as  well  as  dried  fruit,  and  a mixture  of  medicinal  herbs  from  the  Alps, 
called  Glarus-tea.  These  all  w^ere  now  dispatched  down  the  Linth  to  the  Ehine  in  boats,  and  so  were 
conveyed  to  Holland.  To  these  products  was  afterwards  added  wood  for  furniture,  and  whole  forests  of 
walnut-trees,  and  then  trees  of  various  kinds,  fell  victims  to  this  new  trade. 

Things  went  on  well,  money  fiowed  into  the  canton,  and  the  people  began  to  look  out  for  fresh  ways  of 
getting  gain.  Then  came  the  introduction  of  cotton  and  cotton-spinning,  which  at  first  was  merely  carried 
on  in  a humble  way  in  people’s  OAvn  homes.  Even  so  it  was  sufiiciently  lucrative ; but  in  this  nineteenth 
century  it  has  become  a manufacture  of  far  greater  importance  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The 
whole  country  has,  in  fact,  become  one  great  factory,  and  those  who  work  in  it  do  so  with  a will  and  with 
entire  devotion  of  all  their  powers.  Eich  and  poor  all  work  quietly  and  steadily,  without  any  foolish 
huiTy  and  without  any  idea  of  spending  their  gains  on  parade  or  luxury.  Yes,  Glarus  is  famous  not 
only  for  its  Schabzieger,  but  for  its  prosperity,  which  is  better  still ; and  evidences  of  its  well-being  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  all  its  towns  and  villages.  In  the  spring  of  18G1  the  chief  town  was  all  but 
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destroyed  by  a fire  wliicli  left  only  two  hundred  out  of  its  seven  hundred  houses  standing ; hut  Glarus 
arose  phoenix-like  from  out  its  ashes ; and  there  is  no  other  canton  more  ready  to  spend  its  wealth  with  a 
free  hand  for  the  promotion  of  any  good  and  worthy  object. 

The  factory  hands,  being  descended  from  a long  line  of  shepherds  and  peasants,  still  cling  to  the 
traditions  of  their  ancestors,  and  like  to  have  a bit  of  ground  and  a cow  or  two  of  their  own ; and  when 
they  have  spent  weeks  in  toiling  at  the  looms,  or  in  the  printing  and  dyeing  rooms,  their  hereditary 
attachment  to  the  mountains  seems  to  impel  them  to  spend  all  their  leisure  time  in  the  open  air,  collecting 
the  wild  grass  with  their  own  hands,  as  provender  for  their  beasts.  They  very  rarely  pass  a holiday 
without  going  up  to  the  mountains  around  their  home,  where  they  revel  in  all  the  simple  enjoyments  of 
nature,  or  refresh  themselves  body  and  soul  by  making  clambering  expeditions  in  the  neighbourhood; 
while  their  fellow-toilers  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  spending  the  same  time  in  playing  cards  in  an 
atmosphere  reeking  of  smoke  and  spirits. 

If  they  cannot  got  to  the  mountains,  the  people  of  Glarus  content  themselves  with  going  to  what  they 
call  a “Bcrgli” — literally,  “little  mountain;”  which  is  really  a sort  of  tea-garden,  where  they  sit  in  a 
green,  shady  arbour,  and  enjoy  themselves  after  a fashion  which  the  foreigner'  is  often  only  too  glad  to 
imitate. 

They  like,  too,  to  maintain  their  reputation  for  being  good  marksmen,  and  they  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  their  skill.  Boys  begin  to  practise  shooting  as  soon  as  they  are  seven  years  old;  but  they 
are  allowed  to  rest  their  rifles,  if  they  cannot  otherwise  manage  them,  until  they  arc  twelve,  though  no 
longer. 

Glarus  used  to  be  renowned  for  its  chamois  hunters,  when  the  chamois  was  more  plentiful  than  it  now 
is;  and  three  of  these  men,  each  of  whom  had  shot  over  thirteen  hundred  head,  are  held  in  especial 
remembrance,  owing  to  their  tragic  fate.  Their  names  are  Heim-ich  Ileitz,  Kaspar  Blumer,  and  David 
Zwicky,  the  latter  belonging  to  Mollis,  the  two  former  to  Glarus.  Zwicky  met  his  death  on  the  pre- 
cipitous mountain  meadows  of  the  Wiggis,  where  his  skeleton  was  discovered  after  he  had  been  for  some 
time  missing;  Blumer  perished  on  the  Vorder-Glarnisch.  The  people  of  Glarus  are  still  very  fond  of 
sport — too  fond,  indeed,  for  the  game  with  which  the  canton  once  abounded  is  gradually  disappearing  here 
as  elsewhere.  The  last  bear  was  shot  in  181G,  the  last  bearded  vulture  in  1820  ; foxes,  badgers,  and 
mountain-hares  are  very  scarce,  and  lynxes  have  not  even  been  heard  of  for  some  time  past,  the  most  that 
is  seen  being  an  occasional  wild  cat. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  need  to  lament  the  extermination  of  such  sneaking  animals  as  bears,  lynxes, 
wolves,  and  foxes,  which  commit  all  their  depredations  under  cover  of  the  darkness  ; but  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  bitter  regret  to  every  lover  of  nature  that  such  reckless  war  should  be  waged  against  the  wild 
goat,  chamois,  vulture,  and  osprey,  the  ancient  monarchs  of  the  High  Alps.  The  number  of  beautiful 
horns  which  formerly  adorned  the  town-hall  showed  that  the  steinbock  or  wild  goat  was  once  common  in 
the  Alps  of  Glarus ; and  the  frequent  presence  of  the  Alpine  vulture,  or  Bartgeier,  is  shown  not  only  by 
the  number  of  stuffed  specimens  in  the  various  museums,  but  by  the  names  of  places,  such  as  Gyrenfluh, 
Gyrenbad,  Gyrspitz,  Gyrspang,  &c.  However,  so  far  as  Glarus  is  concerned,  he  is  now  as  utterly  extinct 
as  the  last  of  the  Mohicans,  and,  therefore,  the  aid  of  pen  and  pencil  shall  be  invoked  to  produce  a 
memorial  in  some  way  worthy  of  him ; though  the  proper  place  for  any  monument  erected  to  him  would 
be  far  above  the  broad,  green  valleys,  far  above  the  Alpine  pastures,  on  the  topmost  summit  of  the  loftiest 
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p6ak  w’liicli  iGars  its  head  from  out  the 
blue  fields  of  ice,  where  the  sun’s  rays 
pour  down  with  nothing  to  mitigate  their 


mtensity. 


There  he  sits,  the  mighty  rohher-ldug,  wrapped  in  his  royal  mantle  of  thick,  dark  plumage,  dazzled  by 
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ilin  glitter  of  tlio  glaciers,  and  looking,  M itli  his  dreamy,  hlinkiug  eyes,  as  though  he  were  lost  in  idle 
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thought.  The  whistling  mountain  wind  plays  at  will  with  his  brown,  grey,  yellow,  and  white  feathers,  the 
sun  is  reflected  on  his  dark -brown  back  and  broad  pinions,  or  glitters  golden  on  the  rusty  yellow  of  the 
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noble  breast  wliicli  has  weathered  so  many  storms.  To  look  at  him  now,  you  would  call  him  the  “ golden 
eagle,”  but  for  the  horse-hair-like,  bristly  beard,  which  hangs  so  stiffly  from  beneath  his  beak,  and  gives 
him  such  a peculiar  appearance.  His  comi^anion  on  the  other  rock,  his  grandfather  may  be,  is  dressed  in 
venerable  silver-grey,  and  wears  the  snows  of  age  upon  his  breast,  back,  tail,  and  wings. 

But,  see  ! the  dreamer  is  awaking  from  his  reverie  : he  shakes  his  quills  with  a noise  like  that  of  the 
wind,  as  it  rustles  among  the  trees  in  autumn ; he  stretches  his  neck,  lifts  his  head,  his  feathers  smooth 
themselves,  and  suddenly,  with  .a  shrill  whirr,  he  has  vanished  from  off  the  rock  like  the  shadow  of  a black 
cloud.  There  was  just  a flash  and  a rush,  and  the  royal  bird  is  already  hovering  far  over  our  heads. 
There  he  hangs  motionless  beneath  the  clouds,  surveying  the  silent  world,  and  his  vast  hunting-grounds, 
with  drooping  head.  There  are  the  mountain-pastures,  musical  with  the  bells  of  flocks  and  herds,  the 
grassy  banks  on  which  the  chamois  feed,  the  marmots  skipping  about  among  the  loose  stones,  and  white 
hares  and  mountain-cocks  darting  in  and  out  the  copse  of  dwarf  firs.  All  these  once  belonged  to  him,  long, 
long  before  man  came  upon  the  scene  with  his  bow  and  arrow,  his  gun  and  his  rifle,  and  now  the  herds- 
man and  hunter  look  upon  him  as  an  interloper,  as  a mountain  brigand,  or  a daring,  wild  robber-knight. 
And  yet  his  is  not  a mean  nature.  Hunger,  or  a longing  for  sport,  makes  him  utter  that  sharp,  shrill  cry, 
which  sounds  so  like  a defiant  challenge.  The  wild  animals  hear  it,  and  stop  feeding  to  hide  themselves 
timidly  among  the  rocks  and  stones.  Yonder  is  a small  troop  of  chamois,  hurrying  with  fleet  steps  along 
the  sharp  ridge  of  rock  to  seek  some  safe  place  of  shelter ; but  it  is  too  late  ! He  has  darted  down  from 
the  sky,  and  the  shadow  of  his  outspread  wings  is  already  upon  the  terrified  creatures,  and  already  they 
feel,  as  it  were,  the  fierce  breath  of  the  tempest  blowing  upon  them.  There  is  a rush  of  air,  and  the  strong 
wings  rattle  and  beat  like  a hailstorm  about  the  head  of  the  chosen  victim.  It  stands  still  and  raises  its 
head  in  self-defence,  but  the  narrow  path  runs  along  the  edge  of  a precipice,  and  a fresh  attack  sends  it 
crashing  down  into  the  rubbish-filled  depths  below.  The  victor  swoops  down  after  his  prey  with  a cry  of 
triumph,  and  if  he  have  shown  himself  the  truly  noble-minded  eagle  while  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
chase,  his  wild  vulture  nature  breaks  forth  now  in  the  desperate  haste  with  which  he  gobbles  and  gulps 
down  even  the  largest  bones.  Wild  and  excited  by  his  frantic  banquet  he  flies  lazily  back  to  his 
sheltering  rock ; but  the  terrible  game  is  soon  repeated. 

He  does  not  think  much  of  the  power  of  human  beings,  though  he  is  afraid  of  their  murderous  bullets. 
Sometimes,  in  his  wanton  boldness,  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  pay  them  a visit ; but  this  is  generally  in 
the  winter,  when  the  whole  region  of  the  High  Alps  is  covered  thick  with  snow,  and  hunger  drives  him 
down  to  the  meadows  near  the  villages  in  search  of  any  miserable  fragments  of  food  he  may  find.  On 
such  occasions  he  looks  like  some  visionary  messenger  from  an  unknown  land,  inspiring  people  with  a sort 
of  weird  feeling  of  alarm  and  wonder  at  his  size  and  aspect,  so  suddenly  does  he  appear  and  vanish  again. 
Sometimes  the  huntsman’s  cunning  is  too  much  for  him  \ and  when  he  thinks  he  is  only  going  to  get  a 
meal,  he  finds  himself  caught  in  a snare  and  reduced  to  slavery.  Tinder  these  circumstances,  however,  he 
shows  himself  a truly  noble  animal,  and  bears  his  fate  with  the  dignity  and  stoicism  of  a king.  He  does 
not  rage  and  rave  as  inferior  birds  do,  but  bears  his  misfortune  with  proud  self-restraint,  and  soon,  with  a 
sort  of  gracious  condescension,  he  makes  peace  with  his  enemy,  often  even  contracting  a friendship  with 
him  which  lasts  until  death.  But  the  air  of  the  plains  is  not  his  native  element,  and  breathing  it  kills 
him.  How  often  must  he  dream  of  the  pure,  sunny  ether,  of  the  storm  which  stirred  his  feathers,  and 
carried  him,  the  heroic  aeronaut,  in  a few  minutes  from  the  icy  peaks  of  the  Ehtetian  Alps  to  the  giant 
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lici gilts  of  Berne  or  Valais.  IIow  lie  must  dream  of  the  old  glorious  time  when  he  flew  to  meet  the 
rising  sun : — 

“ lie  dives  into  the  morning  red, 

He  bathes  in  ether  pure  and  bright ; 

"Wniile  night  is  dreaming  still  below, 

He  soars  to  meet  the  dawning  light.” 

In  Switzerland  his  rocky  throne  is  now  alm.ost  everywhere  vacant ; for,  like  the  Eedskins  in  the  West, 
he  has  grudgingly  given  up  liis  territory  to  his  mortal  foes.  Now  and  then  he  may  be  seen  in  the 
Orisons,  Tessin,  Valais,  and  the  Jlernese  Alps ; but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  he  builds  his  eyrie 
even  there,  for  he  seems  now  to  wander  through  the  sky  like  a strange  and  lonely  pilgrim.  Those  who 
want  to  look  at  him  must  go  to  the  museums,  where,  in  Switzerland  alone,  they  will  And  some  half- 
hundred  specimens,  most  of  them  old  and  many  of  them  moth-eaten.  But  at  least  they  may  learn  from 
them  the  size  of  his  powerful  hooked  bill,  may  admii'e  the  sharpness  of  his  claws,  and  may  measm-e  his 
wings,  which  arc  eight  or  ten  feet  across  when  fully  outspread.  There,  too,  on  neat  tickets  pasted  upon 
the  stands,  they  may  read  the  numerous  names  by  which  he  has  been  called.  Some  people  have  named 
him  after  the  different  animals  which  he  makes  his  prey,  as  “ Lammergeier,”  or  Lamb- vulture.  Chamois- 
vulture,  &c.  He  has  not  yet  received  the  name  of  Child-vulture  ; but  the  mountain  herdsmen  have  many 
a tale  to  tell  of  his  pursuit  even  of  this  tender  species  of  game.  He  is  called  the  Eock  or  Mountain- vulture, 
in  reference  to  his  habitation,  and  ho  has  also  been  called  “ Geieradler,”  or  Vulture-eagle.  But  he  is 
neither  a vulture  nor  an  eagle,  being,  in  fact,  a grand  and  entirely  unique  phenomenon  in  the  ornitho- 
logical world  of  the  Alps.  Ho  belongs  to  a genus  of  his  own,  and  of  this  genus  he  is  the  only  recognised 
species,  the  beard  being  his  most  notable  characteristic.  The  naturalist’s  best  name  for  him  is  Gypaetos 
Alpinus^  the  “bearded  vulture  of  the  Alps.” 

The  chamois  have  been  somewhat  more  fortunate,  having  had  a refuge  assigned  to  them  in  what  are 
called  the  “free  mountains,”  between  the  Grisons  and  the  valleys  of  Sernf  and  Linth,  where  none  but 
certain  qualified  huntsmen  are  allowed  to  shoot  them  on  pain  of  a fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
francs.  The  prohibition  is,  however,  constantly  evaded,  owing  to  the  want  of  keepers,  and  the  gazelles  of 
the  Alps  are  becoming  more  and  more  scarce  here,  as  elsewhere.  A singular  custom  prevailed  formerly, 
according  to  which,  whenever  a native  of  Glarus  was  married,  the  huntsmen  of  the  Freiberge  were 
expected  to  furnish  a couple  of  chamois,  in  return  for  wEich  the  bridegroom  gaVe  them  sundry  presents. 
This,  with  many  another  patriarchal  habit  and  custom,  has  vanished  from  the  valleys  of  Glarus  together 
with  the  ancient  costumes,  and  even  the  dialect  has  lost  many  of  its  original  peculiarities — a natural  result 
of  much  contact  with  the  outer  world. 

Such,  then,  is  the  canton  of  Glarus.  Unfortunately — or,  perhaps,  one  should  rather  say  fortunately — 
it  is  still  but  little  known,  little  visited,  and  but  little  the  fashion ; but  it  deserves  to  be  more  so — as, 
indeed,  does  the  whole  neighbom-hood  of  the  Walensee.  And  people  may  make  themselves  very 
comfortable  here.  They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  up  at  the  Eaven  in  Glarus,  or  at  the  Adler  on  the 
shore  near  Walenstad ; or,  best  of  all,  they  may  go  to  the  beautiful  baths  of  Stachelberg,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Linth,  where  they  may  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  Alps,  and  drink  the  life-giving  waters, 
and  be  quite  sheltered  from  the  tiresome  Fohn-wind,  which  frequently  scours  the  west  of  the  Walensee, 
and  makes  such  malicious  attacks  upon  the  whole  canton  from  behind  the  Glarnisch. 

Tliose  who  wish  to  go  up  to  Stachelberg  had  better  choose  the  middle  one  of  the  three  Glarus  roads — 
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that,  namely,  which  leads  up  the  Linth  or  Grossthal.  There  are  two  other  valleys  running  parallel  with 
it  on  the  left  and  right — namely,  the  wonderful  Kloenthal,  with  its  lovely  lake,  on  the  oast,  and  the  slate- 
producing  Sernfthal,  or  Kleinthal,  on  the  right. 

Quite  in  the  background  of  the  Grossthal,  where  it  is  shut  in  to  the  south  by  the  broad  stone  blocks 
and  glaciers  of  the  Selbsanft,  the  Clariden,  and  the  Todi,  lies  the  beautiful  valley  of  Linththal,  and  opposite 
it,  on  a meadow  covered  with  low  shrubs  and  surrounded  by  pleasant  little*  woods,  nestles  Stachelberg, 
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close  to  the  Braunwaldberg,  and  looking  far  and  wide  over  the  valley  and  mountains  from  its  sunny 
eminence.  The  tourist  will  find  waterfalls,  meadows,  brooks,  chalets  where  he  can  get  milk,  villages 
nestling  among  trees,  and  lovely  mountain  views,  all  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Everybody  goes 
down  to  Luchsing,  a very  favourite  resort,  or  up  to  the  Braunwald,  whence  the  views  are  very  extensive, 
and  probably  no  visitor  to  the  baths  has  ever  come  away  without  revelling  in  the  falls  of  the  Dicssbach, 
Fatschbach,  and  grand  Leukelbach.  But  the  tourist  will  naturally  wander  farther  a-field,  and,  if  he  wishes 
to  see  a miniature  Via  Mala,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  wander  farther  up  the  gradually  contracting  valley 
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till  lie  readies  the  modern  Pantenbriicke — a bridge  flung  across  the  gorge  at  the  height  of  some  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  raging  river  Linth.  It  is  not  far  from  here  to  the  Uelialp  and  Sandalp,  and  when 
you  have  reached  these  you  have  a whole  panorama  of  mountains  and  glaciers  before  you.  The  great 
plateau  of  Urnerboden  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  when  there,  those  who  have  a mind  to  do  so,  can  descend 
into  the  Schiichen-thal,  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  which  is  so  full  of  historical  reminiscences.  The  excursion  to 
the  Kloenthal,  with  its  lake,  is  however  far  pleasanter,  and  is  indeed  well  worth  making.  The  valley  is 
shut  in  on  the  one  side  by  the  stern  cliffs  of  the  Glarnisch,  as  well  as  by  the  Euchen,  Milchblankenstock, 
Nebelkapplez,  Feuerberg,  and  Brenelisgartli,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Wiggis  and  his  train.  The  cliffs  rise 
immediately  and  precipitously  out  of  the  lake,  which  is  fed  by  the  numerous  streams  of  snow-water  which 
trickle  from  their  hollows.  The  valley,  with  its  alternations  of  meadow-land,  copse-wood,  rock,  and  water, 
is  a perfect  pastoral  poem,  and  the  monumental  stone  erected  to  the  poet  Gessner  could  not  have  been 
more  happily  placed  in  any  other  spot. 

The  people  of  Glarus  have  a great  affection  for  the  valley  and  lake,  and  on  beautiful  summer  days 
many  a pilgrimage  is  made  to  its  wooded  shores,  and  the  cliffs  re-echo  with  the  sound  of  meny  voices. 
We  might  make  many  more  excursions.  Those  who  wish  to  go  in  a southerly  direction  may  take  their 
choice  between  three  passes — the  Sandalp-pass,  Kisten-pass,  and  Panixer-pass,  all  of  them  rather  difficult. 
They  all  three  lie  at  the  back  of  the  valleys  of  Glarus  and  lead  into  the  valley  of  the  Vorder-Ehein.  But 
there  is  another  achievement  greater  than  any  of  these — namely,  the  ascent  of  the  Todi,  which  those  who 
sojourn  at  Stachelberg  will  no  doubt  consider  as  their  crowning  feat.  Many  an  eye  has  looked  upon  him 
with  wonder  and  longing  as  the  lord  of  the  Glarus- Alps.  The  novice,  gazing  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Alpine  world  from  the  Uctliberg  in  Zurich,  is  sure  to  have  his  attention  immediately  attracted  by  this 
magnificent  mountain,  wdiicli  cannot  fail  to  strike  him  both  by  its  gigantic  proportions  and  by  its  calm 
dignity.  Its  snowy  crest  is  visible  from  the  most  distant  mountains  of  Bavaria  and  Tjuol ; and  the  whole 
of  East  Switzerland  and  the  Northern  Alps,  from  the  Crisj)alt  to  the  Calanda,  look  up  to  the  Todi  as  their 
supreme  and  only  monarch.  The  solid,  mighty  mass  rises  broadly  and  majestically  to  a height  of  more 
than  eleven  thousand  feet,  having  its  buttresses  firmly  planted  in  the  Eussein-thal,  in  the  glacier-valley  of 
the  Bifertenfirn,  and  in  the  trough  of  the  Sandfirn.  Numerous  ice-clad  peaks  stand  around  it  like  so  many 
attendant  vassals;  but  the  Todi,  the  high  and  mighty  sovereign  of  the  Northern  Alps,  gleams  far  above 
them  all,  and  is  always  the  first  to  be  crowned  by  the  golden  beams  of  the  rising  sun. 
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‘Nobile  Turegum,  miiltarum  cojoia  reriim.” 


“ Come  tben,  0 wind  ! with  caresses  or  bluster 
FiU  me  my  sail,  make  tlie  pennon  float  free. 

Here  on  my  right  band  fly  birds  of  good  omen, 
Tliere  glowing  golden  tlie  far  Alps  I see. 

Long  were  we  prisoned  ’mid  lone  mountain-forests, 
Where  river  and  boat  glided  lazy  and  slow ; 
Joyously  now  thi’ough  the  broad  open  country. 

By  towns  and  by  villages  onward  we  go.’ 

T.  B.  SCHEFFEL. 


now  the  sun  had  suddenly  ceased  to  shine,  for  the  frost-giant  Ilymir  had  made  his 
appearance  upon  the  world’s  silent  stage.  With  the  crown  of  his  ice-hound  head  he  touched 
the  clouds,  and  at  his  approach  the  glaciers  began  to  crack,  and  the  waters  of  the  earth 
froze  and  fled  from  before  his  advancing  footsteps.  All  the  luxuriant  forms  of  life  which 
had  decked  the  meadows,  the  green  grass  and  the  rosy  blossoms,  fled  from  his  presence 
or  died  away  at  the  sound  of  his  heavy  tread  ; and  then  followed  what  we  call  the  Glacial  Age. 

AVho  can  tell  how  many  thousand  years  have  passed  away  since  then  ! In  course  of  time,  the  ice 
melted  again  and  retreated  to  the  loftiest  mountains,  the  land  re-appeared,  and  the  waters  formed 
themselves  into  lakes,  streams,  and  rivers.  As  we  see  it  now,  the  land  looks  smiling  and  radiant  as 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  with  its  wealth  of  trees  and  flowers,  its  golden  corn-fields,  and  its  purple  vine- 
yards; and  amid  all  this  natm’al  beauty,  we  see  evidences  of  what  cheerful  industry  and  grave  science 
liave  accomplished  in  the  development  and  utilisation  of  all  the  resources  both  of  hill  and  valley. 
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If  the  shores  of  the  Walonsee,  as  well  as  of  many  another  little  lake,  are  sacred  to  the  dreams  and 
meditations  of  the  Muse  of  Poetry,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  is  surely  the  domain  of  the  ’ 
Muse  of  Science.  Science  has  here  been  busily  employed  in  investigating  the  secret  of  ancient  times,  and 
in  deciphering  the  jnscrii)tions  which  mighty  Xature  has  left  not  only  on  blocks  of  stone  at  the  bottom  of 
seas  or  lakes,  but  on  many  another  grand  and  imperishable  monument.  ISTor  has  she  been  unsuccessful ; 
the  secret  has  been  disclosed ; one  veil  after  another  has  been  removed  from  the  past ; and  we,  who  already 
knew  a good  deal  about  the  old  ago  of  our  ancient  Mother,  may  now  read  and  wonder  at  the  four  great 
books,  which  tell  of  her  early  life.  These  books  are  entitled  respectively  the  “Glacial  Age,”  “Stone 
Age,”  “Bronze  Age,”  and  “Iron  Age.” 

Many  of  the  principal  scenes  in  these  various  acts  of  the  great  drama  were  played  out  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  in  the  district  lying  between  it  and  the  Glarnisch  and  Tudi,  and  extending  to 
the  Ehine  or  even  beyond.  A gigantic  stream  of  ice  issued  in  former  days  from  the  Alps  of  Tipper  Glarus, 
and  advanced  through  the  Linththal  and  Sernfthal  up  to  the  Walensee,  where  it  joined  the  left  arm  of  the 
Ehine-glacier,  after  Avhich  the  tAvo  flowed  slowly  but  steadily  northwards  together.  There  was  not  a 
mountain  to  stop  their  course,  for  the  IJetliberg  and  Albis,  though  rising  more  than  2,500  feet  aboAm  the 
sea,  lay  buried  deep  beneath  the  enormous  mass  of  ice.  There  was  not  a lake  to  be  seen ; for  CAmn  the 
largest  of  them  existed  but  in  embryo,  and  they  were  all  slumbering  in  bonds  of  iron.  Patches  of  earth  . 
appeared  island-like  here  and  there,  but  the  plants  had  all  migrated,  and  so  had  the  animals,  except  such  as 
the  marmot,  mountain-hare,  wild  goat,  and  chamois,  which  are  accustomed  to  glacial  regions,  and  the 
reindeer,  musk-ox,  golden  and  arctic  fox,  and  ptarmigan,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  extreme  north,  and  can 
endure  frost  and  cold  without  inconvenience.  The  latest  discoveries  have  also  proved  beyond  doubt  the 
fact  of  man’s  existence  during  this  reign  of  death.  Traces  of  him  have  been  found,  meagre  certainly,  but 
clear  enough,  in  the  great  album  formed  by  the  slate-coal  of  'Wetzilcon. 

But  what  sort  of  life  could  he  have  lived,  the  poor,  thoughtless  child  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of  darkness, 
privation,  and  perpetual  conflict ; here  flying  before  the  advance  of  the  glaciers,  and  there  following  them 
step  by  step  as  they  receded  from  the  bottom  of  the  Aailleys  ? This  dismal  period,  howcAmr,  came  to  an  end 
at  last,  and  light  and  Avarmth  once  more  prevailed  over  the  earth ; the  glaciers  retreated  from  the  plains, 
and  crept  farther  and  farther  upwards  to  their  last  refuge  among  the  High  Alps.  But,  wherever  they  had 
been,  they  left  behind  them  tokens  of  their  presence  to  show  how  far  they  had  advanced ; and,  just  as  the 
inscriptions  found  on  Eoman  coins  and  milestones  tell  the  antiquarian  in  clear  and  unmistakable  language 
that  the  Mistress  of  the  World  once  held  sway  OAmr  this  country  and  the  other,  so  these  monumental  stones 
afford  us  certain  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  glacier- world  many  thousands  of  years  before  the  flrst 
daAvn  of  the  historical  period. 

These  great  solitary  boulders,  “ erratic  blocks,”  as  they  are  called,  are  often  huge  masses  many 
thousand  cubic  feet  in  size,  which  have  been  brought  down  from  their  birthplace  among  the  High  Alps  on 
the  broad  backs  of  the  glaciers,  and  have  been  deposited  on  the  hills  and  lowlands  of  SAvitzerland,  or  have 
been  carried  even  as  far  as  Upper  Swabia.  Other  monuments  too  there  are,  in  the  shape  of  heaps  of  stones 
and  debris,  called,  according  to  their  position,  either  terminal,  lateral,  or  medial  “moraines,”  which  the 
glacier  pushes  before  it  or  carries  with  it  as  it  creeps  onward.  Eubbish  of  this  kind  is  scattered  over  the 
whole  district  of  Zurich  and  throughout  the  canton  of  Aargau,  and  the  well-knoAvn  “moraine  of  Zurich” 
alone  measures  more  than  twelve  miles  at  Eichterswyl.  Hor  is  this  all ; for  from  beneath  the  glacier  there 
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poured  forth  not  only  melted  ice-water  and  the  mud  and  detritus  of  the  suh-moraine,  but  a constant  supply 
of  material  which  gradually  tilled  up  the  valleys  and  produced  a new  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  In 
some  places  a sub-soil  was  formed,  often  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  in  others  the  valleys  were  shut  in 
by  lofty  ridges,  like  lines  of  entrenchment,  and  the  large  basins,  in  which  the  ice-water  was  stored,  were 
divided  into  many  small  new  receptacles  and  reservoirs.  Thus,  when  the  Ehinc  and  Linth  glacier  had 
receded,  there  was,  at  first,  no  division  between  the  "VYalensee  and  the  Lake  of  Zurich ; but  the  waters 
continued  to  rush  down  in  a torrent,  bringing  with  them  disintegrated  matter  of  various  kinds,  nntil  in 
process  of  time  a separation  was  effected  here  and  a junction  there,  and  the  face  of  the  country  assumed  its 
present  aspect.  And  now  many  of  the  plants  began  to  find  the  lowlands  too  warm  for  them,  and  returned 
to  their  previous  haunts  among  the  mountains,  while  others,  having  made  themselves  at  home  down  below, 
there  remained  and  fiourished.  Animals  which  had  migrated  hither  from  the  north,  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  altered  state  of  things,  returned  to  their  former  haunts,  while  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  foxes,  and  wild 
cats  still  found  themselves  surrounded  by  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  their  continued  existence.  Man, 
too,  found  the  earth  a more  pleasant  place  of  abode,  now  that  it  was  once  more  clothed  with  vegetation ; 
and,  indeed,  vegetable  life  soon  developed  itself  to  snch  an  extent  that  primseval  forests  grew  up  around 
the  lakes,  and  firs,  pines,  oaks,  yews,  junipers,  birches,  ashes,  hollies,  together  with  a tangled  mass  of 
weeds  and  creepers,  grew  thicker  and  thicker  nntil  they  formed  an  utterly  impenetrable  barrier.  Even  the 
sun’s  vivifying  rays  failed  to  pierce  the  darkness,  and  the  black,  boggy  soil  often  penetrated  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  tree-stems.  The  wild  beasts  waded,  swam,  and  scrambled  about  in  the  wilderness,  but  man 
dwelt  upon  the  lakes,  not  certainly  because  he  was  at  all  sentimentally  inclined,  or  had  any  fondness  for 
reveries  by  the  water-side — poetry  was  not  then  invented — but  he  was  simply  driven  to  live  in  this  way  by 
the  hard  and  bitter  circumstances  of  his  lot. 

Those  were  very  ancient  and  remote  times,  when  civilisation  still  lay  enveloped  in  the  shadowy  mists 
which  precede  the  dawn.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  thousands  of  years  which  have  elapsed  since  then,  our 
scientific  men  know  something  about  those  ancient  days,  and  have  already  filled  many  a volume  with  the 
information  they  have  managed  to  collect  upon  the  subject.  Hoary  relics  belonging  to  that  pre-historic 
period  have  been  conjured  up  from  their  muddy  beds  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  may  now  be  seen 
standing  in  museums  to  be  wondered  at  by  the  highly  cultivated  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Just  as  the 
vine-di’essers  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius  knew  of  the  existence  of  Pompeii  long  before  it  was 
suspected  by  the  scientific  world,  so  the  fishermen  of  the  Swiss  lakes  were  long  ago  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  there  was  a world  buried  beneath  the  waters.  As  their  boats  glided  over  the  surface,  and  they 
looked  down  into  the  slumbering  depths  in  search  of  then*  prey,  they  could  see,  among  the  weeds  and 
rubbish  at  the  bottom,  rows  of  piles  blackened  with  age,  but  arranged  in  regular  order.  Many  a curse 
did  these  useless  erections  beneath  the  waters  evoke  when,  as  often  hapj)ened,  the  fishing-nets  got 
entangled  in  them  ; and  many  a net,  too,  brought  up  from  the  deep  at  different  times  gigantie  stag-horns, 
strange-looking  potsherds,  and  w^onderful  implements.  The  people  looked  at  these  things,  shook  their 
heads  over  them,  and  then  threw  them  down  in  the  sand  on  the  shore ; or  sometimes  the  young  people 
would  ask  their  great-grandfather  if  he  knew  anything  about  the  pile- work  and  other  things,  and  would 
be  told  in  answer  that  he  could  not  remember  anything  about  it. 

But  in  the  winter  of  1853,  it  happened  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Zurich  sank  lower  than  they  had 
ever  been  known  to  do  before ; and  the  people  of  Meilen,  who  had  seized  this  opportunity  of  completing 
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some  buildings  along  the  shore,  made  the  discovery  that  here,  too,  there  were  numerous  old  sharpened 
stakes,  as  well  as  pottery  and  articles  made  of  stone  and  bone.  The  news  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the 
scientific  world,  and  much  zeal  was  shown  in  exploring  the  bottom  of  this  and  the  other  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land; and  the  result  of  these  investigations  was  that  much  light  was  thrown  upon  the  “Pile-building 
period,”  as  the  German  scientists  have  named  it,  an  age  which  dates  back  more  than  five  thousand  years 
before  the  dawn  of  history,  and  had  until  now  been  completely  hidden  from  us. 

More  and  more  discoveries  were  made.  As  soon  as  the  dwellings  of  that  time  had  been  reconstructed 
— by  no  moans  an  arduous  task — the  domestic  utensils  and  hunting  weapons,  and  the  remains  of  plants  and 
animals,  all  seemed  to  find  their  proper  places.  No  doubt  remained  as  to  the  manner  of  life  led  by  these 
ancient  people,  and  although  we  may  have  no  positive  assurance  as  to  their  name,  we  are  able  to  divide 
the  time  of  their  existence  into  three  well-defined  ages,  called  respectively  the  Stone  Age,  Bronze  Age,  and 
Iron  Age,  according  to  the  materials  of  which  their  weapons  and  implements  were  successively  made.  The 
Stone  Age,  of  course,  was  the  earliest ; the  Bronze  Age  showed  some  advance  in  civilisation  ; and  with  the 
Iron  Ago  we  come  to  the  times  of  the  Eomans.  All  the  lakes  have  yielded  more  remains  of  the  Stone  Age 
than  of  either  of  the  two  others ; but  all  three  periods  may  be  best  studied  at  Neuchatel. 

By  degrees,  whole  sets  of  such  things  as  went  to  make  up  the  furniture  of  a pile-dwelling  were 
recovered,  and  are  now  to  bo  seen  displayed  in  the  museums  of  various  Swiss  towns.  There  are  stone 
hatchets  and  hammers,  spears  and  darts,  all  made  either  of  flint,  serpentine,  rock-crystal,  chalcedony,  or 
jasper,  and  sometimes  even  of  rarer  stones;  there  are  implements  made  of  bone,  clubs  of  stag’s-horn, 
daggers  of  bone,  fish-hooks  made  of  the  claws  and  tusks  of  the  wild  boar,  needles,  primitive  ornaments  for 
the  throat  and  hair,  part  of  a spindle,  even  a bundle  of  flax,  yarn  for  weaving,  woven  stuff  and  netting  of 
various  kinds.  To  complete  the  picture,  some  ten  different  kinds  of  cereals  have  been  found,  various  sorts 
of  pulse,  bits  of  apple,  cherries,  and  raspberries,  all  of  which  having  been  turned  into  charcoal  are  perfectly 
well  preserved.  Both  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  period  have  been  accurately  determined,  and  from  the 
bones  found  in  huge  quantities  around  the  piles,  it  seems  that  the  enemies  and  friends  of  man  in  those  days 
were  the  bear,  urus,  bison,  wild-goat,  fox,  wolf,  horse,  pig,  cat,  pole-cat,  domestic  cattle,  and  many  others 
besides. 

But  the  men  of  those  days  must  have  had  a hard  battle  for  existence  with  the  rough,  rude  elements, 
the  wild  beasts,  and  the  hostile  tribes,  “on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.”  It  was  probably  their  fear 
of  the  latter,  together  with  the  marshy  state  of  the  soil  on  the  shore,  which  induced  them  to  build  their 
dwellings  over  the  waters  of  the  lake.  There  could  not  have  been  much  enjoyment  of  life;  there  could 
have  been  no  light-hearted  laughter,  no  sound  of  singing,  as  the  lake-dweller  in  his  canoe  glided  over  the 
waters  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  or  went  to  the  shore  either  to  take  game  or  to  pursue  the  wearisome 
labour  of  cutting  down  wood  with  his  flint-axe.  The  thin  walls  of  his  wooden  hut  afforded  him  very 
slender  protection  against  the  frequent  damp  fogs  arising  from  the  icy  glaciers,  and  all  the  horrors  of  a long 
winter,  in  spite  of  his  having  built  his  dwelling  close  up  against  those  of  his  neighbours,  in  spite  of  his 
having  filled  up  the  crevices  with  moss  and  clay,  and  in  spite,  too,  of  his  having  covered  the  roof  with  a 
thatching  of  pine -branches.  There  must  have  been  a good  deal  of  wind  and  plenty  of  thorough  draughts, 
and,  in  fact,  as  says  the  poet ; “ The  ancient  history  of  Europe  must  have  begun  with  colds,  toothache,  and 
swelled  faces.” 

To  be  sure,  among  the  materials  of  the  huts  are  to  bo  found  hearthstones  and  traces  of  beds,  but  there 
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were  certainly  no  comforts,  and  man’s  only  real  gratification  must  liave  consisted  in  feasting,  to  wliicli  he 
doubtless  applied  himself  with  all  his  might  and  main.  The  remains  of  great  heaps  of  bones,  which  appear 
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to  have  been  gnawed  and  then  thrown  into  the  lake,  give  us  some  insight  into  the  nature  of  his  banquets, 
and  even  the  bill  of  fare  provided. 
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People  fancy  they  have  discovered,  even  in  the  Stone  Age,  some  slight  tokens  of  the  existence  of 

commerce,  carried  on,  of  course,  by  means  of  barter ; there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  practised  in  the  later 

ages,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  general  advance  of  civilisation.  As  their  weapons  improved,  people 
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could  venture,  where  the  soil  allowed  it,  to  settle  upon  the  shore  ; and  if  they  still  used  the  pile-buildings 
at  all,  it  was  as  places  of  assembly,  or  for  laying  up  their  arms,  imjilements,  and  winter  stores,  and  such 
like  purposes.  Both  the  earlier  and  later  pile-buildings  were  at  last  destroyed  by  fire  ; but  where  the  fire 
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did  not  wholly  consume  it  carbonized,  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  many 
a sub-aqueous  museum  of  antiquities. 

The  river  Linth  has  poured  a good  deal-  of  water  into  the  Lake  of  Zurich  since  those  days ; times  have 
changed  since  then ; so,  too,  has  the  face  of  the  country.  More  and  more  debris  was  constantly  brought 
down  from  the  mountains;  the  forests  grew  thinner  and  thinner,  the  marshes  dried  up,  and  towns  and 
villages  were  built  upon  the  shore,  or  along  the  margin  of  the  smiling  lake.  The  land  between  the 
Walensee  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  was  converted  into  one  large  orchard,  through  which 
the  Linth  flowed  jDoacefully  and  beneflcently.  The  river  had  a course  of  its  own  in  those  days,  and  passed 
the  Walensee  on  one  side,  receiving  its  overflow  but  not  touching  it.  Succeeding  generations,  however, 
sinned  against  the  mountain-forests,  and  by  so  doing  brought  evil  both  upon  the  valley  and  upon  them- 
selves. When  they  had  destroyed  the  trees  which  were  natm-e’s  defence  against  the  wild  mountain- 
torrents,  these  latter  would  in  stormy  seasons  rush  down  the  open  gulleys,  and  like  the  legendary  dragon, 
bring  desolation  ancl  destruction  upon  the  peaceful  valleys.  The  bed  of  the  Linth  rose  higher  and  higher, 
the  waters  of  the  Walensee  accumulated,  and  the  inhabitants  both  of  Wesen  and  Walenstad  suffered  more 
and  more  from  terrible  inmidations.  The  meadows  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Linth  suffered  yet  more 
seriously.  The  river  left  its  bed,  and  bursting  through  all  bounds,  spread  itself  over  the  valley,  which  was 
once  more  converted  into  the  stagnant  marsh  it  had  been  in  ancient  times.  Poisonous  exhalations  arose 
from  the  unhealthy  soil,  and  fever  settled  in  all  the  villages  of  the  neighbourhood,  where  numbers  fell 
victims  to  it.  Where  the  cheerful  sound  of  the  herd-bells  and  the  song  of  the  reaper  had  once  been  heard, 
there  frogs  and  toads  croaked  forth  their  satisfaction  with  the  morass  in  their  own  peculiar  tones,  and 
swarms  of  buzzing  gnats  enjoyed  their  mazy  dance. 

The  distress  was  very  great  and  grew  greater  year  by  year.  Many  complaints  were  uttered,  but  they 
died  away  unheard  amid  the  manifold  distractions  of  the  time.  To  be  sure,  the  Confederacy  determined,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  to  set  matters  straight,  but  a very  vigorous  spirit  was  needed  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand.  Haj)pily  for  all  succeeding  generations,  such  a one  was  at  length  found  in  the  person 
of  a homely  but  energetic  and  scientific  man  named  Hans  Com-ad  Escher,  of  Zurich,  who  devoted  his  life 
to  the  work  of  setting  bounds  to  the  troublesome  Linth.  It  was  a great  and  bold  undertaking,  but  it  met 
with  splendid  success;  for  the  Linth  was  turned  into  the  Walensee  by  means  of  the  Molliser  Canal,  and 
was  then  carried  safely  through  the  valley  it  had  hitherto  devastated  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Lake  of 
Zurich. 

Then  the  land  began  to  breathe  again ; the  marshes  dried  up,  and  the  fields  and  meadows  flourished 
once  more  beneath  the  fertilising  influences  of  the  sun.  Prosperity  returned  to  the  valley ; the  slayer  of 
the  modern  dragon,  or  Lintwurm,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  received  for  himself  and  his  descendants  the 
honourable  title  of  “Von  der  Linth ; ” and  the  name  of  Escher  von  der  Linth  is  held  in  high  and  deserved 
estimation  by  all  his  fellow-countrymen.  We  shall  often  hear  him  mentioned  as  we  glide  down  the  Linth 
Canal,  or  take  the  railway  from  Wesen  and  pass  through  richly -laden  orchards  on  our  way  to  the  pleasant 
and  important  Lake  of  Zurich. 

It  is  a glorious  and  delightful  thing  to  gaze  upon  a land  so  manifestly  blessed  by  all  the  gods  as  are  the 
borders  of  this  lake.  Elopstock  was  moved  to  enthusiasm  by  the  sight,  and  exclaimed : — 

“ Beautiful,  0 Motlier  Nature ! are  the  splendid  devices 
Wliich  thou  scatterest  over  the  landscape.” 
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Everything  we  sec  is  in  a flourishing  state  of  prosperity,  vrhctlier  we  look  at  the  villages  or  the  groves  of 
fruit-trees,  or  the  flelds  with  their  waving  crops,  or  the  vines  wfliich  clothe  the  gently-sloping  hills.  Upon 
the  waters,  too,  there  is  abundance  of  life.  Like  huge  bees  intent  upon  gathering  honey,  the  numerous 
boats  and  steamers  are  perpetually  crossing  and  re-crossing  one  another  as  they  dart  through  the  trans- 
2)arent  green-blue  waves,  and  touch  at  the  countless  little  towns  and  villages  which  border  the  lake  like  so 
many  white  blossoms. 

A poet  has  written  thus  of  the  aspect  of  the  lake : “ It  is  a smiling  idyl,  and  reminds  one  of  the  land 
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of  Jean  Paul,  full  of  light,  and  corn,  and  sunshine,”  Schiller  must  surely  have  seen  these  waters  in  his 
dreams  before  he  wrote  the  lines  beginning — 

“ Tlio  lake  is  smiling ; it  invites  one  to  bathe.”  • 

But  both  lake  and  shore  invite  one  to  do  more  than  bathe ; they  seem  to  bid  one  be  cheerfully  industrious, 
and  their  bidding  was  followed  centuries  ago  by  those  who  chose  this  as  the  site  of  their  tovm.  By  dint 
of  the  most  dogged  jDersevcrance  and  the  most  tenacious  of  lime  and  mortar,  they  succeeded  in  raising  a 
stronghold  in  which  both  labour  and  science  might  find  shelter  ; and  they  have  erected  a lighthouse  which 
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is  visible  above  the  heads  of  the  most  lofty  mountains,  in  the  most  remote  valleys,  and  has  already  guided  J 

many  a vessel  safely  into  port.  The  old  inscription  might  still  stand  over  the  gates  of  Zurich — | 

\ 

“Nobile  Turegum,  multarum  copia  rerum” — 

for  she  may  still  be  regarded,  and  even  more  now  than  formerly,  as  “ Noble  Zurich,  where  many  things 
are  to  be  found  in  superabundance,”  and  she  may  justly  be  called  “ a very  jewel  of  fruitfulness.” 

As  to  the  inhabitants,  a dry  chronicler  of  the  seventeenth  eentury  was  moved  to  write  of  them  in  the 
following  enthusiastic  terms : “ It  is  only  just  to  extol  the  wonderful  courtesy,  kindness,  and  civility  of  the 
people  of  Zurich,  their  liberality  to  the  poor,  their  old-fashioned  honesty  and  uprightness,  their  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  their  great  success  as  well  as  assiduity  in  all  matters  of  commerce.”  And  what  she  was 
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then  that  is  she  still,  the  chief  source  and  the  careful  foster-mother  of  all  the  civilisation  and  prosperity  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  town  looks  very  beautiful  as  we  come  up  the  lake ; but  whether  it  be,  as  a 
modern  English  tourist  has  asserted,  the  pleasantest  and  most  beautiful  old  town  in  our  hemisphere,  next 
to  Damascus,  and  whether  it  would  bo  altogether  gratified  by  being  compared  with  the  town  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  encircled  by  the  many-armed  Barada,  is  a question  wo  must  leave  undecided. 
Comparisons  are  odious  ! To  be  sure,  Damascus  lies  in  the  midst  of  a garden  which  is  lovely  to  look  upon 
and  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  orange-fiowers  ; moreover,  it  is  called  the  first  of  the  four  earthly  paradises, 
and  viewed  from  the  outside  it  certainly  is  most  oaptivating.  But  within  ! — there  are  the  narrow,  crooked, 
unpaved  streets,  the  ownerless  dogs,  the  dust,  filth,  laziness,  and  wretched  spirit  of  laisser-aller^  which  go 
to  make  up  the  internal  economy  of  all  Oriental  towns.  In  these  particulars  the  comparison  with  Zurich 
would  certainly  not  be  at  all  fiattering  to  the  latter.  True  it  is  that  in  some  of  the  old  refractory  parts,  in 
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the  heart  of  the  town,  there  are  still  several  dark  streets  and  alleys,  and  damp  shady  nooks,  streets  where 
tLo  sun  never  shines,  and  no  shadows  are  cast  even  by  the  brightest  of  full  moons ; but  the  chief  life  of 
the  place  is  concentrated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Limmat  and  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  this  is  the  Zurich 
which  the  stranger  secs  and  speedily  learns  to  love.  Unfortunately,  it  docs  not  receive  much  real  attention 
from  summer  tourists,  for,  after  halting  at  Lake  Constance  to  recruit  their  strength,  and  gazing  southwards 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  cither  at  Basic  or  Schaffhausen,  no  sooner  do  they  reach  Zurich  and  get  their 
first  glimpse  of  the  only  too  seductive  glaciers,  than  they  feel  impelled  to  hurry  on  into  the  land  of.  the 
Alps.  The  ordinary  visitor,  who  comes  to  Switzerland  for  Alpine  fiowers  and  herd-bells,  for  mountain- 
forests  and  snow  and  ice,  will  take  no  delight  in  modern  town-life,  with  its  rattling  cabSj  servants  in  red 
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and  blue  liveries,  bustling  streets,  and  roaring  factories.  He  has  all  that  at  home;  and  accordingly 
Zurich  is  generally  treated  as  nothing  better  than  the  vestibule  of  Nature’s  great  temple  among  the 
mountains ; and  though  the  tourist  may  gaze  upon  the  lake  from  the  charming  garden  or  terrace  of  that 
most  splendid  of  all  hotels,  the  Hotel  Baur,  though  he  may  be  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fashionable  society, 
and  though  the  water-nymphs  may  put  on  their  most  bewitching  smiles,  yet  he  soon  gets  weary  of  it  all 
when  once  he  has  fallen  under  the  spell  of  the  lofty  mountains. 

Those  who  wish  really  to  study  such  towns  as  Basle,  Winterthur,  Bern,  and  Zurich,  must  come  with 
other  aims,  and  they  must  look  at  them  with  serious  eyes  if  they  wish  to  be  pleased.  But  if  they  do  come 
thus  prepared,  Zurich  is  sure  to  fascinate  them  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  they  will  be  likely  to  endorse 
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the  verdict  of  Horner,  the  circumnavigator  of  the  globe,  who  thus  expressed  himself: — “ I have  come  back 
over  and  over  again  to  my  old  opinion  that  Europe  is  the  most  beautiful  quarter  of  the  world,  that  Switzer- 
land is  the  most  favoured  country  in  Europe,  and  that  the  pleasantest  place  in  Switzerland  for  a man  of 
cultivation  to  live  in  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  Zurich.” 

Even  those  who  bestow  but  a cursory  glance  upon  it  must  see  that  the  town  is  the  very  centre  and 
focus  of  a province  which  has  a great  destiny  before  it.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  grand  amphi- 
theatres in  which  the  great  battle  of  civilisation  is  being  fought  out ; and  the  arena  comprises  both  the 
extensive  basin  of  the  lake  and  its  immediate  shores.  Behind  these  the  rich  fields  and  meadows  slope 
gently  upwards  into  green  hills  covered  with  vines,  among  which  are  scattered  many  pleasant  dwellings. 
Behind  the  hills  rise  dark,  wooded  heights,  over  which  a torn,  jagged  wall  of  mountain  looks  solemnly 
down,  and  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  white  glaciers  of  the  High  Alps.  In  the  midst  of  this  grand 
landscape  lies  the  proud  and  commanding  town  of  Zurich,  which  has  attracted  to  herself  all  the  life  of  the 
surrounding  hills  and  mountains,  and  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  which 
so  many  tokens  are  visible  around.  Zurich  is  the  Queen  of  the  Land,  the  splendid  Lake-Queen  ! 

If  we  take  our  way  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Limmat,  and  look  across  to  the  other  side  when  we  are 
near  the  Meat-market,  we  shall  see  a group  of  dark,  shady  trees,  growing  upon  a little  hill  which  is 
surrounded  by  a wall  and  stands  close  to  the  waterside  in  the  midst  of  a few  unpretending- looking  houses. 
The  trees  are  limes,  and  the  place,  called  the  Lindenhof,  is  historically  remarkable.  If  you  have  sharp 
ears  you  may  perhaps  be  able  to  hear  what  the  lime-trees  say.  They  are  very,  very  old — five  himdred 
years  old,  it  may  be ; but  even  were  they  still  more  ancient,  they  could  not  tell  us  everything ; and  if  we 
wish  for  further  information,  we  must  apply  to  the  grey  stones  which  are  embedded  in  the  wall.  Erom 
them  we  learn  that  this  spot  was  once  the  haunt  of  some  chiefs  of  the  Tigurinus  Pagus,  a canton  of  the 
Helvetii ; that  the  Eomans  walled  round  the  lower  slopes,  built  a castle  upon  the  top,  to  intimidate  the 
people,  and  placed  there  a prsefect,  whose  business  it  was  to  collect  tolls ; and  that  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
the  Eomans  had  long  since  passed  away,  a residence  was  built  here  for  the  Emperor’s  officers.  There  the 
linden-trees  take  up  the  story  and  tell  in  many  soft  whispers  of  the  free,  dignified  burghers,  both  men  and 
women,  who  have  come  up  this  hill  to  take  part  in  some  hearty  banquet,  and  to  drink  to  the  honour  of 
their  beloved  and  faithful  Confederates  ; they  will  tell  also  of  men  in  armour  and  of  the  noise  of  arms — ay, 
one  of  the  oldest  will  even  tell  us  that  they  have  seen  the  maidens  and  matrons  of  the  town  clad  in  men’s 
armour  and  bearing  arms,  not  for  any  masquerading  purposes,  but  that  their  large  numbers  might  deceive 
and  frighten  their  enemy,  Duke  Albrecht,  who  was  then  threatening  the  town.  We  might  hear  a good 
deal  more  besides,  but  there  are  other  matters  which  must  not  be  neglected.  Truly,  if  all  the  old  stones 
and  walls  in  Zurich  could  speak,  we  should  have  a story  without  an  end. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  actual  town  of  Zurich  did  not  crystallize  around  the  Linden-hill,  in  spite  of  its 
historical  associations,  but  grew  up  about  the  Eath-haus  and  Gross  Munster  or  Cathedral,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Limmat,  and  this  part  is  still  called  the  “ Gross  Stadt,”  while  that  on  the  left  bank  is  called  the 
“ Kleine  Stadt.” 

The  main  body  of  the  true,  genuine  burghers,  who  knew  what  they  were  about,  dwelt  on  the  right 
bank ; and  here  in  their  midst  originated  the  germ  of  the  town’s  subsequent  history.  Here  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  career  which  has  won  for  modern  Zurich  the  victor’s  wreath  of  myrtle,  and  here  are 
still  to  be  found  the  excellent  Town-library,  with  the  collection  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Cathedral, 
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Eathhaiis,  Museum,  Ilospital,  Court-house,  Theatre,  and  Meat-market;  higher  up  are  the  TJniversity,  the 
canton’s  school,  and  many  otlier  important  buildings,  both  old  and  new. 

In  the  days  when  ancient  Zurich  was  struggling  for  her  religious  and  political  freedom,  the  Kleinc 
Stadt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Limmat,  was  the  abode  of  various  malcontents,  recruited  chiefly  from  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy  and  nobility ; and  the  Frauenmimster,  or  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady,  and  the  Churches  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Anne  were  so  many  for- 
tified castles,  built  for  the  purpose  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  liberty.  But  the  old 
stock  gained  the  victory ; and  now  we  see 
the  two  trees  united  in  root  and  branches, 
and  both  growing  vigorously  and  loyally 
together  into  one  perfect  whole,  all  parts  of 
which  turn  with  equal  eagerness  to  the 
light.  The  children  have  followed  the 
example  of  their  parents ; and,  as  the 
suburbs  of  Eiesbacb,  Fluntern,  Ilottingen, 

Hirslandon,  Unterstrass,  Oberstrass,  Enge, 

Wiedikon,  aud  Aussersihl  spread  to  right 
and  left,  as  many  as  five  connecting  bridges 
have  been  thrown  across  the  river;  nor  do 
the  people  seem  to  think  even  these  enough. 

Each  quarter  of  the  town  seems  to  have 
taken  up  one  particular  branch  of  industry, 
that  on  the  left  bank  being  chiefly  devoted 
to  manufactures,  and  that  on  the  right  to 
commerce ; while  for  purposes  of  pleasant 
recreation  wo  must  seek  the  suburbs  which 
fringe  the  lake,  or  slope  upwards  among  the 
hills,  where  we  shall  find  many  a tasteful 
aud  even  splendid  villa,  surrounded  by  its 
own  well-kept  gardens.  In  fiict,  the  whole 
environs  of  Zurich  are  one  large  park-like 
garden,  which  seem  to  invite  one  to  make 
holiday  and  enjoy  one’s  self  in  the  most 
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delightful,  though  may  be  lazy,  fashion.  A 

native  of  Zurich  climbs  the  Zlirichberg  with  a certain  feeling  of  pride ; and  as  he  sits  beneath  the  shady 
trees  on  the  raised  terrace  of  the  Ilohe  Promenade,  he  congratulates  himself  on  belonging  to  the  bright- 
looking  town  which  lies  below.  Visitors  will  return  again  and  again  to  gaze  at  the  delightful  view  of  the 
lake  and  distant  Alps  which  is  to  be  had  from  the  grand  Minster  Bridge ; or  they  will  go  to  the  neigh- 
bouring “ Bauschanzli,”  a small  island,  formerly  a bastion,  where  they  may  sit  in  the  shade  of  some  tall 
trees  aud  enjoy  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  lake,  while  they  look  northwards  at  the  town,  and  southwards 
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across  the  water  at  the  radiant  landscape,  which  rises  higher  and  higher  in  the  horizon  until  it  culminates 
in  the  snowy  Alps. 

On  the  right  hank  of  the  Limmat  tuwers  the  venerable  cathedral,  called  the  Grossmiinster,  which 
dates  from  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  a simple  but  noble  structure,  chiefly  in  the  Byzantine  style,  though 
its  two  fine  towers  and  much  of  the  decoration  were  added  at  a later  period.  The  statue  on  the  west 
tower,  representing  an  emperor  with  a crown  on  his  head,  is  said  to  be  intended  for  Charles  the  Great, 
who,  as  tradition  says,  conferred  many  benefits  upon  the  town,  and  passed  some  happy  days  within  its 
walls.  Tradition  has  still  many  a pretty  story  to  tell  of  those  old  times. 

Opposite  the  Grossmiinster  stands  its  rival,  the  stately  and  splendid  Frauenmimster,  which  is  built  iu 
the  form  of  a cross  and  is  of  the  thirteenth  century.  What  we  see  in  front  of  it  is  the  old  staple-house, 
where  business  went  on  briskly  enough  in  days  gone  by,  until  it  was  transferred  to  the  large  buildings 
near  the  railway-station.  The  ediflce  which  you  see  reflected  in  the  waters  opposite  the  staple-house  is  an 
old  church,  formerly  called  the  Wasserkirche,  or  “ church  by  the  water,”  which  is  now  used  for  scientiflc 
purposes.  Within  its  walls  are  contained  the  Town  Library,  the  Library  of  the  Naturalists’  Society,  and 
the  Museum  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.  Looking  up  from  the  Wasserkirche  we  see  a row  of  hotels  built 
in  the  most  modern  style,  the  grandest  of  them  all  being  the  Hotel  du  Lac ; and  the  background  of  the 
picture  is  formed  by  the  four  fine  arches  of  the  Minster  Bridge. 

The  scene  along  the  quay  from  the  Wasserkirche  to  the  Eathhaus  is  of  the  very  liveliest  description, 
and  any  one  who  wishes  to  count  the  heads  of  the  two-and-twenty  thousand  citizens  of  the  inner  town, 
cannot  do  better  than  take  his  stand  here  at  certain  particular  seasons.  The  Eathhaus  has  retained  very 
few  marks  of  antiquity,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  more  modern  buildings.  Its  two  predecessors  served 
their  generation  from  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  days  of  the  present  edifice 
are  surely  numbered,  for  if  Zurich  continue  to  increase  as  it  has  done  of  late,  it  will  certainly  need  a new 
and  finer  Eathhaus  before  long.  Its  development,  which  is  now  so  manifest,  was  for  a long  time  restrained 
by  the  iron  girdle  which  encircled  it  in  the  form  of  solid  ramparts,  dating  from  mediaeval  times.  But  one 
day  the  town  drew  a deeper  breath  than  usual,  burst  her  bands,  and  from  that  moment  throve  as  she  had 
never  done  before,  and  developed  into  perfectly  symmetrical  beauty ; the  country  had  long  been  pushing 
its  way  impatiently  up  to  the  walls,  and  now  the  two  began  to  melt  one  into  the  other.  Only  a few 
fragments  of  the  bastions  and  ramparts  were  left  standing  here  and  there,  and  these  are  now  chiefly  used  as 
spots  of  vantage-ground  whence  to  survey  the  surrounding  landscape.  One  of  these,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  Botanical  Garden,  is  called  the  “ Cats’  Bastion,”  and  from  it  you  may  obtain  a charming  view  of  the 
new  world  which  has  grown  ujd  and  is  still  growing  along  the  lake.  The  “ Cat”  is  so  beautifully  situated 
in  the  midst  of  such  pleasant  green  trees  and  shrubs,  that  it  might  well  be  our  favourite  spot  but  for  the 
attractions  of  the  Hohe  Promenade  and  the  Uto.  The  Lto,  or  Uetliberg,  is  the  northernmost  summit  of 
the  Albis  range  of  hills ; it  is  also  the  one  which  lies  nearest  Zurich,  and  commands  a perfect  panorama. 
The  Albis  ridge,  which  is  really  an  accumulation  of  rubbish  overspread  by  limestone  breccia,  rises  gradually 
in  the  valley  of  Baar  to  the  south,  and  then  stretches  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  as  far  as  IJrdorf, 
ill  a line  parallel  with  the  river  Sihl  and  the  railway,  a distance  of  more  than  twelve  miles.  It  takes 
various  strange  forms  in  its  course,  being  sometimes  crested,  sometimes  flat,  often  perfectly  bare,  at  one 
while  destitute  of  water,  and  at  another  thickly  wooded.  Its  chief  summits  are  the  Biirglenstutz,  Hoch- 
wacht,  Falliitsche,  and  IJetliberg. 
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People  used  to  ascend  the  Uctliberg  on  foot  and  on  horseback  in  somewhat  ceremonious  fashion ; but 
now,  like  other  Swiss  mountains,  it  has  fallen  a victim  to  the  railway,  and  the  people  of  Zurich  have  one 
pleasure  the  more  placed  within  their  reach.  For  now,  on  fine  Sundays,  they  can  go  in  large  family 
parties,  with  their  Avivcs  and  children,  to  the  summit  of  the  chief  eminence  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  where 
they  may  refresh  the  inner  man  at  the  various  excellent  inns  Avhich  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  robber- 
castles  of  Boldern,  Schnabclburg,  Iliitliberg,  and  Manegg,  and  may  then  join  their  neighbours  or  the  crowd 
of  tourists  in  gazing  at  the  town  and  the  lake,  and  the  mountains  far  and  near,  large  and  small,  and  may 
try  to  identify  all  they  sec  by  reference  to  Keller’s  capital  guide.  What  a view  it  is  for  the  eye  to  wander 
over  I The  panoramic  view  mentions  the  names  of  live  hundred  grand  mountains  and  chains  of  mountains, 
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from  the  jagged  Santis,  which  stands  out  so  boldly  conspicuous  on  the  left,  to  the  Bernese  Alps,  the  Alps 
of  Glarus,  and  the  Jungfrau,  who  just  shows  her  head,  far  away  to  the  right,  and  the  Faulhorn,  which  is 
well-nigh  hidden  in  mist.  People  who  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  make  out  and  identify  every  peak 
may  certainly  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  accomplished  a hard  day’s  work  when  evening  comes ; but 
^hose  who  have  gazed  upon  the  scene  in  the  silvery  light  of  a clear  autumn  day,  or  in  the  purple  splendour 
of  a bright  summer  evening,  will  have  laid  up  one  magnificent  picture  the  more  in  the  storehouse  of  their 
memories.  Certainly  the  Uetliberg  is  the  crown  of  the  rural  district  of  Zurich,  but  the  various  places 
about  the  lake  are  so  many  pearls  in  the  diadem.  Kiissnacht,  Thalwyl,  Horgen,  Meilen,  Wadenswyl, 
Pichterswyl,  Stafa,  and  many  others,  are  built  either  close  down  to  the  water’s  edge  or  upon  the  hills  along 
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the  shore,  and  they  all  look  bright,  clean,  inviting,  and  hospitable.  They  all  have  their  histories,  but  as 
we  go  towards  EapjierschAvyl,  our  thoughts  are  more  likely  to  revert  with  quiet  sadness  to  the  pleasant 
little  island  which  rises  from  out  the  lake  opposite  the  Castle  of  Pfaffikon;  its  name  is  Ufnau,  and  it 
contains  the  tomb  of  Ulrich  Hutten,  the  best  and  most  thoroughly  German  of  all  the  men  who  lived  at  the 
time  of  the  Eeformation.  The  landscape  is  bathed  in  cheerful  light,  the  waves  flash  upon  the  green, 
fertile  shore,  and  the  charming  little  island  is  crowned  with  glorious  sunshine. 

Blessings  upon  the  poor  persecuted  child  of  earth  who  here  found  rest,  the  man  of  large  heart  and 
bold  speech,  the  knight  both  of  sword  and  of  pen  ! Let  all  those  who  rejoice  in  the  national  regeneration 
of  Germany  bestow  a solemn  blessing  upon  the  shade  of  Ulrich  Hutten,  for  this  was  what  he  laboured  to 
accomplish.  His  bold  work,  entitled  ‘‘Jacta  alea  esto”  (“ Let  the  die  be  cast”),  aimed  at  emancipating 
the  people  from  all  and  every  kind  of  bondage ; and  Hutten  towers  a whole  head  and  shoulders  above 
even  his  most  distinguished  contemporary  and  fellow-combatant,  Luther,  whose  battles  were  all  fought  in 
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the  cause  of  religion  only.  But  fortune  favoured  the  little  monk,  whereas  the  knightly  Hutten  continued 
poor  and  lonely,  and  received  no  favour  from  any  but  the  Muses — all  others  forsook  him.  Prince  and 
people  betrayed  him  ; his  friends,  even  the  best  of  them,  disowned  him,  and  he  wandered  sick  and  ill  from 
door  to  door,  flnding  none  who  would  take  him  in,  until  at  length  he  laid  himself  down  to  die  in  this  little 
island  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich. 

Those  were  the  times  when  a Luther  was  making  the  pillars  of  the  Church  in  Germany  to  tremble,  and 
when  another  Ulrich,  surnamed  Zwingli,  who  was  born  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Zurich,  was  hurling 
a lighted,  flaming  fire-brand  into  the  midst  of  the  world. 

Events  followed  their  natural  course,  and  the  world’s  history  moved  on  across  the  dead  bodies  on  its 
way  to  liberty.  But  the  spirits  of  Hutten  and  Zwingli  still  linger  about  Zurich ; both  were  heroic  men, 
for  Zwingli  died  in  the  field,  with  the  banner  of  Zurich  in  his  hand,  and  the  people  still  follow  his  invisible 
flag  in  thronging  crowds. 

On  reaching  the  gay  harbour  of  Eapperschwyl  the  steamer  comes  to  a halt,  and  the  Untersee,  or  Lower 
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Lake,  terminates.  On  the  other  side  of  the  long  bridge  is  the  Obersee,  or  Upper  Lake,  which  extends 
from  the  ancient  town  and  castle  of  Eapert  to  Schmerikon,  and  has  no  right  to  call  itself  by  the  name  of 
“ Zurich,”  inasmuch  as  it  is  bordered  by  two  other  cantons,  St.  Gall  in  the  north  and  Schwyz  in  the 
south 

Two  tongues  of  land  jut  out  here  from  opposite  sides  of  the  lake;  and  from  Eapperschwyl,  which 
stands  on  the  northern  shore,  the  bridge  extends  completely  across  the  lake  into  the  district  of  Schwyz. 
Eapperschwyl,  the  “ town  of  roses,”  so  called  not  from  the  fragrant  flower  of  our  gardens,  but  from  the 
stone  roses  in  its  coat-of-arms,  is  a picturesque  little  old  town,  built  on  terraces  along  the  shore,  and  over- 
shadowed  by  the  old  castle  of  Grafenburg,  which 
stands  upon  an  airy  eminence  and  once  belonged 
to  Eapert,  the  Crusader.  Both  town  and  castle 
have  often  been  hard  beleaguered,  and  shortly 
before  the  massacre  of  Zurich  the  castle  was 
stormed  and  burnt.  But  this  took  place  some 
centuries  ago,  and  the  many  sieges  which  both 
have  to  sustain  at  the  present  day  are  of  a dif- 
ferent and  more  peaceful  character.  Artists  armed 
with  pencils  and  paint-brushes  advance  upon 
them  fro 'll  all  quarters,  and  cither  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  sketches  they  have  made  among 
the  green  hills  and  upon  the  lake,  or  else  they 
poke  knowingly  about  in  the  beautiful  old  Eath- 
haus,  studying  its  antique  windows,  gables,  and 
carved  work.  The  harbour  below,  however,  as 
well  as  the  road  between  it  and  the  railway- 
station,  is  all  alive  with  summer  tourists  bustling 
eastwards  to  Glarus  and  Chur  with  their  trunks 
and  portmanteaux.  There  is  an  incessant  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  puffing  of  steam-engines  going 
on,  while  we  sit  quietly  up  above  in  the  shade  of 
the  lime-trees  which  grow  about  the  castle,  and  costume  m the  cahton  of  aakgau. 

refresh  ourselves  by  gazing  at  the  sunny  land- 
scape and  the  purple  depths  of  the  mountains  of  Glarus.  Evening  flnds  us  once  more  in  Zinich;  or  we 
may,  if  we  will,  go  on  to  the  sister- town  of  Winterthur.  It  is  not  often  that  one  sees,  two  places  so  close 
together  which  have  so  exactly  kept  pace  with  one  another  both  in  their  enterprise  and  in  their  civil 
progress,  as  the  twin-towns  of  Zurich  and  Winterthur.  As  regards  the  labours  of  the  mind,  one  is  the 
large  brain  and  the  other  the  small  one ; in  labours  of  the  hands,  one  is  the  left  hand  and  the  other  the 
right,  and  the  same  flag  waves  from  the  walls  of  both.  Winterthur  is  fair  to  look  upon,  as  well  as 
wealthy,  and  with  these  two  advantages  combined,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  some  noise  in  the  world. 
But  in  spite  of  the  antiquity  of  her  family  tree,  the  modest  little  town  on  the  Eulach  does  not  care  to  be 
talked  about ; she  lies  amid  sloping  vineyards,  pleasantly  wooded  hills,  and  the  most  luxuriant  fields  and 
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meadows,  is  tlioroiiglily  contented  and  comfortable  too,  In  a simple  way,  and  enjoys  a very  happy  life. 
She  adorns  herself  merely  for  her  own  pleasure,  for  she  has  not  many  summer  visitors ; she  builds  pretty 
country-houses,  lays  out  tasteful  pleasm-e-grounds,  and  makes  shady  walks ; and  whatever  the  fathers  of 
the  town  take  in  hand,  from  the  building  of  a fine  town-hall  to  the  founding  of  the  bells  for  the  grand 
church,  is  all  done  for  the  honour  of  Winterthur.  Industry  fiourishes  here  as  in  Zurich,  as  we  may  see  by 
a glance  at  the  immense  manufactories.  Industry  has  made  Winterthur  rich  and  fair,  and  a joyous  spirit 
of  industry  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  town,  and  to  have  a pleasantly  refreshing  effect,  even  upon  the 
passing  guest. 

The  history  of  Winterthur  goes  back  a very  long  way,  at  least  as  far  as  that  of  Ziirich,  and  it  is 
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written  upon  the  same  pages.  There  was  a Keltic  town  of  Yitudurum  before  the  time  of  the  Eomans, 
who  afterwards  took  possession  of  and  fortified  it ; and  though  the  Eoman  Vitudirrum  may  have  stood 
rather  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  Ober-Winterthur,  where  many  ancient  remains  are  still  being  constantly 
discovered  both  in  the  churchyard  and  in  the  vineyards  of  Ldmperg,  still  the  modem  town  is  a direct 
descendant  of  the  old  one.  The  Castle  of  Yitudurum  covered  the  road  leading  from  Ehsetia  to  the  district 
of  the  Alemanui,  and  a Eoman  military  road  led  from  it  to  Yindonissa.  This  road  crossed  the  river  Toss 
by  means  of  a bridge,  ascended  the  Steig,  where  remains  of  old  pavement  are  still  to  be  found,  and  then 
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or  rather  Briigg,  has  no  less  than  the  old  ancestral  Castle  of  Habsburg,  and  Laufenburg  on  the  Khine  has 
the  sister-castle,  also  called  Habsburg.  The  thread  which  once  united  the  seal  to  the  parchment  was 
severed  by  the  sword  of  the  burghers ; and  since  the  severance  the  towns  have  continued  to  flourish,  while 
most  of  the  castles  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  if  not  altogether  overgrown  by  weeds  and  grass,  are  now 
little  more  than  picturesque  ruins.  Even  the  ruins,  however,  bear  witness  to  the  ascendancy  and  wild 
feuds  of  the  old  Empire,  wdiich  stretched  out  her  hands  flir  across  the  Ehine  and  into  the  very  heart  of 
Helvetia.  How  often  have  the  walls  of  these  old  castles  re-echoed  with  the  party-cries  of  “AVelf ! ” and 


went  on  up  to  Hiirensdorf  and  Basscrdorf,  whence  it  descended  to  Ivloten,  and  so  passed  on  to  Vindonissa, 
which  is  the  modern  Windisch,  a small  place  lying  between  Brugg  and  Baden,  in  the  interesting  canton  of 
Aargau.  Thither  we  are  now  about  to  bond  our  steps;  but  before  doing  so,  we  must  pay  a visit  of 
ceremony  to  the  splendid  old  fortress  of  Kyburg.  Most  towns  in  Switzerland,  whether  large  or  small,  have 
an  old  castle  attached  to  them,  reminding  one  of  the  medimval  seals  in  brown  cases  which  hang  from  old 
parchment  documents  and  deeds  of  gift.  Winterthur  has  Kyburg  and  the  Castle  of  Wiilflmgen ; Windisch, 
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“ Waiblingen  ! ” The  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Alt-Wiilflingen,  which  crown  one  of  the  hills  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Toss,  near  the  beautiful  baronial  Castle  of  Wiilflingen,  have  something  to  say  on  this  subject;  for 
here  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  kept  his  insolent  and  seditious  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Eegensburg,  closely 
confined,  nor  would  he  release  him,  in  spite  of  the  fulminations  of  the  Pope.  Until  the  fifteenth  century, 
it  was  inhabited  by  Barons  and  Counts  von  W iilfiingen ; but  after  that  it  often  changed  hands.  One  of 
the  strangest  of  its  many  owners  was  the  presumably  mad  General  Salomon  Hirzel,  who  spent  immense 
sums  in  finishing  and  fitting  up  the  interior  of  the  castle,  and  lived  here  with  his  sons  in  a wild,  fantastic 
fashion,  until  he  had  squandered  his  last  farthing. 

Of  all  the  old  castles,  that  of  Kyburg  is  the  best  preserved.  The  rustic  old  building,  with  its  six 
towers,  still  defies  all  weathers,  and  presents  an  appearance  so  imposing  as  to  command  respect  even  from 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  rises  above  the  wood  like  a dream  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  very  embodiment 
of  romance ; and  the  tiny  village  in  front,  with  its  quiet  little  church,  the  well-tilled  fields  on  the  open, 
sunny  hill-side,  the  tall  old  lime-trees  standing  before  the  ancient  gateway,  with  its  coat-of-arms,  which 
leads  into  the  grand  courtyard  of  the  castle — all  help  to  complete  the  strange  picture.  To  make  it  quite 
perfect,  it  needs  only  that  Eudolf  of  Habsburg  should  ride  forth  across  the  bridge,  followed  by  a train  of 
mounted  attendants,  with  falcons  on  their  wrists  and  dogs  barking  at  their  sides,  all  on  their  way  to  enjoy 
a day’s  sport  in  the  forest.  But  there  is  hardly  a sound  to  be  heard,  and  the  deep  silence  is  broken  only 
by  the  hum  of  the  bees  in  the  lime-trees,  the  tapping  of  the  woodpecker,  or  the  scream  of  the  jay.  The 
castle  is  spending  its  old  age  in  profound  peace ; and,  if  it  be  ever  disturbed,  it  is  by  nothing  worse  than 
the  bright  laughter  of  young  maidens,  who  come  up  the  beautiful  quiet  pathway  through  the  wood  with 
the  visitors  in  the  summer  time.  In  their  presence  the  hoary  shadows  of  the  past  creep  back  into  the 
twilight  of  the  “ Eoman  tower,”  or  into  the  solemn  darkness  which  enshrouds  the  chapel  of  the  castle, 
which  is  built  in  the  Eomanesque  style,  and  was  frequented  by  pious  worshippers  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century.  The  place  was  formerly  inhabited  by  some  of  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth,  an  ancient  race, 
whose  family  tree  had  begun  to  send  forth  branches  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  They  were  the  Counts 
of  Kyburg,  and  owned  all  the  land  between  Kaiserstuhl  and  Lake  Constance ; but  still,  great  as  they  were, 
it  is  not  to  them  that  the  castle  owes  its  historical  renown.  In  1 2 04,  the  last  Count,  Hartmann  dor 
Aeltere,  died,  leaving  the  place  to  his  nephew,  the  son  of  his  sister  Hedwig,  who  had  married  Albrecht  von 
Habsburg;  and  this  nephew,  then  a dashing  young  fellow,  was  afterwards  known  to  the  world  as  the 
Emperor  Eudolf.  The  beautiful  Castle  of  Kyburg  was  always  a favourite  resort  of  his,  and  its  walls  have 
frequently  sheltered  not  only  himself  and  many  of  his  family,  but  also  the  crown  jewels  of  the  empire ; so 
its  history  has  been  long  and  varied,  and  can  nowhere  be  studied  to  such  advantage  as  here,  where  we  may 
take  note  at  our  leisime  of  the  various  additions  made  to  it  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  present  owner 
has  handled  it  reverently,  and  has  shown  considerable  taste  in  his  pious  efforts  to  preserve  it  from  decay. 
In  this  respect  Kyburg  has  been  more  fortunate  than  the  sister-castle  in  the  district  of  Aargau,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Limmat  and  Eeuss,  of  which,  though  it  is  properly  speaking  the  true  cradle  of  the  house  of 
Habsburg,  nothing  now  remains  but  a few  venerable  fragments.  Here  the  haughty  race,  whose  descendants 
now  reign  in  the  grand  Kaiserburg  of  Vienna,  grew  up  in  the  modest-looking  castle  which  crowned  the 
pine-clad  height  of  Wiilpelsberg  or  Wilibaldsberg.  The  only  remaining  tower  is  in  ruins  and  overgrown 
with  ivy,  and  the  dilapidated  rooms  once  occupied  by  the  father  of  emperors  are  now  the  dwelling  of  a 
fireman.  The  solemn  old  walls  seem  to  look  down  upon  modern  times  as  if  they  were  ghosts  of  the  Middle 
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Ages.  Close  at  their  feet  the  locomotive  engine  rushes  by,  and  the  broad  high-road  is  alive  with  all  the 
bustle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There,  too,  at  the  foot  of  the  'VViilpelsberg,  lie  the  baths  of  Schinznach, 


• CASTLE  OF  WILDENSTEIN. 

where  gaily  dressed,  fashion- 
able visitors  promenade  up 
and  down  the  well-kept  walks 
among  shady  trees  and  bloom- 
ing flowers,  or  saunter  along 
the  avenue  of  plane-trees  by 
the  side  of  the  river  Aar,  or 
make  excursions  to  the  beau- 
tiful Castles  of  "Wildegg  and  'VVildenstein,  the  property  of  Herr  von  Etfinger,  from  the  grounds  of 
which  there  is  an  exquisite  view  of  the  Alps  and  the  Valley  of  the  Aar.  Indeed,  the  Castle  of 
Habsburg  is  planted  in  the  midst  of  a truly  lovely  landscape,  and  from  the  tall,  square  old  keep  the  view 
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is  most  i)icturesque.  The  scene  is  the  same  as  that  upon  -which  Count  Eudolf  gazed  in  his  young  days, 
before  he  wore  the  imperial  crown : there  is  the  site  of  the  Eoman  settlement  and  fortress  of  Yindonissa, 
of  which  there  is  scarcely  a trace  now  to  be  discovered  above  ground ; then  there  is  Birrfeld,  where  Ceesar 
broke  the  power  of  the  Ilelvetii;  Kcuhof,  where  the  noble  Pestalozzi  once  laboured;  and  Eirr,  where  his 
body  was  laid  to  rest  when  his  arduous,  weary  course  was  run ; and  farther  off,  crowning  the  whole,  shine 
the  Alps  in  solemn  grandeur.  There  is  an  interesting  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  Habsbnrg,  which  is 
sufficiently  significant  of  the  bold  spirit  of  the  family  who  ovmed  it.  Bishop  Werner,  of  Strasbnrg,  being 
in  want  of  a safe  stronghold,  asked  his  brother,  the  merry  Count  Eadbot  von  Altenburg,  to  build  him  one 
on  the  Wiilpelsberg.  Eadbot  had  considerable  sums  of  money  sent  him  for  the  purpose,  but  he  spent  a 
very  small  proportion  on  the  walls  and  stones,  and  the  castle  grew  up  a very  modest  structure.  There 
were  no  fortifications  or  defences  such  as  the  bishop  had  specially  desired ; and  when  he  came  to  view  the 
work  which  had  cost  him  so  dear,  he  was  highly  indignant.  His  brother,  however,  told  him  to  make 
himself  easy  and  to  have  patience  until  the  following  morning,  for  that  he  would  raise  walls  in  the  course 
of  the  night  which  should  be  capable  of  defying  the  most  formidable  foe.  And  lo ! when  the  sun  arose 
next  morning,  his  golden  beams  were  reflected  in  a wall  of  steel,  formed  by  hundreds  of  armed  vassals 
whom  the  count  had  brought  up  and  stationed  around  the  castle.  This  was  in  the  year  1020.  The 
castle  was  called  “Havesburc,”  and  from  it  the  Altenburgs  afterwards  took  the  name  of  “Habs- 
burg.” 

But  in  whichever  direction  we  wend  onr  steps  we  are  sure  to  come  upon  the  footprints  of  ancient  or 
mediseval  history ; the  whole  neighbourhood  abounds  with  them.  Yonder  lies  Windisch,  a place  which  is 
more  conveniently  situated  than  any  other  in  Helvetia.  The  Eomans,  with  their  accustomed  penetration, 
very  soon  perceived  its  advantages,  and  chose  the  triangular  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
three  rivers  Ara,  Ensa,  and  Limagus,  as  the  site  of  their  strongest  and  most  important  fortress  on  the 
German  frontier,  building  it  just  in  the  rear  of  the  natural  rampart  formed  by  the  hills  which  slope  up  from 
the  river-banks,  and  thus  turning  the  strength  of  the  position  to  the  utmost  possible  account.  A flourishing 
town  soon  sprang  up  about  the  fortress,  and  we  may  form  some  idea  of  its  size  from  the  fact  that  the  seven 
modern  places  of  Windisch,  Brngg,  Konigsfelden,  Altenburg,  Fahrwindisch,  Hausen,  and  Gebisdorf  all 
stand  within  what  were  its  ancient  bounds.  In  fact,  the  Yindonissa  of  those  days  occupied  the  position  now 
held  by  Zurich ; and  if  Zurich  were  again  called  upon  to  fight  for  her  life  single-handed,  she  would  have  no 
alternative  but  to  migrate  hither.  How  often  has  it  been  said  that  this  might  be  the  site  of  a new  capital 
of  Switzerland ! Enough  of  its  ancient  grandeur  still  remains  to  awaken  our  wonder  and  admiration,  as, 
for  instance,  the  traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  ancient  aqueduct  extending  from  Braunegg  to  Kdnigs- 
feldeu,  the  old  tower  near  the  bridge  across  the  Aar  at  Brngg,  as  well  as  numerous  inscriptions,  fragments 
of  pottery,  and  coins.  The  town  was  entii’ely  destroyed  as  a place  of  importance  by  the  Huns,  who 
ravaged  it  with  fire  and  sword.  The  proud  queen  of  Northern  Switzerland  was  laid  in  the  dust,  and  her 
place  is  occupied  by  grass  and  weeds  : “ Hunc  seges  est,  nbi  Troja  fuit ! ” 

Kdnigsfelden  tells  us  a bloody  story  of  the  year  1308,  when  the  Emperor  Albert  was  assassinated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aar,  while  on  his  way  from  the  Castle  of  Stein,  in  Baden,  to  Eheinfelden.  He  died  in  the 
arms  of  a j)oor  peasant- woman  who  happened  to  be  passing ; and  his  daughter  Agnes,  the  widowed  Queen 
of  Hungary,  and  her  mother  Elizabeth,  after  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the  friends  and  relations  of  the 
murderers,  to  the  number  of  nearly  a thousand,  applied  the  confiscated  property  of  their  victims  to  the 
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building  of  tlio  Convent  of  Konigsfclden,  which  was  erected  by  their  blood-stained  hands  on  the  spot  where 
Albert  fell. 

The  old  towers  and  ruins 
in  this  neighbourhood  could 
indeed  tell  us  of  many  such 
like  deeds  of  blood,  but  hap- 
pily their  voices  are  di'owncd 
by  other  and  pleasanter 
sounds;  and,  as  we  listen  to 
the  cheerful  hum  of  industry 
around,  and  note  the  rich 
beauty  of  the  green  fields 
and  blooming  orchards  which 
abundantly  repay  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
industrious  peasant,  we  feel 
that  the  canton  of  Aargau,  or 
Argovio,  well  deserves  to  be 
called  “The  Canton  of  Cul- 
ture,” Fortune  has  greatly 
favoured  it,  as  we  may  see 
by  a glance  at  its  pleasant 
little  capital  of  Aarau ; and, 
though  poetry  may  have  been 
driven  away  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  chain-bridges,  new 
town-halls,  barracks,  school- 
buildings,  and  museums  of 
natural  history,  and  though 
all  that  was  pictmusque  may 
have  vanished  before  the  pre- 
sence of  cotton  and  silk  fac- 
tories, still  Aarau’ s prose  is 
worthy  of  high  esteem,  since 
it  has  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  such  a man  as 
Zschokke,  the  well-known 
historian  and  novelist. 

STREET  IX  A^VEAtl. 

Meantime  we  have  been 

wandering  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  now  a short  excursion  from  Aarau 
to  Schinznach  or  Brugg  will  take  us  to  the  small  town  and  castle  of  Laufenburg,  whore  we  may 
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sit  in  the  pleasant  little  inn  “Ziim  Baren,”  near  the  market-gate,  and  gaze  upon  the  blue-green 
waters  of  the  Ehine  or  the  shady  woods  by  which  the  town  is  surrounded.  At  this  spot  the  river 
seems  to  be  dreaming  again  of  the  mad  pranks  which  it  has  played  at  Schaffhausen,  for  its  course  is 
interrupted  by  falls  and  rapids  occasioned  by  large  blocks  of  granite  which  threaten  to  obstruct  its  narrow 
bed,  and  over  these  it  leaps  with  the  stride  of  a giant.  On  the  height,  above  the  venerable  old  town,  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Habsburg-Laufenburg,  which  belonged  to  a collateral  branch  of  the  Habsburg 
family,  the  last  representative  of  which,  Hans  by  name,  was  obliged  to  sell  Laufenburg  to  Austria. 

As  we  stand  on  the  bridge  which  connects  Laufenburg  with  Klein  Laufenburg,  on  the  Baden  side  of 
the  Ehine,  the  wind  seems  to  waft  to  our  ears  the  sound  of  a blast  of  trumpets,  for  down  yonder  at  the 
bend  of  the  river  lies  the  home  of  Jung  Werner,  the  trumpeter  of  Sackingen. 
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FROM  EINSIEDELN  TO  ALTDOEF. 


“ And  hail  the  chapel ! hail  the  platform  "wild, 

Where  Tell  directed  the  avenging  dart, 

With  well-strung  arm  that  first  preserved  his  child, 

Then  aimed  the  arrow  at  the  tyrant’s  heart ! ” 

Geoegiara,  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

Wheeever  "vre  tFander  throughout  the  fields  of  Latium,  the 
ancient  history  of  old  Eome  is  sure  to  meet  us  clad  in  the 
charming  garb  of  legend  and  tradition ; and  this  is  one  reason 
udiy  those  delightful  regions  are  so  familiar  to  the  student 
of  antiquity,  and  so  dear  to  the  ordinary  traveller.  Tales  of 
the  past  are  told  in  their  o^vn  grandly  monotonous  tones  by 
the  very  waves  of  the  sea,  as  they  break  on  the  barren,  sandy 
shore ; they  are  sighed  forth  by  the  shuddering  pines  which 
stand  like  grave  and  gloomy  sentinels  keeping  watch  over 
the  low  flat  coast;  they  are  whispered  and  wailed  by  the 
reeds  which  grow  along  the  banks  of  the  Anio  and  the 
Tiber ; and  they  come  to  us  in  the  scents  which  are  wafted 
from  the  bright  and  glowing  Campagna.  The  famous  she-wolf  which  nursed  the  royal  twins  lurks  among 
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ears.  We  feel  as  if  spell-bound  amid  all  these  subtle  influences ; we  are  transported  far  away  from  the 
modern  world  around  into  the  fairy-land  which  we  knew  and  loved  in  our  childhood,  before  we  learnt  to 
be  captious  and  critical,  and  are  fain  once  more  to  give  ourselves  up  unreservedly  to  the  enjoyment  of  our 
old  illusions. 


the  brambles  of  every  ivy-clad  hollow ; and  the  bird  of  Mars,  the  gaily -feathered  woodpecker,  still  taps 
and  hammers  and  utters  his  oracular  but  unintelligible  prophecies  in  the  sunny  woodlands,  where  the 
golden-flowered  broom  blossoms  and  the  sweet  wild  clematis  hangs  in  graceful  festoons  from  tree  to  tree. 
Soft  southern  breezes  blow  upon  us  from  the  sea,  and  whisper  ancient  glorious  and  familiar  names  in  our 
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Aud  now  we  arc  about  to  wander  tlirougli  a fair  and  peaceful  region  which  may  be  called  the  Helvetic 
Latium,  the  classic  land  of  Switzerland,  where  the  seeds  of  her  future  greatness  were  sown.  Wherever  we 
go,  from  the  top  of  Mount  Etzel,  which  lies  on  the  northern  threshold  of  the  little  canton  of  Schwyz,  to  the 
mysterious  region  of  the  St.  Gotthard,  from  the  precipices  of  Gliirnisch  to  the  summit  of  the  Eothliorn, 
which  towers  above  the  lake  of  Brionz,  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountains,  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  in 
the  dark  pine-woods,  under  the  fruit-trees,  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  ancient  mountain-villages — every- 
where we  shall  find  ourselves  accompanied  not  only  by  the  grave  Muse  of  History,  but  by  her  less  serious 
sisters,  Legend  and  Eomance,  who  are  just  as  fresh  and  blooming  now  as  they  were  centuries  ago.  We 
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shall  still  hear  the  dragon  snorting  in  yonder  cavern  at  Ennetmoos,  near  the  primseval  forest ; we  shall 
still  see  the  gigantic  Strutt  vom  Winkelried  brandishing  his  good  sword  of  Eaenza ; the  accursed  Pilate 
still  brews  his  storms  and  fogs  on  Mount  Eraemont ; and,  in  the  cavern  of  the  Seelisberg,  still  sleep  the 
three  Tells,  waiting  until  danger  shall  threaten  their  beloved  land,  when  they  will  awake  and  go  forth  to 
victory,  bearing  the  old  flag  of  liberty  before  them.  Yonder  upon  the  lake,  Gessler’s  boat  may  still  be 
seen  driving  before  the  wind;  and  those  who,  like  the  Freiherr  Konrad  von  Seldenbiiren,  have  devout 
ears,  may  still  hear  the  angels  singing  in  the  lonely  valley  of  Engelberg.  St.  Meinrad’s  ravens,  who 
avenged  their  master’s  death  on  the  two  robbers  who  murdered  him,  still  flutter  about  the  courtyard 
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of  the  Abbey  of  Einsiedeln ; but,  in  the  market-place  at  Altdorf,  in  the  famous  “ hohle  Gasse,”  or  hollow 
way  of  Iviissnacht,  and  on  the  shelf  of  rock  known  as  TelFs  Platform,  stands  the  grand  central  figure 
which  throws  all  others  into  the  shade,  and  we  see  the  hero  William  Tell  still  keeping  watch  with  his 
crossbow  in  his  hand.  Legends  live  and  flourish  everywhere — in  the  green  forests,  in  the  suimy  meadows, 
among  the  flowers  of  the  Alps,  and  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  “free  mountains,”  whence  they  look  forth 
with  innocent,  child-like  eyes  upon  the  quiet,  devout  pastoral  population  around.  But  there  came  a time 
when  the  wicked  schoolmaster  arrived  with  an  iron  rod  in  his  hand,  and  learned,  critical  blue  spectacles  on 
his  nose,  and  he  immediately  set  about  proving  to  us  by  means  of  documents,  old  and  new,  that  facts  and 
names  and  dates  did  not  correspond,  and  that  all  these  histories  were  mere  fables  and  fairy-tales.  He  beat^ 
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the  thickets  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  exorcist,  conjured  the  spirits  to  depart  by  his  logical  formulae,  and 
banished  from  their  paradise  the  kindly  forms  with  which  we  had  so  long  been  familiar.  Tales  and 
legends  retreated  accordingly,  with  sad  and  sorrowful  steps,  or  took  refuge  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
country,  where  none  but  children  and  those  who  have  the  eyes  of  children  are  now  permitted  to  behold 
them.  Yet  even  we,  if  we  come  with  child-like  hearts,  shall  find  the  whole  region  of  the  Lorest  Cantons 
alive  with  memories,  and  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  eternally  true ; and, 
as  we  wander  along  with  Schiller’s  “Tell”  to  serve  as  guide-book  in  our  hands,  we  may  expect  to  derive 
much  real  pleasure  from  our  ramble.  But  if  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  laugh  at  us  and  say,  “Do  have 
done  with  your  William  Tell ! Will  you  never  give  over  raising  that  misty,  mythical  hero  of  yours  aloft 
upon  the  shield  of  history  ? Has  it  not  been  conclusively  proved  that  there  never  was  such  a person  ? ” 
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Well,  we  liavc  our  answer  ready,  and  it  is  as  follows: — “Tell,  or  some  man  to  whom  the  people  assigned 
the  name  of  Tell,  must  have  existed  and  must  have  distinguished  himself  in  such  a wmy  as  to  make  an 
indelible  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Popular  tradition  does  not  fetch  its  heroes  from 
dreamland  or  cloudland,  and  then  fashion  them  into  living  figures.  Tradition  takes  note  of  those  only 
who  make  themselves  noticeable;  and  she  deems  those  only  worthy  of  being  inscribed  on  her  roll  and 
handed  down  to  posterity,  whose  great  achievements,  intellectual  or  political,  have  w'on  for  them  a claim  on 
the  love  and  remembrance  of  a nation.  Such  as  these,  tradition  chooses  as  her  special  darlings,  adorning 
their  memories  with  the  fairest  images  of  her  fancy,  and  casting  a sort  of  supernatural  halo  round  all  the 
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events  of  their  lives,  only  that  she  may  thereby  the  better  adore  and  marvel  at  the  wondrous  way  in  which 
Divine  Providence  has  guided  them  and  watched  over  them.” 

And  surely  if  such  a man  as  Johannes  von  Muller  declares  the  result  of  his  investigations  to  be  a 
conviction  that  “ our  hero  certainly  did  live  in  1307,  and  that  in  those  places  where  thanks  are  still  offered 
to  God  for  his  success,  he  actually  did  j^erform  such  deeds  as  led  to  the  deliverance  of  his  country  and 
entitled  him  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  posterity,” — then,  surely,  we  wandering  summer-birds  may 
gladly  agree  with  him,  and  own  that  the  poet  is  right  when  he  says, — 

“While  mountains  stand  and  hills  remain  the  same, 

The  archer  Tell  will  never  be  forgot.” 

Let  US,  therefore,  sympathise  with  the  enthusiasm  felt  by  the  Swiss  for  him  who  represents  to  them  the 
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love  of  liberty  in  its  most  glowing  form  ; and  let  us  not  be  too  anxious  and  careful  about  names  and  dates, 
for,  after  all,  what  is  any  name  but  an  empty  sound  ? 

Perhaps,  on  first  coming  into  the  Forest  Cantons,  fresh  from  the  bright  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
where  life  is  full  of  pleasant  bustle,  and  where  wealth,  culture,  and  civilisation  have  their  head-quarters, 
we  shall  be  struck  by  the  contrast  presented  by  these  much  poorer  villages,  by  the  absence  of  thriving 
industries  and  the  superabundance  of  churches,  chapels,  and  convents but  we  must  not  forget  that  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago  everything  was  in  a much  more  backward  state  than  it  is  at  present,  and  that  progress 
is  sure  to  penetrate  into  these  valleys  along  with  the  steam-engine;  for  people  so  ardently  attached  to 
freedom  as  are  those  who  dwell  about  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  cannot  fail  to  love  progress  too,  since  the  one 
cannot  come  to  perfection  without  the  other.  The  contrast,  however,  will  perhaps  strike  us  especially  if, 
on  leaving  Zurich,  we  take  the  railway  as  far  as  Pfaffikon,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  then 
proceed  to  ascend  the  inhospitable  Etzel,  which  stands  like  a boundary  wall  between  the  little  canton  of 
Schwyz  and  that  of  Zurich.  Pfaffikon  itself  is  a monkish  stronghold,  and  everywhere  we  see  signs  of  the 
monkish  rule  which  has  prevailed  here  for  centuries  past.  The  road  over  the  Etzel  is  one  of  the  great 
pilgrim-highways,  and  has  been  trodden  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pious  pilgrims  in  times  gone  by,  and 
wdll  no  doubt  continue  to  be  trodden  by  as  many  more. 

From  the  blooming,  smiling  garden  which  lies  about  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  from  the  land  of  sunshine  and 
cornfields,  we  have  suddenly  come  into  an  inhospitable  region,  where  very  few  attempts  seem  to  have  been 
made  to  bring  the  soil  under  cultivation.  It  is  a relief  to  look  back  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  ujjon  the 
bright  landscape  and  the  flourishing  villages  we  have  left  behind ; but  the  devout  pilgrim  will  here  turn 
aside  into  the  chapel  of  St.  Meinrad,  who  came  hither  a thousand  years  ago,  and  led  a life  of  loneliness  and 
contemplation  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness.  Like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he,  the  son  of  a noble 
race,  felt  impelled  to  withdraw  from  the  disorders  of  his  time,  and  was  attracted  from  Bollingen,  which  we 
see  yonder  in  the  direction  of  St.  Gall,  to  the  wooded  summit  of  Mount  Etzel,  where  he  built  his  first  hut, 
and  remained  for  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  even  this  spot  was  not  sufficiently  retired  to  satisfy 
him,  and  he  went  farther  on  into  the  depths  of  the  gloomy  Finsterwald.  Here,  on  a rocky  plateau  by  the 
side  of  a copious  mountain-stream,  and  surrounded  by  fir-clad  hills,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has 
since  become  a celebrated  monastery.  It  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Alp-  and  Sihl-thal,  and  has 
developed  into  a building  of  such  magnificence  as  to  form  a startling  contrast  with  the  wild,  inhospitable 
region  around.  Meinrad  was  murdered  by  two  robbers  ; but  a pair  of  pet  ravens,  birds  which  have  always 
been  on  good  terms  with  the  followers  of  St.  Benedict,  pursued  the  assassins,  and  eventually  led  to  the 
discovery  of  their  crime. 

The  hermit’s  cell  was  gradually  enlarged,  century  by  century ; and  now,  if  the  saint  who  passed  his  life 
in  voluntary  poverty  could  see  the  grand  monastery  which  occupies  its  site,  and  could  gaze  upon  the 
treasures  of  gold  and  precious  stones  which  it  contains,  he  would  think  it  was  all  some  witchcraft  of  the 
Fata  Morgana. 

As  we  descend  the  Etzel  we  are  met  by  the  wild  impetuous  river  Sihl,  and  we  see  the  bold  bridge 
which  has  been  flung  across  it.  Like  the  one  on  the  St.  Gotthard  road  in  the  south,  it  is  called  by  the 
people  the  Devil’s  Bridge,  and  the  demon  after  whom  it  is  named  is  no  other  than  Philippus  Aureolus 
Theophrastus  Bombastus  Paracelsus  von  Hohenheim.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  said  to  have 
stood  close  by  the  bridge,  and  may  still  be  seen  there ; his  youth  was  passed  in  Einsiedeln.  Perhaps  the 
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o-rcat  chemist,  pliysician,  and  mystic  lived  a few  hundred  years  too  soon.  In  these  days  he  would  have  set 
about  his  search  for  the  Philosopher’s  Stone  and  the  Elixir  of  Life  in  quite  a different  way,  and  probably. 


I 
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had  ho  lived  now,  despair  would  not  have  driven  him  mad,  and  his  wild  genius  would  not  have  been  wasted 
in  a life  of  debauchery  and  self-indulgence.  In  those  days  he  em’sed  knowledge,  for 

“Alas  ! she  ne’ei'  attained  her  highest  aim; 

Sickness  was  not  o’erconie,  and  Death  still  held 
His  own : no  means  were  found  to  make  all  men 
Without  exception  happy.” 

And  this  is  why  we  see  mankind  everywhere  pressing  forward  with  such  pathetic  earnestness  in  search 
of  the  deliverance  which  they  need.  The  strong-minded  find  it,  or  profess  to  find  it,  by  climbing  the 
philosophic  heights  of  Darwinism ; the  poor  find  it  in  the  Gospel  of  Chi'ist,  and  so  they  climb  the 
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mountains  and  make  pilgrimages  to  the  Black  Virgin  of  Einsiedeln.  Year  by  year  this  desolate  spot,  and 
the  various  roads  leading  to  it,  are  enlivened  by  a motley  throng  consisting  of  some  200,000  pilgrims. 
One  road  leads  from  Eichterschwyl  on  the-Lake  of  Zurich ; the  other  comes  from  Lucerne,  passing  through 
Brunnen  and  Schwyz ; a third  runs  through  Zug ; a fourth  over  the  Etzel ; and  besides  these  there  are 
various  other  narrow  paths  through  the  woods.  Accompanied  by  clouds  of  summer-dust  and  waving 
banners,  the  procession  wends  its  way  through  the  villages  to  the  sound  of  chant  and  prayer*  There  are 
people  from  Alsace,  Baden,  Breisgau,  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  places  even  more  distant  still ; their  costume 
tells  us  whence  they  have  come,  and  their  bright  rosaries  show  that  they  are  pilgrims.  The  corn  at  home 
is  standing  ripe  for  the  sickle,  the  grapes  are  ready  for  the  wine-press,  and  the  fruit  in  the  orchards  is 
waiting  to  be  gathered ; and  in  the  neat,  prosperous  homes  of  the  Swiss  Protestants  many  a man  stands  and 
shakes  his  head,  as  he  looks  from  his  own  busy  harvest-field  at  the  crowd  of  able-bodied  men  and  women 
whom  he  sees  passing  in  one  long  stream. 

“Hie  est  plena  remissio  peccatorum  h poena  et  a culpa,”  is  the  inscription  written  in  letters  of  gold 
above  the  door  of  the  abbey-church,  and  the  words  attract  hither  many  a poor  devout  soul,  in  the  hope 
that  here  it  may  find  rest  and  relief  from  the  burthen  which  oppresses  it.  Some,  too,  come  in  the  hope  of 
mending  their  earthly  fortunes,  and  of  winning  for  themselves  some  small  portion  of  that  golden  abundance 
which  has  converted  Meinrad’s  wooden  hut  into  an  imperial  palace,  his  hair  cowl  into  silken  garments  stiff 
with  gold  embroidery,  and  his  little  wooden  cup  into  vessels  sparkling  with  precious  stones.  They  do  not 
see  that  poverty  reigns  in  all  the  surrounding  districts  and  villages,  and  that  even  the  village  of  Einsiedeln, 
which  stands  at  a respectful  distance  from  the  grand  abbey,  is  but  a miserable  collection  of  straw-  and 
shingle-thatched  cottages ; they  do  not  see  that  here,  as  in  the  whole  canton  of  Schwyz  and  beyond  it,  the 
people  support  themselves  almost  entirely  by  the  produce  of  their  meadows,  mountain-pastures,  and  cattle, 
and  content  themselves  with  rude,  rough  huts,  while  their  neighbours  build  comfortable  houses.  All  this 
escapes  the  notice  of  the  pilgrims  as  they  stand  bending  over  the  Virgin’s  fountain,  which  Christ  himself 
is  believed  to  have  blessed,  and  drink  the  water  which  is  to  cure  the  ills  both  of  body  and  soul.  The  scene 
in  the  square  in  front  of  the  convent  is  a very  lively  one,  as  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
ancient  and  modern,  in  various  costumes,  press  from  one  jet  of  water  to  the  other.  When  they  have  drunk 
from  each  one  of  the  fourteen  sj)Outs,  they  go  into  the  church,  where  a thousand  tapers  glimmer  through 
the  smoke  of  the  incense.  The  atmosphere  grows  heavier,  closer,  and  more  and  more  oppressive,  until  at 
last  we  are  overpowered  by  drowsiness,  and  lose  all  consciousness  of  the  outer  world.  When  next  we  come 
to  ourselves  we  find  that  we  have  taken  a short  flight  to  westward,  and  have  reached  a small,  peaceful, 
dreamy  lake,  bordered  by  sedge  and  rushes,  and  lying  in  the  midst  of  a fragrant  green  valley  surrounded 
by  charming  hills,  on  the  slopes  of  which  the  fruit  is  ripening  in  rich  abundance.  There  are  pleasant- 
looking  dwellings  round  about,  and  to  the  south  of  the  lake,  which  is  known  as  the  Aegerisee,  rise  the 
Kaiserstock  and  the  Eussiberg,  the  former  of  which  descends  so  precipitously  into  the  lake  as  to  leaA^e 
scarcely  room  for  a road  along  the  margin.  East  of  it  lie  Morgarten  and  Eiglerflue,  and  upon  this  stage, 
small  as  it  is,  was  played  the  most  important  act  in  the  ancient  Swiss  drama  of  Liberty,  the  principal  role 
in  which  was  taken  by  William  Tell. 

As  we  gaze  and  gaze,  the  mists  which  veil  the  past  dhude  and  the  forms  of  the  old  heroes  come  forth, 
clad  in  theii*  antiquated  garments  and  armed  with  rusty  axes  and  “morning-stars.”  There  stand 
Heinrich  von  Hospenthal,  Comud  von  Beroldingen,  Eudoli  Efirst,  Walter  Seemann,  Peter  im  Dorf, 
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Heinrich  Wiffli,  and  the  fourteen  others  who  fell  on  that  mcmorahle  day.  The  old  man  yonder  is  Eudolf 
Ecding,  the  chief  landammann  or  magistrate,  and  around  him  are  gathered  his  counsellors,  the  1,300 
yictorious  herdsmen  of  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden.  The  pale,  shadowy  forms  in  battered  armour  are 
Count  Eudolf  zu  Laufenburg,  of  the  house  of  Habsburg,  three  Barons  von  Bonstetten,  two  Yon  Hallwils, 
three  Von  Uerikons,  four  Von  Toggenburgs,  two  Gesslers,  and  one  Landenberg,  and  behind  them  are  the 
blood-stained  ghosts  of  more  than  10,000  of  their  followers.  That  15th  November,  1315,  was  the  most 
glorious  day  in  the  history  of  Switzerland ; and  the  challenge  of  the  haughty  Duke  Leopold,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  determination  utterly  to  exter- 
minate the  wicked  Confederates,  root  and 
branch,  was  blotted  out  in  the  blood  of  his 
troops,  and  in  its  stead  a fresh  document 
was  written,  which  ran  thus:  “We,  the 
people  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden, 
have  bound  ourselves  together  by  a per- 
petual oath,  and  have  sworn  to  help  one 
another  with  counsel,  and  to  sacrifice  our 
lives  and  j)roperty  in  defending  our  country 
against  all,  whosoever  they  be,  who  shall 
attempt  to  offer  violence  or  wrong  to  our- 
selves or  to  our  allies.”  This  document 
was  drawn  up,  signed,  and  sealed  at  Brun- 
nen,  and  thus  arose  the  league  of  dhe 
Confederates.  The  other  spots  which  have 
become  historically  famous  by  their  con- 
nection with  these  events  arc : Zug,  where 
Leopold  had  his  headquarters ; Acgeri, 
whither  he  led  his  trooj)S  on  the  morning 
of  the  battle ; Arth  and  the  defiles  near 
Eothenthurm  and  Schorno,  where  the  Swiss 
were  posted ; the  Mattligutsch,  a wood  on 
the  heights  above  Morgarten,  whence  the 
fifty  outlaws  rolled  down  trees  and  stones 
upon  the  Austrians;  and  the  Enssbach,  a 
stream  which  the  Confederates  crossed  on  their  way  to  attack  the  foe.  AVe  are  now  in  the  canton  of 
Zug,  and  a short  journey  will  take  us  from  Unter- Acgeri  to  the  little  town  of  Zug,  the  principal 
place  in  the  canton.  It  stands  at  the  north-cast  corner  of  the  Lake  of  Zug,  and  looks  like  an  antique 
gem  in  an  old-fashioned  setting,  a genuine  example  of  medioevalism.  No  other  town  has  so  faithfully 
preserved  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  both  in  form  and  in  colour,  in  its  walls,  towers, 
gates,  and  doorways.  Even  Lucerne  is  less  antiquated,  and  the  media3valism  of  Schaffhausen  and 
St.  Gall  is  confined  to  a few  particular  streets.  It  looks  as  if  a Holbein  or  Diirer  must  have  painted 
its  dark  colours  on  the  bright  green  background  formed  by  the  hills  behind ; and,  as  it  looks  into 
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the  lake  and  beholds  itself  mirrored  in  the  clear  waters,  it  sees  the  selfsame  reflection  as  met  its  gaze  ■’ 
centuries  ago.  In  fact,  Zug  is  the  Swiss  Nuremberg,  and  there  are  people  who  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  i 
forms  and  features  of  its  inhabitants  have  altered  just  as  little  as  its  buildings;  so  it  is  no  wonder  if  the 
air  both  in  churches  and  courts  of  justice  strikes  one  as  oppressively  mediaeval  too,  and  somewhat  fusty 
besides,  nor  if  the  dust  of  past  centuries  lies  thick  upon  many  of  its  institutions.  Was  it  not  in  Zug  that, 
until  quite  recently — within  the  last  few  years,  indeed — torture  was  employed  to  extract  the  truth  from 


prisoners? — a fact  which  occasioned  the  stern  interference  of  Government,  and  proves  that  the  terrible 
instruments  shown  to  strangers  in  the  Ivaibenthurm  were  by  no  means  harmless  curiosities  a short  time  ago. 

The  town  looks  like  some  aged  grandmother  asleep  in  an  arm-chair,  of  very,  very  ancient  date ; there  is 
no  life  or  cheerfulness  about  it ; brooks  run  dreamily  down  the  streets,  and  above  the  ornamented  gables 
floats  the  sound  of  bells  com.ing  from  a dozen  different  churches  and  chapels  and  a couple  of  convents.  The 
stranger  may  well  look  round  him  in  astonishment,  and  wonder  what  he  can  find  to  do  with  himself.  But 
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there  is  enough  to  be  seen,  after  all.  First,  there  is  the  view  of  the  Eigi  and  Pilatus,  which  is  very  grand 
and  beautiful  even  when  seen  from  the  shore ; but  if  we  ascend  the  tower  of  St.  Oswald’s  Church  it  is  finer 
still,  and  from  the  Zug  ridge  it  opens  out  into  a perfect  panorama.  When  the  summer  sun  is  shining  the 
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lake  will  be  of  a peculiar  greenish-gold  colour,  and  then  it  is  a perfect  picture  of  calm,  idyllic  repose, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  a landscape  consisting  of  sloping  hills,  Alpine  j^astures,  fields,  woods  of  deciduous 
trees,  as  well  as  pines,  meadows,  and  groves  of  fruit-trees.  It  is  very  different  from  the  busy  scene 
presented  by  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  Put  the  Lake  of  Zug  is  often  dark,  even  sad-looking,  and  then  again  it 
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stroll  out  of  the  little  town  through  the  orchards  which  border  the  lake,  and  into  the  open  country  in  the 
direction  of  Arth.  No  sooner  have  we  emerged  from  the  narrow  streets  than  we  see  the  influence  of 
modern  times  in  the  tasteful  houses  and  villas  which  have  been  built  upon  the  green  wooded  slopes.  The 
road  along  the  eastern  shore  is  very  smooth  and  pleasant,  besides  being  sunny  and  cheerful  and  full  of 
variety.  Those  who  have  ever  driven  through  the  old  wood  of  Eyola  on  a bright  summer-day,  when 
the  birds  were  singing  in  every  tree,  and  the  noble  old  Spanish  chestnuts,  natives  of  another  clime,  were 
spreading  their  thick  foliage  overhead,  can  hardly  have  helped  bursting  out  into  a song  of  jubilation,  or  if 
they  did  not  sing,  surely  they  must  have  whistled : — 

‘ ‘ It  cannot  be  portrayed  in  words, 

And  colours  from  tbe  artist’s  store 
Can  never  give  tbe  purple  light 

AVliich  broods  upon  this  sacred  shore.” 


is  calm  and  dreamy,  a perfect  poet’s  lake.  From  the  Zugerberg  you  have  also  a good  view  of  the  numerous 
bays,  headlands,  and  promontories  which  diversify  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  of  the  dark  luxuriant  woods 
in  the  foreground,  from  among  the  foliage  -of  which  peep  forth  scattered  dwellings,  clusters  of  houses,  the 
Castles  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Buona,  and,  on  the  western  shore,  the  hamlets  of  Cham  and  Eisch.  To  the 
north  you  see  nothing  but  a green  plain  and  an  endless  vista  of  orchards  interspersed  with  villages,  which 
stretch  far  away  to  the  foot  of  the  Albis  ridge.  To  the  south  are  two  dark  masses  which  remind  one  of 
the  side-scenes  in  a theatre,  the  one  on  the  left  being  the  Eigi,  and  the  one  on  the  right,  somewhat  farther 
off,  the  gloomy  Pilatus,  or  Mont  Pilat.  You  look  between  the  two  into  the  bright,  sunny  valley  of 
tJnterwalden,  and  the  background  is  closed  by  the  Gyswilerstock,  the  Eothhorn,  and  the  Brunig,  which 
leads  into  the  Bernese  Oberland,  whence  the  snow-white  crests  of  the  glaciers  look  down  in  dazzling 
brilliancy.  This  siu’ely  is  entertainment  enough ; but  those  who  do  not  care  to  ascend  the  mountain  may 
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And  see,  wc  arc  on  sacred  soil  again,  almost  without  knowing  it ! We  have  reached  Arth,  and  Arth  is  in 
the  canton  of  Schwyz.  The  ascent  of  the  Iligi  is  made  from  this  place,  hut  w'e  are  not  going  to  undertake 
that  at  present ; like  wise  travellers  w'C  arc  going  to  keep  the  Eigi  for  a bonne  louche  and  turn  our  steps 
towards  Schwyz  in  the  meantime. 

If  we  happen  to  have  reached  Arth  on  the  2nd  September,  we  may  assist  at  the  “ Schuttjahrzeit,”  a 
melancholy  commemoration  held  in  memory  of  the  terrible  landslip  which  overwhelmed  the  original  village 
of  Goldau.  Seventy  years  ago  the  road  from  Arth  to  Schwyz  lay  through  a little  mountain  paradise, 
Avhosc  luxuriant  garden-like  meadows  filled  all  the  space  between  the  darkly-wooded  slopes  of  the  Eigi  and 
Eossberg  and  the  pleasant  shores  of  the  Lakes  of  Zug  and  Lowerz.  The  brown  wooden  houses,  wEich  lay 


half-buried  among  fruit-trees,  wmre  the  abodes  of  contentment  and  modest  prosperity,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  little  villages  of  Goldau,  Busingen,  Lowerz,  Oberrothen,  and  Unterrothen,  were  known  everywhere 
for  their  simple  manners  and  ways,  which  are  still  remembered  and  talked  of.  But  there  is  nothing  now  to 
be  seen  of  these  villages,  and  their  place  knows  them  no  more.  The  valley  is  become  a wilderness,  a scene 
of  terrible  ruin  and  confusion,  frequented  by  the  sorrowful  shades  of  the  five  hundred  persons  who  were 
overtaken  by  sudden  death  on  that  fearful  September  afternoon  in  the  year  1806. 

“To  stand  fast  as  the  mountains”  is  a poetical  expression  which,  so  far  as  the  Alps  are  concerned,  is 
but  too  often  shown  to  be  fallacious.  The  same  forces  wdiich  raised  the  mountain  strongholds  arc 
perpetually  threatening  them  wdth  destruction  and  a return  to  chaos.  Frost  and  ice,  heat  and  water, 
take  it  by  turns  to  be  constantly  at  work,  and  beneath  their  mighty  blows  the  Alps  arc  slowly  but  surely 
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crumbling  away.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  succeed  in  detaching  a giant  fragment  from  the  great 
mass,  then  woe  betide  the  puny  confiding  creatures  who  dwell  in  the  valley  below.  They  know  the 
dangers  which  threaten  them  from  avalanches,  snow-storms,  and  the  wild  Fohn  wind ; they  dread  the 
destructive  floods  of  water  which  sometimes  rush  suddenly  down  the  gullies  carrying  all  before  them,  and 
they  fear  the  demoniacal  w'eight  of  the  torrents  of  mud  which  occasionally  pour  down  upon  them ; but  a 
landslip  comes  more  suddenly  and  is  more  awful  in  its  effects  than  any  of  these.  The  clay  which  cements 
the  different  component  parts  of  the  great  mass  together,  and  unites  the  softer  kinds  of  rock  to  the  harder, 
is  readily  dissolved  by  water;  and,  when  this  occurs,  rents  and  cracks  are  produced  deep  within  the 
mountain,  which  spread  and  spread  till  they  reach  the  external  surface  and  appear  as  crevices  or  fissures. 
If  the  upper  stratum  be  tilted  uj)  and  lie  unconformably  on  those  beneath,  it  follows  that,  when  the  bands 
which  held  it  are  relaxed,  the  simple  law  of  gravitation  will  cause  it  to  slide  down  into  the  valley.  If  the 
mass  be  large  and  the  mountain  from  which  it  is  detached  very  lofty,  the  shock  of  course  is  tremendous, 
and  such  was  the  case  at  Goldau.  A stratum  of  conglomerate,  called  by  the  Germans  nageljluh,  or  nail- 
rock,  a thousand  feet  broad,  a hundred  feet  thick,  and  more  than  a league  long,  was  detached  from  the  top 
of  the  Eossberg,  and  fell  wdth  a thundering  roar  which  was  heard  as  far  as  Ziirich.  The  waves  of  the  Lake 
of  Lowerz,  lashed  by  the  falling  rocks  and  debris,  rose  so  high  as  to  completely  cover  its  two  picturesque 
little  islands,  and  the  lake  itself  was  very  much  diminished  in  size.  The  little  paradise  which  had  smiled 
in  all  its  beauty  only  a few  minutes  before  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  its  place  occupied  by  ruins  and 
masses  of  rock,  among  which  the  water,  arising  from  springs  which  had  been  dammed  up  by  fallen  earth, 
collected  here  and  there  and  formed  numerous  pools  and  bogs. 

What,  compared  with  such  wholesale  destruction  as  this,  is  the  slight  havoc  wrought  by  the  hand  of 
man  upon  the  works  of  man,  of  which  yonder  ivy-clad  tower  standing  on  the  little  Isle  of  Schwanau,  in  the 
Lake  of  Lowerz,  is  an  cxamjde  ? An  insolent  noble  dwelt  there  in  times  gone  by,  and  was  slain  by  the 
brothers  of  a damsel  w’hom  he  had  forcibly  carried  off.  The  castle  was  destroyed  when  the  other  strong- 
holds were  destroyed,  in  the  year  1308.  This  date  and  the  name  of  Steinen,  a place  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lake,  remind  one  of  Werner  Stautfacher,  another  of  the  famous  three  who  between  them  founded  the 
Confederacy ; his  house  stood  where  you  now  see  the  tiny  chapel  adorned  with  inscriptions  and  dedicated 
to  his  memory.  Fear  compelled  the  tyrant  nobles  to  build  their  castles  substantially,  so  that  many  of  them 
have  been  jn’eserved  to  jDosterity,  while  such  a dwelling  as  that  of  Stauffacher’s  has  necessarily  perished. 
But  in  wood  and  field,  in  church  and  school-room,  you  may  still  hear  growm  people  and  children  singing 
songs  and  telling  tales  of  those  bygone  times ; and,  if  a curse  rests  on  the  ruined  castles,  the  places  where 
nature’s  noblemen  dwelt  are  hallow'ed  for  all  time,  while  the  sublime  golden  utterances  which  the  poet  has 
coined  for  them  are  still  current  throughout  the  whole  land,  and  many  of  the  peasants  who  live  in  this 
neighbourhood  will  willingly  favour  you  with  the  recitation  of  long  pieces  from  Schiller’s  play. 

An  hour’s  pleasant  journeying  takes  us  past  Seewen  to  Schwyz,  the  chief  place  in  the  canton,  and  so 
ancient  that  its  origin  is  involved  in  obscimty.  The  wonderful  figures  painted  on  the  warehouse  called 
Sust,  at  Brunnen,  are  said  to  be  those  of  its  founders.  Suit  and  Scheyo,  who  are  represented  as  knights  clad 
in  medioeval  armour,  and  fighting  like  Eomulus  and  Eemus  for  the  honour  of  giving  their  names  to  the  land 
of  which  they  have  taken  possession.  The  victory  remaining  with  Suit,  the  land  was  thenceforth  known  as 
Suites,  now  modernised  into  Schwyz.  They  had  been  driven  hither  from  the  north  by  famine,  and  having 
found  a lovely  land  with  abundance  of  woods  and  springs  of  water,  they  determined  to  remain,  built  the 
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old  town  of  Scliwyz,  and  had  many  a hard  day’s  work  before  they  succeeded  in  clearing  the  ground.  The 
place  is  just  like  a garden  now,  however,  and  the  pastures  which  surround  Schwyz  are  the  most  luxuriant, 
most  succulent,  and  the  richest  in  herbs  of  any  in  Switzerland ; and  as  for  the  fruit-trees,  especially  the 
nuts  and,  strange  to  say,  the  Spanish  chestnuts,  they  flourish  in  a surprising  manner,  and  attain  proportions 
which  arc  truly  magnificent.  The  cattle,  too,  here  lead  lives  of  great  luxury ; but  then  they  are  the  most 
celebrated  breed  in  all  Switzerland,  and  are  the  pride  of  their  owners,  who  study  their  fair  proportions  as 
critically  as  an  artist  does  the  Venus  of  Milo,  and  show  the  nicest  possible  discrimination  in  appraising 
their  various  beauties  and  merits.  But  indeed  it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  owner  or  not,  to  look  without 
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pleasure  at  the  beautiful  creatures  as  they  feed  on  the  Alpine  pastures  and  make  the  air  musical  with  their 
soft  lowings  and  the  tinkle  of  their  bells.  The  whole  population  is  employed  in  looking  after  them  and 
attending  to  the  business  of  the  dairy,  which  forms  the  only  source  of  profit  it  either  has  or  wishes  to  have, 
even  agriculture  receiving  but  little  attention — a clear  proof  this  of  the  obstinate  tenacity  with  which  the 
public  mind  clings  to  old  habits  and  customs,  without,  however,  thereby  sacrificing  its  freedom  of  opinion. 
It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  the  little  canton  are  characterized  by  pride,  boastful- 
ness, and  mistrust,  and  those  of  the  north  by  a cunning,  calculating  disposition,  and  a generally  looser 
morality ; but  the  passing  summer  visitor  is  not  very  likely  to  notice  all  this,  whatever  others  may  do,  for 
butterflies  are  never  botanists.  He  will  probably  just  take  his  refreshment  at  the  “Eossli”  or  “Hirsch” 
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and  then  proceed  to  study  the  various  convenient  roads  which  diverge  from  Schwyz  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  There  is  one  very  beautiful  one  leading  from  Arth  across  the  desert  of  Goldau,  and  along  the 
Lake  of  Lowcrz  to  Brunnen;  then  there' is  the  new  main  road  running  along  the  Hoggenherg  and  the 
Lake  of  Zurich  to  Einsiedeln ; the  road  from  Brunnen,  into  which  the  new  Axen  and  Gersauer  roads  open ; 
and  another  new  road  to  the  Muottathal,  and  so  on.  He  will  also  discover  that  there  is  a convenient  and 
very  beautiful  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  great  double-peaked  mountain  called  the  Mythenbcrg,  where  more 
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laurels  may  bo  gained  than  by  the  ascent  of  the  Bigi,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  Mythenberg  is  not  as  yet 
desecrated  by  a railway,  and  in  the  second  it  is  some  three  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  Bigi. 

The  two  peaks,  called  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Mythen,  rise  in  naked  beauty  from  the  green  ridge  of  the 
Hacken,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  little  town  of  Schwyz.  In  former  days  it  was  considered  a deed  of 
the  utmost  daring  to  climb  them  and  to  plant  a cross  on  the  summit  of  the  loftier  of  the  two,  in  token  of 
success ; but  now  many  people  make  the  ascent,  and  it  is  quite  within  the  compass  of  any  young  lady  who 
is  well  shod.  Moreover,  side  by  side  with  the  solitary  cross  now  stands  a modest  little  inn,  on  the  very 
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top  of  the  Great  Mythen,  whence  the  view  is — well,  if  we  were  to  say  now  all  that  might  be  said  about 
it,  we  should  rob  our  old  acquaintance  of  the  finest  pearls  in  his  crown,  so  we  will  adjourn  the  description 
for  the  present,  and  say  adieu  till  we  meet  again  on  the  Eigi. 

A three-mile  walk  from  Schwyz:  brings  us  to  Brunnen  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  where  we  shall  find 
ourselves  surrounded  by  a perfect  embarras  do  richesses.  One  hardly  knows  which  way  to  turn  first. 
There  are  conveyances  of  all  kinds  passing  to  and  fro— carriages,  chaises,  &c.,  without  number ; the  lake  is 
sparkling  in  most  tempting  fashion,  steamers,  boats,  and  skiffs  are  darting  hither  and  thither  across  the 
smiling  waters,  and  a multitude  of  places  are  beckoning  us  in  different  directions.  There  are  Stoss,  Treib, 
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Seelisberg,  Beckenried,  Lucerne,  Schwyz,  Seewen,  and  the  Muottathal,  none  of  them  very  far  off;  then 
there  is  the  grand  St.  Gotthard  road  running  southwards,  and  there  are  the  wildly  beautiful  valleys  which 
open  into  the  Eeussthal,  among  which  that  of  Maderan  stands  pre-eminent.  Moreover,  we  are  close  to 
some  of  the  most  classical  spots  in  Switzerland,  such  as  Eiitli,  Toll’s  Chapel,  and  Schiller’s  Memorial,  the 
Mythenstein,  a rock  so  called  which  rises  like  a grand  obelisk  from  out  the  lake.  Even  those  who  prefer 
staying  at  home  will  find  quite  enough  to  entertain  them  in  the  garden  of  the  ‘AYaldstiitter  Hof,”  the  best 
hotel  in  the  place,  whence  they  may  gaze  across  the  lake  at  the  dark  mountains  of  TJri  and  IJntcrwald,  and 
rest  assured  that,  so  far  as  other  matters  are  concerned,  they  cannot  do  better  than  leave  themselves  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  their  capital  landlady,  Madame  Fassbind,  who  will  certainly  not  disai^point  the  confidence 
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placed  in  her  ; indeed,  she  deserves  to  be  immortalised  qnite  as  much  as  the  famous  hostess  of  Appenzell, 
and  we  would  fain  place  a star,  Badeker  fashion,  against  the  name  of  her  house,  as  a friendly  intimation  to 
all  who  come  this  way  that  they  cannot  do  Better  than  turn  in  thither. 

The  shore  of  the  lake  is  swarming  with  foreigners,  who  rush  this  Avay  and  that,  like  so  many  ants, 

encumbered  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia which  tourists  and  invalids 
seem  to  find  indispensable.  We  see 
fluttering  veils,  and  gay  straw 
hats  prettily  adorned  with  Alpine 
flowers  ; spick  and  span  new  alpen- 
stocks of  untried  worth  are  boiii^; 
flourished  about  in  soft  hands  as 
yet  unaccustomed  to  their  use ; and 
the  air  is  filled  with  a confused 
sound  of  English,  Erench,  German, 
and  Italian,  reminding  one  very 
much  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  There 
are  carriages  eoming  and  going, 
horses  are  being  harnessed  and  dili- 
gences piled  high  with  luggage,  and 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  there  is  sure 
to  be  a lively  bustle  going  on  in 
front  of  the  Ebssli,  which  is  both  a 
post-house  and  a telegraph  office. 
Brunnen  was  in  former  days  the 
chief  emporium  for  Italian  goods, 
and  now  all  the  traffic  of  West 
Switzerland  passes  through  it. 

A sound  of  merry  laughter 
comes  up  from  the  shore,  and,  on 
bright  sunny  days  when  the  Avind 
is  asleep,  many  are  the  demands 
made  upon  the  boatmen  for  the  hire 
of  their  fragile  craft.  But  “Avhen 
the  Mythenstein  puts  his  hood  on,” 
or  the  wind  blows  chill  and  cold, 

impatient  visitors  are  doomed  to  hear,  sometimes  for  days  together,  the  oft-repeated  and  depressing  words 
with  which  Schiller  has  made  them  so  familiar,  “Don’t  go!  There’s  a heavy  storm  coming  up;  you 
must  wait ! ” At  such  times  as  these,  however,  they  may  console  themselves  by  making  a short  expedition 
along  the  shore  to  the  little  village  of  Gersau.  A thoroughly  prosperous-looking  place  it  is,  and  it 
OAves  its  well-being  to  the  diligent  use  it  has  made  of  the  gifts  which  nature  has  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
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it.  The  soil  upon  wliicli  Gorsau  stands  was  formed  by  tlie  two  wild  mountain- torrents,  Pdese  and 
Eolirli,  Avliicli  issue  forth  from  ravines  in  the  lligi,  and  bring  with  them  a quantity  of  earth  and 
rubbish  which  they  have  deposited  upon  the  margin  of  the  lake.  But  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Chiavenna,  and  has  caused  Gersau  to  be  styled  the  Swiss  Nice, 
owes  its  existence  to  the  mild  and  genial,  almost  Italian  climate  which  prevails  here.  No  winds 
are  suffered  to  visit  Gersau  but  the  warm  Fdhn  and  the  south-east  wind,  for  it  is  protected  on  the 
right  by  the  rugged  Aval!  of  rock  called  the  Vitznauerstock,  on  the  left  by  the  Hochfluh,  and  in  the 


tell’s  chapel. 

rear  by  the  precipices  of  the  Eigi.  Fig-trees  will  here  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  and 
their  fruit  ripens  in  the  summer,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  beautiful  chestnut  of  Italy  should  thrive  to 
perfection.  Indeed,  it  has  become  quite  naturalised  all  about  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  Avhich,  so  tradition 
affirms,  is  owing  to  two  Italians  aaEo  spent  a night,  many,  many  years  ago,  in  an  inn  at  IIorAV,  near 
Lucerne,  and  in  the  morning  presented  their  obliging  landlord  with  a feAV  chestnuts  AAdiich  they  told  him  to 
plant  in  the  ground.  This  ho  did,  and  the  young  trees  throve  perfectly,  grew  to  maturity,  and  roAA’arded 
the  care  of  their  OAvner  by  bearing  fruit,  greatly  to  his  delight.  In  time  a little  grove  of  chestnuts  groAV  up 
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around  the  inn,  which  was  thenceforward  called  “The  Chestnut-tree,”  and  very  soon  there  were  chestnuts 
all  about  the  lake. 

But  about  a century  and  a half  ago,  the  industrious  little  place  was  yet  further  enriched  by  the 
invention  of  the  spinning  of  floss-silk,  a branch  of  industry  which  it  still  pursues,  and  from  which  it  gains 
not  merely  a comfortable  livelihood,  but  even  wealth.  Gersau  is  also  interesting  on  several  other  accounts, 


EUTLI. 


the  most  important  of  which  is,  that  from  1359  until  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  an  entirely 
independent  free  state.  In  those  times  it  was  not  a little  proud  of  being  permitted  to  erect  a tall, 
conspicuous  gallows,  as  a token  of  its  independence  and  of  its  possessing  its  own  criminal  jurisdiction. 
The  lions  were  all  taken  one  by  one,  but  no  one  paid  any  heed  to  the  little  bee  in  its  nook  on  the  lake, 
until  the  Man  of  Corsica  came  and  forced  it  to  yield  its  honey. 
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Another  of  its  special  features  has  lojig  since  ceased  to  exist,  unfortunately  for  the  artist,  who  might 
have  found  in  it  numerous  subjects  for  his  pencil.  This  was  the  singular  institution  called  the  “ Gauner- 
kilbi,”  or  Thieves’  Tostival,  which  was  held  here  annually  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  Ascension.  All 
the  doubtful  characters  of  the  neighbourhood,  beggars,  gipsies,  men,  women,  and  children,  streamed  hither 
from  all  parts,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  and  formed  a strange  motley  encamjjment  in  the  meadows, 
where  they  feasted  like  a swarm  of  locusts.  On  the  Monday  they  appeared  dressed  in  their  very  best,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  dancing,  and  more  money  changed  hands  in  the  course  of  the  day  than  the 
wealthiest  of  the  young  peasants  could  afford  to  spend.  On  Tuesday  they  all  hui-ried  away,  and  soon  after 
there  was  not  a trace  of  them  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

That  Gersau  should  abound  in  charming  walks  is  only  what  might  be  expected  from  its  situation. 
There  is  a delightful  path  along  the  Eiesebach  to  the  Eothefluh  and  the  falls  of  the  Eohrlibach,  or  to  the 
chapel  of  the  “Xindlismord,”  which  is  connected  with  a very  dismal  story.  It  seems  that  there  was  a 
wedding  one  day  at  the  inn  of  Trcib,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  standing  close  to  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
opposite  Erunnen.  The  wedding  was  followed  by  dancing,  and  Avhile  the  fiddler,  who  had  come  across  the 
lake  from  Gersau,  sat  feasting  and  drinking  Avithin,  his  child  lay  starAung  in  the  boat  outside,  and  had  to 
go  homo  at  night  Avith  its  father  still  hungry.  When  they  reached  the  landing-place,  howeAmr,  the  fiddler 
grow  so  furious  Avith  it  for  begging  for  food,  that  ho  dashed  out  its  brains  against  a stone.  Eemorse  then 
drove  him  from  his  homo  to  take  service  in  a foreign  land  ; but  the  crime  into  AAEich  he  had  been  betrayed 
by  wine  was  brought  to  light  by  the  same  agency,  for  the  man  himself  confessed  it  in  a fit  of  intoxication. 
The  chapel  has  been  standing  for  the  last  throe  hundred  years,  and  a cliff  on  the  lake  at  Gersau,  where  one 
of  the  child’s  shoos  came  ashore,  is  still  called  the  “ Eed  Shoe.” 

Treib  lies  at  the  point  of  a promontory  opposite  Erunnen,  where  the  lake,  here  called  the  Eay  of 
Enochs,  or  Gersau,  suddenly  changes  its  course,  and  instead  of  running  east  and  west,  as  heretofore,  makes 
a great  bend  to  north  and  south.  From  Erunnen  to  Fluelen  it  is  called  the  Eay  of  Eri;  and  here  the 
mountains  reveal  themselves  in  all  their  stupendous  magnificence.  There  is  a most  romantic  charm  about 
the  whole  scene  Avhich  combiues  savage  grandeur  Avith  SAveet,  soft  beauty,  and  abounds  in  A’ariety  of  form 
and  colour.  The  precipices  along  the  shore  are  so  steep  that  there  is  but  just  room  for  two  Aullages  at 
their  base. 

Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  it  all  thoroughly  will  go  uja  from  Treib  to  Seelisberg,  though  by  so  doing  they 
will  miss  the  Lake  of  Seelisberg,  Avhich  lies  deep  buried  among  aaTIcI  masses  of  rock  and  pine  woods,  on  the 
way  from  Ecckenried  to  the  Alpine  village  of  Emmatten. 

Far  below  us,  at  a giddy  depth  of  some  four  thousand  feet,  gleams  the  green  lake,  while  around  us  the 
mighty  mountains  rear  their  great  heads  on  high.  Yonder,  most  conspicuous  of  all,  is  the  ice-crowned  Eri- 
Eothstock,  and  beyond  are  the  Yiederbauen  and  the  massEe  Eristen,  Arhile  opposite,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Amlley  of  the  Eeuss,  stands  the  colossal  Windgiille.  We  look  straight  down  into  the  streets  of  Schwyz, 
and  are  almost  on  a level  with  the  Mythen ; Morschach,  Avhich  is  not  visible  from  the  lake,  seems  quite 
near  us ; and  there  is  the  Frohnalpstock,  the  village  of  Sisikon,  and  Toll’s  Chapel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Axenberg,  where  hundreds  come  day  by  day  to  meditate  upon  the  past.  We  can  see  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  beautifully-constructed  Axen  road,  which  runs  to  Altdorf  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
elose  to  the  face  of  the  cliff,  or  through  tunnels  pierced  iu  its  side.  Immediately  bcloAV  Seelisberg  lies  the 
old  classic  meadow  of  Eiitli,  the  most  sacred  spot  iu  SAvitzerland,  and  noAV  national  property. 
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All  the  dear  old  names  seem  to  ring  in  our  ears  as  we  gaze  upon  it,  and  the  grand  scenery  around 
inspires  us  with  great  thoughts.  The  moonlight  night  described  with  such  poetic  feeling  by  Schiller  seems 
to  live  again  before  us.  We  hear  the  sound  of  the  fireman’s  horn  coming  over  to  us  from  Seelisberg,  and 
the  clear  tones  of  the  little  bell  in  the  forest  chapel  in  Schwyz,  as  it  rings  for  matins ; yonder  are  the  boats 
now  coming  to  shore,  and  the  sun  is  shedding  such  a golden  radiance  upon  the  solitary  rock  there  in  the 
lake,  that  the  large  letters  upon  its  face  glow  golden  too,  and  the  great  name  of  the  poet  is  revealed  in  all 
becoming  splendour.  This  rock  is  the  Mythenstein,  a natural  obelisk,  and  the  most  beautiful  Schiller 
memorial  in  the  world,  for  it  is  hallowed  by  the  touching  gratitude  of  a plain  and  homely  people.  The 
monument  happens  to  be  placed  in  the  very  midst  of  the  stage  upon  which  that  famous  drama  was  enacted, 

which  brought  punishment  to  the  arbitral’}^ 
nobles  and  freedom  to  the  enslaved  people, 
for  all  the  places  which  deserve  mention  from 
their  connection  with  those  times  lie  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  In  old 
days  the  lake  formed  the  grand  means  of 
communication  between  the  outer  world  and 
the  wild,  inaccessible  places  which  lay  buried 
in  the  lonely  recesses  of  the  mountains,  just 
as  the  ocean  is  the  grand  highway  which  con- 
nects one  land  with  another  throughout  the 
world. 

For  the  last  ten  years  or  more,  however, 
it  has  been  possible  to  travel  by  land  as  well 
as  by  water,  for  a splendid  high-road,  called 
the  Axenstrasse,  has  been  constructed,  which, 
starting  from  Brunnen,  runs  boldly  along  and 
sometimes  through  the  precipitous  cliffs  of 
the  lake  of  Uri,  and  at  length  joins  the  St. 
Gotthard  road  at  Altdorf. 

Such  roads  as  these  were  considered  in 
former  days  as  appropriate  work  for  demons, 
but  altogether  beyond  the  powers  of  human  beings ; whereas  now,  thanks  to  that  pioneer  of  civilisation, 
the  engineer,  a tunnel  through  the  rock,  perhaps  three  or  four  miles  long,  is  no  longer  looked  uj^on  as  a 
marvel. 

The  Axen  road  is  named  after  the  Axenberg,  a mountain  which  rises  to  the  north  of  Fliielen,  along 
and  through  and  at  the  foot  of  which  this  famous  highway  runs.  Foreign  engineers  admire  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  the  costly  and  arduous  task  has  been  executed ; while  tourists,  such  as  ourselves,  are 
enchanted  with  the  wild  beauty  of  the  panorama  unfolded  before  us  in  never-ending  variety  at  every  step, 
and  the  artist  finds  subjects  innumerable  for  his  pencil.  Throughout  almost  its  whole  course,  the  road  runs 
close  above  the  smlace  of  the  lake  ; for  it  is  cut  in  the  face  of  the  mountains,  which  rise  so  perpendicularly 
from  the  water  as  rarely  to  leave  any  margin  whatever.  Often  we  look  through  the  dark  toj^s  of  pine-trees 
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directly  down  upon  the  still  blue  waters,  and  see  the  fissured  eliffs  of  the  western  shore  rising  at  apparently 
a very  little  distance  from  us.  Tlicn  we  enter  one  of  the  shady  galleries  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
blasting  of  the  rock,  and  see  a stream  of  light  pouring  in  upon  us  from  the  new  landscape  at  the  other  end. 
Once  only  docs  the  road  leave  the  steep  side  of  the  rock,  and  that  is  where  a stream  from  the  valley  of 
Riemenstald  has  forced  its  way  through,  and  has  thrown  up  a little  mound  of  earth,  upon  which  stands  the 
small  village  of  Sisikon,  in  a grove  of  walnut  and  chestnut  trees.  After  passing  Sisikon  the  precipices 
again  approach  the  water’s  edge,  and  the  road  is  again  shut  in  by  a wall  of  rock.  Kere,  just  below  it,  and 
half-buried  in  foliage,  stands  the  far-famed  Tell’s  Chapel,  which  may  be  approached  by  a foot-path  leading 
down  to  it  from  the  Axenstrasse.  Refreshments  may  be  obtained  in  the  hotel  called  “Zur  Tellsplatte,” 
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and  after  partaking  of  them  we  may  feel  sufficiently  fortified  to  enter  the  great  tunnel  of  the  Axeiibcrg. 
A short  distance  farther  on  the  road  comes  down  to  the  lake,  and  wo  reach  Fliiclcn,  a pleasant,  cheerful- 
looking  village,  and  the  port  of  the  canton  of  Uri.  The  soil  hero  is  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
river  Rcuss.  Yonder  dark- wooded  mountains  enclose  the  valley  of  the  Reuss ; and  mighty  giants  they  are, 
the  most  conspicuous  of  all  being  the  conical  peak  of  the  Bristenstock. 

In  the  summer,  Fliielen  is  full  of  life  and  bustle ; steamers  are  coming  and  going  every  hour,  bringing 
and  taking  away  passengers  of  all  nations.  Travellers  bound  for  Italy,  can  here  take  the  diligence  or 
private  carriages,  of  which  there  are  always  plenty  to  be  had.  The  Italian  element  indeed  begins  to  be 
conspicuous  here  in  the  persons  of  the  voifitriers,  or  coachmen,  who  arc  quite  as  eager  for  gain  as,  and  better 
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versed  in  the  art  of  persuasion  than,  their  Swiss  colleagues.  Arrangements  may  here  he  made  for 
proceeding  to  Wasen,  Andcrmatt,  the  Furka  Pass,  Phone  Glacier,  Pass  of  the  St.  Gotthard,  Airolo,  and 
farther  still. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  walk  along  the  dusty  road  which  leads  hence  to  Altdorf,  will  find  omnibuses 
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belonging  to  some  half-dozen  hotels  waiting  for  them  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  from  which  they  will  readily 
conclude  that  more  and  more  interest  is  taken  in  the  place  which,  more  than  all  others,  is  connected  with 
the  traditions  of  William  Tell. 
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It  was  at  Altdorf  that  the  hat  was  raised  upon  the  pole ; at  Altdorf  that  the  famous  arrow  was  shot 
from  the  crossdmw,  the  story  of  which  will  he  told  hy  all  future  generations  ; at  Altdorf  Tell  was  born,  and 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  stands  the  castle  which  belonged  to  those  friends  of  the  people,  the  Lords 
of  Attinghausen.  Liit  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  Are  shall  find  any  special  memorials  of  Tell  at 
Altdorf ; there  is  no  monument  worthy  of  the  man  or  the  deed,  and  neither  the  figures  surmounting  the 
stone  fountain,  nor  the  misshapen,  colossal  plaster  statue,  nor  the  wonderful  frescoes  on  the  ancient  tower, 
are  any  of  them  worth  half  as  much  as  the  homely  little  rhyme  Avhich  the  traAmller  reads  Avith  a smile  near 
the  middle  of  the  bridge  called  the  Kapell-briicke  at  Lucerne  : — 

‘ ‘ William  TeU,  he  scorned  the  hat, 

To  death  was  he  condemned  for  that, 

Unless  an  apple  on  the  spot 
From  his  own  child’s  head  he  shot.” 

But  'William  Tell’s  best  monument  is  the  constant  remembrance  in  which  his  name  is  held  by  old  and 
young. 

In  Altdorf  itself  nothing  has  survived  from  his  times  save  the  everlasting  and  unchangeable  mountains, 
the  sacred  forest  on  the  GriiiiAvaldborg,  and  the  rushing,  roaring  Schachen.  It  has  suffered  severely  from 
fire  more  than  once  since  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Avorst  conflagration  having  taken  place  in  the  last  year 
of  the  last  century,  since  Avhich  time  it  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  in  far  grander  style.  ‘ When 
seen  beneath  the  bright  summer  sun,  this,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Uri,  looks  a peaceful,  prosperous,  and 
even  cheerful  place,  Avith  its  trim  little  flower-gardens  and  luxuriant  meadoAVS.  What  may  be  concealed 
behind  this  external  brightness  is  another  matter. 

The  parish  church,  which  stands  among  gardens  and  nut-trees  on  the  mountain-side,  is  a grand-looking 
building,  and  its  sacristy  contains  a good  many  costly  offerings  in  the  shape  of  chalices  and  vestments, 
dating  from  the  times  when  the  men  of  Altdorf,  and  indeed  of  TJri  in  general,  were  bitten  with  a fancy  for 
taking  service  in  foreign  lands.  Hot  far  from  the  church,  and  keeping  guard  over  it,  as  it  w^ere,  stand  a 
monastery  belonging  to  the  Capuchins,  and  also  a convent.  Altdorf  possesses  no  manufactories  or  other 
industrial  establishments ; but  she  might  as  well  begin  to  think  of  starting  something  of  the  kind , since 
the  days  appear  to  bo  numbered  in  which  she  is  likely  to  make  much  profit  out  of  the  traffic  which  passes 
along  the  St.  Gotthard  road.  The  sun  of  the  nineteenth  oentury  will  liaAm  to  dissohm  a good  many  old 
obstructive  glaciers  in  this  neighbourhood  before  much  progress  can  be  made,  however. 

If  we  stroll  through  the  outskirts  of  Altdorf,  or  on  to  Biirglen  and  Attinghausen,  we  may  enjoy  the 
great  and  Avondrous  beauty  of  Nature  to  our  heart’s  content.  When  we  behold  her  enthroned  among  the 
sublime  mountains,  she  looks  like  some  mighty  and  august  queen ; but  when  we  see  her  in  the  fields,  in 
the  flowery  meadoAVS  and  fruitful  orchards,  she  descends  from  her  pedestal  and  becomes  the  tender,  kindly 
mother,  whom  we  are  fain  to  address  in  some  such  words  as  these  : — 

‘ ‘ Thrilled  with  thy  beauty  and  love  in  the  wooded  slope  of  the  mountain,. 

Here,  great  mother,  I lie,  thy  child,  with  his  head  on  thy  bosom  ! 

Into  my  being  thou  murmurest  joy,  and  tenderest  sadness 

Shedd’st  thou,  like  dew,  on  my  heart,  till  the  joy  and  the  heavenly  sadness 

Pour  themselves  forth  from  my  heart  in  tears  and  the  hjmin  of  thanksgiving.” 

Coleridge. 
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“ ’W’lien  warm  from  myrtle  bays  and  tranquil  seas, 
Comes  on,  to  whisper  hope,  the  yernal  breeze, 
AMien  hums  the  mountain-bee  in  Alay’s  glad  ear. 
And  emerald  isles  to  spot  the  heights  appear, 
AVhen  shouts  and  lowing  herds  the  valley  hi’, 
And  louder  torrents  stun  the  noontide  liill. 

The  pastoral  Swiss  begin  the  cliffs  to  scale. 

To  silence  leaving  the  desei-ted  vale.” 

AV  ORDSWORTH. 


HE  valleys  of  the  forest  canton  of  Eri  are  still  in  a state  of  NTatiire,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  wild,  savage,  and  sterile.  The  landscape  is  composed  of  rocks, 
glaciers,  forests,  and  waterfalls  jumbled  together  in  wild  confusion,  and  looking  as 
if  Nature  had  omitted  to  give  them  the  necessary  finishing  touches.  There  are  materials 
in  plenty,  but  the  workmen  have  decamped ; and,  therefore,  instead  of  the  rich  green 
meadows,  well-regulated  rivers,  Amlvety  slopes  and  pastures,  and  charming  natural  parks 


which  we  see  in  other  valleys  of  Switzerland,  we  have  a wilderness  coAmred  with  great  blocks  of  stone. 


tossed  hither  and  thither  in  Avildest  disorder,  and  streams  and  torrents  running  riot  according  to  their  own 


sweet  Avills. 
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])ut  it  is  tliis  very  clisordeiiincss  which  constitutes  the  charm  of  the  heights  and  valleys  of  Uri ; for 
those  who  wisli  to  watch  tlie  jndsations  of  the  great  heart  of  Xature,  and  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  her 
realm,  must  he  content  to  wander  through  a region  devoid  of  paths;  and  those  who  care  to  study  Nature’s 
hook  v'ill  here  find  many  a fair  page  to  engage  their  attention. 

Those  who  come  only  in  the  summer  can  form  no  idea  of  what  the  winter  is  in  these  mountains,  nor  of 
tlic  immense  strength  whicli  spring  must  bring  to  bear  before  she  can  win  and  keep  the  victory  over  the 
mighty  power  of  death.  What  is  a winter  in  the  plains  compared  with  a winter  in  the  mountains  ? For 
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six  long  months  the  snow  does  not  melt,  and  one  tliiek  white  covering  is  laid  over  another  until  all  the 
features  of  the  landscape,  even  the  most  rugged  and  strongly  marked,  are  rounded  and  softened.  All  the 
clefts,  and  cracks,  and  hollows  of  the  mountains  and  glaeiers  are  entirely  filled;  the  snow  is  lying  deep  on 
the  mountain  pastures' — so  deep,  indeed,  as  to  have  completely  buried  the  brown  chrdets,  roofs  and  all ; and 
the  strongest  trees  in  the  forest  are  sighing  and  groaning  beneath  the  heavy  load  of  flakes,  whieh  bends 
and  breaks  not  only  their  tops,  but  their  stoutest  branches.  Whichever  way  one  looks  there  is  not  a living 
creature  to  bo  seen ; all  are  sleejiing  somewhere  deep  underground,  among  the  roots  of  the  trees,  in  dens  or 
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caves,  or  lioles,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  A few  erows  and  ravens  flit  timidly  and  hungrily  over  the 
dreary  waste,  uttering  a melancholy  cry  as  they  go.  The  eagle,  and  occasionally  the  golden  vulture,  may 
be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  human  dwellings ; but  the  chamois  and  ptarmigan  are  hiding,  either  under 
the  daidv  shelter  of  the  old  Wetterficlite  or  among  the  brushwood  in  the  pine-forests,  where  the  soft,  low 
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chirp  of  the  redbreast  and  wren  may  be  heard,  and  they  are  sheltered  from  the  cold  by  a regular  roof  of 
snow. 

The  waterfall,  which  in  the  summer-time  dashed  do'wn  into  the  valley  with  a thundering  roar,  now 
hangs  motionless  from  the  cliff,  numb,  stiff,  and  dead.  There  is  deep  silence  all  around  and  Natm-e  seems 
to  bo  waiting  for  deliverance  with  timid  mis"ivinfr. 

But  the  sun  gains  in  power,  and  the  peaks  of  the  highest  mountains  are  beginning  to  glisten  with  the 
first  thaw.  The  spirits  of  the  air  are  engaged  in  fierce  ami  incessant  conflicts  by  night  and  by  day,  driving 
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away  the  snow-clouds,  and  bringing  rain  and  fog  in  their  stead.  A gentle  breeze  is  wafted  hither  across 
the  St.  Gotthard,  and,  soon  increasing  to  a gale,  is  recognised  and  welcomed  as  the  Fohn,  known  throughout 
Switzerland  as  the  herald  of  spring.  Upborne  by  mighty  pinions,  it  comes  across  the  mountains  and 
swoops  down  upon  the  valleys,  where  the  snow  melts  away  before  its  scorching  breath,  and  the  frozen 
waters  are  stirred  to  their  very  depths. 

Warm  May  showers  begin  to  fall,  and  the  sun  gains  more  and  more  victories  every  day ; while  at  night 
a thick  grey  fog  comes  down  to  guard  the  work  which  spring  has  accomplished  during  the  day,  and  to  keep 
off  the  frost-spirits  who  else  would  descend  from  the  heights  and  destroy  it  all.  The  trees  shake  the 
snow  out  of  their  dark  tresses ; the  first  buds  burst  forth  upon  the  beech,  the  first  tassels  appear  on  the 
hazel-bush  and  willow,  and  the  fresh  young  grass  begins  to  shoot  up  by  the  side  of  the  springs  and  streams. 
Then  Spring  herself  comes  down  the  valley  of  the  Eeuss,  with  a wreath  of  primroses  round  her  head,  and 
there  is  a general  awakening.  Everything  begins  to  put  forth  buds  and  blossoms,  and  earth  and  air  are 
alike  filled  with  the  cheerful  sounds  and  brilliant  tints  of  returning  life.  There  is  a sound  of  dropping  and 
trickling  and  bubbling  and  running,  as  the  snow-fields  thaw  more  and  more ; streams  leap  noisily  over  the 
rocks ; and  river  and  lake,  having  burst  their  bonds,  are  tossing  their  wild  waves  hither  and  thither  in  a 
state  of  grand  commotion.  Up  in  the  mountains  the  glaciers  are  splitting  and  cracking  with  a noise  like 
the  roar  of  artillery,  and  great  shining  masses  of  ice  fall  with  a crash  into  the  valley,  and  are  followed  by 
the  avalanches  carrying  everything  before  them  in  their  mad  career.  Then  back  comes  the  Fdhn  again  to 
complete  the  work  he  has  begun.  What  a howling  there  is  in  the  ravines  and  gorges,  mingled  with  deep 
undertones,  like  the  full  notes  of  an  organ ! The  waters  swell  and  rage  as  if  possessed  by  demons,  lakes 
overfiow  their  banks,  and  everything  in  the  valley  is  in  a state  of  lively  agitation.  And  at  night,  when  all 
else  is  still,  how  the  Fohn  raves  and  roars ! But  through  all  the  wild  uproar  one  seems  to  hear  Nature 
saying,  “ Spring  is  coming ! spring  is  coming  ! ” And  behold  ! she  comes,  she  is  here  ! There  she  stands, 
breathing  and  palpitating ! and  all  the  living  things  in  the  valley  and  on  the  mountains  atune  their 
thousand  voices  to  a rapturous  greeting.  There  is  the  bold  cry  of  the  jay  and  the  auspicious  call  of  the 
woodpecker ; the  finch  darts  up  from  the  budding  twig,  and  the  cuckoo,  magpie,  thrush,  partridge  ( Perdix 
saxaiilis),  and  cock-of-the- woods  {Tetrao  nrogalliis\  all  join  in  the  grand  chorus,  to  the  best  of  their  power. 
Butterflies,  and  all  the  swarm  of  tiny  winged  creatures  which  rejoice  in  light  and  sunshine,  are  hovering  in 
a state  of  rapturous  delight  over  the  flowers  which  have  just  unfolded  their  brilliant  blossoms,  over  the 
coltsfoot,  ranunculuses,  primroses,  cowslips,  orchises,  saxifrages,  and  blue-bells,  which  grow  by  the  side  of 
the  streams,  on  the  moiuitain  pastures,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Cows  and  goats,  too,  which  have 
grown  weary  of  their  long  imprisonment  in  the  stable,  are  lowing  and  bleating  forth  their  greeting  to  the 
bright  new  world;  herd-bells  are  once  more  heard  tinkling  again,  and  man,  too,  opens  his  mouth  and 
welcomes  the  spring  with  a loud  and  hearty  huzza ! 

The  Fohn  wind  is  completely  master  in  the  little  canton  of  Uri,  and  regulates  the  laws  which  govern 
the  climate ; which,  however,  is  nowhere  more  capricious  than  it  is  here.  The  St.  Gotthard  Pass  is  the  one 
by  which  the  Fohn  chiefly  travels,  but  he  reigns  all  the  year  round  in  the  regions  of  the  upper  air,  and 
often  descends  into  the  valleys ; where,  indeed,  his  power  is  chiefly  displayed.  He  is  a son  of  the  Italian 
sirocco,  and  is  sent  hither  from  the  desert  of  the  south.  Before  he  comes,  thick  grey  mists  are  seen 
brooding  over  the  southern  horizon,  and  they  grow  denser  and  denser  until  they  take  the  form  of  clouds 
and  creep  up  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Then  the  sun  turns  pale  and  sickly,  and  wdicn  he  sets  he  lights 
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iij)  the  western  heavens  with  a sort  of  dull,  lurid  glow.  At  night  the  air  is  oppressive  and  so  still  that  not 
a leaf  seems  to  he  stirring ; there  is  a large  halo  round  the  moon,  the  stars  flicker  and  twinkle,  and  numerous 
meteors  are  to  he  seen.  When  morning  comes  there  is  no  dew  lying  on  the  fields,  and  the  air  is  so 
extremely  clear  and  transparent  that  the  most  distant  mountains,  which  usually  look  like  blue  clouds  on  the 
horizon,  seem  suddenly  to  have  come  nearer.  Animals  are  fully  sensible  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ; 
they  low  and  bellow  restlessly,  they  cannot  sleep,  and  seem  to  await  the  approaching  tempest  with  much 
nervous  excitement.  Human  beings  too  feel  excited,  and  can  hardly  close  their  eyes  for  restlessness  and 
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anxiety.  Plants  hang  down  their  heads  and  their  leaves  as  if  faint  and  languid ; and  at  night,  if  you  listen, 
you  will  hear  a roaring  among  the  trees  far  up  the  mountain,  as  if  the  Wild  Huntsman  were  rushing  madly 
through  the  hot  air.  The  brooks  in  the  valley  are  brawling  louder  than  ever,  for  they  are  filled  to 
overflowing  Avith  the  Avater  which  the  wind  has  melted  from  the  glaciers.  But  this  state  of  things  does  not 
last  much  longer.  There  are  tAvo  or  three  prodigious  flaps  from  the  mighty  AA'ings,  and  then  there  is  a 
sudden  strange  calm ; but  it  is  the  calm  which  precedes  the  storm.  At  last  it  bursts  forth  and  rushes 
through  the  valleys  Avith  all  the  dcstructiA'c,  demoniacal  force  of  a hurricane,  bringing  terror  wherever  it 
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goes.  It  breaks  down  the  trees,  loosens  the  avalanehes,  tears  the  roofs  off  the  houses,  and,  as  it  has 
eompletely  dried  all  the  wood- work,  it  fans  the  tiniest  spark  into  a flame.  For  this  reason  firemen  patrol 
the  streets  at  all  hours,  and  go  into  the  farm-houses  and  cottages  and  insist  on  having  all  the  fires 
extinguished ; for  in  this  case,  as  in  some  others,  people  have  learnt  wisdom  by  bitter  experience. 

And  yet  the  Fohn  is  truly  a blessing  to 
the  land ; for,  if  he  carry  a sword  in  one 
hand,  he  certainly  bears  a horn  of  plenty  in 
the  other,  and  pours  out  its  contents  with  a 
liberal  hand  upon  the  whole  neighbourhood 
of  Altdorf,  Biirglen,  and  Attinghausen,  where 
numbers  of  southern  plants  live  and  flourish, 
and  those  which  arc  indigenous  to  the  soil 
thrive  with  southern  luxuriance.  The  Alpine 
pastures,  too,  share  the  blessing  which  ho 
brings,  so  that  the  herdsmen  of  Ilri  are  able 
to  go  to  the  mountains  sooner  than  those  of 
any  other  canton. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
canton  of  Uri  is  poor,  and  even  the  present 
generation  are  obliged  to  do  battle  with  the 
wild  and  savage  powers  of  nature.  They  do 
not  attempt  to  do  any  more  than  their  ancestors 
did  before  them,  and  the  constant  struggle, 
together  with  other  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, has  made  the  people,  who  arc  other- 
wise a fine  race,  somewhat  dull  and  unenter- 
prising. All  who  could,  have  given  themselves 
up  to  such  easy  pursuits  as  are  connected  with 
the  trafiic  of  the  great  St.  Gotthard  road, 
contentedly  taking  what  they  can  get  from  the 
annual  army  of  visitors  and  adopting  from 
them  sundry  bad  habits  without  learning 
much  good.  Thus  many  of  the  old  native 
branches  of  industry  have  been  neglected,  the 
people  have  been  spoilt,  and  whenever  their 
easy  gains  have  failed  they  have  had  nothing  scuXchen. 

to  fall  back  upon  but  alms  and  begging ; for 

the  thrift  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Swiss  everywhere  else  is  utterly  unknown  here.  The  jieople  of 
Uri  possess  many  very  good  qualities,  but  they  do  not  make  much  progress,  as  the  rest  of  the  Confederation 
know  full  well. 

The  few  grand  houses  which  may  be  seen  here  and  there  are  just  polvere  negli  occhi^  as  the  Italians  say, 
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dust  tlirownin  tlic  eyes — a deception,  in  fact;  for  they  belong  to  a few  rich  and  therefore  powerful  families, 
and  behind  them  is  concealed  a sad  neglect  of  all  that  makes  life  pleasant.  Who  thinks  of  sowing  corn  in 
Uri,  even  where  it  might  be  grown  with  advantage  ? Has  any  one  yet  thought  of  planting  young  trees  in 
the  room  of  those  which  have  been  cut  down?  And  is  it  not  merely  the  dread  of  the  avalanches  which 
prevents  people  from  cutting  down  even  the  Bannwalder,  or  ‘‘Sacred  Forests ?”  The  population  of 
TJri  is  very  small,  and  they  prefer  crowding  together  in  the  villages  instead  of  turning  their  attention  to 
agriculture  and  other  pursuits  which  would,  be  far  more  profitable  in  the  end. 

There  is  an  old  chronicler,  however,  who  sings  the  praise  of  Uri,  and  he  says : — “ The  people  of  Yri, 
especially  those  of  Altorf,  the  principal  place  in  the  canton,  are  so  civil  and  well-behaved  as  to  be  more 
like  townspeople  than  country-folk.  They  are  respectful,  kind,  polite,  good-tempered,  and,  what  is  more 

important  than  all,  they  are  religious 
people,  and  very  zealous  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  true  and  ancient  Catholic  faith.” 

The  best  opportunity  for  really  study- 
ing the  population,  clan  by  clan,  is  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  May,  when  they  meet 
to  hold  the  General  Assembly  of  the  can- 
ton, and  you  will  be  astonished  to  see 
how  much  of  vigour  and  vitality  there 
still  is  in  the  primitive  institutions  of 
antiquity.  Yonder  fine-looking  men  have 
come  down  from  Urner  Boden,  Schachen, 
Spiringen,  Seelisberg,  and  Sisikon;  and 
these  sturdy,  weather-beaten  folk  are  from 
the  Maderancrthal,  Urserenthal,  Ander- 
matt,  and  Wasen.  As  formerly  they 
obeyed  the  call  of  the  “Horn  of  Uri,” 
so  now  they  gather  round  the  banner 
which  displays  as  its  device  the  well- 
known  bull’s  head;  they  attend  service 
in  the  Church  of  Altdorf  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  ancient  meeting-place  of  the  diet  of  the  canton,  which  is  situated  in  the  meadow  of  Botzling, 
between  Attinghausen  and  Biirglen,  and  below  Schaddorf.  There  could  not  be  a grander  or  more 
sjfiendid  stage  for  such  a May-day  spectacle : the  background  is  closed  in  by  steep,  dark  pine-clad  heights ; 
below  rises  the  rocky  wall  of  the  "Windgalle ; and  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eeuss,  tower  the  lofty 
heads  of  the  Schlossberg,  Hronlet,  Spannort,  Uri-Eothstock,  and  others,  which,  at  this  season  of  the  year 
are  still  covered  with  snow  quite  low  down,  and  are  perpetually  sending  avalanches  crashing  down  into 
the  valleys  with  a thundering  roar. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  ruins  of  the  venerable  Castle  of  Attinghausen  without  feeling  for  the 
moment  sobered.  There  they  stand,  eovered  by  the  friendly  ivy,  at  the  top  of  a gently  rising  turf-clad 
eminence,  and  at  their  feet  lie  the  eottages  of  the  peasants,  their  roofs  half  concealed  by  richly-laden 
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the  village  itself,  small  and  cosy,  Tvith  a sublime  and  extensive  view  of  mountain  and  valley,  the  peoide, 
the  children  in  the  road,  the  herd-bells — everything,  in  fact,  seems  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  picture 
our  youthful  fancy  drew  of  the  home  and  birthplace  of  the  Swiss  hero.  Might  not  yonder  tall,  fine-looking 
man,  standing  by  the  noisy  sawmill  with  the  axe  in  his  hand,  be  William  Tell  himself?  And  the  boy 
there  ? One  expects  every  moment  to  see  him  run  up  to  his  father,  crying,  in  the  words  of  Walter  Tell : — 

“ Father,  my  bow-string’s  broken  ! mend  it  for  me.” 

Leaving  Biirglen,  however,  we  shall  be  glad  to  follow  the  men  who  have  been  attending  the  Assembly 
back  to  theii  dark-blue  valleys.  Those  who  belong  to  TJrnerboden  and  Ennetmiirch  have  to  traverse  the 
whole  length  of  the  Schiichen  valley,  on  their  way  back  to  their  beautiful  mountain  pastures.  The 
Schiichen,  which  rushes  and  roars  at  our  side  the  whole  way,  must  find  its  short  life  hard  enough.  It 


fruit-trees.  This  is  the  village  where  lived  Walter  Piirst,  one  of  the  noble-hearted  founders  of  the 
Confederacy.  Tell  used  to  come  over  hither  from  Biirglen  to  woo  Fiirst’s  daughter ; and  the  castle  was 
the  ancestral  seat  of  the  noble  lords  of  Attinghausen,  who  governed  the  canton  of  TJri  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  were  held  in  great  honour.  The  ruins  seem,  as  we  look  at  them,  to  echo  the  well-known 
words  of  the  poet : — 

“ The  old  order  cliangeth,  jdelding  place  to  new.” 

Biirglen,  on  the  height  opposite,  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  Schiichenthal  like  a sentinel,  and  a more 
attractive  one  it  would  be  impossible  to  find.  The  whole  surrounding  landscape,  the  roaring  stream  known 
as  the  Schiichen,  the  great  dark  nut-trees  growing  over  the  houses,  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  as 
far  as  the  edge  of  the  forest,  the  black  tower  standing  by  the  side  of  the  path  which  leads  up  to  the  village. 
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rises  in  the  Scheerhorn  and  Clariden  Alps  in  the  midst  of  a wild,  desolate  region,  and  at  once  begins  its 
struggle  with  the  rocks  and  ravine.  Its  strength  increases  as  it  goes  on,  for  fresh  life  flows  into  it  on  both 
sides  from  a hundred  little  springs  and  rivulets,  but  the  joyousness  of  its  course,  which  begins  where  the 
valley  ends,  is  soon  cut  short.  Its  course  from  its  mountain  cradle  to  Biirglen  lies  through  forests  of 
gloomy  fir-trees,  broken  here  and  there  by  bare,  naked  rocks ; there  are  huge  blocks  of  stone  lying  in  the 
bed  of  the  valley  which  the  water  either  flows  round  or  leaps  over ; ragged-looking  clouds  of  mist  hover 
round  the  peaks  and  crags,  and  here  and  there  are  mountain  pastures,  such  as  the  Sittlisalp,  Lammerbach- 
alp,  and  Alp  Trogen.  Quite  at  the  end  of  the  vaUey  lies  the  pasture  known  as  the  Brunnialpeli ; and,  as 

we  look  across  it,  we  see  the  gloomy  head  of 
the  Great  Euchen  towering  aloft.  But  the 
most  beautiful  feature  in  the  whole  land- 
scape is  the  Staubi,  a wonderful  cascade,  whose 
abundant  supply  of  water  is  derived  from  the 
eternal  snow  of  the  Scheerhorn  and  the  under- 
lying Gries  glacier.  From  this  point  you  may 
ascend  to  IJrnerboden,  which  is  the  Arcadia  of 
the  canton  of  Uri,  where  nothing  is  to  be 
lieard  but  the  lowing  and  bleating  of  cows  and 
sheep,  the  tinkle  of  their  bells,  the  call  of 
the  herdsmen,  or  the  sound  of  the  little  bell 
belonging  to  the  chapel  in  the  wood,  and 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  broad  green  pastures 
interspersed  with  trees,  milch-cows,  milkers, 
chalets,  and  dairy  utensils.  From  Urnerboden 
we  may  either  descend  into  the  canton  of 
Glarus,  from  which  the  hamlet  is  said  to  have 
been  craftily  purloined,  or  we  may  go  back  as 
far  as  the  cascade  of  Staubi,  thence  proceed  to 
the  Hiifi  glacier,  and  so  make  our  way  into 
the  vale  of  Maderan;  but  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  a rough  scramble  through  a desolate 
region  covered  with  broken  rocks  and  ice,  for 
this  is  a pass  seldom  frequented  by  any  but  huntsmen  and  herdsmen.  Those  who  prefer  a more  comfortable 
Avay  of  doing  things  will  take  the  road  from  Altdorf  up  the  valley  of  the  Eeuss.  On  reaching  Erstfeld, 
you  see  the  Joch  glacier  and  Spannorter  on  the  right,  and  before  you  opens  out  the  extremely  romantic 
valley  of  Erstfeld,  which  lies  half  buried  amid  the  wild  debris  of  the  Schlossberg,  Spannorter,  and  Kronlet. 
To  the  north  it  is  shut  in  by  the  Geisberg,  to  the  south  by  the  Jacober.  It  is  as  wild  and  primitive  as 
the  valley  of  Schachen,  and  indeed  as  the  valleys  of  Uri  in  general,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  Faulenbach  it  can 
boast  a sight  almost  as  beautiful  as  that  presented  by  the  Staubi.  It  also  possesses  the  solemn,  mysterious- 
looking  Lake  of  Faulensee — a pearl  set  in  the  silver  of  the  surrounding  glaciers  which  descend  from  the 
Schlossberg  and  Ivrcinlet. 
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The  beautiful  road  which  leads  from  Erstfeld  or  Klus  to  Silenen,  past  the  mouth  of  the  Maderanerthal 
and  farther  still,  is  the  St.  Gotthard  road ; and  the  broad  valley  through  which  it  passes  is  that  of  the 
Eeuss.  In  point  of  fact  it  really  begins  at  Amsteg,  and  if  you  look  up  the  valley  from  Klus,  it  seems  to  be 
entirely  shut  in  by  the  dark,  gigantic,  ice-crowned  mass  of  the  Bristenstock  which  lies  across  it.  The  view 
does  not  alter  until  we  reach  the  pic- 
turesque hamlet  of  Silenen,  where 
the  walnut-trees  appear  in  full 
beauty,  and  the  ruins  of  a tower, 
situated  on  a low  hill  by  the  road- 
side, remind  us  once  more  of 
William  Tell  and  his  times.  This 
unpretending-looking  tower  is  said 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  Castle  of 
Zwing-Uri,  built  by  Hermann 
Gessler  von  Bruneck,  the  Austrian 
governor  of  Schwyz  and  Uri,  who 
thought  by  this  means  to  overawe 
the  people  and  bring  them  entirely 
under  his  own  control.  But  man’s 
work  dwindles  to  nothing  by  the 
side  of  Nature’s ; and  what  were 
the  most  defiant-looking  castle  in 
the  world  if  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  Bristenstock?  Schiller 
may  well  say : — 


“Let’s  see  how  many  mole-hills  such  as 
this 

’Twould  take  to  raise  a pile  as  large  as 
one 

Of  these,  the  least  of  Uri’s  mountains.” 


However,  the  real  origin  of  the 
ruin  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The 
old  chronicles,  which  are  our  best 

VALLEY  OF  ERSTFELD. 

sources  of  information,  tell  us  that 

Zwing-IJri  stood  much  nearer  to  Altdorf,  and  they  also  say  that  the  people  utterly  demolished  it  in  their 
fury,  without  leaving  so  much  as  one  stone  upon  another. 

We  next  come  to  Amsteg,  or  more  properly  An  den  Stegen  (“at  the  foot-bridges”),  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  of  there  being  two  bridges  here — one  over  the  Eeuss,  a grand  structure  of  stone,  which 
has  superseded  the  former  little  wooden  bridge,  and  the  other  over  the  Kerstelenbach,  a noisy  torrent 
which  rushes  wildly  down  to  join  the  river.  Amsteg  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Bristenstock,  and  the  little 
hamlet  lying  buried  among  orchards  just  a step  higher  up  is  also  called  Bristen,  while  a little  farther  on 
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still  we  come  to  Insclii  and  Eied.  From  this  point  the  St.  Gottharcl  road  begins  its  toilsome  ascent 
through  the  wildest  scenery.  At  Inschi  the  cliffs  approach  close  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and  the  Eeuss 
rushes  along  the  deep  bed  it  has  worn  for  itself  at  the  bottom  of  a dark  ravine,  while,  as  we  look  hack,  we 
see  an  extensive  mountain  landscape,  in  which  the  Scheerhorn,  Windgiille,  Euchen,  and  Hiifistock  are 
especially  conspicuous. 

But  there  is  no  excursion  better  worth  making  than  that  into  the  grand  and  wildly  beautiful  valley  of 
Maderan,  which  here  opens  before  us,  and  even  at  its  entrance  gives  promise  of  great  beauty.  It  received 
its  name  from  an  Italian  named  Maderana,  who  set  up  furnaces  in  the  valley  for  the  purpose  of  smelting 
the  iron  ore  which  he  procured  from  the  foot  of  the  Windgalle.  The  people,  however,  still  mostly  call  it 
Iverstelenthal,  after  the  brook  of  the  same  name — which,  by-the-way,  has  about  as  much  right  to  be  called 
a “ brook,”  as  young  Siegfried  the  anvil-breaker  had  to  be  called  a “ boy.”  The  Kerstelen  Brook,  so  called, 
receives  its  wild  torrent  of  water  some  few  miles  from  here  from  the  wondrously  beautiful  glacier  of  Hiifi, 
which  lies  between  the  Scheerhorn,  Clariden,  and  Todi. 

The  valley  is  still  utterly  primitive,  and  probably  has  a great  future  before  it  as  a favourite  resort  of 
tourists,  though  at  present  the  luckless  traveller  runs  great  risk  of  breaking  his  legs  and  neck  before  he 
succeeds  in  making  his  way  through  the  gloomy  pines,  and  over  stocks,  and  stones,  and  thistles,  and  briars, 
to  the  very  comfortable  inn  of  the  “ Swiss  Alpine  Club,”  which  stands  half-hidden  by  trees  on  the  Balm 
Cliff.  It  is  a very  oasis  in  the  desert,  and  is  an  agreeable  sojourn,  both  as  regards  its  external  and  internal 
attractions.  There  is  much  to  be  seen  without,  both  close  at  hand  and  at  a distance,  there  is  plenty  of 
climbing  to  be  done,  and  the  great  mountains  are  so  near  at  hand  that  one  can  not  only  see  them,  but 
actually  feel  their  icy  breath.  Great  domes  of  ice  rear  themselves  close  above  the  forest,  and  among  the 
many  waterfalls  which  dash  from  the  cliffs  we  may  especially  mention  the  Stauber,  which  flutters  down 
the  face  of  the  terraced  Dilssistock,  and  the  Seidenbach  opposite  it.  Lovelier  glacier-maidens  than  these 
never  wove  their  long  tresses  in  lonely  solitude.  There  is  no  end  to  the  various  beauties  of  the  Maderan 
Valley;  but  what  perhaps  chiefly  excites  the  admiration  of  the  visitor  is  the  Ilufi  glacier,  which  may  bear 
comparison  with  many  of  its  far-flimed  brethren  among  the  Bernese  Alps.  Solemn  and  grewsome  enough 
it  looks,  amid  the  loneliness  of  the  ice-bound  mountains  which  surround  it ; but,  while  it  conveys  to  the 
mind  a profound  idea  of  the  immense  dynamic  force  possessed  by  ice,  it  is  also  remarkable  for  its  great 
piu’ity  and  grand  perfection  of  develojiment.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a full  view  of  it  must  descend  the 
desolate  slope  of  the  Hiifialpeli,  and  then  they  will  also  be  able  to  see  the  mountains  which  have  pushed  it 
down  into  the  valley. 

Nature  still  reigns  with  undiminished  power  over  these  regions,  and  it  would  be  difiicult  to  wage  a 
successful  war  with  her,  for  water,  ice,  snow,  and  storm  are  absolute  masters  of  the  situation.  What  furious 
games  of  snow-balling  the  old  giants  indulge  in  with  their  avalanches  is  evident  enough  from  the  way  in 
which  the  poor  trees  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  have  suffered,  and  from  the  rubbish  which  fills  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  and  the  watercourse.  The  animal  world,  too,  enjoys  possession  of  almost  all  its  ancient 
rights,  and  the  chamois  and  eagle  find  themselves  safer  here  than  anywhere  else.  The  eagle  is  still  king  of 
the  air,  and  his  cry  is  to  be  heard  high  above  the  glacier  valley,  while  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  marmot 
echoes  from  the  rocks  below.  Here,  too,  we  come  across  the  ancient,  primoeval-looking  tree  known  as  the 
Schirmtanne  or  Wetterfichte,  the  umbrella -fir,  which  is  a sort  of  outpost  of  the  mountain  forest,  and  is  not 
to  bo  seen  in  perfection  except  by  those  who  ascend  these  Alpine  heights.  These  strong,  sturdy  firs  strike 
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tlioir  roots  into  tlie  deepest  clefts  of  the  rock,  and  cling  so  tenaciously  to  their  anchorage  that  they  are  able 
to  withstand  the  wildest  assaults  of  the  tempest,  while  their  companions  either  remain  far  below  or  have  long 
since  succumbed  to  wind  and  storm.  To  those  who  see  them  in  their  prima3val  character  of  huge,  defiant- 
looking  giants,  with  their  great  limbs  firmly  knit  to  their  gnarled,  unbending  trunks,  their  black  mantles 
closely  wrapped  round  them,  their  dry  locks  of  hair  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  their  grey  beards  hanging 
in  long  masses, — it  will  almost  seem  that  they  are  legendary  heroes  who  have  been  transformed  into  trees, 
but  who  were  originally  Teutons  or  Cimbrians,  the  rear-guard  of  the  great  army  which  crossed  the  Alps  into 
Italy,  or  even  some  of  the  old  Nibelungen  giants  themselves.  If  it  were  so,  what  wonders  might  they  not 
tell  us  of  as  they  whisper  and  rustle  in  the  wind ! And  yet,  what  arc  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
past  compared  with  the  tremendous  battle  which  they  have  been  ■waging  for  centuries  against  the  furious 
and  incessant  attacks  made  upon  them  by  the  fierce  powers  of  Xature?  How  many  thousand  storms  have 
assailed  their  stems,  tugged  at  their  roots,  cracked  their  branches  I IIow  often  they  have  been  struck  by 
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lightning,  their  scarred  trunks  and  shivered  tops  may  testify ; and  how  many  snow-storms  have  descended 
upon  their  heads  ! how  many  avalanches  have  crashed  at  their  feet ! See  how  their  companions  lie  strewn 
around ! Maybe  you  have  not  yet  noticed  the  white,  bleached  corpses  of  those  who  have  succumbed  in  the 
struggle ; but  there  they  are,  high  up  the  mountain,  looking  so  bare  and  ghostly  that  they  make  one  shiver 
in  sympathy,  or  else  they  are  to  be  found  lying  prostrate  among  the  lichen-covered  rocks.  These  were 
Nature’s  vanguard ; they  fought  their  way  up  from  the  valley  to  a height  of  from  six  to  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  perished  in  a gallant  attempt  to  win  this  elevated  region  for  their  mistress. 

The  umbrella-fir  has  alone  survived,  and  now  it  looks  do'wn  with  the  experience  of  five  or  six  centmles 
upon  the  younger  generation  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  secs  with  compassion  how  they  bow  their 
heads  before  the  wind  and  break  beneath  the  fierce  assault  of  the  tempest.  Tor  its  own  part  it  laughs  the 
tempest  to  scorn,  and  when  it  rages  most  fiercely,  sings  and  shouts  the  old  battle-song  in  its  very  teeth. 
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In  the  grey  early  dawn  comes  the  cock- of- the- woods ; and  the  blackcock  [Tetrao  Mrix)  a variety  of 
wild-fowl  known  as  the  hazel-grouse  {Tetrao  Bonasia)  hold  their  rendezvous  among  its  branches;  then  are 
heard  the  noisy  flight  and  harsh  voice  of  the  ptarmigan,  and  from  the  neighbouring  crags  comes  the  scream 
of  the  Alpine  jackdaw  [PyrrJiocorax  Alpims),  as  he  poises  himself  in  the  air.  As  the  morning  dawns,  however, 
these  harsh  tones  are  interspersed  with  the  sweet  song  of  the  various  finches  and  other  small  birds.  The 
gay  little  siskin  hangs  head  downwards  among  the  branches  uttering  its  curious  hum,  while  the  snowfinch 
and  citron-finch  {Fringilla  citrinella)  chirp  merrily,  and  the  ring-ousel  {Turdus  torquatiis)  sits  on  the  topmost 
bough  whistling  saucily  to  the  daybreak.  The  black  woodpecker  climbs  up  the  trunk,  hammering  and 
chuckling  as  he  goes,  and  the  squirrel  darts  nimbly  from  branch  to  branch.  Then  come  the  fresh  and 


while  at  the  same  time  it  spreads  out  its  dark  mantle  and  gathers  all  the  terrified  creatures  of  the 
neighbourhood  beneath  its  welcome  shelter.  The  herdsmen  come  with  their  cows,  the  goatherds  with 
their  goats,  and  chamois,  hares,  and  wild-fowl  flock  thither  to-  escape  the  fury  of  the  storm.  In  the 
summer,  too,  when  there  is  hardly  a breath  of  air,  and  the  sun’s  burning  rays  penetrate  even  the  stony 
heart  of  the  rocks,  the  great  pine  attracts  to  its  cool,  refreshing  shade  all  that  cannot  find  shelter  from  the 
burning  heat  in  holes  or  caves  among  the  mountains. 

But  spring  is  the  time  of  its  greatest  beauty,  when  it  is  covered  with  fresh  shoots  of  bright  pale  green, 
and  its  upper  branches  glisten  with  red,  coral-like  blossoms.  The  solitary,  gloomy  old  tree  is  then  en  fHe, 
and  distinguished  visitors  from  north  and  south  come  and  pay  their  respects  to  it  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
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fragrant  Juno  breezes,  laden  with  the  scent  of  flowers;  they  breathe  upon  the  sun-dried  leaves  and  the 
closed  blossoms,  and  a cloud  of  golden  pollen  is  wafted  down  together  with  the  odour  of  pine-trees,  and  the 
long  grey  lichens  wave  from  the  branches  like  a veil  in  the  morning  air. 

IIow  beautiful  the  old  fir  is ! It  may  well  be  called  the  pride  of  the  mountain;  but  how  many  more 
times  will  it  blossom  ? how  many  more  times  will  it  be  hung  with  cones  ? how  many  more  times  will  the 
crossbill  make  its  nest  in  its  branches  at  the  peaceful  Yuletide  ? how  many  more  winters  will  it  afford 
shelter  to  the  chamois  ? The  woodworm*  is  working  away  under  the  bark,  cutting  its  hieroglyphics  into 
the  trunk;  and  those  who  can  decipher  them  will  read  nothing  but  “Death!  death!”  But  the  most 
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distinguished  of  all  the  old  tree’s  visitors  is  the  golden  eagle,  who  still  reigns  throughout  all  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  and  sometimes  deigns  to  choose  the  very  top  of  the  umbrella-fir  for  his  throne.  As  he 
stands  there,  large,  majestic,  silent,  and  with  his  bold  glance  resting  upon  the  peaceful  world  at  his  feet,  he 
might  be  the  watcher  sitting  aloft  upon  Odin’s  fatal  tree  Yggdrasil,  with  the  falcon  sitting  between  his 
eyes,  and  enabling  him  to  look  upon  all  things  with  double  powers  of  vision.  The  “ falcon  between  the  eyes  ” 
is,  in  fact,  beautifully  symbolical  of  the  eagle’s  keen,  bold,  far-off  gaze.  The  lightning-glance  of  those  gold 
or  flame-coloured  eyes  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  right  of  this  splendid  bird  of  lu'cy  to 
royal  rank.  lie  flies  higher  than  any  of  his  clan  ; he  has  been  seen  hovering  over  the  summit  of  the  Monk, 
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perpetually  green  and  fresh.  Mountain  hares  and  marmots  are  the  royal  robber’s  favourite  food.  His 
circles  in  the  air  become  smaller  and  smaller  j his  head  is  bent  down  with  more  and  more  eagerness  5 
his  talons  are  extended , he  utters  a loud,  wild  scream  j and  then,  with  outspread  wings,  swoops  suddenly 
down  sideways  upon  the  poor  timid  animal,  which  has  been  striving  so  vainly  to  escape.  The  next 
moment  its  throat  is  seized  in  the  powerful  grip  of  those  strong  yellow  claws  and  coal-black  talons,  while 
the  hard  grey  beak  is  driven  into  its  skull  or  eyes. 

If  he  be  “ without  encumbrance  ” he  will  gobble  up  his  prey  on  the  spot ; but  if  he  have  young  ones  in 
his  eyrie,  he  will  carry  it  off  to  satisfy  their*  hunger.  The  nui’sery  in  which  his  illustrious  offspring  jrass 
their  infancy  is  by  no  means  what  one  might  expect  considering  the  royal  rank  of  their  parents.  It  is 


the  Eiger,  and  the  W etterhorn ; and  here,  as  we  gaze  upwards,  half  dazzled  by  the  bright  morning  glow, 
we  see  a black  spot  hanging  high  above  the  Uri-Kothstock  or  the  Bristen,  as  motionless  as  if  it  were  fixed 
in  the  blue  vault  above.  That  is  the  golden' eagle,  as  the  sportsman  knows  full  well.  He  is  reconnoitring 
his  vast  hunting-grounds,  floating  in  the  air  with  outspread  pinions,  without  stirring  a single  feather. 
The  spot  moves  in  immensely  large  circles,  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south ; it  comes  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  one  can  distinguish  a pair  of  wings  and  a head  bent  downwards,  and  hear  the  shrill,  bold  cry 
of  challenge  which  terrifies  all  the  small  animals  of  the  field  and  wood,  and  makes  them  beat  a hasty  retreat 
to  their  coverts.  But  he  has  already  selected  his  victim!  This  time  it  is  the  hare  yonder,  which  is 
browsing  so  peacefully  on  clover  and  milfoil  in  the  little  oasis  of  vegetation  which  the  snow-water  keeps 
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nothing  more  than  a large  bed  made  of  branches  of  Scotch  fir,  stone-pine,  and  larch,  some  dry,  some  green ; 
and  the  eyrie  palace  itself  is  merely  an  empty  hollow  on  the  topmost  summit  of  some  cliff,  full  of  game 
and  bones,  which  breed  so  much  vermin  as  to  be  a great  torment  to  the  young  birds.  Neither  is  the  aspect 
of  the  young  princes  particularly  regal.  They  come  into  the  world  in  the  lovely  month  of  May,  but  never 
more  than  two  at  a time ; and,  what  with  their  fluffy  dress  of  white  down,  the  absence  of  tail  and  wing- 
feathers,  the  disproportionate  size  of  their  heads,  their  scraggy  throats,  thick,  greedy  bills,  and  thin  legs, 

they  look  rather  plebeian  than  otherwise.  Poets  see  matters  in  a different  light,  however,  and  this  is  how 

% 

they  sing  of  the  eagle’s  eyrie : — 

“ Safe  among  crags  and  mountains  fell  " The  glaciers  guard  them  round  about, 

The  eagle’s  blood-fed  young  ones  dwell,  And  calmly  look  the  eaglets  out 

Though  tempests  rage  and  blow.  Upon  the  world  below.” 

There  are  two  sides  to  everything.  Natural  history  having,  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  crept  up  even  to  the 
eyrie  of  the  Aquila  chrysaetos,  our  rock,  golden,  or  royal  eagle,  has  disturbed  many  of  our  illusions  with 


AMSTEG. 


regard  to  him,  and  looks  down  and  laughs  at  the  many  fabulous  stories  which  have  established  themselves 
in  our  books  and  minds.  However,  wo  may  entirely  abandon  ourselves  to  our  poetic  instincts,  when  we 
see  the  noble  bird  sitting  on  some  lofty  ridge,  with  the  sun  shining  upon  him,  or  watch  him  as  he  spreads 
his  wings,  until  they  measure  nearly  eight  feet  across.  There  is  a royal  splendour  about  his  brilliant  dark- 
brown  plumage,  and  the  way  in  which  he  carries  his  head,  throat,  and  wings ; every  movement  of  his  awe- 
inspiring eye,  every  turn  of  his  body,  in  fact  his  whole  bearing  is  thoroughly  dignified,  haughty,  and 
regal.  Hence  his  German  name  of  Adelar,*  from  edel-aar^  a “ noble  bird  of  prey ; ” and  such  must  have 
been  his  aspect  when  he  sat  on  Jupiter’s  sceptre  with  the  thunderbolt  in  his  claws,  and  when  he  led  the 
Eoman  legions  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  It  is  under  this  aspect,  too,  that  he  has  become  qmr  excellence 

^ Contracted  into  Adler. 
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the  bird  oi  the  poet ; and  the  latter,  as  he  sees  him  floating  on  high  among  the  clouds,  is  fain  to  utter  the 
yearning  cry ; — 

“ Oh,  with  what  longing  does  my  straining  gaze 
Follow  the  happy  eagle  in  his  flight ! ” 


And  the  creature  is  perfectly  ■well  a'ware  of  his  o'wti  dignity  and  importance.  He  takes  great  pride  in 
maintaining  undisputed  s-way  over  his  •wide  coverts,  as  is  shown  by  the  desperate  battles  he  has  "with  any 
of  his  own  species  who  venture  to  trespass  upon  his  domain.  Two  golden  eagles  may  sometimes  be  seen 

engaged  in  a furious  battle  in  mid-air ; they 
will  clutch  hold  of  one  another  so  firmly 
with  their  claws  that  at  last  they  will  both 
fall  to  the  ground  locked  in  a deadly  embrace, 
and  will  then  go  on  fighting  with  such  blind 
fury  as  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  common 
enemy,  man.  The  Alpine  sportsman,  how- 
ever, does  not  recognise  the  eagle’s  royal 
rights,  any  more  than  he  does  those  of  the 
bearded  vulture.  In  his  eyes  they  are  both 
no  better  than  common  robbers,  and  he  wages 
constant  war  against  them  with  gun  and  trap, 
for  the  defence  both  of  his  domestic  animals, 
his  pigeons,  fowls,  ducks,  lambs,  and  goats, 
as  well  as  of  the  fawns,  chamois,  marmots, 
hares,  and  wild-fowl  which  range  the  moun- 
tains and  forests.  But  the  eagle  spares 
nothing,  and  when  nobler  prey  fails  him  he 
will  make  a sorry  breakfast  ofi"  such  small 
vermin  as  rats  and  mice.  The  great  bearded 
vulture,  or  condor  of  the  Alps,  as  he  is  also 
called,  has  been  positively  known  to  attack 
children ; and  the  golden  eagle  has  been 
accused  of  doing  the  same  thing,  but  in  his 
case  there  is  but  one  well-authenticated 
instance  to  swell  the  otherwise  long  list  of 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge. 

A surer  way  to  get  rid  of  him  than  either  by  gun  or  trap,  is  to  caj)ture  his  offspring,  after  which  the 
parent-birds  usually  desert  the  neighbourhood.  Many  interesting  stories  are  told  in  the  valleys  of  the 
surprising  courage  of  the  huntsman,  who  will,  it  is  said,  make  his  way  up  to  places  which  are  inaccessible 
save  for  the  eagle’s  wing ; and  these  exciting  tales  are  many  of  them  certainly  as  genuine  as  the  wonderful 
eagle-plumes  which  are  sold  to  credulous  tourists  by  the  old  eagle-hunter  at  Giessbach,  on  the  lake  of 
Brienz.  Equally  genuine,  too,  is  the  meat  which  figures  on  the  bills  of  fare  of  the  mountain  inns,  as 
“ Gemse,”  “ Chamois,”  or  “ Camoscio,”  at  a time  of  year  when  the  chamois  is  never  hunted.  Having  been 
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disappointed  in  their  endeavour  to  see  a chamois  uncooked  and  in  his  natural  state,  the  believing  traveller 
and  his  inquisitive  companion  of  the  fairer  sex  now  proceed  with  much  curiosity  to  investigate  the  viands 
dexterously  shrouded  beneath  a mantle  of  black  sauce,  and  arc  far  from  suspecting  the  fate  of  a ccitain 
unfortunate  goat  which  was  sacrificed  that  morning  in  order  that  their  fancy  for  tasting  chamois-flesh 
might  be  gratified. 

The  most  ardent  desire  of  those  who  visit  Switzerland  is  to  see  the  chamois ; and  to  this  end  they  do 
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their  best  by  organizing  climbing  parties,  &c.,  and  yet,  after  all,  they  are  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  paying  five  sous  in  the  Oberland  (where  people  are  prepared  for  everything)  for  the  privilege  of  seeing 
one  of  these  creatures  in  a state  of  captivity,  and  so  tame  that  it  will  eat  out  of  the  visitor’s  hand.  To  be 
sure  this  does  not  hinder  any  one  from  telling  his  home  circle  the  most  delightful  fireside  stories  about  the 
graceful  creatures  which  bound  over  the  glaciers  and  along  the  ridges  of  the  loftiest  mountains ; and  to 
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prove  that  there  still  are  chamois  in  Switzerland,  the  young  lady  will  bring  out  her  smart  alpenstock,  with 
its  chamois-horn  handle,  as  an  incontrovertible  witness  to  the  truth  of  her  w'ords.  These  alpenstocks, 
by-the-bye,  are  miniature  works  of  art,  not  unlike  Trajan’s  Pillar  at  Eomc,  with  its  records  of  wars  and 
victories,  for  they  are  covered,  in  a sort  of  long  spiral  reaching  from  top  to  bottom,  with  hieroglyphics 
carved  by  the  hand  of  the  hotel-porter,  and  recording  the  names  of  all  the  heights  and  mountains  which 
its  owner  has  climbed  in  imagination  or  reality. 

“Did  you  see  the  Pope?”  is  the  first  question  put  to  pilgrims  returning  from  Pome;  and,  “Did  you 
see  any  chamois  ? ” is  the  first  question  asked  of  those  who  have  been  in  Switzerland.  And  the  answer  in 
both  cases  is  the  same,  “ Of  course  we  did.”  The  former  will  help  out  their  imagination  by  means  of 
photographs,  while  the  latter  have  heard  so  much  about  the  chamois  during  their  sta)^  in  Switzerland,  that 
they  can  discourse  pleasantly  about  the  “ gazelle  of  the  Alps  ” for  a couple  of  hours  at  a time.  "What 
the  Pope  is  for  Eome,  that  the  chamois  is  for  Switzerland,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  been 
introduced  into  the  arms  of  the  country. 

Take  the  camel  from  the  East,  the  elephant  from  India,  the  llama  from  Peru,  and  the  ass  from  Italy, 
and  all  would  lose  their  especial  charm ; and  so  in  Switzerland  the  wild  goat,  bearded  vulture,  eagle,  and 
marmot  may  all  die  out,  and  the  last  glacier  may  dissolve  into  watery  nothingness,  but  so  long  as  the 
chamois  remains  all  else  is  of  little  consequence. 

It  does  still  exist,  but  it  does  not  cross  the  easy,  flower-strewn  path  of  the  tourist,  and  those  who  really 
want  to  see  it  must  take  other  measures.  It  was  not  so  in  former  times.  In  many  places  there  is  a 
tradition  that  the  chamois  were  once  quite  tame,  and  lived  together  in  large  herds,  suffering  themselves  to 
be  milked  by  the  “ wild  men,”  who  made  small  sweet  chamois-cheeses  of  the  milk.  Even  when  people 
began  to  hunt  them,  neither  bow  nor  crossbow  were  very  certain  weapons,  and  some  accident  or  other  was 
always  happening  to  the  old-fashioned  flint-lock ; but  the  new  rifle  seems  bent  on  the  extei’mination  of  the 
animal,  and  though  there  may  no  longer  be  such  renowned  chamois-hunters  as  Heitz,  Zwicky,  Hefti,  Blasi, 
or  Colani,  there  are  many  more  awkward  sportsmen  who  go  banging  about  on  Sundays  and  make  a sad 
piece  of  work.  As  for  the  so-called  “ free  mountains,”  how  they  are  respected  the  gentlemen  who  live  in 
their  vicinity  know  only  too  well. 

In  fact  this,  the  most  charming  of  all  the  quadi’upeds  of  the  Alps,  notwithstanding  its  peaceableness  and 
harmlessness,  must  long  ago  have  been  exterminated,  as  the  less  prudent  wild  goat  has  been,  had 
not  centuries  of  experience  taught  it  how  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  threatened  it  on  all  sides,  and  had  it 
not  been  provided  with  feet  as  hard  as  fron,  and  legs  of  such  extraordinary  muscular  power  that  the  sinews 
seem  to  be  made  of  steel. 

These  remarks  do  not,  however,  apply  so  much  to  what  arc  called  the  forest-chamois,  animals  of  less 
slender  shape  and  less  nimble  habits,  which  lead  a tolerably  quiet  life  among  the  trees  and  bushes  of  the 
mountain  woods,  which  afford  them  both  shelter  and  pasture — we  are  speaking  rather  of  the  mountain- 
chamois,  which  have  been  driven  by  fear  of  man  to  take  refuge  on  the  loftiest  mountain  ridges  and  in  the 
solitudes  of  the  high  Alps,  where  they  live  in  tolerably  large  herds,  and  lead  a wandering  life  which 
abounds  in  exciting  incidents  of  all  sorts.  This  is  not  really  the  home  Nature  intended  for  them  ; necessity 
drove  them  to  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  now,  io  the  course  of  years,  they  have  become  attached  to  it. 
Put  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  any  one  particular  spot,  for  the  whole  mountain  region  belongs  to 
them,  and  every  day  they  betake  themselves  to  fresh  quarters  and  fresh  pasture- grounds,  where  many  of  the 
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then  feed  twice  a day,  at  early  dawn  and  just  before  sundown,  spending  the  intermediate  time  in  glorious 
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pastimes  of  their  own, — in  gymnastic  exercises  which  they  have  learnt  from  none  but  Nature,  in  wanderings 
ammng  the  mountains,  and  pleasant  siestas  in  the  shade.  In  the  winter  they  generally  come  lower  down 
and  seek  the  steep,  sunny  slopes,  where,  as  the  snow  seldom  accumulates  to  any  great  depth,  they  can 
manage  to  scrape  up  a little  moss,  dry  grass,  or  weeds  with  their  hoofs.  Some  pass  the  winter  beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  umbrella-fir,  prudently  choosing  one  which  is  so  situated  as  to  insure  them  a free  outlet 
through  the  surrounding  snow.  While  in  this  retreat  their  only  food  is  lichens  and  twigs;  and  those 
chamois  are  certainly  the  wisest  which  take  possession  of  the  haystacks  on  the  mountain  pastures,  where 
they  live  luxuriously  and  are  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  shielded  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
A very  few  families  stay  up  in  the  mountains,  living  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and  finding  a miserable 
sustenance  as  best  they  can. 

Even  in  the  summer,  if  the  weather  be  very  bad  in  the  higher  regions,  they  come  a few  thousand  feet 
lower  down,  and  take  shelter  in  caves  or  under  cliffs  until  the  sun  shines  out  again.  Like  all  other  animals 
they  very  much  fear  the  Eohn  wind,  and  when  it  blows  they  make  their  way  over  to  the  north  side  of  the 
mountains,  or  hide  themselves  from  its  violence  in  the  deepest  ravines  they  can  find. 

Yet,  shrewd  and  prudent  as  the  creatures  are,  they  sometimes  perish  in  the  avalanches,  and  during  the 
spring  and  summer  their  skeletons  are  found  from  time  to  time  in  the  melting  snow.  A chamois-doe  and 
her  fawn  were  once  found  in  the  Canalithal,  in  Tyrol,  the  fiesh  so  well  preserved  that  it  was  good  to  eat, 
though  they  had  lain  buried  for  two  years  beneath  the  snow  of  a mighty  avalanche.  Falling  stones  and 
rocks,  too,  destroy  a good  many  of  them. 

Good  luck  to  all  those  who  can  escape  the  perils  and  dangers  of  the  winter,  and  keep  snug  and  safe  at 
home  by  a comfortable  fireside  or  in  warm  nooks  and  corners,  where  they  can  draw  their  night-caps  well 
over  their  ears,  and  sleep  and  dream  in  peaceful  security  until  spring  once  more  taps  at  their  windows  with 
a fresh  green  bough ! Good  luck,  then,  to  the  snails,  bees,  snakes,  frogs,  hedgehogs,  bats,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  marmot ! This  latter  belongs  as  truly  to  the  Alps  as  the  chamois  do,  and  is  their  constant  companion. 
Fortune  has  certainly  favoured  it,  for  in  spring  and  summer  its  life  is  a most  joyous  one,  and  in  winter  it 
sleeps  unconscious  of  all  the  discomfort  around,  and  perfectly  safe  from  all  danger,  if  only  there  were  no 
such  creatures  as  men.  Can  one  imagine  anything  more  charming  than  the  marmot’s  summer-palace,  a 
carefully-excavated  and  well-carpeted  hollow,  with  a firm  roof  of  stone,  situated  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
— above  the  sleepy  clouds,  which  trail  the  wet  hem  of  their  mantles  along  the  mountain  slope  ; above  the 
mists  and  fogs,  where  the  sun  goes  on  shining  however  much  it  may  rain  in  the  valley ; far  away  from 
any  human  habitation  in  the  region  of  cliff  and  crag  ? The  shrubs,  and  plants,  and  grasses  round  about 
constitute  its  pleasure-garden  as  well  as  pasture- ground,  and  there  we  find  dwarf  willow-bushes,  Alpine 
medlars,  and  the  beautiful  purple-blossomed  Alpine  rose,  with  short  juicy  grass  growing  in  between,  and 
orchises,  primroses,  cowslips,  campions,  saxifrages,  blue  gentians  and  veronicas,  Alpine  star-wort,  lady’s 
mantle,  and  the  strong-scented  leek,  all  blooming  in  beauty  and  fragrance.  Here  the  numerous  family  of 
the  strange  little  marmot  live  and  wander  in  harmless  peace,  now  playing  and  feeding  and  laying  up  stores, 
and  now  lying  stretched  out  at  full  length  in  the  warm  sun.  This  little  animal,  which  the  Swiss  call 
Mankei  and  Murmeli,  is  the  most  interesting  rodent  of  the  Alps,  and  is  a sort  of  compound  of  the  hare,  the 
squirrel,  and  the  mouse.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  naturally  fitted  to  live  undergroimd,  and  on  the  other,  the 
wonderful  gift  of  being  able  to  sleep  through  the  winter  saves  it  from  all  the  ills  to  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  exposed,  by  its  natural  delicacy  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  sufficient  food  during  the  bad 
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busy  carrying  in  the  hay  all  through  August  and  September,  for  the  afternoons  are  beginning  to  bo  cold 
even  then,  and  the  dwelling  must  be  quite  ready  by  October.  The  weather  then  grows  worse  and  worse. 


season.  This  time  of  sleep  it  spends  in  its  winter  palace,  which  is  cunningly  constructed  of  reeds,  and  so 
well  stuffed  with  mountain  hay  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  pull  it  out.  It  is 
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and  at  last,  one  very  bad  day,  you  will  see  the  palace  door  thoroughly  closed  up  with  tightly-rammed  hay 
and  loose  stones,  and  it  will  not  be  opened  again  for  six  months — that  is,  until  April  or  May.  Inside,  the 
little  brown  fellows  are  all  sleeping  as  soundly  as  Beauty  in  the  wood,  while  over  the  well-protected  roof  of 
theii’  dwelling  there  grows,  not  a hedge  of  roses,  but  a wall  of  snow,  which  is  continually  rising  higher  and 
higher.  The  trees  in  the  valley  may  crack  with  the  frost  and  the  winds  may  howl,  but  the  little  hearts 
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down  below  go  on  beating  softly  and  regularly,  waiting  for  the  spring,  which  shall  Avaken  them  to  a short- 
lived happiness ; unless,  indeed,  some  rude  rough  prince  should  break  through  the  enclosm’e  and  dig  up 
the  sleeping  family  with  his  shovel  and  pickaxe.  In  this  case  they  will  fall  victims  to  the  pitiless  knife, 
or  at  best  they  will  be  carried  away  and  exhibited  as  curiosities  in  large  towns  far  away,  where  the  children 
will  stare  at  them,  but  will  be  quite  unable  to  commiserate  their  lot,  as  they  do  not  know  what  happy 
lives  they  once  led  imder  the  umbrella-firs,  along  with  the  chamois  and  flowers,  in  the  far-off  Mountains 
of  Uri. 
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“ On  as  we  move,  a softer  prospect  opes, 

Calm  liuts  and  lawns  between,  and  sylvan  slopes; 
Wliile  mists,  suspended  on  th’  expiring  gale, 
iMoveless  o’erliang  the  deej),  secluded  vale ; 

The  beams  of  evening,  slipping  soft  between. 

Light  up  of  tranquil  joy  a sober  scene ; 

Winding  its  dark-green  wood  and  emerald  glade, 

The  still  vale  lengthens  tmderneatb  the  shade  ; 

Wliile  in  soft  gloom  the  scattering  bowers  recede, 
Green  dewy  lights  adorn  the  freshened  mead. 

On  the  low  brown-wood  huts  delighted  sleej) 

Along  the  brightened  gloom  reposing  deep.” 

’ WoEDSWOKXn. 


HEEE  are  many  lands  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  appear  inhospitable,  and  never 
put  the  traveller  at  his  ease  or  make  him  feel  at  home,  no  matter  how  gloriously 
beautiful  the  scenery  may  be  nor  how  lovely  the  colouring  of  sky,  sea,  mountain,  and 
valley.  Wliat  is  the  reason  of  it  ? Man  never  feels  comfortable  unless  he  has,  or  sees 
some  prospect  of  having  before  nightfall,  a roof  of  some  sort  over  his  head,  be  it  leafy 
arbour,  tent,  or  log-hut ; and  he  cares  for  it  not  only  or  chiefly  as  a protection  against  the 
ist  the  biting  cold  and  the  scorching  sun,  but  still  more  for  the  comfortable  feeling  of  safety 
— in  fact,  for  all  that  is  comprehended  in  the  delightful  word  “home.”  And  the  more  we 
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find  in  any  land  to  satisfy  this  natural  craving,  the  more  its  habitations  seem  to  correspond  with  our  ideal 
of  “home ; ” the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  poetry  of  peace  and  repose,  so  much  the  more  comfortable  we 
feel,  and  so  much  the  more  hospitable  does  the  country,  wherever  it  he,  seem  to  us. 

It  may  sound  absurd  to  say  so,  hut,  to  the  traveller,  houses  are  like  so  many  familiar  faces  peeping  out 
at  him  from  among  the  green  trees  or  the  dark  rocks,  and  the  windows  are  like  kindly  twinkling  eyes,  and 
when  he  sees  them  he  at  once  feels  reassured,  and,  in  a word,  “ at  home.”  In  the  south  of  Europe,  where 
the  houses  are  few  and  scattered,  whenever  they  do  show  themselves,  it  is  in  the  cold,  reserved  shape  of  so 
many  square  blocks,  masses  of  stone  with  smooth,  plain  walls,  windowless  and  comfortless ; they  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  passer-by,  they  do  not  invite  him  to  dinner,  and  if  he  be  threatened  with  a sojourn  in 
any  of  them,  he  feels  chilled  and  uneasy,  for  they  look  like  great  cages  or  prisons,  and  not  the  abodes  of 
free,  happy  people. 

But  the  contrary  of  all  this  meets  us  in  Switzerland.  Wood,  perhaps,  is  in  itself  a more  genial,  more 
sociable,  and  more  homely  material  than  stone ; and  it  certainly  is  so  when  treated  as  the  Swiss  treat  it, 
when  it  becomes  embrowned  with  age,  and  is  turned  to  account  in  all  sorts  of  beautiful  carvings  and 
ornaments,  and,  above  all,  when  it  has  the  advantage  of  such  a setting  as  the  Swiss  landscape.  Swiss 
houses  and  Swiss  landscapes  naturally  and  inseparably  belong  one  to  the  other.  If  a restless  modern  town- 
house  were  set  up  face  to  face  with  the  mountains,  it  would  look  like  a fashionable  Parisian  bonnet  on  the 
head  of  a shepherdess  ; and  a Swiss  cottage  would  look  simply  ridiculous  if  it  were  brought  down  into  the 
plains  and  planted,  perhaps,  near  the  railway  station  of  some  town,  or  opposite  a great  mill  or  factory. 
The  Swiss  house  and  its  landscape  have  grown  together ; or,  rather,  the  former  has  grown  out  of  the  latter 
as  truly  as  if  it  were  an  Alpine  fiower.  It  is  not  only  a feature  in  the  landscape,  it  is  an  integral  part 
of  it. 

Priittigau,  no  doubt,  contains  the  finest  specimens  of  wooden  houses,  but  the  prettiest  and  most 
romantic  are  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  we  are  now  about  to  explore.  The  Swiss  chalet 
is  to  architecture  what  the  popular  ballad  is  to  literature,  and  nowhere  do  its  homely  tones  ring  more  true 
than  here  in  this  little  canton  of  forest  and  meadow,  water  and  green  slopes.  As  we  wander  through  a 
long  summer-day  from  Sarnen  to  Stanz,  past  Wolfenschiessen,  Altzellen,  and  Grafenort,  to  Engelberg,  the 
various  emotions  of  our  soul  might  well  clothe  themselves  in  words  and  take  shape  in  song ; but  nothing 
would  be  appropriate  here  but  the  simple  Volkslied,  and  modern  lips  are  far  too  conventional  to  sing  it. 
None  but  a Hebei  ought  to  venture  to  lift  up  his  voice  here  by  these  waysides  and  beneath  the  shade  of 
these  orchards  ; he  was  the  last  to  attempt  these  clear  wild  notes  with  any  success. 

Those  who  intend  to  explore  the  two  parts  called  “Ob  dem  Wald”  and  “Nid  dem  Wald,”  into  which 
the  canton  of  Unterwalden  is  divided  by  its  primaeval  forest,  must  not  expect  any  of  the  sharp  contrasts 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  region  of  the  High  Alps,  where  benumbed  glaciers  and  glowing  Italian 
vegetation,  life  and  death,  are  to  be  seen  side  by  side  and  face  to  face.  Here  are  no  seas  of  ice  coming 
suddenly  down  into  blooming  meadows,  there  is  no  Monte  Eosa  reflected  in  the  silvery  waters  of  a lake 
encircled  by  the  luxurious  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  even  the  region  of  snow  preserves  a measure  of 
the  same  mild  and  gentle  character  which  prevails  throughout  the  canton.  Those,  however,  whose  weary 
eyes  are  longing  for  the  sight  of  green  grass  and  foliage  will  here  find  an  emerald  carpet  such  as  cannot  be 
equalled  anywhere,  and  avenues  of  beech-trees  such  as  are  hardly  to  be  seen  in  the  finest  park  in  Europe. 
For  the  woods  are  the  pride  and  beauty  of  the  canton,  and  they  cover  what,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  are 


lake  breathes  so  softly  over  it,  and  the  whole  scene  is  so  full  of  peace,  and  harmony,  and  virgin  beauty,  so 
still  and  quiet,  that  the  traveller  may  well  think  he  has  found  the  poet’s  “ vale  of  rest.” 

This  is  the  sort  of  landscape  which  the  German  masters  of  the  Middle  Ages  used  to  paint  as 
backgrounds  to  their  Madonnas  and  Holy  Families,  with  an  angel  hovering  in  the  sky  with  a lily  in  his 
hand,  and  an  air  of  Sabbath  calm,  innocence,  peace,  and  love  pervading  the  whole.  We  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  judge  of  a people  by  what  we  see  as  we  pass  along  the  road,  and  cast  a glance  now  and  then 
over  the  garden  hedge  at  the  roses,  rosemary,  sage,  or  red  lychnis  and  lilies  growing  beneath  the  richly- 
laden  fruit-trees,  nor  by  what  we  see  in  the  clean  old  houses  with  the  antique  furniture  shining  golden- 
brown  in  the  sunlight;  neither  must  we  judge  from  a passing  conversation  with  a few  old  men  and  women. 
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large  districts,  in  some  parts  consisting  of  young  vigorous  saplings  growing  close  together,  and  in  others  of 
wild  primmval  forest  with  grand  old  trees  of  enormous  ske  and  age.  And  yet  there  are  everywhere  traces 
to  be  seen  of  a sort  of  patriarchal  civilisation,  which,  seeing  that  it  is  restricted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit- 
trees  and  the  tending  of  cattle,  has  naturally  altered  but  little  these  many  years  past.  As  for  town-villas, 
factories,  grand  hotels,  and  tables  dhote  with  their  crowds  of  guests,  there  is  not  a trace  of  them ; but  in 
their  stead  there  is  a calm,  verdant  landscape,  lighted  up  by  golden  sunshine,  and  the  cool  wind  from  the 
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or  tlie  interchange  of  a few  pleasant  words  with  some  of  the  young  lads ; but  still,  wherever  we  go,  we 
cannot  deny  that  the  people  exhibit  much  manly  earnestness  of  character,  much  cheerful  industry  and  calm 
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staidness  of  mind,  though  combined,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  a certain  Puritanical  hardness  which  rarely 
allows  them  to  indulge  in  festivity  or  gaiety  of  any  kind. 

This  canton  has  always  been  Eoman  Catholic,  and  the  population  are  extremely  strict  in  observing  all 
their  religious  duties ; and  yet  it  looks  like  a Protestant  country,  from  the  entire  absence  of  the  light- 
heartedness and  merriment  one  is  accustomed  to  see  in  all  the  highways  and  by-ways,  indoors  and  out,  in 
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Eoman  Catholic  lands.  Perhaps  the  reason  of  this  may  he  that  Unterwalden’s  patron  saint  was  a hermit 
and  ascetic,  instead  of  being  a native  of  the  joyous  South;  but,  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  certain  it  is  that 
he  was  no  less  a person  than  the  celebrated  Nicholas  von  der  Fliihe,  and  his  effigy  meets  us  wherever  we 
go,  being  stuck  up  on  either  side  of  the  road,  on  the  houses,  the  ehapels,  and  the  church  doors.  And  if 
you  look  attentively  at  the  faces  of  the  old  men  as  they  stand  before  their  cottage  doors,  you  will  see  a 
possible  “Brother  Nicholas”  in  each  one.  They  are  all  of  the  ascetic  type;  their  foreheads  are  high,  their 
faces  long,  narrow,  and  wrinkled ; their  eyes  are  set  deep  in  their  heads,  and  their  skins  are  of  the  colour 
of  brown  leather.  Those  young  fellows  in  the  snow-white  shirt-sleeves,  who  are  walking  behind  yonder 
large  party  of  sturdy-looking  girls,  will  look  just  the  same  by  the  time  they  have  homes  of  their  own. 
They  are  quite  right  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  maidens,  for  those  latter  are  very  bright  and  fresh-looking ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  their  dress  does  not  misbecome  them,  though  it  aj)pears  to  be  a bad  copy  of  the  Bernese 
costume,  spoilt  by  the  addition  of  bright  trimmings  and  embroideries,  and  more  especially  by  the  height 
and  shapelessness  of  the  bodice.  Still,  amid  the  green  monotony  of  trees  and  meadows,  these  bright 
colours  afford  a pleasant  relief  to  the  eye,  particularly  on  holidays,  when  the  village  streets  present  a more 
animated  appearance  than  usual.  The  Unterwalden  fashion  of  dressing  the  hair  is  very  peculiar,  and, 
though  some  people  may  rather  like  the  effect  of  a double  silver  spoon  thrust  through  the  plaits  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  they  can  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  admire  the  narrow  white  ribbon  which  is  drawn  so 
tightly  through  the  dark  braids.  However,  this  is  how  the  great-great-grandmothers  wore  their  hair,  and 
their  descendants  are  quite  willing  to  follow  their  venerable  examples.  Extreme  fidelity  to  the  habits  and 
traditions  of  the  past  is  indeed  an  eminent  characteristic  of  the  whole  canton,  but  Unterwalden’ s chief 
veneration  is  bestowed,  not  on  any  of  the  ancient  heroes  whose  names  figure  in  history,  but  ujDon  the  above- 
named  “Brother  Nicholas,”  who  must  have  a few  words  now  while  we  are  at  Sachseln,  since  we  shall 
hear  nothing  but  the  name  of  Winkelried  a little  later  on,  -when  we  reach  Stanz.  They  were  strange  times 
in  which  Brother  Nicholas  lived ; for  the  coat-of-mail  ofttimes  hung  side  by  side  with  the  cowl,  and  when 
a man  had  given  up  fighting  and  doffed  the  one,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  don  the  other  and  turn  hermit. 
And  this  is  just  what  the  “ Man  of  Sachseln”  did  : in  his  youth  he  wielded  the  sword,  and  in  his  old  age 
he  tolled  the  little  bell  of  the  hermitage.  But  it  was  not  and  is  not  true  of  him,  that  a prophet  is  without 
honour  in  his  own  country,  for  he  built  his  cell,  or  rather  it  was  built  for  him,  in  the  year  1468,  close  to 
his  birthplace,  where  it  may  still  be  seen  standing  just  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  villages  of  Sachseln  and  Kerns.  Many  miracles  Avere 
attributed  to  this  saintly  ascetic  even  in  his  lifetime ; and  he  is  said  to  have  lived  here  for  nineteen  years 
without  eating  or  drinking,  his  only  food  being  the  Sacred  Host.  Albrecht  von  Bonstetten,  who  visited 
him  in  1479,  says  of  him: — “People  say  that  at  first  he  ate  nothing  but  dried  pears,  beans,  herbs,  and 
roots,  and  drank  the  water  of  the  brook  which  flows  close  by ; until  at  last  he  refrained  from  all 
earthly  food  whatever.”  The  following  old  song  describes  his  personal  appearance  with  much  of  the 
incisiveness  of  an  ancient  woodcut : — 

‘ ‘ Look  well  at  tke  figure  of  Brother  Claus, 

For  handsome  and  tall  of  stature  he  was  ; 

Tliough  his  powerful  frame  was  wasted  so  thin,  • 

TTis  hones  you  could  see  quite  plain  through  the  skin. 

His  complexion  was  brown,  his  hair  raven  black. 

But  now  ’twas  besprinkled  with  grey,  alack  ! 
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His  beard  ■n’as  evenly  parted  in  two, 

And  neither  wide  nor  long  it  grew  ; 

"While  in  his  fine  dark  cj^es  and  face 
Tliero  shone  a light  of  celestial  grace, 

'\^*hich  thrilled  the  beholder  through  and  through. 

So  noble  he  looked,  j^et  terrible  too ! ” 

He  is  always  thus  represented  in  his  effigies,  which  are  so  numerous  they  meet  us  at  every  turn,  and  the 
only  wonder  is  that  he  does  not  figure  in  the  arms  of  the  canton,  as  Friedolin  does  in  those  of  Glarus. 
Unterwalden,  however,  is  represented  by  two  keys,  one  for  Ohwalden  and  the  other  for  Hidwalden.  But 
Claus  was  a great  diplomat  as  well  as  a saint ; indeed,  he  has  the  credit  of  having  preserved  from  ruin  the 
edifice  reared  by  Tell  and  the  men  of  Eiitli ; and  if  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  derive  fresh  courage 
from  the  contemplation  of  Winkelried’s  noble  act,  surely  they  will  value  unity  more  and  more  highly  when 
they  consider  what  was  done  by  “Brother  Claus.” 

Like  Tell’s  famous  shot,  the  action  taken  by  the  hermit  has  been  the  subject  of  much  doubt  and 
dispute,  but  the  tale  is  interesting  enough  as  it  is  usually  told,  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  it  in  outline. 
The  young  league  of  the  eight  cantons  had  held  firmly  together  so  long  as  there  were  foes  without  to  fight 
against,  and  had  succeeded  in  inflicting  a defeat  on  the  Burgundians  at  Haney ; but  whe’n  it  came  to  the 
dividing  of  the  booty,  a good  many  laid  claim  to  the  lion’s  share,  and  jealousies,  mistrust,  and  strife  were 
the  natural  consequence.  When  the  assembly  of  the  states  met  at  Stanz,  it  really  seemed  as  if  the  bond 
which  united  them  and  which  had  hitherto  held  so  firm  would  be  torn  asunder ; and  so  it  almost  certainly 
would  have  been  but  for  Brother  Claus,  who  appeared  suddenly  upon  the  scene,  and  spoke  such  solemn 
and  beautiful  words  of  exhortation  as  calmed  the  ruffled  spirits  at  once ; and  so  the  league  was  saved. 
The  people  of  Unterwalden  will  never  forget  it,  though  the  peasants,  who  are  steeped  to  the  lips  in  the 
romance  of  Eomanism,  are  much  more  edified  by  his  wonderful  miracles,  and  make  their  pilgrimages  rather 
to  the  saint  than  to  the  savioim  of  the  fatherland.  Probably  in  their  strange  pastoral  life  the  saint  is  more 
congenial  as  well  as  more  serviceable  to  them.  Unterwalden  is  altogether  a pastoral  canton ; and  though 
the  strong,  sturdy  population  may  pick  U2i  a certain  amount  of  silver  in  the  extensive  orchards  which  cover 
the  valleys,  their  gold  is  earned  much  higher  up,  where  the  Alpine  rose  blossoms,  and  a standing  army  of 
some  fifteen  thousand  cows  is  busy  converting  into  milk  the  aromatic  herbs  and  flowers  with  which  the 
green  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered.  The  milk  is  made  into  cheese  in  the  chfilets,  and  annually 
forms  an  important  item  in  the  wealth  of  the  canton. 

All  those  meadows  and  pastures  which  lie  lower  down,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages,  and  even 
the  very  houses  themselves,  are  to  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  passing  halting  places  or  winter- 
quarters  ; the  real  life  of  the  people  does  not  begin  until  they  reach  the  fragrant  Alpine  pastures  high  up 
among  the  mountains.  These  “Alps,”  as  they  are  called,  belong  not  to  individuals,  but  to  parishes,  and 
according  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  statutes  in  the  public  register,  the  former  merely  have  a right  to 
make  use  of  them  for  their  cattle.  A certain  order  and  rotation  are  observed  in  the  way  in  which  these 
pastures  are  used,  which  have  not  been  varied  for  many  hundred  years.  As  early  in  the  season  as  may  be, 
which  is  often  soon  after  the  assembly  of  the  canton  on  the  last  Sunday  in  April,  the  cattle  are  taken  up  to 
the  “May  pasture  grounds,”  which  are  just  beginning  to  grow  green.  In  June  these  are  deserted,  and 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  upon  them  but  empty  huts,  for  the  herdsman  and  his  cattle  have  gone  higher  up ; 
and  if  v-^e  want  to  see  them  in  July  we  must  go  up  to  the  highest  Alps,  or  “ Wildi,”  as  they  are  called, 
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where  they  remain  until  bad  weather  or  snow  drives  them  down,  which  usually  happens  about  the  end  of 
September.  Even  then,  however,  they  retreat  gradually  stage  by  stage,  and  not  until  they  are  actually 
compelled  to  do  so ; for  life  in  the  valley  possesses  few  charms  for  the  genuine  Alpine  herdsman,  though, 
according  to  our  ideas  of  comfort,  ho  leads  the  life  of  a dog  when  he  is  up  among  the  mountains.  Eor  food 
and  drink  he  has  nothing  but  the  well-known  “ sufi  ” and  a kind  of  whey,  bread  and  meat  being  dainties 
which  rarely  if  ever  grace  his  board,  even  on  festivals.  Tourists  and  visitors,  indeed,  who  go  a little  way 
up  the  mountains  just  for  amusement,  are  fed  with  such  luxuries  as  constitute  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  of 
the  Alpine  Olympus  and  its  pastoral  divinities ; but  the  herdsmen  never  taste  them,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  on 
some  high  festival  when  their  wives  and  daughters  come  up  from  the  village  to  pay  them  a visit,  and  there 
is  a grand  merry-making.  And  yet,  all  privations  notwithstanding,  they  like  their  ordinary  daily  life,  and 
enjoy  the  light  and  freedom  and  the  fresh  invigorating  air.  This  life  it  is  which  has  given  such  a peculiar 
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and  indelible  stamp  to  their  character,  and  has  filled  them  with  a love  for  their  little  fatherland  which  will 
endure  as  long  as  the  Alps  themselves. 

To  show  how  tenaciously  the  herdsmen  of  Unterwalden  cling  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  we 
may  mention  that  the  ancient  practice  of  invoking  a blessing  on  the  pastures  is  still  kept  up  among  them. 
Every  evening  at  sunset  one  of  the  cowherds  takes  up  a large  wooden  milk-funnel,  and,  using  it  as  a 
speaking-trumpet,  pours  forth  in  a clear,  ringing  voice  a solemn  appeal  for  the  protection  of  the  cattle  and 
their  keepers : — 

“ Praise,  all  praise  ! 

May  God  and  St.  Wendel, 

St.  Martin,  St.  Blasi, 

And  blessed  Brother  Claus, 

Keep  us  all  in  safety 
Upon  the  Alp  this  night,”  &o. 
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Some  of  tlie  verses  of  the  hymn  resemble  a beautiful  old  Volkslied;  and  others,  such  as  the  following 
petitions  to  St.  Peter,  remind  one  of  the  times  when  dragons,  grifl&ns,  lynxes,  and  wolves  lurked  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  did  them  all  manner  of  mischief : — 

“ St.  Peter,  hold  the  keys  fast  in  thy  right  hand, 

And  save  us  from  the  bear  as  he  prowls ; 

Prom  the  teeth  of  the  wolf, 

From  the  claws  of  the  lynx. 

From  the  raven’s  cruel  biU, 

From  the  dragon’s  dreadful  tail,”  &c. 

But  there  are  other  customs  as  ancient  as  these,  notably  those  observed  at  the  cowherds’  “ Festival  of 
the  Golden  Threshold,”  which  is  kept  every  year  when  the  herds  return  to  the  valley  and  enter  upon 
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their  long  dreary  winter  captivity.  There  are,  properly  speaking,  three  festivals,  or  Kilhi,  as  they  are 
called:  the  “Church  Kilbi,”  the  “Eiflemen’s  Kilbi,”  and  the  “Cowherds’  Kilbi,”  the  latter  being  the 
grandest  of  them  all.  At  each  of  them,  however,  the  chief  luxury  is  what  goes  by  the  name  of  Kilhespeise, 
a dish  whose  principal  ingredients  are  butter  and  whey.  At  Stanz  people  even  used  to  go  so  far  as  to 
present  a plateful  of  it  to  the  statue  of  the  old  hero  Arnold  von  Winkelried. 

Dancing  comes  next  in  importance  to  eating,  and  was  formerly  carried  on  in  very  primitive  ballrooms, 
Avhich  were  built  of  boards,  and  just  put  up  for  the  occasion;  nor  was  the  music  much  better  than  the 
accommodation — a drum  and  pipe  being  the  only  instruments.  All  this,  however,  has  been  a little  improved 
of  late  years. 
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sorts  of  tricks,  to  the  fearful  delight  of  the  eager,  curious  children.  There  is  no  douht  that  these  figures 
are  of  extremely  ancient  origin,  hut  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  whom  they  are  intended  to  represent. 
Some  say  they  are  meant  for  the  aborigines  of  Switzerland  who  were  driven  away  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  population ; while  others  maintain  that  they  represent  the  friendly  little  gnomes  or  koholds  who 
are  so  familiar  to  the  herdsman,  and  about  whom  so  many  tales  are  told  throughout  the  region  of  the 
Alps.  A merry  day  is  succeeded  by  a still  more  merry  night ; for  the  herdsman,  like  the  sailor  just  retuimed 
home  from  a long,  weary  voyage,  indulges  at  such  times  in  the  most  riotous 'jollifications,  and  the  custom 
dates  from  such  very  ancient  times  that  an  “ Unterwaldcn  night”  has  long  since  passed  into  a proverbial 
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But  the  merriest  festival  of  the  three  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  “ Cowherds’  Kilbi,”  which  is,  in 
fact,  a sort  of  welcome  to  the  herdsmen  on  their  return  to  their  homes,  and  begins  with  a service  held 
in  the  church,  at  which  those  who  are  the  heroes  of  the  day  take  precedence  of  every  one  else.  Then 
follows  a gay  procession,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  which  is  the  sacred  banner  of  the  Alpine  cowherds, 
adorned  with  a picture  of  St.  Wcndel,  and  waved  with  much  effect  by  the  strong  arms  of  some  of  the 
young  men.  Conspicuous  at  the  head  of  the  procession  march  two  of  the  herdsmen,  called  WildliitU,  “ wild 
men  ” — strange-looking  figures  disguised  as  gnomes,  who  carry  young  fir-trees  in  their  hands  and  play  all 
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tlio  people  cling  to  the  ways  of  their  forefathers,  and  sing  with  sturdy  confidence  such  doggrel  as  the 
following : — 

“ Other  countries  may  be  whatever  they  will, 

My  little  old  land  is  the  place  for  me ! 

And  I will  do  as  my  forefathers  did, 

No  change  in  the  good  old  customs  I’ll  see!  ” 

And,  in  truth,  the  stream  of  foreigners  who  have  done  more  or  less  to  corrupt  all  the  rest  of  Switzerland 
have  done  no  mischief  here  at  present.  Very  little  alteration,  too,  has  been  made  in  the  inns  in  the 
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expression.  An  “ Untcrwalden  night,”  then,  is  a night  of  frantic,  extravagant  merrymaking,  in  which 
singing,  dancing,  drinking,  and  card-playing  all  have  their  share ; nor  will  any  one  who  has  once  taken 
part  in  the  revel  ever  he  likely  to  forget  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

But,  indeed,  many  of  the  popular  habits  and  customs  are  extremely  singular ; and  as  for  the  dialect, 
it  contains  hidden  treasures  without  end.  Some  of  these  days,  no  doubt,  Unterwalden’s  peculiarities  will 
all  he  shorn  away — she  will  be  brought  to  the  same  level  with  her  neighbours,  and  the  sweet  spirits  of 
the  elements  will  be  stified  in  black  smoke  proceeding  from  the  chimneys  of  factories ; but  at  present 
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course  of  the  last  fifty  years ; except,  indeed,  at  Engelberg,  where  things  have  been  entirely  revolutionised. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  it  will  become  fashionable,  and  then  there  will  be  many  changes.  Meantime,  there  is 
no  question  about  its  beauty.  What  with  the  lake  and  the  mountains,  the  different  views  which  meet  us 
at  every  turn  are  not  merely  lovely  but  magnificent ; and,  whether  we  take  up  our  stand  upon  Mount 
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rilatus,  o]i  the  silvery  throne  of  the  Titlis,  which  towers  above  Engelberg,  or  on  the  summit  of  the 
Stanzerhorn  or  Buochserhorn — whichever  way  we  look,  the  whole  eanton  resembles  a bouquet  of  flowers 
worn  by  some  gay  bridegroom.  The  eanton  of  Unterwalden  lies  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the 
Confederation,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and  the  cantons  of  Eri,  Lucerne,  and  fferne.  Tbe 
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walden,  containing  the  villages  of  Sarnen,  Sacliseln,  Kerns,  Alpnach,  Gyswil,  Lungern,  and  Engelberg. 
Stanz,  Hcrgiswil,  Oberdorf,  Bnoclis,  Beckenried,  Wolfenschiessen,  and  Grafenort  belong  to  Kidwaldcn, 
the  other  division  of  the  canton.  The  Engelberg- Aa  runs  past  the  villages  of  Kidwalden,  and  the  Lungern- 
Aa  and  Mclch-Aa  run  through  Obwalden,  the  latter  stream  giving  its  name  to  the  well-known  valley 
of  Melchthal.  Sarnen,  which  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aa  and  Melch,  and  is  the  capital  of 
Obwalden,  does  not  contain  much  to  excite  our  admiration,  unless  we  care  to  study  the  historical  portraits 
in  the  Eathhaus ; but  it  is  a clean  and  extremely  pleasant  little  place,  and  the  surrounding  country 
abounds  in  scenes  of  pastoral  beauty. 
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lake  forms  its  northern  boundary  from  Beckenried  to  Hergiswil,  from  which  place  a chain  of  lakes  and  rivers 
leads  directly  to  the  Briinig  Pass.  The  first  link  in  this  chain  to  the  north  is  formed  by  the  south-western 
bay  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  called  the  Lake  of  Alpnach,  which  is  connected  with  the  Lake  of  Sarnen  by 
the  Lungern- Aa,  and  is  succeeded,  a little  farther  up,  by  the  Lake  of  Lungern.  Another  portion  of  the 
chain,  the  Lake  of  Gyswil,  was  let  off  into  the  Lake  of  Sarnen  a hundred  years  or  so  ago ; but  the  chain, 
though  broken  by  the  Briinig,  is  continued  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass  by  the  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  this  line  of  lakes  lies  Obwalden,  the  principal  division  of  the  canton  of  Unter- 
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As  wo  stand  beneath  the  spreading  nut-trees  wo  see  a sheet  of  Avater  flashing  and  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine : this  is  the  Lake  of  Sarnen,  which  extends  southwards  between  gently  sloping  banks  for 
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several  miles,  after  which  it  is  enclosed  between  walls  of  rock  darkened  by  black,  shadow-like  masses 
of  fir-trees,  above  which  rises  the  beautiful  form  of  the  Gyswiler  block.  A few  of  the  snowy  peaks 
belonging  to  the  Bernese  Oberland  look  down  through  the  Brunig  Pass,  and  at  a little  distance  from  the 
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shores  of  the  lake  rise  the  Sachseler  ridge  and  the  slopes  of  the  Schwandiherg.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
exciting  in  the  character  of  the  landscape,  which  is  calm,  soothing,  and  pleasing,  rather  than  grand  and 
striking. 

Those  who  watch  the  population  going  quietly  about  their  peaceful  avocations,  and  hear  the  soft  tones 
of  the  angelus  floating  across  the  waters,  are  not  likely  to  think  of  the  wild  storms  which  once  swept  this 
now  peaceful-looking  region.  And  yet  the  little  hill  yonder,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Aa,  might  tell  many 
a sad  tale  of  suffering,  for  there  stood  the  castle  of  the  cruel  bailiff  Landenberg,  the  tyrant  of  Obwalden  ; 
and  we  all  know  the  dark  story  of  Aerni  Anderhalden.  But  this  castle  in  time  fell  like  the  rest,  and  the 
assembly  of  the  canton  now  meets  year  by  year  on  the  terrace  which  occupies  its  site ; while  a public 
shooting-gallery,  where  the  present  generation  practise  with  greatly  improved  weapons,  stands  on  the  spot 
where  the  ancient  halberds  won  their  memorable  victory.  The  eminence  of  Landenberg,  as  it  is  still 
called,  commands  a beautiful  view  of  the  country ; but  the  prospect  is  yet  more  extensive  and  charming 
from  the  loftier  height  of  the  Eamersberg,  where  we  may  drink  in  the  calm  beauty  of  the  scene  to  our 
heart’s  content.  No  gloomy,  threatening-looking  mountains  meet  our  gaze,  for  all  the  heights  around  are 
covered  with  verdure ; even  Pilatus  tries  to  look  less  menacing  than  usual,  and  has  clothed  his  rugged 
. sides  with  forest-trees  of  various  hue  and  tint.  Opposite  him,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Alpnach, 
stands  the  equally  stately  Stanzer  Horn,  which  is  also  covered  with  trees,  and  the  background  between 
the  two  is  occupied  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne ; while  in  the  far  distance  the  broad  mass  of 
the  Eigi  appropriately  closes  in  the  prospect.  To  the  east  we  have  a view  of  the  dark  mountains  which 
lie  betwen  Engelberg  and  Melchthal ; and  to  the  south,  towering  above  the  trees  and  less  lofty  mountains, 
rises  in  calm  majesty  the  silvery  head  of  the  Wetterhorn. 

Such  are  the  chief  features  of  the  landscape;  but  there  is  much  that  is  lovely  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  much  that  is  sublime  among  the  surrounding  heights,  so  that  the  tourist  cannot  do 
better  than  take  up  his  quarters  either  in  the  “Krone”  or  “Engel”  hotel  at  Stanz,  or  in  the  “Adler” 
or  “ Schliissel”  at  Sarnen,  and  from  thence  explore  the  environs.  Besides  the  innumerable  heights  which 
are  so  irresistibly  tempting  to  those  who  like  climbing  mountains,  there  are  three  quiet  pastoral  valleys, 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  Melchthal,  and  the  extensive  and  beautiful  Valley  of  Engelberg,  which  are  also  not 
without  their  attractions. 

' Erom  Sarnen  we  may  saunter  along  under  the  nut-trees  to  Sachseln,  formerly  called  Saxula,  or  Steinen, 
a name  still  borne  by  the  upper  end  of  the  village.  Here  stands  the  beautiful  and  famous  church,  whose 
interior  is  adorned  by  twenty-two  pillars  hewn  from  the  black  marble  of  the  Valley  of  Melchthal,  This  is 
the  Caaba  of  TJnterwalden,  for  here  in  a glass  case  above  the  high  altar  repose  the  bones  of  “ Brother 
Claus,” — or  rather  they  do  not  repose,  inasmuch  as  the  skeleton  is  placed  in  the  attitude  of  devotion. 
A little  farther  on,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Valley  of  Melchthal,  stands  the  chapel  of  the  same  saint,  in  the 
midst  of  a verdant  landscape  well  diversifled  with  woods  and  streams,  and  enlivened  by  numerous  houses 
and  cottages.  The  Church  of  St,  Nicholas  is  the  oldest  in  the  whole  canton,  and  recalls  the  time  when  the 
Gospel  was  first  preached  to  the  uncivilised  inhabitants  of  these  mountains.  Close  by  is  a very  ancient 
tower,  which  may  not  improbably  have  stood  in  one  of  the  groves  which  the  heathen  Alemanni  held  sacred. 
Here,  in  former  days,  the  people  were  gathered  together  in  the  open  air  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the 
missionaries,  and  from  this  spot  the  Gospel-message  made  its  way  down  into  the  valleys.  The  tiny  village 
of  Melchthal  is  nothing  more  than  a small  group  of  poor  little  houses,  presided  over  by  a church  and 
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surrounded  by  green  meadows  and  preeijntous  wall-like  cliffs.  It  is  cliicfly  known  as  being,  or  claiming 
to  bo,  the  birthplace  of  Heinrich  von  Melchthal,  or  Heinrich  Anderhalden,  as  he  is  also  called,  but  the  fact 
is  not  established  with  any  certainty.  From  this  point  the  grand  beauty  of  the  valley  begins  to  disclose 
itself;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  landscape  is  composed  of  steep  rocks,  some  eight  thousand  feet  m height, 
interspersed  with  strips  of  green  meadow-land,  flowery  meads,  silvery  purling  streams,  fragments  of  stone, 
and  lovely  woods  of  deciduous  trees  as  well  as  firs  and  pines.  The  valley  is  terminated  by  a precipitous 
stone  wall  called  the  Briindlistalden,  from  the  foot  of  which  the  Melchaa  rushes  forth  with  as  much 
impetuosity  as  if  it  were  issuing  from  the  keyhole  of  the  portal  which  leads  into  the  higher  mountain- 
region.  Wo  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  lake  which  is  its  source,  as  it  lies  high  up  on  an  elevated  plateau 
among  the  mountains.  Melchthal,  like  Urnerboden,  is  a perfect  Arcadia  a pastoral  paradise,  and  looks  as 
if  it  were  specially  intended  for  dancers,  being  splendidly 
carpeted  with  the  greenest  Alpine  turf,  and  surrounded 
by  a circle  of  noble  mountains,  among  which  we  may 
reckon  the  Faulcnberg,  Hochstollcn,  Errcgg,  Gadmenfluh, 
and  Titlis. 

Here,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plateau,  lies  the 
shining  Lake  of  Melchsee,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
elevated  in  Switzerland.  Around  it  are  grouped  several 
clusters  of  brown  chfilcts,  known  as  the  Aa,  Melchsce- 
Frutt,  and  Tannen,  and  the  cattle  everywhere  find  rich 
and  abundant  pasture. 

The  Melchaa  is  born  in  mysterious  obscurity,  deep 
within  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  At  the  southern  end 
of  the  lake  the  water  dashes  down  a dark  shaft,  which  the 
herdsmen  significantly  call  the  “ Staubiloch,”  or  “dust- 
hole,”  and  immediately  disappears  within  the  mountain 
with  a noise  like  thunder,  nor  is  anything  more  seen  of  it 
until  it  reappears  in  the  valley  below  as  the  milk-white 
Melchaa. 

It  is  up  here  among  the  mountains  that  life  takes 
the  shape  which  has  such  an  intense  charm  for  those 
who  dwell  in  the  lowland  plains ; here  they  can  enjoy  intimate  communion  with  nature ; and  earth  and  sky, 
scenery,  air,  and  light  combine  with  the  flowers  and  animals  to  form  that  “ other  world  ” of  which  they 
have  dreamt.  Those  who,  in  addition  to  enjoying  all  this,  venture  to  climb  one  of  the  surrounding 
peaks,  such  as  the  Erregg  or  Hochstollen,  will  find — when  they  gaze  upon  the  mountains  of  the  Jungfrau 
range,  the  Silberhorn,  Monch,  and  Eiger,  and  then  the  Wetterhorn  and  Faulhorn  with  the  two  lakes 
lying  between — that  their  “ new  world  ” is  multiplied  into  several  new  worlds,  and  that  they  are  looking 
upon  the  land  of  eternal  beauty. 

The  primitiveness  which  is  disappearing  more  and  more  from  the  Bernese  Oberland  may  still  be  found 
here  in  full  force.  Yes,  there  are  a good  many  rocks,  trees,  and  bushes  here,  which  have  not  yet  been 
sketched,  and  a good  many  huts  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  inspection  of  Curiosity,  with  her  sharp 
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little  nose,  tight  silk  dress,  and  blue  veil ; there  are  whole  tracts  covered  with  the  shining  white  edelweiss, 
and  the  cowkeepers,  not  being  as  yet  overrun  with  tourists,  are  more  disposed  to  he  equitable  in  the  terms 
upon  which  they  dispense  their  hospitality.  - 

But  of  all  the  good  gifts  with  which  the  highlands  are  endowed,  surely  water  is  the  first  and  best.  It 
is  a joyous  sight,  as  Ave  ramble  quietly  among  the  mountains,  to  see  it  leaping  and  rushing  over  the  rocks, 
and  tempting  us  to  indulge  in  plenteous  draughts ; and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  where  there  is  no 
water  there  the  landscape  lacks  life ; but  then  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  our  acquaintance  is  but  with 
the  gentle  nymph,  who  toys  lovingly  with  the  flowers,  whereas  the  mountaineer  knows  her  as  something  of 
a fiend  as  well. 

Look  at  the  compact  masses  of  grey  mist  which  are  gathering  round  the  Gyswilerstock  yonder  and 
spreading  over  the  valley  ! Some  mischief  must  be  brewing  behind  it,  for  large  masses  of  white  cloud  with 
bright  edges  are  being  gradually  piled  higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  the  sky  assumes  a weird, 
brimstone-like  hue.  The  wind  has  not  yet  made  up  its  mind  from  which  quarter  it  shall  blow,  so  at 
present  it  comes  only  in  fitful  gusts,  before  which  the  grass  bends  with  a murmuring  sigh,  and  the  fir-trees 
in  the  valley  bow  their  heads  with  much  rustling.  All  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  high  Alps  become 
suddenly  silent  and  flee  to  a place  of  refuge,  while  the  cattle  exhibit  signs  of  uneasiness.  The  sky  becomes 
darker  and  darker,  and  the  storm-lashed  clouds  flutter  wildly  round  the  mountains,  whose  bare  white  peaks 
gleam  forth  with  strange  and  startling  distinctness.  Then  comes  a flash  of  lightning,  which  is  followed, 
first  by  profound  silence,  and  then  by  a long  roll  of  thunder ; a second  flash  ! and  the  first  big  drops  of  rain 
come  splashing  down  upon  the  stones,  and  are  quickly  succeeded  by  a furious  downpour.  The  streams  and 
torrents  forthwith  begin  to  shoot  about  in  all  dmections,  foaming  and  leaping  like  wild  snakes  in  and  out 
among  the  rocks  and  over  the  swimming  grass.  Here  and  there  great  fragments  of  rock  are  torn  off  and 
sent  crashing  down  the  slope  ; and  meantime  the  roar  of  the  water  and  the  continuous  roll  of  the  thunder 
form  an  harmonious  and  fitting  accompaniment  to  Nature’s  grand  symphony.  To  these  are  sometimes  added 
the  scourging  of  the  hail ; and  how  violent  this  can  be  on  occasion  is  proved  by  the  present  condition  of 
what  was  once  the  large  and  beautiful  fir  wood  of  the  Schwendiberg,  which  was  entirely  stripped  of  its 
bark  and  almost  killed  by  the  blows  of  the  hail  during  one  particularly  furious  thunderstorm.  Tor  three 
days  the  sides  of  the  mountain  were  white  with  the  hailstones,  which  formed  a regular  sheet  of  ice. 

"Woe  to  the  flocks  and  herds  if  they  are  not  collected  together  and  got  as  far  as  possible  under  shelter, 
for,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  there  is  A^ery  rarely  a storm  without  some  accident  happening  both  to  man 
and  beast.  It  is  to  ward  off  such  misfortunes  as  these  that  the  bells  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels  are 
rung;  their  feeble  Amices  re-echo  imploringly  thi’ough  the  darkness,  and  they  often  bear  some  such 
inscription  as  the  following ; — 

“On  the  devil  I will  avenge  me, 

And  by  God’s  help  drive  away  storms  and  bad  weather.” 

We  who  dwell  in  towns  and  hotels  are  often  considerably  put  out  by  eAmn  a little  rain,  and  at  best  it 
certainly  does  not  add  to  our  enjoyment  of  the  scenery,  while  those  who  persist  in  proceeding  in  spite  of  it 
and  wade  on  through  the  wet  grass,  with  the  dripping  boughs  flapping  in  their  faces,  are  sure  to  come  home 
with  wet  feet  and  a cold.  Natives  of  the  mountains  Imow  no  such  things,  and  by  the  look  of  their  hard, 
broAvn  skins,  one  sees  that  they  have  undergone  a thorough  seasoning.  The  men  of  old  who  fought  with 
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dragons  and  braved  a Imndrcd  hostile  spears  at  once,  owed  their  strength  and  powers  of  enduranoc  to  their 
long-continued  struggle  with  the  elements. 

We  arc  now  in  Stanz,  the  capital  of  Nidwaldcn,  and  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the  most  honoured  heroes 
of  our  youth — Arnold  von  Winkclried,  whose  ancestor  slew  the  dragon.  Those  who  love  to  dwell  upon 
these  memories  may  here  do  so  to  their  heart’s  content,  for  the  reedy  haunt  of  the  dragon  is  still  to  be 
seen,  and  there  is  a statue  of  the  knight  at  the  fountain  in  the  market-place.  A much  more  worthy  and 
beautiful  memorial  has,  however,  lately  been  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  whole  Confederation ; and,  being 
the  work  of  a Swiss  sculptor,  reflects  double  honour  on  the  country. 

Winkelricd’s  house  is  pointed  out  in  a meadow  outside  the  town;  it  is  an  old  stone  building,  but 
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though  sacred  to  tradition,  its  origin  is  somewhat  fabulous,  and  is  as  doubtful  a relic  as  Winkelried’s  shirt 
of  mail,  which  is  preserved  in  the  arsenal  of  Stanz.  But  after  all  what  is  the  good  of  such  tangible 
remembrances  ? Why  should  we  cling  to  trash  of  this  sort  when  Winkelried  himself  still  lives  in  the 
people?  Surely  he  came  to  life  again  in  September,  1798,  when  certain  bands  of  French  robbers  made  an 
attempt  to  found  a Helvetic  Eepublic  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  slaughtered  the  poor  abandoned 
people  of  IJnterwalden  by  thousands.  The  few  hundred  men  who,  for  nine  long  hours,  heroically  oj^posed 
a French  force  ten  times  as  large  as  their  own,  were  surely  true  sons  of  Winkelried ; dcsj)ite  the  fact  that 
their  heroism  wms  of  no  avail,  and  that  the  valiant  Frenchmen  revenge  d themselves  by  slaughtering  the 
defenceless  women  and  children  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Church  of  Stanz,  and  by  barbarously  laying 
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waste  the  whole  countiy  with  fire  and  sword.  In  those  days  hiidwalden  was  reduced  to  a desert,  and  the 
marks  of  cannon-balls  in  the  walls  of  the  church  and  in  the  altar  still  remain  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  bloody 
Prench  massacre.  It  is  a very  different  scene  which  now  meets  onr  view,  however.  On  Sundays  there  are 
crowds  of  people  in  the  churchyard,  all  in  their  best  clothes  and  with  a pretty  little  Sunday  bouquet  stuck 
in  their  hats  or  bodices ; the  numerous  gardens  are  filled  with  blooming  fiowers,  the  air  is  rich  with 
perfume,  and  the  shady  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  invite  ns  to  enjoy  a pleasant  ramble. 

An  hour’s  journey  will  take  us  to  Hergiswil,  Enochs,  or  Beckenried,  all  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne;  but 
before  we  reach  Hergiswil,  we  have  to  pass  through  the  lively  little  village  of  Stanzstad,  which  is  in  fact  a 
suburb  of  Stanz,  as  well  as  the  port  of  Nidwalden.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Burgenstock,  which,  from 
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whatever  point  of  view  one  sees  it,  looks  broad  and  precipitous.  From  Weggis  and  Yitznan,  to  which  it 
presents  its  northern  side,  some  six  miles  long,  it  looks  like  an  enormous  wall,  while,  if  we  look  at  it  from 
Pilatus,  it  appears  as  a rocky  island  rising  out  of  the  lake  which  surrounds  it  on  three  sides.  On  the  north 
it  is  steep  and  inhospitable,  but  on  the  south  it  is  covered  with  numerous  habitations.  The  ascent  of  the 
Biirgcnstock  is  easy,  and  the  view  from  its  highest  ridge,  the  Hamnietschwand,  is  surprisingly  beautiful. 
It  is  not  more  than  a couple  of  thousand  feet  above  the  water,  but  you  can  see  all  the  different  divisions  of 
the  lake  quite  distinctly ; and  the  mountains  along  its  shores,  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  banks  and  at 
the  ends  of  its  valleys  all  stand  out  most  clearly ; there  is  the  Bay  of  Lucerne,  the  Lake  of  Kiissnacht,  the 
Lake  of  Sempach  to  the  north-west,  and  on  the  opposite  shore  the  beautifully  situated  villages  of  "Weggis 
and  Yitznan,  and  numerous  villas  and  cottages.  Such  is  the  view  of  the  lake  itself,  and  in  addition  there 
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arc  of  course  the  heads  of  innumerable  mountains  to  be  seen;  but  who  would  be  the  better  or  wiser  if  we 
were  to  give  a list  of  their  names  ? But  we  have  still  to  see  Eozloch,  a cluster  of  houses  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Alpnach,  and  the  famous  ravine  and  water-course  of 
the  same  name.  The  ravine  is  formed  by  the  precipitously  steep  sides  of  the  Plattiberg  and  Eozberg,  on 
the  latter  of  which  once  stood  a castle  occupied  by  a young  noble  named  Von  "Wolfenschiessen,  who  was  an 
underling  of  Landenberg’s,  and,  though  a native  of  Switzerland,  was  guilty  of  doing  great  injmy  to  his 
fellow-countrymen.  He  fell  beneath  the  axe  of  the  valiant  Comud  Baumgartner,  and  the  castle  was 
captured  by  stratagem  on  the  Hew  Year’s  night  which  is  so  memorable  in  Swiss  history.  Some 
considerable  ruins  mark  the  spot  where  once  it  stood. 

There  is  also  an  extremely  enjoyable  excursion  to  be  made  to  Buochs  and  Beckemded;  and  as  we 
proceed  on  our  way  we  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  life  and  merriment,  by  flashing  waters,  leaping  fish, 
steamers  laden  with  happy  tourists,  and  pleasure-boats  filled  with  well-dressed  ladies,  while  a hundred 
tempting  places  arc  nodding  and  beckoning  us  in  different  directions.  In  fact,  we  here  begin  to  fall  in  with 
one  edge  of  the  great  stream  of  tourists,  who  generally  make  some  stay  in  the  neighbourhood ; for,  after  a 
long  sojourn  among  cows  and  cowkeepers,  it  is  rather  a pleasant  change  to  watch  the  fashionable  ladies 
who  disport  themselves  nymph-like  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  in  the  most  faultless  toilettes ; neither  is  a 
well-appointed  table  a thing  to  be  despised  under  the  circumstances. 

But  the  precious  moments  are  flying  fast,  and  we  have  yet  to  make  our  last  expedition,  which  is  to  be 
to  the  Valley  of  Engclberg.  Many  a countenance  lights  up  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  name,  for  it  brings 
before  the  mind’s  eye  a long  series  of  calm,  happy  summer  days.  In  spite  of  its  complete  isolation  from 
the  world,  this  modest-looking  ‘and  yet  sublime  spot  has  many  a faithful  old  friend  and  admirer.  Whether 
it  be  the  freshness  of  the  Alpine  air,  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  or  the  brilliant  verdure  of  the  valley, 
there  is  certainly  something  exhilarating  in  the  place,  whatever  it  be ; let  us  toss  our  caps  in  the  air  and 
give  three  cheers  for  the  valley  and  mountains  of  Engelberg  ! 

More  than  seven  centuries  ago  a young  lord  named  Conrad  von  Seldenbiiren  had  a great  desire  to 
benefit  his  little  estate  of  Mdwalden  by  giving  it  a convent.  At  first  he  looked  for  a site  at  Buochs,  on 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  but  that  did  not  seem  to  suit  him ; he  wanted  something  more  retired.  Then  he 
pursued  his  search  along  the  banks  of  the  Surenen  into  the  wild  solitude  overhung  by  the  Titlis,  and 
when  at  length  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  Hahnenberg  he  heard  a choir  of  angels  singing,  which  determined 
him  to  build  on  that  very  spot.  As  soon  as  the  convent  was  ready  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Engelberg,  and 
himself  became  one  of  the  lay  brothers.  By  degrees  the  name  has  been  given  to  the  whole  valley,  which 
was  formerly  called  Zourech,  probably  from  the  mountain  of  Zureck,  or  Sureneck.  In  the  course  of  his 
journeying,  the  baron  had  to  pass  Taliawialere,  Wolfinschizin,  Eichinbach,  Altella,  though  there  was  no 
such  good  road  then  as  now  leads  past  Dallenwil,  Wolfenschiessen,  Eichenbach,  Altzellen,  and  Grafenort,. 
ancient  places  all  of  them,  in  spite  of  their  pleasant,  youthful  appearance. 

Those  who  travel  along  this  road  in  the  bright  dewy  freshness  of  early  morning  will  pass  through  a 
flood  of  green  and  gold,  formed  by  the  meadows  below  and  the  wooded  mountains  above.  Under  the  trees 
and  on  the  green  heights  to  right  and  left  are  a number  of  small  brown  cottages,  whose  bright  windows 
flash  from  out  the  dark  shade  of  the  nut-trees,  or  are  half  hidden  by  the  firs  on  the  mountains.  A pleasant 
race  of  men  dwell  about  here,  and  those  who  associate  with  them  will  not  only  find  them  ready  to  enter 
into  lively  conversation,  but  will  also  notice  that  nearly  all  of  them  have  their  hearts  and  their  heads  in 
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kindly  over  tlie  valley,  and  send  down  into  it  such  joyous  streams  and  cascades  that  the  beautiful  meadows 
below  quite  re-echo  with  the  song  of  the  water-nymphs. 

Standing  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  we  see  that  it  is  shut  in  on  all  sides,  and  feel  with  a certain  sense 
of  delight  that  we  are  quite  cut  off  from  the  world.  To  right  and  left,  before  and  behind — everywhere,  in 
fact — we  are  confronted  by  towering  walls. 

First  among  them  all  is  the  Titlis,  who  only  just  fails  of  attaining  a height  of  ten  thousand  feet.  He  is 
encased  in  armour  of  shining  ice,  and  attracts  to  himself  many  visitors  every  summer.  His  neighbours  are 
the  Grassen,  Laubersgrat,  Geisscnspitz,  Euchenberg,  Spannorter,  and  IJratzhorner ; the  Gadmenfliih,  a 
serrated  mountain  ridge,  occupies  the  west,  while  the  Elackenstock,  Schlossberg,  IJri-Eothstock,  and 
Engelberg-  Eothstock  stand  on  the  north  of  the  valley.  Excursions  without  number  may  be  made  from 


the  right  place.  They  are  of  course  Eoman  Catholics,  and  their  neat  churches,  clean  chapels,  processions, 
and  images  adorned  with  flowers,  all  seem  to  harmonise  with  the  landscape. 

'W’olfenschiessen,  too,  has  had  its  pious 'hermit — Brother  Conrad  Scheuber,  a relation  of  St.  Claus. 
The  story  of  his  life  is  to  be  seen  depicted  on  the  church-door  in  edifying  but  weather-beaten  pictures ; his 
dark  wooden  cell  has  been  brought  down  from  its  solitude  in  the  woods  and  planted  by  the  roadside. 

AVe  pass  through  the  forest  and  over  heights,  with  the  river  foaming  boisterously  far  below  on  our 
right,  and  with  mountains  soaring  boldly  into  the  clouds  above ; and  so  at  last  we  reach  the  desired  valley. 
It  lies  some  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  yet  the  old  mountain-giants  around,  chief  among  which 
is  the  proud  Titlis,  have  lost  nothing  of  their  sublime  grandeur.  Mighty  as  they  are,  however,  they  bend 
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Engclberg,  with  the  assistance  of  the  various  passes,  of  which  there  are  many.  Besides  the  Surenen  Pass, 
there  is  one  over  the  Grassen,  loading  to  Wasen,  in  the  Canton  of  Uri ; another,  called  the  Joch  Pass, 
leading  into  the  Bernese  Oherland ; and  two,  the  Juchli  and  Storegg,  which  connect  Engelberg  with  the 
Valleys  of  Melchthal  and  Sarnen. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  wander  far  afield  can  join  the  large  party  of  visitors  who  come  merely  for 
amusement,  and  find  more  to  make  life  pleasant  here  than  anywhere  else.  With  them  they  may  climb  to 
the  various  Alpine  pastures  known  as  the  Obhag,  Pang,  Wand,  Furren,  Zieblen,  or  Zingeln,  &c.,  drink 
milk  or  goat’s  whey,  and,  if  they  be  so  disposed,  may  find  plenty  of  botanical  specimens  among  the  rich 
flora  of  Engelberg,  in  the  course  of  their  pleasant,  idle  sannterings. 

Were  I to  add  any  more,  I should  have  to  describe  a memorable  summer  night  which  I myself  once 
spent  in  the  Valley  of  Engelberg,  when  meadows,  streams,  and  mountains  were  all  bathed  in  brightest 
moonlight.  I will  say  no  more  about  it  now,  lest  I should  become  too  romantic  and  fanciful ; and  yet,  I do 
not  think  anything  will  ever  make  me  forget  that  night  of  exquisitely  chastened  beauty : — 

‘ ‘ All  round  waa  still  and  calm ; the  noon  of  night 
Was  fast  approaching  : up  th’  unclouded  sky 
The  glorious  moon  pursued  her  path  of  light, 

And  shed  her  silv’ry  splendoiu'  far  and  nigh.” 

Beenaiid  Baeton. 
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Yonder  lies 

The  lake  of  the  Four-Forest  Town,  apparelled 
In  light,  and  lingering,  like  a village  maiden. 

Hid  in  the  bosom  of  her  native  mountains. 

Then  imuring  all  her  life  into  another’s. 

Changing  her  name  and  being.  Overhead, 

Shaking  his  cloudy  tresses  loose  in  air, 

Rises  Pilatus,  with  his  windy  pines.” 

Longfellow. 

I OW  often,  as  we  stood  upon  the  Unterwalden  shore,  have  we  watched  the  steamers  busily 
° steering  westwards  towards  the  distant  cluster  of  bright-looking  houses,  which  people  told 
us  was  Lucerne  ! 

Lucerne  is  the  summer  rendezvous  of  the  fashionable  world.  Her  brow  is  wreathed 
with  roses,  a seductive  smile  is  on  her  lips,  and  she  looks  like  some  lovely  siren  reclining 
gracefully  on  the  shore  of  the  blue  lake.  Ulysses  himself  would  find  it  impossible  to  pass  her 
by ; and,  if  those  who  woo  her  only  come  provided  with  tolerably  long  purses,  they  may  be  as 
happy  as  kings  during  their  sojourn  in  her  realm. 
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Id  primitive,  homely  Unterwalden  we  were  brought  near  to  the  great  spirit  of  Nature,  and  were 
allowed  to  see  her  lovely  face  with  all  its  charms  unveiled.  But  the  enjoyment  offered  to  us  here 
is  of  an  altogether  different  description.  Lucerne  is  a gay  town,  and  its  inhabitants  have  long  been 
addicted  to  pleasure-seeking;  while  her  summer  visitors  ai'e,  of  course,  inclined  to  follow  the  general 
example. 

He  is  a fortunate  man  who  finds  his  luggage  awaiting  him  in  one  of  the  hotels,  with  plenty  of 
clean  linen  and  clothes,  as  well  as  polished  patent-leather  boots.  "With  their  help,  the  somewhat 
battered-looking  butterfly  who  has  spent  his  days  m roaming  over  the  Alps  Avill  be  speedily  meta- 
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morphosed  into  a moth,  as  spick  and  span  as  if  he  had  but  just  emerged  from  his  chrysalis,  and  looking 
quite  fit  to  spend  his  evenings  in  the  midst  of  fashionable  drawing-room  society. 

His  heavy  mountain  shoes,  well  smeared  with  grease  and  trodden  quite  out  of  shape,  are  conscious 
of  being  entirely  out  of  place  here,  and  would  fain  slip  back  to  the  Alps  and  hide  themselves;  and 
as  for  his  rough  coat,  with  the  odour  of  pine  woods  still  clinging  to  it,  and  young  lichens  beginning 
to  take  root  on  its  shoulders,  it  is  acutely  sensible  of  the  contemptuous  way  in  which  the  spotless 
garments  of  the  well-curled  waiter  turn  their  back  upon  him. 

The  traveller  had  better  not  take  any  such  things  as  these  to  Lucerne;  so,  before  going  thither, 
he  may  as  well  wear  out  the  last  nail  in  his  shoes  on  the  hard  back  of  the  “ Esel  ” (/.  e.  “ ass  ”), 
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one  of  the  peaks  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Pilatus.  A grand,  defiant  old  fellow  is  this  Pilatus,  and 
he  has  certainly  shown  great  discrimination  in  choosing  his  position,  for  he  is  surrounded  by  heautiful 
meadows  and  forests ; and  standing,  as  he  does,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Lucerne  and  Pnter- 
walden,  at  the  njDper  end  of  the  long  cross  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  the  view  from  his 
summit  is  magnificent.  He  is  the  most  .northerly  of  the  Alps  belonging  to  the  four  forest  cantons, 
and  his  attractions  rival  those  of  the  Pigi.  Connoisseurs  in  scenery,  and  those  who  consider  that  the 
chief  beauty  of  a view  lies  in  the  number  of  peaks  which  it  embraces,  prefer  Pilatus  because  he  stands 
some  twelve  miles  nearer  the  Bernese  Alps  than  the  Eigi  does.  But  the  Eigi  is  a fashionable  mountain 
and  has  two  railways,  whereas  Pilatus  has  to  be  content  with  only  the  promise  of  one,  as  yet. 

The  aspect  of  the  mountain,  whether  viewed  from  beneath  or  from  the  neighbouring  heights,  is 
that  of  a grand,  imposing-looking  mass,  split  up  by  ten  or  twelve  wild-looking  ravines  into  as  many 
jagged  peaks,  which  stand  stiffly  up  in  the  air,  and  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  an  incomplete  set  of 
decayed  teeth.  Those  who  ascend  the  mountain  will  find  this  look  of  jaggedness  increase  a thousandfold, 
and  when  they  have  reached  the  summit  they  will  see,  by  the  incessant  crumbling  going  on  aruund 
them,  that  the  world  must  be  growing  very  old. 

The  highest  of  the  peaks,  which  is  some  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  bears  the  respectable 
name  of  Tonilishorn,  while  the  opprobrious  one  of  Esel  or  Ass  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  next. 
The  others  are  called  respectively  Oberhanpt,  Gemsiniittli,  Widerfeld,  Matthorn,  Gnappstein  or 
Mittagsgiipfi,  and  are  somewhat  lower  than  the  two  principal  ones,  but  still  considerably  higher  than 
the  highest  point  of  the  Eigi,  however  much  the  latter  may  puff  and  stretch  itself. 

Concerning  the  derivation  of  the  principal  name  of  the  m.onntaiu,  people  are  still  divided,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  are  as  much  at  variance  here  as  elsewhere.  While  the  people  have 
long  since  made  up  their  minds  that  the  mountain  took  its  name  from  Pilate,  the  Eoman  governor 
of  Jiidma,  others  try  to  make  out  that  “Piloatus”  is  the  more  correct  appellation,  and  that  this  is 
derived  from  pilewii^  a hat  or  cap,  because  the  head  of  the  mountain  is  so  often  capped  by  clouds. 
According  to  the  Lucerne  proverb : — 

‘ ‘ When  Pilatus  wears  his  hood, 

Then  the  weather’s  always  good.” 

Those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  Mens  Pileatus  may  take  Mens  Pilatus  instead,  and  derive  the  epithet 
from  a buttress,  or  pilarc.,  to  make  bald;  and  then  the  name  will  signify  a “bare  mountain,” 
destitute  of  trees  and  slu'ubs,  which  the  upper  part  of  Pilatus  certainly  is.  Its  torn,  fractured 
appearance  has  also  procured  for  it  the  name  of  Frackmimd  or  Prackmont,  from  Mons  fractus. 

Popular  superstition  fastened  upon  this  mountain  in  very  early  times,  and  with  more  pertinacity, 
strange  to  say,  than  upon  any  other.  Stories  of  spectres  and  apparitions  were  told  so  persistently, 
and  were  received  with  such  firm  faith,  that  even  the  magistrate  of  Lucerne  was  infected  by  them, 
and  forbade  the  people  to  go  near  the  lake  on  the  summit.  All  the  learned  men  of  the  day 
allude  to  them,  and  various  accounts  are  to  be  found  in  the  “Malleus  Maleficorum”  of  the  famous  Felix 
nilmmerlin,  and  in  Wagner’s  “Historia  Haturalis  Helvetia.”  The  enlightened  Yadian  also  mentions 
and  tries  to  explain  the  prevalent  tradition,  which  is  treated  of  by  more  than  five-and-thirty  writers, 
some  of  whom  flourished  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century.  This  will  account  for  the  differences 
existing  in  the  various  readings,  the  best  of  which,  briefly  summarised,  is  as  follows : — 
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“Pilato  had  so  greatly  misgoverued  the  province  of  Judoea,  that  Tibeidus  angrily  summoned  him 
to  appear  before  him  in  Koine.  Great  was  the  emperor’s  wrath,  hut  it  entirely  vanished  the  moment 
Pilate  came  into  his  presence,  and  the  governor  was  dismissed  with  favour.  Xo  sooner  was  he 
gone,  however,  than  the  imperial  wrath  broke  forth  anew,  and  he  was  summoned  to  return.  Strange 
to  say,  the  same  thing  happened  again,  and  not  once,  nor  twice,  but  several  times.  However  angry 
the  emperor  might  be,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Pilate  he  became  quite  gracious  and  friendly. 

“ At  length  the  governor’s  enemies,  suspecting  that  he  was  wearing  an  amulet,  suggested  that*  he 
should  be  searched ; and,  sure  enough,  underneath  his  toga  they  found  the  robe  of  the  Saviour.  The  next 
time  he  was  brought  before  the  emperor  he  was  condemned  to  death  and  his  body  was  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  where  it  raised  such  terrible  storms  that  it  was  taken  out,  conveyed  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  there 
buried  in  the  Ehone.  Here,  too,  storms  and  other  terrors  followed,  and  the  corpse  was  fished  up  again 
and  taken  to  Lausanne ; but  it  found  no  rest  here  either,  and  so  the  townspeople  determined  to  cast  it 
into  a little  Alpine  lake  on  the  top  of  Mount  Frackmund,  some  forty  hours’  joiumey  from  their  toA\Ti. 
There  it  remained  among  the  wild,  desolate  mountains,  and  the  evil,  unquiet  spirit  wandered  about 
the  lake,  pelting  passers-by  with  stones,  beating  the  herdsmen,  throwing  the  cattle  over  the  precipice, 
brewing  fogs,  clouds,  and  storms,  quarrelling  with  King  Herod,  whenever  the  latter  came  to  pay 
him  a visit,  and  altogether  behaving  just  like  a bad,  rude  street-boy  of  old  Eome.  But  this  could 
not  be  suffered  to  go  on,  and  luckily  a travelling  student  chanced  to  pass  by  on  his  way  from 
Salamanca.  He  had  learned  something  more  than  his  alphabet,  and,  as  heaps  of  gold  were  promised 
him  if  he  Avonld  banish  the  evil  spirit,  he  ascended  the  mountain  and  began  his  exorcisms.  After 
a long  and  violent  struggle,  by  dint  of  using  the  most  powerful  spells  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  spectre  to  the  following  terms : — Pilate  was  to  mount  a black  mare 
and  leap  into  the  lake,  nor  ever  return  to  the  upper  world  except  once  in  eveiy  year,  namely  on 
Good  Friday,  on  which  day  ho  may  still  be  seen  wandering  round  the  lake  in  his  official  robes ; 
but  those  who  see  him  die  within  the  year.  If,  at  other  times,  any  one  speaks  scornfully  of  him 
or  casts  stones  into  the  lake,  all  his  old  passions  are  aroused,  and  the  consequences  are  violent  thunder- 
storms.” 

There  is  a ballad  on  this  subject,  composed  by  one  Eabmann  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which, 
though  itself  very  rugged  and  rough,  gives  a faithful  description  of  the  jagged  summit  of  the 
mountain : — 

“ Mount  Frackmont  witli  the  well-knovn  lake 
Of  Pilate,  is  the  next  we  make. 

Eough  and  rugged  is  its  side, 

Full  of  chasms  gaping  wide. 

Steep  its  precipices,'  hare 

Its  jagged  peaks  that  cleave  the  air. 

By  a wood  ’tis  girt  around  ; 

A lake  upon  the  top  is  found. 

Very  gloomy,  dark,  and  stiU  ; 

Tlie  falling  rains  do  never  fill 
It  fuUer,  nor  do  Phoehus’  rays 
Diminish  it  in  summer-days. 

Whence  it  comes  and  whither  goes. 

None  can  say,  for  no  one  knows. 

’Pis  never  ruffled  by  the  wind ; 

But  cast  a stone  in,  and  you’ll  find 
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At  once  a fearful  storm  will  blow, 

The  rain  will  pour,  tbe  lightning  glow. 

In  ancient  records  you  may  read 
The  truth,  as  we  are  all  agreed. 

That  in  this  awful  lake  doth  rest 
The  corpse  of  Pilate,  man  uublest ! ” 

For  tills  reason  no  one  used  to  be  allowed  to  go  near  tbe  lake  witbont  special  permission  from  tbe 
magistrate,  and  tliere  is  tbe  following  entry  in  tbe  town  register,  bearing  date  1387 : — “ On  tbe 
Sunday  after  S.  Lawrence’s  day,  tbe  priests  bereinafter  mentioned  took  a solemn  oatb  in  tbe  council- 
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chamber,  that  tliey  would  not  avenge  tbemselves  for  tbe  imjirisonment  they  bad  undergone  in  conse- 
quence of  tbeu-  desu’e  to  go  up  to  tbe  top  of  Mount  Frackmund.” 

And  in  a magisterial  bill  of  feoffment,  relating  to  a pasturage  on  Pilatiis,  are  these  words: — “Peter 
Huttimann  shall  guard  tbe  mountain  and  tbe  way  leading  to  Pilate’s  lake,  as  well  as  be  can,  taking 
care  that  no  one  be  allowed  to  go  near  it,  for  fear  any  barm  should  arise.” 

But  tbe  moimtain  was  haunted  by  other  evil,  or  at  least  questionable,  things,  as  well  as  Pilate. 
There  were  dragons,  which  might  be  seen  licking  tbe  salt  exudations  from  tbe  damp,  sticky  rocks; 
and  there  were  little  gnomes  or  dwarfs,  and  bags,  who  haunted  tbe  woods,  and  sometimes  belaboured 
intruders  with  sticks  and  stones ; a practice  which  they  appear  still  to  indulge  in,  occasionally,  when 
tbe  wind  Avbistles  round  the  peaks. 

People  had  full,  or  at  least  partial,  faith  in  such  agencies  formerly,  and  Caspar  Steiner,  writing 
about  tbe  gnomes  of  Mount  Pilatus  in  bis  “ Germano-IIelveto-Sparta,”  says: — “The  strange  things 
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'which  have  formerly  occurred  with  regard  to  the  dwarfs  and  gnomes,  who  dwell  in  the  chasms  and 
concealed  passages  within  this  mountain,  are  rightly  considered  to  be  prwstigias  et  illusiones^ — wily 
tricks  and  illusions;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  parts  it  is  haunted  and  disturbed  by  evil 
spirits  which  have  often  grievously  beguiled  and  injured  the  cowherds,” 

But  there  are  not  many  such  disturbances  now  among  the  ravines  and  rocks,  and  the  spirits 
which  inhabit  the  Bliittler  and  Bellevue  Hotel  are  not  of  the  bad  sort,  for  they  would  be  quite 
ready  to  give  a kind  welcome  to  the  travelling  student  of  Salamanca  himself,  provided  he  could  pay 
his  bill.  Indeed,  Ilerr  Bliittler  has  quite  completed  the  exorcism  of  the  justly  ill-famed  track  which 
formerly  led  up  the  mountain,  and  has  put  the  ascents  to  the  Tomlishorn,  Chriesiloch,  and  Esel 
into  quite  good  order.  Accordingly  it  is  no  longer  the  feat  which  once  it  was  to  ascend  Pilatus ; 
often  several  hundred  persons  visit  it  in  the  course  of  one  day,  and  they  have  the  choice  of  several 
different  roads,  each  of  them  with  its  own  especial  recommendation. 

The  two  principal  starting  places  for  those  intending  to  make  the  ascent  are  Ilergis-wil,  if  they 
approach  the  mountain  from  the  Lucerne  or  Eigi  side,  and  Alpnach  if  they  come  from  Interlachen  or 
over  the  Briinig.  Those  who  arrive  in  the  morning  had  better  at  once  make  for  the  Tomlishorn, 
as  the  view  thence  is  seen  to  best  advantage  early  in  the  day,  while  that  from  the  Esel  is  at  its 
best  in  the  evening.  Botanists  and  mineralogists  had  better  bring  their  largest  specimen-boxes  'with 
them,  for  they  will  find  abundant  spoils;  and  those  who  love  flowers  may  expect  to  revel  in  such  a 
bountiful  supply  of  glorious  Alpine  roses  as  will  make  them  quite  forget  the  numerous  other  blossoms 
which  so  beautifully  adorn  the  High  Alps.  As  for  those  who  come  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
view,  surely  they  must  be  more  than  satisfied. 

After  ascending  the  Ivlimsenhorn,  and  climbing  painfully  up  the  dull,  steep,  pebbly  slope,  our 
further  progress  is  completely  obstructed  by  a precipitous,  insurmountable  wall  of  white  limestone, 
which  stands  exactly  across  our  path.  Creeping  through  a dark,  chimney-like  hole,  called  the 
Chriesiloch,  we  suddenly  emerge,  as  if  by  magic,  into  the  brilliant  sunshine,  and  see  the  great,  calm 
world  lying  beneath  us  in  a setting  of  purple  mist.  It  is  impossible  to  look  on  such  a scene  as 
this  without  profound  emotion ; but  it  is  also  impossible  to  analyze  one’s  sensations,  and  it  is  anything 
but  desirable  to  attempt  to  describe  them  in  the  visitor’s  book,  unless  one’s  enthusiasm  be  so  great  as 
to  need  damping. 

When  we  have  somewhat  recovered  ourselves  and  are  able  to  take  in  the  various  features  in  the  scene 
before  us,  we  may  notice  that  the  mountains  in  the  cast  and  south-east  are  the  Alps  of  IJri  and  Unter- 
walden ; the  mass  of  bright,  silvery  heads  in  the  south  and  south-west  belong  to  the  wonderful  region  of 
the  Bernese  Oberland ; and  at  our  feet,  clothed  in  loveliest  blue  and  green,  nestle  the  blooming  shores  of 
tlie  Lake  of  Lucerne, 

Most  people,  as  they  come  down  from  the  mountain  and  return  once  more  to  the  dusty  ways  of  the 
world,  will  sympathize  with  Till  Eulenspiegel  in  his  longing  to  go  aside  somewhere  and  weej)  imsecn. 

“ I wish  I were  a bird  ! ” sighs  some  poetically-minded  individual ; and  certainly  it  docs  seem  as  if  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  be  a sparrow-hawk  or  a merry  lark,  or  even  a robin  or  tomtit  or  tree-creeper.  Yes, 
I should  like  to  be  a bird,  as  I cannot  be  a happy  cow-keeper  on  some  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
pasturages  about  Pilatus,  such  as  the  Frackmimd-Alp,  Gochwiind-Alp,  Bonern,  Briindelen-Alp,  Liitholds- 
matt,  and  Laub-Alp. 
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Both  lives  are  Ml  of  peril,  however,  especially  that  of  the  bird,  to  whom  very  little  protection  is 
afforded.  Any  one  in  Lncerne  can  get  a shooting-licence  for  ten  francs,  and  for  another  six  francs  he  can 
take  his  dog  with  him,  so  that  a regular  war  of  extermination  is  waged  against  everything  that  has  breath 
and  can  boast  of  wings  or  tail.  There  is  very  little  game  left  in  the  canton  of  Lncerne  in  consequence. 
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and  what  little  there  is  has  fled  for  refuge  to  the  quiet  ravines  and  woods  of  Pilatus,  and  the  mountains 
of  Entlibnch. 

The  dwarfs,  who  used  once  to  protect  all  the  wild  animals,  have  all  emigrated ; and  there  is  not  one 
left  to  take  pity  on  the  poor  frightened  creatures,  or  to  tumble  a sporting  magistrate  down  the  rocks  now 
and  then,  as  a caution  to  the  rest — a thing  which  they  are  said  to  have  done  to  a certain  Heinrich 
Immlin.  This  functionary  was  ascending  Mount  Pilatus  in  pursuit  of  chamois,  when  he  encountered  a 
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whose  sliy  habits  preserve  them  from  total  extermination;  and  there  are  also  jharmigan  and  Greek 
partridges. 

In  April  and  May,  when  spring  is  beginning  to  weave  her  garlands  in  the  tops  of  the  beech-trees,  and 
the  song  of  the  thrush  echoes  cheerily  through  the  valleys,  in  the  still  early  dawn  before  the  sun  is  risen, 
you  may  now  and  then  catch  the  sound  of  a peculiar  call-note.  It  comes  from  the  heights  above,  and  is 
clear,  short,  and  sharp  as  the  tap  of  a bird’s  beak.  After  being  repeated  several  times — now  in  a higher, 
now  in  a lower  key — it  is  followed  by  a sort  of  gurgling,  long-drawn,  rolling  cadence,  and  then  the  cry  is 
repeated  again  and  again.  The  sportsman  recognises  it  at  once  as  the  call-note  of  the  black-cock,  or  heath- 
cock,  and  taking  his  gun  down  from  the  wall,  he  will  start  off  up  the  mountain,  in  the  mist  and  darkness, 
so  that  he  may  reach  the  bird’s  favourite  breeding-place  before  sunrise.  The  greatest  possible  caution  is 
necessary  ; for  the  bird,  though  stupid,  is  excessively  shy,  and  not  like  its  larger  cousin,  the  capercailzie, 
blind  with  love.  It  is  a handsome  creature,  with  dark  shining  plumage,  white  bands  on  the  wings,  and 
a forked,  lyre-shaped  tail,  which  will  probably  be  used  to  ornament  the  sportsman’s  hat  hereafter.  It 
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dwarf  who  forbade  him  to  go  any  higher.  As  he  persisted  in  doing  so,  however,  the  little  man  threw  him 
down  among  the  rocks,  where  he  lay  for  some  time,  and  was  at  last  found  by  his  friends  half  dead.  Hans 
Bucher,  the  under-bailiff,  too,  who  was  a zealous  fisherman  and  sportsman,  met  Avith  a similar  fate.  He 
was  fishing  for  trout  in  the  Kiimlig,  on  Mount  Pilatus,  Avhen  one  of  these  same  protectors  of  animal  life 
came  up,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and,  half  throttling  him,  said,  “You  are  one  of  those  Avho  have  already 
done  more  than  enough  in  the  Avay  of  di-iving  and  tormenting  my  animals  ! ” and  the  man  suffered  so 
much  from  the  rencontre  that  he  had  to  abstain  from  sport  ever  after.  Some  such  example  as  this  is  now 
again  urgently  needed  to  prevent  the  mountain  from  being  entirely  deserted. 

Tbo  best  game  to  be  found  in  the  Canton  of  Lucerne  at  present  are  the  capercailzie  and  black  game. 
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want  to  shoot  these  birds  must  be  sportsmen  of  the  true  type,  and  imderstand  their  call-note,  since  it  is 
only  when  they  are  mad  with  jealousy  of  some  suspected  rival  that  they  come  within  gunshot.  There  is 
more  poetry  about  this  kind  of  sport  than  in  firing  at  the  much-persecuted  Alpine  hare,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

It  must  have  been  fear  which  originally  drove  this  timid  animal  out  of  the  valleys,  and  away  from  its 
favourite  cabbage  and  turnip  fields  up  into  the  mountains,  and  made  an  Alpine  hare  of  it.  But  it  was  so 
long  ago  that  it  has  altered  considerably  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  has  turned  into  a Lepiis  vanalilis,  or 
changeable  hare,  Kature  having  given  it  a great  advantage  over  its  brother,  the  field-hare,  by  changing 
the  colour  of  its  coat  according  to  the  seasons. 


takes  its  stand  on  the  top  of  some  tall  fir-tree  or  rock,  or  sometimes  in  an  open  space  in  the  midst  of  a 
wood,  and  then  bends  its  head,  stretches  its  wings,  and  erects  its  fan-lik  tail,  while  the  puffy  red  rings 
round  its  eyes  swell  and  become  of  a deeper  nolour,  and  the  bird  utters  the  peculiar  call  already  mentioned, 
which  is  addressed  to  the  grey  hens  who  are  feeding  among  the  budding  bushes  close  by,  and  respond  by 
low,  soft  chirps.  The  hens  become  the  property  of  whichever  cock  is  the  strongest,  and  he  has  to  win 
them  by  a desperate  fight,  in  which  beaks,  wings,  and  claws  all  play  a fierce  part,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
combatants  are  strewed  about  on  all  sides.  The  amateur  sportsman,  who  goes  blazing  wildly  about  on 
Sundays,  will  never  succeed  in  shooting  a black-cock,  unless  he  have  an  enchanted  bullet ; for  those  who 
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The  field-hare  is  greatly  protected  iu  summer  by  the  colour  of  its  fur,  which  is  just  that  of  the  earth ; 
but  in  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  Avith  freshly -fallen  snoAv,  it  labours  under  a disadvantage, 
Avhereas  the  Alpine  hare  dons  a snow-white  coat  in  winter,  and  a grey,  earth-coloured  one  in  summer.  But 
the  animals  differ  also  in  other  respects.  Even  as  the  cowherd  of  the  High  Alps  differs  from  the  field- 
labourer,  and  the  flowers  of  the  Alps  differ  both  in  growth  and  colour  from  their  sisters  in  the  valley,  so, 
too,  the  Alpine  hare  is  stronger,  more  solid  and  sinewy,  more  active  and  lively,  bolder,  cleverer,  and 
perhaps  more  lovable  than  the  stupidly  shy  and  clumsy  Zejms  timidus,  which  is  always  being  persecuted. 
But  destruction  also  threatens  the  Alpine  hare  on  all  sides,  and  in  order  to  exist  at  all  it  is  obliged  to 
confine  itself  to  such  parts  of  the  mountains  as  are  still  clothed  with  wild  forests.  Directly  it  ventures 
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into  the  open  country  and  exposes  its  weak  points  it  is  surrounded  by  danger.  Everything  that  flies  and 
creeps,  from  the  eagle  to  the  hooded  crow,  and  the  always-hungry  raven,  threaten  the  young  ones  in  the 
nest,  as  well  as  the  parents,  with  death.  The  raven,  whose  favourite  haunts  are  the  mountain-forests,  is 
by  no  means  a contemptible  sportsman.  He  is  very  cunning  and  clever,  bold  in  attacking  his  prey,  and 
courageous  when  he  has  to  fight ; and,  when  he  is  particularly  hungry,  he  will  attack  a weakly  lamb  or 
defenceless  hare,  instead  of  a mouse  or  mole.  Otherwise  the  Alpine  hare  leads  a merry  life,  and  revels, 
like  the  marmot,  in  herbs  and  grass  as  long  as  the  summer  lasts.  Its  diet  is,  no  doubt,  often  meagre  in 
the  winter,  much  more  meagre  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  Hotel  National  and  the  Schweizerhof,  to 
whose  hospitable  board  the  siren  Lucerne  is  now  inviting  us. 
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l)y  the  grand-looking  church  of  St.  Leodegar,  with  its  graceful  hell-towers,  which  stands  half-way 
up  the  slope,  and  rears  its  head  above  all  the  surrounding  roofs ; then  there  are  the  Mediaeval 
watch-towers,  built  on  the  remains  of  the  old  fortifications,  and  the  beautiful  new  Eeuss  Bridge, 
which  leads  from  the  railway  station  and  landing  place  to  the  splendid  quay,  with  its  glorious  avenue  of 
nhestnuts,  where  crowds  of  fashionable  people  may  be  seen  in  the  summer-time. 

This,  the  first  view  which  visitors  get  of  Lucerne,  gives  the  idea  of  a much  larger  place  than  it 
actually  is,  for  the  real  town  is  hidden  by  the  grand-looking  hotels  which  are  her  especial  pride  and 
■characteristic. 


We  hid  adieu  to  old  Pilatus;  and,  with  a gallant  company  of  tourists,  go  on  hoard  the  steamer 
at  Hergiswil,  and  are  quickly  conveyed  across  the  transparent  waters  to  the  pleasant  nook  in  the 
lake  where  the  smiling  water-sprite  sits  enthroned  amid  gentle  slopes  and  gardens.  The  town  very 
soon  comes  in  sight,  and  there  rise  before  us  the  old,  well-known  towers  and  pointed  turrets,  with 
villas  smiling  out  of  the  green  trees  and  along  the  shore,  and  the  Eigi  and  Pilatus  standing  like 
twin  citadels  one  on  either  side.  As  we  draw  nearer  and  nearer  we  see  grand  lines  of  houses, 
magnificent  edifices  of  various  kinds,  and  stately-looking  hotels.  We  are  especially  struck  on  landmg 
by  the  hoary  old  tower  called  the  Water  Tower,  which  is  Lucerne’s  badge,  and  which  stands  at 
the  end  of  the  equally  ancient  covered  bridge  known  as  the  Kapellhriicke ; then  our  eye  is  caught 
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light  was  all  that  could  find  its  way  through  the  small  round  window-panes,  and  the  smoke  was  allowed  to 
disperse  itself  as  best  it  might  through  the  joints  in  the  rafters  until  it  was  lost  in  the  straw  or  shingles  of 
the  roof. 

You  would  look  in  vain  for  any  such  old  stork’s  nest  now.  More  than  four  dozen  hotels  and  pensions 
of  various  degrees  of  excellence  have  arisen  as  if  by  magic,  and  in  them  alone  there  is  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  the  whole  normal  population  of  the  town,  which  amounts  to  about  eleven  thousand.  The  well- 
known  Schweizerhof  can  dine  nearly  four  hundred  guests  at  once  in  its  splendid  dining-room.  This  is, 
indeed,  a model  hotel,  and  would  take  precedence  of  all  in  the  town,  and  maybe  in  the  countiy,  if  there 
were  no  Hotel  National ; but  it  is  outdone  by  the  latter  as  regards  both  the  spaciousness  of  its  rooms  and 
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How  much  water  must  have  flowed  down  the  Eeuss  since  the  old  times  when  her  only  loreign  visitors 
were  travelling  merchants  and  storks  ! The  latter  made  their  nests  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  which  were 
of  wood  in  those  days,  and  so  the  place  was  called  “the  little  wooden  stork-town.”  In  other  lands  we 
have  seen  marble  replaced  by  wood,  or  falling  in  the  course  of  years  into  decay,  whereas  in  Lucerne 
wood  and  straw  have  been  exchanged  for  marble,  and  cottages  have  been  superseded  by  palaces  filled  with 
every  imaginable  comfort  and  luxury.  This  has  all  been  accomplished  within  the  last  four  centuries,  for 
before  that  time  there  was  not  a single  house  of  stone,  and  even  the  inns  were  old  rickety  wooden 
buildings,  with  rooms  so  small  and  low  that  no  full-grown  man  could  stand  upright  in  them.  A very  dim 
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the  refilled  and  tasteful  luxury  of  all  its  appointments.  Everything  here  is  done  in  great  style,  and  those 
who  are  not  obliged  to  look  twice  at  their  money  before  spending  it,  will  no  doubt  find  themselves  better  ■ 
off  in  the  Hotel  National  than  in  the  good  “ Eossli  ” on  the  Miihlenplatz,  or  in  the  “ Engel  ” in  Pfister- 
gasse,  though  they  would  probably  be  able  to  study  national  character  better  here  than  among  the  bored, 
worn-out  grandees  of  England,  Germany,  Eussia,  and  America,  who  congregate  in  the  aristocratic  quarter. 
But  the  grand  hotels  and  gardens  on  the  quay  possess  one  great  charm — one,  too,  which  never  loses  its 
freshness  or  becomes  wearisome,  and  that  is,  the  view  of  the  lake  and  the  calm  beautiful  mountains 
beyond.  These,  however,  we  may  also  enjoy  as  we  stroll  along  the  shore,  or  sit  in  the  shady  chestnut 
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avenue.  If  we  desire  a wider  horizon  we  have  but  to  ascend  the  delightful  slopes  behind  the  town,  and 
at  Gutsch,  the  height  of  Allenwinden,  or  at  the  “ Three  Limes,”  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
ost  lovely  scenery. 

Lucerne  has  often  been  compared  with  Zurich,  but  the  resemblance  between  the  two  is  merely  super- 
ficial. Each  stands  on  a lake ; each  is  intersected  by  a river,  in  one  case  the  Eeuss,  in  the  other  the 
Limmat,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions ; and  each  has  a glorious  view  of  the  distant 
Alps ; but  here  the  likeness  ceases,  and  when  weighed  in  the  balances  it  will  be  found  that  science, 
industry,  and  manufactures  cause  Ziu-ich’s  scale  to  descend  heavily,  while  Lucerne’s  mounts  high  in  the 
air.  Lucerne  has  no  trade,  and  her  chief  occupation  consists  in  managing  her  hotels  and  attending  to  her 
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summer  visitors — not  a very  arduous  one,  it  must  be  confessed ; but  this  is  no  discredit  to  her,  being 
merely  a natural  result  of  her  past  history,  which  has  at  times  led  her  through  dark  paths  under  the 
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guidance  of  aliens,  and  those  who  were  enemies  to  the  fatherland.  But  no  doubt  in  time  Lucerne  will 
develop  her  many  resources  and  become  all  that  she  ought  to  be. 
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If,  as  some  maintain,  Lucerne  took  her  name  from  the  Latin  hicerna,  a “light,”  there  have  been  times 
enough  in  the  course  of  her  existence  when  the  name  must  have  seemed  either  a mockery  or  approjjriate 
only  on  the  luciis  a non  lucendo  principle,  for  her  light  was  extinguished  and  the  most  profound  darkness 
brooded  over  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

Shall  we  go  back  to  the  year  1531,  when  Lucerne  and  the  other  forest  cantons  confronted  Zurich  on  the 
field  of  battle  at  Kappel  ? or  shall  we  tell  how  the  Jesuits  were  called  in,  in  1574,  and  how  in  1586  the 
disastrous  Golden  League  was  formed,  which  sowed  discord  and  dissension  among  the  Confederates  ? Shall 
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we  give  an  account  of  the  Peasants’  war,  the  various  bloody  religious  wars,  and  the  miserable  Sonderbund  war  ? 
Xay,  if  we  want  to  furbish  up  our  history,  we  shall  do  so  more  pleasantly  by  going  to  the  lake  of  Sempach, 
which  lies  between  Sursee  and  the  heights  of  Sempach,  and  recalls  the  sublime  story  of  the  9th  July,  1386, 
when  the  Austrian  army  encountered  the  Confederates  in  a fierce  contest  on  this  spot,  and  the  day  was 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  by  the  self-devotion  of  Arnold  von  Winkelried,  the  knight  of  Ilnterwalden — 

“He  of  battle-mart jT’s  chief, 

^Hio,  to  recall  his  daunted  peei’s, 

For  victory  shaped  an  open  space 
By  gath’ring  vith  a wide  embrace 
Into  his  single  heart  a sheaf 
Of  fatal  Austrian  spears  ! ” 
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Duke  Leopold  and  the  flower  of  the  nobility  fell  on  this  occasion,  together  with  flfty-one  men  of  Lucerne 
and  their  general,  the  noble  old  magistrate,  Peter  von  Gundoldingen.  The  only  monument  which  posterity 
has  raised  to  their  memory  is  the  small  chapel  near  Sempach,  where  a few  bad  pictures  and  worse  rhymes 
commemorate  the  battle  and  the  names  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it. 

The  Swiss  Guards,  who  fell  on  the  fatal  10th  of  August,  1792,  while  defending  the  Eoyal  Family  of 
Prance,  have  had  a much  grander  memorial  erected  to  them.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  height  of 
Wcsemlin,  in  the  shade  of  some  beautiful  trees,  and  just  above  a green  basin-shaped  hollow  filled  with  water. 
It  is  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  and,  apart  from  its  associations,  is  of  the  highest  intrinsic  value  as  a work  of 
art.  The  colossal  lion,  modelled  by  the  genius  of  Thorwaldsen,  lies  in  a dark  hollow  severely  wounded  and 
at  the  point  of  death ; but  he  is  dying  like  a hero,  and  to  the  last  gasp  his  strong  paws  defend  the  shield 
with  the  golden  lilies.  An  inscription  was  placed  over  it  more  than  fifty  years  ago  : Ilelvetioi'iim  fidci  ac 
virtutl^'^  (“To  the  valour  and  fidelity  of  the  Swiss”),  with  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  the  defence  of 
the  Tuileries  underneath.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  however,  some  Frenchman  has  composed  the  following 
linos — which,  as  he  imagines,  arc  a more  faithful  exponent  of  the  sentiments  of  the  intelligent  spectator  : 

“ Fideles  au  serment  que  I’erreur  a clicte, 

Gunoreux  defenseurs  d’une  injuste  querelle, 

Vous,  morts  en  combattant  centre  la  liberte, 

Vous  meritiez  bien  mieux  d’ avoir  vecu  ponr  elle.” 

“ Fighting  against  liberty ! ” These  words  remind  us  of  the  wicked  governor  who  fell  at  Iviissnacht, 
— which,  though  not  actually  in  the  canton,  is  usually  one  of  the  excursions  made  from  Lucerne. 

“Oh  ! but  we  know  all  about  that,  and  we  really  can’t  stand  any  more  of  it,”  cries  some  one  impa- 
tiently. Well,  wc  promise  that  this  shall  be  our  last  allusion  to  William  Tell;  but  as  Niissnacht  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  important  act  in  his  life-drama,  a few  words  must  be  allowed  us.  Near  this  village  was 
the  celebrated  “ Hollow  Way,”  where  Schiller  makes  his  hero  utter  the  well-known  monologue,  which,  on 
fine  summer-days,  Tell’s  unfortunate  ghost  is  condemned  to  hear  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  the  lips 
of  juvenile  collegians,  bearded  men,  sweetly  lisping  young  ladies,  and  full-grown  women. 

What  is  the  picture  drawn  for  us  of  the  scene  in  our  own  homes  by  fancy,  and  what  is  the  actual 
reality  as  it  now  appears  before  our  eyes?  All  that  now  remains  to  be  seen  of  the  “ Hollow  Way  ” is  a 
good  carriage-road  leading  to  Immensee  and  Art.  There  is  nothing  in  the  least  romantic  about  it,  and 
it  is  too  wide  for  any  wedding-party,  and  still  less  for  a single  woman,  to  bar  the  way  along  it.  The 
narrow  part  has,  indeed,  well-nigh  disappeared  altogether,  and  Tell’s  hiding-place  is  reduced  to  a small 
clump  of  trees  and  bushes,  near  which,  on  the  spot  where  Gessler  fell,  stands  a chapel  adorned  with  frescoes 
by  the  village  painter. 

On  a hill  near  the  Kiissnacht  road  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  in  which  Gessler  intended  to  imprison 
Tell ; but  they  are  very  insignificant,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  however  imaginative,  to  get  up 
much  sentiment  about  them. 

All  the  old  castles,  of  which  there  were  several  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  fallen  by  degrees,  but  the 
taste  of  the  present  day  seems  to  incline  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  Mediceval  style  of  architecture ; aiid, 
though  Neuhabsburg,  a very  interesting  castle  belonging  to  the  noble  Count  and  Emperor  Eudolf  von 
Habsburg,  has  sunk  into  decay,  another  much  grander  edifice,  built  in  the  newest  French  style,  has 
been  erected  immediately  in  front  of  it  by  some  nineteenth-century  lordling,  at  present  unknown  to  fame. 
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Ilowever,  all  modern  builders  of  houses  have  not  the  same  taste,  happily,  and  there  are  some  new  dwellings 
which  look  home-like  and  hospitable.  Many  a chateau  has  been  turned  into  a boarding-house,  and  many 
a boarding-house  has  been  built  on  the  same  scale  as  a chateau  ; but  none  of  the  doings  of  the  old  brood 
of  robber-knights  have  been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  revived.  As  to  historical  monuments,  while  some  have 
been  destroyed  others  have  been  erected,  and  no  doubt  there  arc  many  which  we  have  not  visited ; but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  one  is  a good  deal  like  another,  and  few  of  them  are  more  than  five  hundred,  fewer 
still  more  than  a thousand,  or  a couple  of  thousand,  years  old. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  noteworthy  object  of  interest  in  Lucerne,  which,  though  situated  near  the 
modern  monument  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  boasts  an  antiquity  of  more  than  a thousand,  more  than  two 
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thousand,  more  than  six  thousand  years.  In  fact,  it  has  lived  through  several  ages  of  the  world’s  history , 
and  has  such  things  to  tell  us  as  we  do  not  hear  every  day. 

It  is  the  grandest  memorial  in  Lucerne,  and  its  foundations  were  laid  at  a time  when  the  great 
Eeuss  glacier  extended  hither  from  the  St.  Gotthard,  and  covered  the  whole  district.  Though  of  small 
dimensions,  this,  the  Glacier-garden  of  Lucerne,  as  it  is  called,  is  a highly  interesting  spot  of  ground. 
Visitors  to  it  will  find  a portion  of  the  sandstone  ridge  which  strikes  in  a north-westerly  direction  from 
the  town  here  laid  bare  and  exposed  to  view,  the  superincumbent  earth  and  boulder-drift  having  been 
cleared  away  in  1872.  In  this  sandstone  there  are  large  holes,  some  basin-shaped,  some  funnel-like,  as 
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much  as  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  as  cleverly  rounded  as  if  they  had  been  constructed  by  the  hands  of  man. 
At  the  bottom  arc  a number  of  colossal  stone  balls,  some  of  them  weighing  several  hundredweight. 

People  who  like  fairy  tales  will  be  inclined  to  think  they  have  discovered  a kitchen-  or  grist-mill 
belonging  to  some  old  giant ; for  there  are  the  stone  pots  and  mortars  and  millstones  which  the  ancient 
Titans  used  to  grind  their-  corn,  until  they  were  disturbed  in  their  haunts  and  forced  to  fiee  to  the 
mountains,  leaving  their  rude  implements  behind  them.  Giants  there  were,  no  doubt,  but  they  were  Ice 
and  Water,  and  the  geologist  recognises  their  handiwork  in  what,  to  the  unscientific,  look  like  gigantic 
pots  and  cauldrons.  In  fact,  what  wo  see  before  us  is  the  work  of  a glacier ; and  between  the  holes  we 
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see  unmistakable  traces  of  its  action  in  the  strim,  furrows,  and  scratches  which  a glacier  invariably  makes 
when  it  moves  over  a hard  solid  surface. 

But  what  caused  these  great  cauldron-like  hollows  ? 'Well,  similar  holes  are  being  constantly  made 
in  our  day  at  the  foot  of  waterfalls,  and  in  the  beds  of  highly-inclined  watercourses ; in  fact,  the  same 
thing  may  occur  wherever  there  is  running  water  flowing  along  a stony  channel,  if  only  it  be  rapid  and 
impetuous  enough  to  catch  up  the  loose  pebbles  it  may  encounter,  and  whirl  them  round  and  round  with 
sufficient  force. 

Kot  that  these  holes  at  Lucerne  originated  in  this  way,  for  there  are  neither  cliffs  nor  waterfalls 
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anywhere  near.  They  were  formed  by  the  glacier,  as  we  have  said  before.  Here  and  there,  there  were 
great  fissures,  extending  thi’ough  the  whole  thickness  of  the  ice,  and  into  these  would  fall  not  only  the 
water,  as  it  melted,  but  also  blocks  of  stone -from  the  moraines,  which  the  glacier  had  brought  along  with 
it  from  the  Alps.  These  falling  on  the  softer  sandstone  beneath,  were  rolled  and  twisted  about  for  so 
long  a time  that  at  last  they  made  the  huge  basin-like  holes  which  we  now  see.  The  harder  the  blocks 
which  slipped  down  the  opening  in  the  glacier,  and  the  more  impetuously  the  water  rushed  down  upon 
them,  so  much  the  more  wildly  did  these  glacier-mills  work,  and  so  much  the  deeper  wnre  the  holes 
they  made. 

The  Lucerne  millstones  have  been  brought  from  a great  distance ; some  of  them  from  the  granite-gneiss 
of  Upper  TJri,  and  some  from  the  Jurassic,,  cretaceous,  and  nummulitic  formations  which  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Alps. 

Herr  Amrein-Troller,  the  owner  of  the  Glacier-garden,  may  boast  of  being  the  possessor  of  the  most 
ancient  and  most  interesting  relic  in  Lucerne ; and,  thanks  to  the  intelligence  with  which  he  pursues  his 
excavations,  he  is  constantly  bringing  fresh  wonders  to  light. 

Lucerne’s  summer  visitors,  however,  being  butterflies  who  delight  in  the  sunshine,  will  look  with 
something  of  a shiver  at  Nature’s  ancient  laboratory,  and  will  congratulate  themselves  that  she  got  over 
most  of  her  rough  work  before  their  day,  and  that  her  present  operations  are  carried  on  in  the  midst 
of  light  and  warmth,  green  trees,  and  fragrant  flowers. 
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“Look  -wliat  streaks 

Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east ; 

Night’s  tapers  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  daj- 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops.” 

Shakspere. 

ANY  anotlier  mountain  in  Switzerland  miglit  claim  to  rank  as  liigli  as  the  Eigi  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  if  the  only  thing  to  he  taken  into  account  were  the  view 
visible  from  its  summit. 

Those,  for  instance,  who  have  been  undergoing  the  whey-cure  on  the  Weissenstein, 
and  have  ascended  to  the  still  more  elevated  part  of  the  mountain  called  the  Hasenmatt, 
and  those,  too,  who  have  stood  on  the  top  of  the  popular  Seelisberg  “Kiinzli,”  or  “pulpit,” 
gazing  over  a world  of  lake  and  mountain,  will  all  discourse  enthusiastically  of  the  special 
advantages  of  their  own  favourite  points  of  view,  and  declare  that  there  is  nothing  finer, 
there  can  be  nothing  finer  in  the  Avorld  ! But  no  sooner  is  the  Eigi  mentioned  than  we  feel 
that  neither  extent  of  jirospect,  nor  altitude,  nor  beauty  are  of  any  avail  unless  they  be 
combined  with  renown.  Even  a mountain  cannot  do  Avithout  rcnoAAm. 

When,  the  Eigi  had  taken  leaAm  of  the  kingdom  of  Neptune,  and  had  succeeded  in 
lifting  his  dripping  head  and  broad  back  out  of  the  melancholy  Avavcs  and  into  the  light  of  day,  he  seems 
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to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  become  famous  at  any  cost.  But  people  who  propose  to  themselves  such  an 
aim  as  this  must  be  wise  enough  to  separate  from  the  multitude,  for  it  is  only  by  taking  up  an  isolated 
position  that  it  is  possible  to  attract  mueh  attention  or  to  be  interesting,  unless  one  happens  to  be  a head 
taller  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Eigi  accordingly  soon  severed  all  connection  with  his  neighbours 
in  the  south ; and,  while  they  reared  their  heads  to  heaven  in  jealous  emulation  one  of  another,  he  waited 
quietly  until  the  waters  had  dispersed  and  everything  was  reduced  to  geographical  order.  That  which 
at  first  had  been  an  island  soon  became  a continent;  and,  when  the  mountain  looked  round,  he  found 
himself  standing  alone  and  solitary,  with  loAvlands  on  one  side  and  highlands  on  the  other,  and  the  lakes 
of  Lucerne,  Zug,  Lowerz,  and  Aeger  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood. 

He  was  alone.  Ho  other  mountain  came  close  enough  to  tread  upon  his  toes,  and  his  nearest  neighbour 
and  rival  was  Pilatus,  who  looked  at  him  across  the  lake  from  the  south.  However,  the  position  of  each 
was  ii-revocably  fixed  by  this  time ; and,  as  to  making  a name,  well,  at  all  events  there  was  no  hurry 
about  it.  Meantime  the  mountain  grew  old,  very  old,  and  began  visibly  to  decay  and  crumble.  Its 
slopes  and  level  surfaces  had  long  since  been  covered  with  woods  and  primseval  forests,  and  the  extensive 
plateaux  and  quiet  valleys  on  its  summit,  though  never  yet  trodden  by  human  feet,  were  well  stocked 
with  such  birds  and  animals  as  frequent  the  Alps.  No  one  else  came,  and  the  spirit  of  the  mountain 
remained  quite  undisturbed  in  the  seclusion  of  his  forests,  sometimes  wrapping  himself  up  closely  in  his 
cloud-mantle,  sometimes  looking  down  from  his  rocky  citadel  upon  the  surrounding  country,  and  counting 
the  sunrises  and  sunsets  and  the  years  and  centuries  as  they  passed  over  his  head. 

Meantime,  many  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  valley  below.  The  woodman’s  axe  had  been  at 
work  in  the  forests,  letting  in  daylight  and  clearing  open  spaces  about  the  shore  of  the  lake ; groups  of 
huts  had  grown  up  here  and  there;  heathenism  had  disappeared;  crosses  had  been  erected  in  a few 
places,  and  the  sound  of  the  convent-bell  might  be  heard  summoning  the  scattered  population  day  by  day 
to  the  agricultural  labours  which  they  pursued  in  common  around  the  cloistered  walls.  In  time  the  clusters 
of  huts  became  villages,  surrounded  by  well-tilled  fields,  and  the  green  meadows  were  filled  with  herds  of 
cattle,  some  of  which  were  already  beginning  to  make  their  way  up  the  hills.  Signs  of  life,  too,  began  to 
appear  round  about  the  foot  of  the  old  mountain,  and  places  began  to  spring  up  on  its  borders,  which  were 
afterwards  greatly  developed,  and  are  now  well  known  as  Art,  Immensee,  Goldau,  Seewen,  Lowerz, 
Ingenbohl,  Brunnen,  Gersau,  Viznau,  "Weggis,  Greppen,  and  Kiissnacht.  From  these  various  places  out- 
posts were  sent  forth  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  in  the  shape  of  rough,  brown  chalets,  and  soon  the 
lonely  forests  of  the  Eigi  were  enlivened  by  the  tinkle  of  cow-bells  and  the  shouts  of  the  herdsmen.  But 
in  spite  of  all  this,  the  mountain  had  not  made  itself  a name.  Soon,  however,  there  appeared  the  first  ray 
of  the  golden  glory  which  w'as  hereafter  to  encii’cle  its  brow.  At  the  time  when  the  three  Tells  met  at 
Griitli,  when  the  lowly  were  crushed  and  the  proud  had  it  all  their  own  way,  when,  in  fact,  the  land  was 
groaning  under  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  rule  of  Austrian  governors,  it  happened  that  there  were  three 
pious  sisters  dwelling  at  Art,  whose  beauty  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  profligate  and  tyrannical  lord  of 
Schwanau,  who  persecuted  them  cruelly,  until  it  seemed  that  no  other  means  of  escaj)e  remained  open  to 
them  save  flight.  Accordingly,  one  night  they  made  their  way  up  into  the  then  pathless  wilderness  on  the 
Eigi,  and  went  on  until  they  came  to  a spot  just  above  "Weggis,  where  a murmuring  spring  of  cold  water 
gushes  forth  from  the  cracks  in  the  breccia  rock.  Here  they  determined  to  remain,  and  here  they  built 
themselves  a miserable  hut  of  bark.  How  long  they  managed  to  live  in  this  seclusion,  with  no  food  but 
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berries  and  roots,  and  no  soeiety  but  that  of  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  no  one  knows,  but  nothing  more 
was  hoard  of  them  in  the  valley,  and  it  was  not  known  whether  they  were  alive  or  dead.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  they  must  have  been  long  dead  when  the  cow-keepers  of  the  mountain  began  to  notice 
that  three  small,  pale,  glimmering  lights  appeared  every  night  above  a certain  spot  in  the  wood;  and, 
when  at  length  curiosity  induced  them  to  go  and  see  w^hat  was  the  meaning  of  it,  they  found  the  bodies  of 
the  three  sisters  turned  into  mummies  and  lying  by  the  side  of  the  spring.  A chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Archangel  Michael  was  built  on  the  spot,  and  the  spring  was  thenceforth  known  as  the  Sisters’  Fountain ; 
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and,  thanks  to  the  archangel,  the  mountain  was  freed  entirely  and  for  ever  from  all  noxious  ^'crmiu  and 
poisonous  animals. 

The  story  of  the  three  sisters  was  spread  abroad  by  the  herdsmen,  and  was  soon  well  known  every- 
where ; and  a few  pious  souls  would  make  a pilgrimage  to  the  chapel  and  spring,  the  miraculous  healing 
powers  of  which  werc  very  soon  discovered.  Herdsmen,  peasants,  and  pilgrims  were  the  first  to  come,  and 
they  would  say  their  prayers  before  the  picture  of  the  “ Yirgiii  of  the  Cold  Bath,”  and  if  any  one  was 
troubled  by  an  intermittent  fever  or  any  nervous  complaint,  he  would  dij)  himself  three  times  in  the 
ice-cold  water  which  was  collected  in  a wooden  trough,  and  would  go  down  the  mountain  again  firmly 
believing  that  he  had  been  healed.  Thus  it  was  that  people’s  eyes  began  to  be  directed  towards  the  Eigi^ 
and  the  “ Cold  Bath”  acquired  notoriety. 

Some  time  later,  in  the  year  1593,  a monk  who  was  collecting  herbs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain  where  it  slopes  down  towards  Lowerz,  chanced  to  discover  another  spring,  on  the  spot  now 
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called  the  Eigi-Scheideck.  This  was  of  acid,  mineral  water,  and  soon  became  as  celebrated  as  the  other. 
The  old  mountain  was  beginning  to  get  a name. 

Prosaic  individuals,  indeed,  relegate  the  monk  and  his  herbs  to  the  realm  of  fancy,  and  declare  that,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  the  spring  was  discovered  by  some  workmen  who  were  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  building  a small  house  at  Scheideck  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  wishing  to 
undergo  the  whey-cure,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Chancing  to  leave  the  axes,  with  which  they  had  been 
felling  trees,  all  night  in  the  open  air,  they  found  them  in  the  morning  covered  with  rust  owing  to  the 
mineral  water  with  which  the  ground  was  saturated,  and  thus  their  attention  was  drawn  to  the  existence  of 
the  spring. 

The  old  mountain  was  now  no  longer  left  in  solitude,  and  his  visitors  became  more  numerous  still 
when,  in  1C89,  a chapel  was  built  by  a pious  counsellor  of  Art,  to  the  east  of  the  chapel  at  the  Cold  Bath, 
in  a deep,  narrow  valley  which  runs  up  the  mountain  diagonally  from  south-east  to  north-west.  It  was 
intended  at  first  for  the  benefit  of  the  herdsmen  who  pasture  their  cattle  on  the  Eigi  Alps  in  the  summer- 
time ; and  the  little  house  which  he  built  in  addition  served  as  a summer  and  winter  dwelling  for  a few 
Capuchin  monks.  The  chapel  was  consecrated  by  the  papal  nuncio  in  1690,  and  pilgrimages  to  it  speedily 
became  so  frequent  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  a larger  chapel  some  thirty  years  later.  The  place 
was  called  Elosterli,  the  “little  convent.” 

As  plenary  indulgence  was  promised  by  Popes  Clement  XII.  and  Pius  VI.  to  all  who  should  ascend 
the  Eigi,  the  sacred  mountain  was  thronged.  But  the  pilgrimage  was  by  no  means  a pleasant  one  in  those 
days,  as,  when  he  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  pilgrim  found  no  provision  whatever  made  for 
his  comfort,  and  everybody  had  to  find  accommodation  as  best  he  might.  This  inconvenience  of  course  made 
itself  especially  felt  on  high  days  and  holidays,  on  the  vigils  of  great  festivals ; on  St.  Mary  Magdalene’s 
day,  when  the  cow-keepers’  festival  took  place ; on  the  5th  August,  when  the  feast  of  the  “ Queen  of  the 
Mountain”  was  held,  and  on  the  6th  September.  On  these  occasions  the  mountain  was  thronged  with 
pilgrims,  and  its  former  seclusion  was  invaded  by  the  sound  of  chanting  and  ringing  of  bells,  while  sacred 
banners  waved  from  its  summit,  and  dancing  and  drinking  contributed  to  the  general  animation  and 
hilarity.  Even  so  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  arrangements  of  the  bathing  establishment 
at  the  Eigi-Ivaltbad,  or  Cold  Bath,  were  extremely  primitive.  J.  G.  Sulzer,  one  of  the  first  persons  who 
travelled  in  Switzerland,  says: — “The  Cold  Bath  is  a square  plaee  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  a wall  of 
rock,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a hermit’s  hut.  In  the  middle  there  is  a wooden  bath,  which  is  kept  constantly 
full  of  water  by  a spring  which  issues  forth  from  between  two  rocks.  The  water  is  very  cold  and  pure,  and 
quite  free  from  any  mineral  taint.  The  people  who  use  this  bath  keep  all  their  clothes  on  while  they  sit 
in  it.” 

Scarcely  any  one,  however,  as  yet  ascended  the  mountain  for  its  own  sake,  to  see  the  sun-rise  from  the 
toj),  or  to  admu’e  the  surrounding  landscape.  All  who  came  had  some  practical  end  in  view,  for  it  had  not 
yet  entered  people’s  heads  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  beauties  of  Xature,  and  neither  young  men  nor 
young  women  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  their  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  they  gazed  into  the  bright  pure  world 
of  snowy  mountains,  saw  the  Sun  rise  over  the  purple  mountains  of  Appenzell  and  touch  the  Bernese  Alps 
with  his  glowing  finger,  or  watched  the  moon  as  she  bathed  the  whole  valley  beneath  in  her  soft,  misty 
radiance.  Visitors  in  those  days  came  to  drink  whey  or  obtain  indulgence ; and  the  fame  of  the  Eigi  had 
not  yet  reached  its  eulminating  point ; indeed,  a ehange  in  people’s  minds  was  necessary  before  it  could  do  so. 
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In  1729  Haller  had  written  his  poem  called  “The  Alps,”  and  though  involved  and  pedantic  in  style, 
it  did  not  fail  of  its  object,  which  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  Alps,  and  to  induce  people  to  visit 
Switzerland.  But  the  effect  produced  by  Eousseau’s  romance,  “La  nouvellc  Hciloise,”  which  appeared  in 
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1761,  was  far  more  powerful,  for  from  it  people  learnt  something  of  the  pure  and  elevated  enjoy- 
ment to  be  derived  from  intercourse  with  Nature  as  she  is  to  be  found  among  the  Alps,  and  culti- 
vated minds  throughout  Europe  were  profoundly  impressed.  Thenceforth,  Western  Switzerland  became 
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country  and  its  inhabitants  in  his  researches,  and  thereby  induced  thousands  to  visit  it  and  judge  for 
themselves  of  its  attractions, 

Ebel’s  name  is,  moreover,  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Eigi ; for,  besides  assisting  in 
tlie  preparation  of  numerous  maps  and  panoramas  of  Switzerland,  he  took  the  first  panorama  of  the  Eigi 
under  his  especial  surveillance.  He,  too,  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  importance  of  the  Eigi-Culm,  or 
culminating  point  of  the  Eigi,  and  the  future  in  store  for  it ; and  it  was  he  who  advised  the  inn-keeper 
of  Ivldsterli,  Martin  Biirgi,  whose  family  are  now  millionaires,  to  build  an  inn  on  the  summit.  A cottage 
was  first  of  all  built  there  in  1815,  and  the  next  year  an  uncomfortable  little  mountain-inn  with  about  a 
dozen  beds  in  it  was  erected  by  the  aid  of  contributions  from  various  places,  more  especially  Zurich. 

The  next  great  impression  was  produced  by  Schiller’s  grand  poem  “William  Tell.”  Every  one  was 
anxious  to  see  the  place  in  which  the  scene  was  laid,  and  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored  after  the  battle  of 


a favourite  resort  with  sentimental  souls,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  remained  an  almost  unknown  land, 
until  it  was  discovered  by  Saussiire  and  Ebel,  The  first  of  these  won  and  opened  up  the  region  of  the 
High  Alps,  with  its  peaks  and  glaciers  and  icy  deserts ; the  second,  a German  physician  and  naturalist 
belonging  to  Heumark,  explored  and  wrote  descriptions  of  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  including  both  the 
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Waterloo,  visitors  began  to  arrive  in  shoals.  People  wanted  to  see  and  admire  the  grand  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  and  to  refresh  their  spirits  by  the  contemplation  of  the  sublime  and  mighty  mountains.  Then, 
too,  they  joyfully  recognised  the  fact  that  lungs,  which  had  been  choked  with  the  dust  of  cities  and 
poisoned  with  the  vapours  which  are  bred  in  the  plain,  might  derive  great  benefit  from  the  fresh,  pure 
ah’  of  the  Alps ; and  so  the  signal  was  given,  and  from  the  north  of  Europe  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  “ Switzerland  and  the  Eigi  ” became  the  general  watch- words. 

Such  being  the  case,  of  course  it  was  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  the  proper  reception  and 
accommodation  of  these  numerous  visitors,  and  the  old  mountain  became  the  scene  of  energetic  pre- 
parations. One  inn  arose  after  another;  Swiss  speculators  were  not  slow  in  making  the  most  of  the 
wealth  which  the  foreigners  brought  with  them  into  the  country ; and  the  two  together  set  a crown  of 
gold  on  the  head  of  the  old  Eigi.  What  people  long  for  when  they  are  young,  they  sometimes  get  in 
superabundance  when  they  are  old.  Fame  had  come  to  the  Eigi  at  last ; and,  perhaps,  the  spirit  of  the 
mountain  had  a little  too  much  of  it ; but  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  his  guests,  now  that  he  had  once 
summoned  them,  and  so,  leaving  them  in  undisputed  possession  of  his  dominions,  he  crept  away  into  one 
of  his  huge  caverns,  perhaps  the  Stigelfattbalm,  where  he  still  remains,  and  is  said  to  play  all  sorts  of 
tricks  such  as  gnomes  delight  in. 

But  people  became  more  importunate  than  ever;  and  in  the  year  1871  they  began  to  gird  the 
mountain’s  decaying  body  with  iron  rails.  The  panting  steam-engine  now  climbs  up  its  southern  side, 
whistling  shrilly  as  it  goes,  and  there  is  a railway -station  on  the  spot  where  the  three  sisters  once  dwelt, 
far  apart  from  the  world,  in  their  little  bark  hut.  A telegraph  wii’e,  too,  winds  round  the  rocks  to  warn 
the  proud  hotel-keepers  on  the  summit  of  the  approach  of  visitors  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  But 
even  this  was  found  not  to  be  enough,  and  since  the  summer  of  1875  another  railway  has  been  con- 
structed along  the  northern  slope,  beginning  at  Art  and  terminating  at  the  Eigi  Culm.  Starting  from 
Art  at  midday,  the  traveller  may  reach  the  Hotel  Schreiber,  have  his  dinner,  and  be  ready  by  two  o’clock 
to  begin  studying  the  panorama. 

If  we  open  any  of  the  old  guide-books, — Lutz’s  “ Handbook  to  Switzerland  for  the  year  1822,”  for 
example, — several  inns  are  mentioned,  particularly  the  Ox  and  the  White  Horse ; and  we  see  from  good 
old  Biidckcr  that,  even  so  lately  as  twenty  years  ago,  there  were  no  such  grand  hotels  as  there  are  at 
present,  neither  were  the  charges  at  all  extravagant.  The  number  of  the  hotels  is  now  doubled  and  the 
charges  have  doubled  too. 

In  1856,  at  the  Eigi-Culm  Hotel,  you  could  have  a bedroom  for  a franc  and  a half,  or  two  franes ; 
breakfast,  a franc  and  a half ; table  d’hote,  without  wine,  three  francs ; wine,  two  to  three  francs ; but 
now  you  have  to  pay  three  to  six  francs  for  a room,  four  to  five  francs  for  table  d’hote  without  wine ; 
three  to  five  francs  for  wine.  In  those  days  about  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  visitors  would  ascend  the 
mountain  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  but  in  1875  the  numbers  amounted  to  eighty  thousand,  and  that 
in  an  unfavourable  season.  The  hotel-proprietors  hope  that  the  numbers  will  increase  yet  more,  and  if 
they  do  it  is  a question  whether  the  two  thousand  beds,  which  is  the  aggregate  number  furnished  by  all 
the  hotels  on  the  Eigi,  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  great  army  of  admirers. 

But  the  mountain  is  in  good  hands,  and  he  shows  his  gratitude  by  filling  these  same  hands  with  gold. 
In  fact,  the  Eigi  is  a mine  of  gold  and  silver.  In  other  places  people  have  to  dig  for  the  precious  metals, 
with  shovel  and  pickaxe,  and  are  forced  to  toil  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow ; but  here  the  treasure  lies. 
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upon  the  surface.  The  pure,  silvery  atmosphere  is  coined  into  five-franc  pieces,  and  the  golden  glow  of  sun- 
rise and  sunset  into  napoleons  : a species  of  minting  which  has  lately  been  taken  in  hand  by  a large  company 
calling  itself  the  “ Eegina  Montium,”  an -appellation  which  they  justify  by  going  back  to  the  fifteenth 
century  and  quoting  Dekan  von  Bonstetten,  who  placed  the  Eigi  in  the  centre  of  the  eight  old  cantons. 


viz:jau. 

called  it  the  heart  of  Switzerland  and  Europe,  and  bestowed  upon  it  the  grand  surname  of  “ Mons  Eegina.” 
According  to  some  people,  Eigi  is  indeed  a corruption  of  regina;  but  others,  not  satisfied  with  this,  have 
dug  still  further,  and  because  the  Eigi  is  a mountain  of  particularly  mild  aspect,  they  try  to  derive  its 
name  from  mojis  rigidus.,  “ the  iron-sided  mountain.”  With  an  equal  amount  of  reason,  Gemmi  has  been 
derived  from  gcmitus.,  “a  sigh,”  because  the  traveller  generally  sighs  with  weariness  while  crossing  the 
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pass ; according  to  which  idea,  a good  many  mountains  in  Switzerland  might  justly  share  the  same 
appellation.  Other  persons,  again,  timidly  suggest  that  the  name  may  he  derived  from  the  old  word 
rihe  ox  rige,  “a  row,”  in  allusion  to  the  way  in  which  its  strata  are  deposited;  and  so  on,  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum. 

Unfortunately,  the  “ Eegina-Montium  Joint-Stoek  Company  for  digging  after  hidden  treasure  ” had  not 
made  sufficiently  sure  of  their  groimd,  and  if  they  did  not  meet  with  sand,  they  found  something  nearly 
as  had.  For  the  Eigi  is  eomposed  of  a hrecciated  rock  with  a strong  tendency  to  cleave  and  split,  and  its 
heauty  gradually  diminishes  as  fragment  after  fragment  is  detached  from  its  sides.  The  best  huilding- 


SUNSET  ON  THE  KIGI. 

sites  are  on  the  southern  half  of  the  mountain,  which  extends  to  Yiznau  and  Lowerz,  and  may  indeed 
he  eonsidered  as  a eontinuation  of  the  Biirgenstock,  wffiich  is  composed  of  hotter  material  belonging  to  the 
more  substantial  eretaceous  formations,  and  is  separated  from  the  Yiznauerstoek  only  by  the  Lake  of  Lowerz. 
The  northern,  and,  unfortunately,  the  larger  half  of  the  mountain,  eonsists  of  strata  of  conglomerate, 
alternating  with  huge  beds  of  soft  sandstone  ; and,  as  the  conglomerate  rests  upon  marl,  of  course  the 
mountain  as  a whole  possesses  no  solidity,  and  may  be  compared  with  a giant  whose  feet  are  of  clay. 
Nagelfiuh,  as  this  conglomerate  is  called,  is  a coarse  kind  of  pudding-stone,  consisting  of  pebbles  and  frag- 
ments of  rock  of  various  kinds,  derived  in  this  instance  from  the  High  Alps,  and  cemented  together  by  clay. 
Fliih  means  rock,”  aud  it  is  called  Nagetfluh.,  or  “nail-rock,”  because  the  pebbles  of  which  it  is  composed 
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nail-rock,  as  it  is  called,  owing  to  its  generally  reddish  hue  and  to  its  being  composed  of  red  porphyry, 
green  serpentine,  granite,  hornblende,  and  pebbles  of  grey  and  brownish  limestone. 

The  limestone  nail-rock  consists — but  we  beg  the  reader’s  pardon  ! People  do  not  ascend  the  Eigi 
on  a bright  summer  day  in  order  that  they  may  grope  about  among  dead  stones.  With  flowers  and 


often  stick  out  like  the  heads  of  largo  nails.  These  pebbles  were  brought  together  and  deposited  by  the 
agency  of  water ; but,  as  this  took  place  not  all  at  once,  but  at  different  times,  the  conglomerate  is  found 
in  various  strata,  separated  from  one  another  by  beds  of  clay  or  sand,  which  are  easily  disintegrated  or 
washed  out  by  water.  The  conglomerate  is  of  two  kinds,  limestone  nail-rock  and  coloured  or  variegated 
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verdure  and  such  a panorama  all  around,  who  cares  what  the  mountain  is  made  of,  or  how  it  came  into 
being  ? It  is  enough  that  it  is  here  ; and  that  here  it  is  likely  to  remain  for  a thousand  generations,  in 
spite  of  the  softness  of  its  sandstone. 

It  is  a matter  of  some  difficulty  to  decide  how  we  shall  make  the  ascent.  Shall  it  be  on  foot,  or  on 
horseback  ? by  way  of  Weggis,  Greppen,  Immensee,  Art,  or  Gersau  ? Shall  it  be  by  railway  ? and  if  so, 
by  which  railway  ? — by  the  one  which  commences  the  ascent  from  Yiznau,  or  by  the  new  one,  which  calls 
itself  the  Art-Eigi  railway  ? Both  have  their  own  peculiar  beauties.  The  Yiznau  railway  has  the 
wonderful  views  towards  the  south  and  west  and  the  famous  Schnurtobel  bridge,  which  spans  the  wild- 
looking bod  of  a mountain-torrent,  and  besides  this,  it  skirts  precipices  enough  to  make  the  traveller 
shudder  pleasantly.  The  line  from  Art  runs  across  the  desert  of  Goldau,  and  as  it  winds  its  way  upwards 
it  affords  many  a lovely  peep  into  the  classic  little  canton  of  Schwyz.  Then,  too,  it  passes  the  celebrated 
Krabelwand,  a precipitous  wall  of  rock  past  which  the  train  creeps  A'ery  cautiously,  and  it  goes  through 
the  Eed-rock  tunnel  and  over  the  wonderful  bridges  which  span  the  stream  of  the  Dossenbach,  while  a 
succession  of  lovely  views  are  to  bo  seen  from  its  windows. 

The  effect  would,  no  doubt,  bo  heightened  if  we  were  to  keep  our  eyes  closed  until  we  reach  the 
Staffel  station,  and  were  then  to  open  them  and  take  in  the  whole  beauty  of  the  scene  in  one  rapid  survey. 
The  train  winds  upwards  in  a spiral  between  the  Eigi-Culm  and  Eigi-Eothstock,  and  when  it  reaches  the 
top  the  panorama  of  northern  and  north-eastern  Switzerland  opens  suddenly  out  before  us  as  if  by  magic, 
and  not  even  the  most  prosaic  individual  in  the  world  can  help  feeling  some  emotion. 

A wide  extent  of  hills  and  valleys  lies  bathed  in  sunshine  at  our  feet,  and  dotted  with  innumerable 
white  towns  and  villages.  Yonder  is  the  German  Black  Forest  looming  blue  in  the  distance.  There  is 
the  Feldberg,  and  there  are  the  Suabian  Alps,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Jura  and  Yosges  are  lost  in  the 
purple  haze  which  shrouds  the  far  horizon.  At  the  foot  of  the  precipice  below  lies  the  sparkling  and 
ever-beautiful  Lake  of  Lucerne ; the  village  yonder  is  Kiissnacht ; the  bright  town  at  the  corner  of  the 
lake,  which  is  reflected  so  clearly  in  the  waters,  is  Lucerne,  and  close  by  stands  Pilatus,  keeping  guard 
over  her ; one  hill  rises  behind  another,  with  numerous  lakes  lying  glistening  in  between,  and  over  all  is 
the  clear  blue  sky  flecked  with  golden  clouds. 

But  from  the  Eigi-Culm,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain,  the  panorama  extends  over  three 
hundred  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  eye  may  wander  like  the  eagle  without  let  or  hindrance  from  east 
to  west,  from  north  to  south,  from  the  lowlands  to  the  High  Alps,  to  the  snow-capped  glittering  peaks  of 
the  Jungfrau,  Eiger,  Monk,  Wetterhorn,  Finsteraarhorn,  and  Schreckhorn,  or  may  survey  the  Alpine 
valleys  of  IJri  and  Glarus,  and  the  lake-valleys  which  lie  close  at  hand,  smiling  out  of  the  dark,  mysterious 
forests  which  enshroud  them.  On  one  side,  the  view  extends  upwards  of  a hundred  and  eighty  miles.  La 
Hole  in  the  Jura  being  its  extreme  limit.  But  all  this  should  be  seen  under  various  aspects  and  in  various 
lights — when  the  mists  fill  the  valley,  making  it  look  like  a billowy  sea,  and  the  mountains  like  dark, 
floating  islands ; when  the  dawning  light,  as  it  gains  more  and  more  power,  touches  first  the  Bernese  Alps, 
then  drives  away  the  mist  and  wakens  the  earth  to  the  joy  of  another  day  ; when  the  glow  of  sunset 
lights  up  all  the  mountains  in  the  east,  from  the  Santis  to  the  Bristenstock,  and  when  the  blue  moonlight 
glimmers  on  the  surface  of  the  numerous  lakes,  and  the  mountains  stand  round  in  a circle,  looking  like  so 
many  shivering  blue  shadows. 

But  the  Eigi  is  of  a very  nervous  temperament,  and  depends  much  upon  the  state  of  the  weather.  A 
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good  many  thousands,  after  ascending  the  mountain  full  of  eager  expectation,  have  found  nothing  but  a 
grey  veil  spread  before  their  eyes,  which  often  not  even  the  most  patient  waiting  will  suffice  to  remove. 
Yet,  can  we  wonder  if  the  old  Eigi  becomes  at  times  impatient,  when  he  is  obliged  to  listen  day  after  day 
to  the  self-same  expressions  of  wonder,  admiration,  delight,  and  disappointment,  repeated  so  many 
thousand  times  in  all  the  languages  of  the  world  ? There  is  a good  deal  of  false  sentiment  mixed  up  with 
it  all  too,  while  a good  many  of  the  remarks  one  hears  are  made  in  the  derisive  spirit  of  the  following 
lines : — 

“ At,  mademoiselle ! good  morning  ! 

The  piece  is  old,  you’ll  find — 

The  sim  goes  down  before  us. 

And  then  comes  back  behind.” 

Truly  sunrise  and  sunset  are  old  pieces  and  have  had  a long  run  on  this  stage,  but  the  spectators  are 
old  too,  always  the  same,  and  as  much  mixed  as  they  are  everywhere  else.  It  is  folly,  no  doubt,  to 
lament  it,  but  poets,  as  well  as  a good  many  other  people,  do  lament  it,  and  are  very  impatient  of  the 
multitude.  Some  are  angry  that  they  cannot  be  alone  and  enjoy  the  various  wonderful  effects  of  sunrise 
undisturbed ; and  one,  Eeithard  by  name,  gives  vent  to  his  contempt  for  the  public  in  the  following 
verse : — 

“ The  Frenchman  claps  his  hands  with  delight. 

The  Briton  mutters  his  choicest  oaths, 

Wliile  the  German,  simply  because  it’s  the  fashion. 

Will  buy  for  himself  an  Aljiiue  rose.” 

And  so  they  criticize  and  criticize,  and  do  not  see  that  they  themselves  are  infected  by  the  evil  maladies  of 
the  age,  selfishness,  envy,  and  discontent,  which  entirely  embitter  all  enjoyment.  Is  this  selfish  desire  to 
enjoy  things  alone  the  reason  why  people  are  beginning  to  visit  the  Swiss  mountains  in  the  winter  as  well 
as  in  the  summer  ? Yay,  it  is  probably  only  from  a wish  to  see  them  under  different  aspects.  Those  who 
have  visited  the  Eigi  on  a clear  frosty  day  in  winter,  when  all  the  world  around  is  slumbering  beneath  the 
quiet  snow,  speak  with  astonishment  of  the  rapture  and  wonder  excited  by  the  startling  novelty  of  the 
scene — a scene  which  those  who  come  only  in  the  summer,  and  are  accustomed  to  see  nothing  but  blue 
skies,  golden  corn-fields,  and  emerald  meadows  bedecked  with  flowers,  cannot  have  any  idea  of. 


“There,  at  tliy  post  upon  tlie  Ehine, 

A faithful  giant  thou  dost  stand, 

And,  keeping  brave  and  vatchful  guard. 
Thou  lookest  forth  o’er  all  the  land. 

But  thou  art  more  than  giant  true. 

And,  faithful  though  thy  vatch  and  ward, 
Thou  art  a workman  and  canst  wield 
The  hammer  too,  as  well  as  sword. 

And  more  than  this,  a merchant  proud, 

Thj’  goods  float  Ehine-borne  to  the  sea ; 
But  with  thy  wealth  a true  Swiss  house. 

Of  wood  and  stone,  thon  ljuildest  thee. 

For  thoii  art  German  through  and  through, 
Thou  golden  Bale,  and  thou  dost  stand. 
With  cold  looks  for  all  foreign  fiy, 
Keeping  proud  watch  o’er  all  the  land.” 
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FEOM  BASEL  TO  BERN. 


ASEL  ? Oh,  don’t  let  ns  have  anything  to  do  with  Basel ! It  is  the  dullest  town  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  ! ” 

That  is  one  side  of  the  question ; hut,  on  the  other  hand,  all  through  our  Swiss  tour, 
wherever  we  have  been,  even  in  the  most  remote  little  mountain  inn,  we  have  been 


accompanied  by  the  sweetest  possible  souvenirs  of  Basel,  which  have  regularly  appeared 
cowards  the  end  of  dinner  in  the  shape  of  sweetmeats.  If  you  ask  Swiss  boys  or  girls,  “What 
is  the  town  of  Basel  famous  for  ? ” a sugary  smile  will  overspread  their  faces,  and,  with  a finger 
in  their  mouths,  they  will  Avhisper  bashfully,  “You  mean  Basel  sAveetstuff  ! ” 

If  any  one,  wishing  to  know  more,  should  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  little  school  geography 
Avhich  he  may  see  peeping  out  of  any  boy’s  pocket,  he  will  there  read  that  “Basel  stands  on  the 
Ehine,  has  forty-four  thousand  inhabitants,  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  and 
commercial  towns  in  Switzerland,  and  possesses  a unAersity  and  a missionary  institute.”  If  this  be  not 
enough,  Ave  may  consult  GutzkoAA*’s  “Traveller’s  Impressions,”  and  read  therein  as  folloAVS : “With  regard 
to  staying  in  Saauss  towns,  I have  felt  for  years  past  that,  Avith  the  exception  of  Zurich,  they  are  endurable 
only  until  the  next  diligence  starts.  In  Basel,  you  just  look  at  the  frescoes  in  the  town-hall,  stroll  for 
half  an  hour  through  the  weather-beaten  sandstone  cloisters  of  the  cathedral,  pay  a visit  to  the  depot  for 
tracts  and  missionary  publications,  and  then  take  your  departure.”  That  is  all  the  information  we  get 
about  Basel,  and  it  certainly  does  not  tend  to  make  us  more  anxious  to  see  the  town. 

We  take  up  another  book,  and  there  we  read:  “Basel  is  a flourishing  commercial  town;  but  it  does 
not  bestow  its  attention  upon  trade  alone.  It  has  been  for  ages  past  the  home  of  art  and  science.  In 
1859,  the  University  of  Basel  kept  a jubilee  in  honour  of  the  four  hundredth  year  of  its  existence,  and  the 
toAvn  has  good  right  to  be  proud  of  the  fete  then  held  ; for  the  many  visitors  from  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land,  and  from  all  the  German  universities,  Avent  away  delighted  Avith  the  handsome  and  liberal  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  entertained.  Strangers  also  were  much  impressed  by  the  cleAmtion  displayed  by  the 
little  republic,  and  the  service  it  was  callable  of  rendering  to  the  cause  of  science.” 

Visitors  at  the  present  day  will  not  only  confirm  AAdiat  is  here  said  as  to  the  town’s  liberal  hospitality, 
but  Avill  find  a good  deal  more  to  challenge  both  their  admiration  and  their  deepest  respect.  They  will 
find  a town  which  has  been  raised  to  its  present  position  not  by  royal  favour  and  protection,  but  solely  by 
its  oAvn  exertions — a toAAm  entirely  Avorthy  of  this  energetic  century,  and  full  of  Augour,  Avealth,  freedom, 
and  genuine  patriotism. 

Basel  on  the  Rhine  is  an  interesting  and  beautiful,  and  also  a prosperous  town ; and,  but  for  Zurich — 
Avhich  is,  however,  a place  of  totally  different  character — it  would  rank  as  the  first  town  in  Switzerland. 
But,  in  any  case,  Basel  is  the  jArincipal  commercial  town  in  SAvitzerland,  and  the  wealthiest. 

In  all  its  features  Basel  reminds  one  of  a Avell-to-do  merchant  of  the  good  old  ty^AO ; one  whose  face 
v/cars  an  expression  of  business-like  gravity,  and  yet  reflects  the  cheerful  consciousness  that  his  house 
stands  upon  a good  foundation,  and  that  all  his  affairs  are  in  the  most  perfect  order;  one,  too,  who 
possesses  a fund  of  original  humour,  AAdiich,  though  it  may  lie  dormant  on  working  days,  will  break  out  at 
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the  right  time,  to  the  delight  and  merriment  of  his  household.  In  general,  he  is  very  careful  to  avoid  all 
luxury  ; hut  wlicn  there  is  fitting  occasion  he  will  he  as  well  and  handsomely  dressed  as  any  one.  Such, 
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then,  is  Basel ; serious  in  all  matters  of  business,  but  otherwise  a mirthful  town,  and  one,  too,  with  a 
strongly-marked  republican  character,  in  spite  of  the  sixteenth- century  writer,  who  remarks  of  Basel, 
or  Basilia,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  “the  name  is  Greek,  and  means  that  the  town  is  royalist.  -’ 
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An  advantageous  situation  and  good  fortune  have  also  contributed  their  share  towards  raising  Basel  to 
its  present  position.  Standing  in  an  angle  on  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  Brance,  and  Germany,  close  to 
the  spot  where  the  Ehine  first  becomes  navigable,  and,  turning  decidedly  northwards,  affords  the  town 
every  facility  for  extending  her  trade  in  this  direction,  the  “ Golden  Gate  of  Helvetia,”  as  it  is  called,  is 
surrounded  by  a wide  and  fertile  plain  which  stretches  along  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  occupies  the 
space  between  the  Jura,  the  Black  Borest,  and  the  Vosges.  Then,  too,  the  railways  for  all  the  places  in 
East  and  West  Switzerland,  the  Alsace-Lorraine  lines,  which  are  the  chief  means  of  communication  with 
Paris  and  the  north  of  Brance,  as  well  as  the  Baden  lines  which  place  the  town  in  direct  communication 
Avith  the  towns  of  Germany — all  converge  in  Basel.  About  thirty  years  ago  steamboats  used  to  run  to 
Strasburg,  Mannheim,  and  Mayence ; and  though  these  have  been  quite  superseded  by  the  raihvays,  the  town 
owes  much  to  the  river,  which  in  former  times  was  of  still  greater  advantage  to  her.  In  those  days  both 
passengers  and  merchandise  travelled  by  way  of  the  Ehine,  and  the  river  still  brings  extremely  dis- 
tinguished guests  to  the  Basel  banquets,  in  the  shape  of  splendid  salmon,  which  are  far  more  famous  than 
their  cousins  in  the  Elbe  and  Oder.  The  fish  come  up  the  river  in  shoals  in  the  month  of  May;  and, 
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when  they  get  beyond  the  town,  before  they  can  pass  the  Laufenburg  rapids,  they  fall  a prey  to  the  nets 
and  traps  of  the  Ehine  fisherman ; and,  in  fact,  they  form  the  most  valuable  gift  the  river-god  has  to 
bestow. 

The  Ehine  divides  Basel  into  Great  and  Little  Basel,  as  the  Limmat  divides  Zurich ; and  formerly,  as 
was  also  the  case  with  the  latter  town,  the  division  had  its  political  significance,  for  the  Ehine  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  bishoprics  of  Basel  and  Constance,  and  it  was  to  the  latter  that  Little  or  Lesser 
Basel  belonged ; indeed,  the  Church  of  St.  Clara,  which  we  pass  on  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Ehine  on 
our  way  to  the  Baden  Eailway  Station,  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Constance  even  so  lately  as  1828,  Avhen 
the  new  bishopric  of  Basel  was  created.  Little  Basel  was  but  a village  in  aneient  days,  but  about  12G0  it 
fortified  itself  with  walls  and  gates  and  became  a toAvn,  and  in'1285  it  received  its  freedom  and  municipal 
rights  from  the  Emperor  Endolf,  and  it  was  not  until  1392  that  Great  Basel  gained  possession  of  the 
suburb-like  town  on  the  right  bank,  by  the  payment  of  certain  sums  of  money  to  the  bishops  and  the 
dukes  of  Austria.  The  right  bank  of  the  river  is  quite  level  here,  Avhereas  the  left,  Avhich  is  covered  with 
houses  quite  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  slopes  upwards  to  a height  of  eighty  or  a hundred  feet  above  the 
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river.  Few  changes  or  additions  have  been  made  on  either  hank ; and,  as  seen  from  the  river,  Basel  looks 
like  a well-fortified  Mediajval  town,  with  its  stone  walls  guarding  the  sloping  hills,  and  the  grand  Minster 
crowning  the  whole  like  a castle  or  stronghold.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  ever  he  many  changes  in 
the  part  of  the  town  which  fronts  the  river;  and  the  houses  from  the  subuik  of  St.  John  to  the  suhurh 
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of  St.  Alhan  look  just  as  they  always  have  done,  black  and  ancient,  and  jostled  together  in  most  irregular 
fashion. 

Such  is  the  old,  original  Basel,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  town.  The  young,  modern  Basel  overleapt 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  fortifications  and  overflowed  through  the  gates ; and,  even  while  the  ramj)arts  were 
still  standing,  spread  itself  over  the  country  in  the  direction  of  Birsfcld,  St.  Jacob,  Gundeldingcn,  mid  other 
places  in  the  south,  east,  and  west.  It  has  long  since  passed  the  old  boundaries,  for  the  groat  semicircle 
of  ditches  and  ramparts  now  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  town — or,  rather,  what  was  once  its  site  does,  for 
nothing  but  the  old  names  remain  to  show  where  it  was ; and  it  is  just  the  same  with  the  gates,  none  of 
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■which,  not  even  the  strong  gate  called  the  Spahlenthor,  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  from 
within.  The  younger  generation  of  buildings  passed  it  by,  and  it  remains  a hoary  monument  of  by-gone 
days,  standing  amid  the  broad  new  streets,'  well-kept  pleasure  grounds,  modern  villas,  and  tidy,  cheerful 
villa  residences,  which  go  to  make  up  the  new  Basel.  The  inhabitants  have  great  things  in  contemplation, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  they  will  accomplish  them  easily  and  well — easily,  because  their  purses  are  well- 
tilled  ; and  well,  because  they  are  fortunately  endowed  with  good  taste. 

The  town  will  have  to  grow  larger  yet ! Its  further  extension  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
growth  of  the  population,  which  from  being  sixteen  thousand  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
has  now  risen  to  nearly  forty-five  thousand ; indeed,  the  old  tree  seems  to  have  blossomed  twice,  for  there 
is  a tradition  that  the  population  of  Basel  amounted  to  nearly  forty  thousand  once  before,  namely,  at  the 
time  of  the  Great  Council,  when  its  material  power  was  at  its  height,  and  it  was  often  able  to  send  five 
thousand  men  into  the  field.  But  the  town  always  went  to  work  in  a very  discreet,  careful,  accom- 
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modating  way,  and  gained  more  by  means  of  its  money  and  calm  negotiations  than  it  did  by  the  sword. 
It  was  an  imperial  free  town  in  those  days.  Then  came  the  time  when  it  vacillated  between  allegiance  to 
Austria  and  the  League  of  the  Confederates,  followed  by  its  joining  the  Confederacy,  in  which  it  took 
the  ninth  place ; then  came  the  Eeformation,  and  then  Basel  renewed  its  youth  and  its  second  spring 
began. 

But  with  all  their  love  of  progress,  the  people  show  themselves  true  and  thoroughbred  descendants  of 
their  forefathers  the  Alemanni,  although  France  and  the  French  language  have  advanced  close  11  j)  to  their 
very  walls.  In  the  course  of  the  grand  ferment  which  took  place  among  the  nations  in  the  fifth  century, 
the  Alemanni,  who  dwelt  about  the  Black  Forest,  succeeded  the  Eomans  in  Basel  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of 
Ilelvetia.  Very  few  of  the  Eoman  colonists  were  spared,  and  the  Latin  language,  as  well  as  what  was  left 
of  the  Keltic  and  Ehoetian,  perished  equally,  and  the  dialect  of  German  spoken  by  the  Alemanni  was  to  be 
heard  not  only  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  but  even  beyond  Basel  and  as  far  as  Alsace. 
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dominant  language — a fact  which  speaks  well  for  the  sound  sense  of  the  people  ; who,  moreover,  have  never 
suffered  the  aristocratic  element  to  get  the  upper  hand  within  their  walls,  and  for  nearly  five  hundred  years 
preferred  being  ruled  by  their  guilds  and  corporations  rather  than  by  the  nobles.  But  we  shall  best  learn 
the  character  of  the  population  by  a glance  at  the  history  of  the  town,  which  is  well  worth  a few  moments’ 
attention.  Ancient  Basel  was  an  offshoot  of  Colonia  Eauracorum,  which  was  founded,  b.c.  50,  by  the 
Eoman  general,  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  and  about  two  hundred  years  later  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Augusta.  It  was  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  Alemanni,  and  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  hordes  of  Attila. 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  modern  village  of  Angst,  which  stands  in  an  angle  formed  bj"  the  Ehine  and 
the  small  river  Ergolz,  about  seven  miles  from  Basel,  where  some  remains  of  the  Eoman  city  arc  still  to  be 


Ilcbcl’s  poems  reproduce  this  dialect  pretty  nearly,  but  he  has  somewhat  idealized  it ; and,  moreover,  it 
makes  a great  difference  whether  one  hears  his  verses  read  by  a Hanoverian  or  a native  of  Basel : as 
pronounced  by  the  latter  the  dialect  is  rough,  hard,  harsh,  and  broad,  and  it  would  be  the  grossest  flattery 
to  say  it  sounds  pretty,  though  it  is  somewhat  better  than  what  one  hears  spoken  among  the  Jura  in  the 
Canton  of  Aargau. 

But,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  people  are  deserving  of  all  honour  for  not  merely  using,  but  taking  a 
sort  of  pride  in,  their  own  broad  dialect,  Avhich  they  all  do,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  in  preference  to 
dallying  with  the  language  of  their  French  neighbours.  Every  educated  person  in  Basel  of  course  speaks 
French,  and  even  the  half-educated  understand  it,  if  they  do  no  more,  but  it  has  never  become  the 
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seen.  Basilia,  a small  and  very  unpretending  place,  wliich  tlie  common  people  are  said  to  have  called 
Bobnr,  was  also  originally  a Eoman  outpost  on  the  Ehine.  Little  is  known  of  its  early  history,  and  hut 
little  of  the  time  when  the  district  passed'  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  namely,  that  of  the  town  as  it  was  before  the  year  900  nothing  remained,  for  the  Huns  burnt  it 
down  and  destroyed  it  utterly  in  a.d.  918. 

A new  town  was  built  by  the  year  1004  and  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Germans,  whose 
king,  Heinrich  II.,  greatly  befriended  it.  He  entirely  rebuilt  the  Cathedral,  and  was  present  at  its 
consecration  in  1019.  On  Heinrich’s  death  the  succession  was  disputed  by  his  son  Heinrich,  Conrad  II.  of 
Franconia,  and  Eudolf  III.  of  Burgundy ; and  there  is  a house  in  Basel  whose  name  still  serves  to  remind 
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the  passer-by  of  the  visit  paid  to  the  town  by  the  three  kings  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  humble 
little  inn  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  met  is  now  a magnificent,  first-class  hotel,  well  known  to 
European  fame  as  the  Hotel  des  Trois  Eois.  It  is  a large,  handsome  building,  and  stands  well  on  the  hank 
of  the  river,  just  below  the  Ehine  bridge.  Kings  and  emperors  had  to  put  up  w'ith  very  scant  accom- 
modation in  tliosc  days ; whereas  now,  in  the  spacious,  luxurious  apartments  owned  by  Herr  Fluck,  they 
might  give  sumptuous  banquets  and  hold  conferences  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  But  kings  and 
emperors  were  soon  superseded  in  importance,  so  far  as  Basel  was  concerned,  by  the  bishop,  who,  after  the 
tenth  century,  became  a temporal  lord  instead  of  a guardian  of  the  Church.  He  received  the  rents,  and  had 
control  of  the  customs,  tolls,  coinage,  weights  and  measures,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  and  was  in 
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fact  the  secular  ruler  of  the  city.  The  arms  of  Basel  date  from  this  period  of  her  history,  and  represent  a 
red  pastoral  staff. 

By  degrees  a good  many  handicrafts  took  root  in  the  town,  and  when,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
various  trades  formed  themselves  into  guilds,  they  formed  a very  wholesome  counterpoise  to  the  bishop’s 
inflnenco,  and  soon  outweighed  it  altogether.  But  many  a hard  struggle  had  to  be  gone  through  before 
this  result  was  arrived  at,  and  at  one  time  the  aristocratic  party  was  divided  against  itself.  The  nobles  were 
split  up  into  two  camps,  called  respectively  the  “Stars”  and  the  “Parrots;”  the  former  of  whom  sought 
help  chiefly  from  the  Count  of  Ilabsburg,  who  was  fond  of  taking  part  in  squabbles,  while  the  latter  called 
in  the  Count  of  Neuenburg  and  others. 

Count  Eudolf  did  the  town  a great  deal  of 
mischief,  and,  though  the  bishop  bought 
him  off,  Eudolf  came  back  with  a military 
force  composed  of  the  men  of  Zurich, 

Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden.  This  was  in 
1273,  and  negotiations  were  just  beginning 
when  the  news  arrived  that  Eudolf  had 
been  elected  emperor.  Then  there  was  a 
general  shaking  of  hands  all  round  ; Basel 
at  once  opened  her  gates  to  the  new  sove- 
reign, and  received  both  him  and  his  con- 
sort with  grand  festal  demonstrations,  and 
a lasting  peace  was  concluded. 

The  inn  at  which  Eudolf  lodged  on  this 
occasion  was  the  Sidenhoff,  which  is  still 
standing  and  still  bears  the  same  name.  A 
statue  was  erected  in  the  courtyard  in 
memory  of  the  emperor’s  visit.  There  is  a 
little  anecdote  told  of  those  times,  which 
gives  a good  insight  into  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  townspeople.  On  one 
occasion  when  Eudolf  stopped  for  refresh- 
ment at  the  house  of  a tanner,  a sumptuous 
repast  was  served  up  to  him ; the  plates,  dishes,  and  goblets  were  all  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  tanner’s 
wife  made  her  appearance  most  richly  apparelled. 

“Why  do  you  go  on  toiling  so  hard,  if  you  are  able  to  live  in  such  grand  style?”  asked  the  emperor^ 
lightly. 

To  which  the  master  replied,  “ 0 King  ! is  it  not  the  toil  which  enables  ns  to  do  so  ? ” 

And  this  answer  just  speaks  the  mind  of  the  Basel  people  at  the  present  day.  It  was  toil  that  enabled 
them  to  resist  the  encroachments  alike  of  overbearing  nobles  and  lazy  ecclesiastics,  toil  helped  the  democrats 
to  get  the  upper  hand,  and  toil  did  more  than  the  best  physician  to  heal  the  gaping  wounds  caused  by 
the  Black  Death  (which  carried  off  nearly  fourteen  thousand  persons),  and  the  great  earthquake  of  135G, 
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wliich  laid  the  whole  of  the  southern  quarter  of  the  town  in  ruins.  In  this  latter  catastrophe,  which  was 
aggravated  by  fire,  churches,  castles,  and  all  the  loftier  buildings  were  utterly  ruined,  and  the  beautiful  old 
cathedral  became  a perfect  wreck,  for  the  upper  part  of  the  choir,  the  high  altar,  and  the  walls  of  the  nave 
fell  in.  But  the  town  arose  phoenix-like  from  the  ashes ; and  more  than  this,  for  it  now  became  a well- 
fortified  place,  and  was  encircled  by  fifty  towers.  Fortifications  were  indeed  highly  necessary,  for  the 
times  were  evil.  The  Austrian  robber-knights  in  their  insolent-looking  castles,  the  arrogant  dukes  of 
Austria,  the  emperor,  the  bishop,  who  was  ill-disposed  towards  the  citizens,  and  the  chapter  of  the 
cathedral,  who  were  friends  of  Austria — these,  together  with  the  French  and  Burgundians,  all  threatened 
the  town  with  vengeance  or  ruin,  and  Basel  was  obliged  to  look  round  her  for  allies.  Unfortunately  the 
alliance  which  seemed  most  natural  under  the  circumstances,  namely,  that  with  the  Swiss  Confederates, 
was  not  concluded  until  fifty  years  later,  after  the  terrible  battle  of  St.  Jacob.  This  battle  is  justly  called 
the  Swiss  Thermopylae,  for,  of  the  little  band  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  Confederates,  only  about 
a dozen  escaped;  the  rest  died  the  death  of  heroes,  after  slaying  nearly  five  thousand  of  the  enemy — 
“for,”  says  old  Tschudi,  “there  was  not  one  who  did  not  avenge  his  death  fivefold.  The  struggle  lasted 
the  whole  day,  and  the  enemy  had  hard  work  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  so  many  brave  and  sturdy 
Confederates.” 

This  battle  was  fought  with  an  army  of  some  forty  thousand  men,  consisting  of  Englishmen  and  unruly 
Armagnacs,  who  were  under  the  command  of  the  French  Dauphin,  the  son  of  Charles  YII.  The  Con- 
federates in  their  fool-hardiness  imprudently  advanced  too  far ; and  though,  in  spite  of  all  odds,  a victory 
was  within  the  bonnds  of  possibility,  a defeat  followed,  bringing  all  the  usual  bad  consequences  in  its 
train.  All  this  generous  blood  was  shed  to  no  purpose,  and  Basel  was  even  threatened  with  the  prospect 
of  becoming  a French  town ; but  still  the  battle  had  one  good  result,  since  it  showed  all  the  world  that 
the  Confederates  were  not  to  be  surpassed  in  valour  by  any  other  army  in  Europe.  The  monument  which 
we  see  standing  ontside  the  gate  called  the  Aeschenthor,  though  it  does  not  commemorate  a victory,  is  still 
an  honourable  memorial,  and  represents  the  ten  cantons  which  took  part  in  the  fight  as  receiving  a wreath 
of  laurel  from  the  hands  of  the  mighty  Helvetia.  The  road  leads  hence  to  St.  Jacob,  where  many  of  the 
slain  were  buried,  and  for  this  reason  the  red  wine  produced  by  the  district  is  called  Schweizerblut,  “ Swiss 
blood.”  The  one  bright  spot  in  the  history  of  these  sad  times,  is  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Basel 
in  1459,  which  owed  its  existence  chiefiy  to  the  Church  Council  and  the  impetus  thereby  given  to  learning. 
It  had  the  advantage  from  the  commencement  of  very  able  professors,  such  as  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg,  the 
famous  pulpit-orator  John  "Wessel,  called  Liix  mundi  and  Magister  contradictionum^  Sebastian  Brand,  and 
Eeuchlin,  and  also  derived  great  support  from  the  particularly  flourishing  printing  press  established  in 
the  town.  The  University  became  a municipal  institution  in  1832,  and  since  then  has  been  maintained  by 
the  citizens  at  great  cost,  for  in  no  town  is  the  union  of  a love  of  learning  with  devotion  to  commerce  so 
strikingly  conspicuous  as  in  Basel. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  Basel  received  a great  accession  of  strength,  both  material  and  moral, 
the  former  through  her  entrance  into  the  Confederacy,  which  took  place  in  1501,  the  latter  through  her 
acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Eeformers.  Thenceforward  Basel  altered  greatly,  and  much  to  her  own 
advantage,  for  she  became  the  shining  light  of  her  generation. 

The  most  prominent  genius  of  the  time  was  Desiderius  Erasmus  of  Eotterdam,  who  came  to  Basel  in 
1513,  and  gathered  around  him  a set  of  distinguished  scientific  men. 
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But  Art,  too,  was  liighly  cherished  in  Basel,  and  her  citizens  take  a proud  delight  in  mentioning  the 
name  of  Holbein,  whoso  great  fame  has  been  a valuable  legacy  to  the  town.  Hans  Holbein  the  Elder  had 
been  summoned  to  Basel  on  the  occasion  of  the  building  of  the  new  town-hall,  and  settled  there  with  his 
family  in  1507.  His  son,  who  is  known  to  all  the  world  as  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger,  worked  in  Basel 
till  152C,  when  he  came  to  England,  and  all  hope  of  the  establishment  of  a Basel  School  of  Painting  under 
his  superintendence  fell  to  the  ground.  But  still  Basel  need  not  complain,  for  her  museum  contains  more 
of  the  master’s  works,  both  paintings  and  sketches,  than  any  other  in  Europe.  Every  one  knows,  by 
reputation  at  least,  the  famous  “ Passion  of  Christ,”  the  “ Family  Group  ” representing  the  artist’s  wife  and 
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children,  the  “Last  Supper,”  the  “Dead  Christ,”  and  the  portraits  of  Bonifacius  Amerbach,  Froben,  and 
Erasmus,  all  of  which,  besides  many  others,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Basel  Museum,  and  form  a collection  for 
which  the  town  is  much  envied. 

One  of  the  fountains  in  the  town,  too,  bears  the  name  of  Holbein,  and  represents  a piper  playing  to  a 
group  of  dancing  peasants.  It  is  said  to  be  from  designs  of  Holbein  the  Younger,  and  stands  in  the 
Spahlen  suburb.  Close  by  is  the  venerable  relic  of  the  past  known  as  the  Spahlenthor,  or  St.  Paul’s 
Gate,  which  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  seven  gates,  and  is  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  structure  consists  of  a square  tower  with  a pointed,  hipped  roof,  flanked  by  a round  tower  on  each 
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side.  There  are  three  figures  above  the  archway  representing  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  two  apostles,  which 
escaped  the  iconoclasts  of  1529.  The  gate,  like  the  rest  of  the  fortifications,  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  use ; 
but,  though  it  has  withdrawn  into  private  -life,  it  has  been  restored  and  is  preserved  as  a memorial  of 
ancient  times.  Nor  is  it,  happily,  the  sole  surviving  relic  of  the  past,  for  there  are  several  interesting 
buildings  and  portions  of  buildings  scattered  about  the  town,  chief  among  which  is  the  Eathhaus,  or  town- 
hall.  The  oldest  parts  of  this  edifice  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century,  but  at  a later  period  an  adjoining 
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building  was  incorporated  with  it,  and  then  the  whole  was  rebuilt  and  so  patched  at  different  times,  that 
it  has  no  very  decided  character,  though  the  style  is  more  Burgundian- Gothic  than  anything  else.  The  last 
restoration  took  place  some  fifty  years  ago.  The  frescoes  on  the  exterior  and  in  the  courtyard  are  not 
worth  anything ; but,  taken  as  a whole,  the  building,  with  its  open-air  staircase  leading  up  to  the 
interesting  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  looks  thoroughly  Mediaeval. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  a statue  of  the  Eoman  general  already  mentioned,  Munatius  Plancus,  the 
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founder  of  Augusta  Eauracorum : it  was  executed  some  three  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  sculptor  Ilans 
Michel.  There  are  many  other  interesting  buildings  to  be  seen,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  filling  up  the 
time  “till  the  next  diligence  starts  and  those  who  can  manage  to  spend  a few  days  in  Bas*el  are  sure 
to  become  attached  to  it. 

Our  chief  attention,  however,  is  due  to  the  cathedral,  a venerable,  well-proportioned  edifice  of  red  sand- 
stone, with  two  towers  more  than  a couple  of  hundred  feet  high,  dedicated  respectively  to  St.  George  and 
St.  Martin.  It  stands  well  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  town,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  over  the 
surrounding  country.  In  its  present  shape  it  has  existed  only  since  1500.  Before  that  time  it  was  a 
low,  narrow  building  in  the  Eomanesque  style ; but  now  it  is  Gothic,  and  thoroughly  German  in  character, 
in  spite  of  the  many  alterations  and  disfigurements  perpetrated  at  different  times  and  by  different  hands. 
The  interior  has  been  much  improved  since  1873,  by  the  removal  of  the  worthless  additions  made  to  it, 
and  now  its  quiet  grandeur  and  pure  beauty  challenge  the  admiration  of  all  who  understand  and  appreciate 
old  German  art.  The  exterior  is  less  handsome  than  that  of  other  cathedrals,  owing  to  the  hasty  way  in 
which  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake.  The  front  entrance  is  adorned  with  half-columns,  foliated 
arches,  figures  of  saints  and  kings,  figures  under  canopies,  the  statues  of  the  first  founder,  the  Emperor 
Heinrich,  and  his  wife ; while  at  the  foot  of  the  towers,  on  either  side  the  portal,  stand  equestrian  statues 
of  St.  Martin  and  St.  George ; these  are  all  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  north  entrance,  called  the 
Portal  of  St.  Gallus,  is  especially  rich  in  quaint  sculptures,  the  subjects  of  which  are  chiefly  taken  from 
the  New  Testament,  and  represent  Christ,  the  Evangelists,  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  &c.  These  are 
said  to  be  the  work  of  sculptors  of  the  twelfth  century. 

In  executing  the  mouldings  of  the  cast  gallery,  the  sculj)tor,  whoever  he  was,  seems  to  have  indulged 
to  the  utmost  the  taste  for  grotesque  symbolical  figures,  which  was  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Passing  on,  we  come  to  the  cloisters  which  surround  the  old  churchyard,  in  which  many 
a distinguished  Basel  citizen  lies  buried.  The  cathedral,  however,  ought  to  have  a chapter  to  itself,  for 
there  is  a great  deal  in  it  which  is  worthy  of  our  notice ; and  besides  the  cathedral  there  are  museums, 
libraries,  and  other  treasures,  all  waiting  for  their  share  of  attention.  Meantime  the  summer  is  passing 
rapidly,  and  we  have  still  much  ground  to  travel  over;  so  we  bid  adieu  to  Basel,  and  on  our  way  to 
Bern  we  pay  a hasty  visit  to  the  charming  Canton  of  Solothurn,  or  Soleure,  with  its  sunny  mountain  slopes 
and  pleasant  old  towns,  and  should  feel  very  much  inclined  to  linger  there,  if  the  snowy  Alps  were  not 
beckoning  to  us  from  the  distance. 

There  is  nothing  to  detain  us  in  Olten,  which  is  a busy  little  town  filled  from  morning  to  night  with 
the  sound  of  hammers,  the  roar  of  machineiy,  and  the  rush  and  rattle  of  steam-engines.  So  many  lines 
of  railway  radiate  from  Olten  that  it  is  constantly  in  a state  of  restless  bustle,  especially  in  the  summer, 
when  thousands  of  travellers  pass  through  on  their  way  to  all  the  points  of  the  compass.  The  town  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aar,  but  is  spreading  rapidly  on  all  sides,  and  is  doing  its  best  to  keep  up  with 
the  requirements  of  modern  times. 

Solothurn,  the  sister-town,  is  also  a stirring  place,  and,  like  Basel,  is  outgrowing  the  ancient  walls 
which  once  confined  it.  Its  streets  are  broad,  clean,  and  handsome ; and,  with  its  grand  squares, 
plashing  fountains,  well-kept  gardens,  shady  avenues,  and  numerous  fine  buildings,  Solothurn  has  a 
comfortable  air  of  prosperity.  The  grey  towers,  gates,  and  battlements  wEich  still  remain,  look  like 
old  brocade  on  a new  dress,  and  serve  to  remind  us  of  ancient  times  ; but  the  ramparts  have  long  since 
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been  covered  with  trees  and  turned  into  a promenade  for  the  benefit  of  the  townspeople  and  their 
children. 

The  most  ancient  relic  of  the  past  is  the  'clock-tower,  from  which,  according  to  some  credulous  writers, 
the  name  of  Solothurn  is  derived.  They  call  the  town  Solodurum  or  Solam  turrim^  from  the  isolated 
position  of  the  tower ; whose  stones  are  said  to  be  so  firmly  cemented  together  with  wine  and  eggs  that 
it  would  be  a work  of  great  difficulty  to  demolish  it.  It  is  attributed  to  the  Eomans ; and,  whether  it 
was  actually  built  by  them  or  not,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Solothurn  and  Trier,  or  Treves,  share  the 
honour  of  being  the  most  ancient  towns  on  this  side  the  Alps.  This,  one  would  think,  might  have  satisfied 
the  good  people,  but  apparently  it  did  not,  for  they  had  a picture  painted  in  which  they,  the  burghers 
of  Solothurn,  were  represented  as  standing  upon  the  walls  of  their  town  and  looking  calmly  on  while  Eve 
was  being  fashioned  from  the  rib  taken  from  the  side  of  the  sleeping  Adam.  There  are  numerous  Eoman 

remains  both  here  and  in  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood.  The  pleasant  bathing 
establishment  of  Attisholz,  a very  favourite 
resort  of  the  townspeople,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a wood,  is  particularly  rich  in 
remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  aque- 
ducts. People  talk  of  there  having  been 
temples  here  dedicated  to  Apis  and  Atys, 
and  their  sites  are  even  pointed  out ; but 
as  to  who  Atys  was,  and  whether  he  was 
the  same  with  Adonis,  the  beloved  of 
Venus,  whose  ciiltus  was  introduced  here 
by  Heliogabalus,  nobody  knows,  and 
nobody  at  the  present  day  very  much 
cares,  while  he  can  enjoy  such  a sunny, 
smiling,  wildly-romantic  landscape  as  that 
through  which  the  Aar  rushes.  We 
might  even  get  a view  of  the  Alps  from 
the  hill  here ; but  it  will  be  better  to  go 
on  to  the  Weissenstein,  or  White  Eock, 
which,  next  to  the  Hasenmatt,  is  the 
most  lofty  elevation  of  the  Eastern  Jura, 
on  the  slopes  of  which  Solothurn  is  situ- 
HOLIDAY  COSTUJIE  IN  soLOTuciiN.  Weisscnsteui  is  four  thousand, 

the  Hasenmatt  four  thousand  one  hundred  feet  high ; and  on  the  brow  of  the  former  is  situated  the  hotel 
and  bath-house,  an  establishment  famous  not  only  for  its  wonderful  view,  but  for  the  good  effects  produced 
upon  invalids  by  its  pure  air  and  the  cur'e  de  lait,  or  course  of  goats’  whey,  which  is  recommended 
in  certain  complaints.  The  Weissenstein  would  be  a worthy  rival  of  the  Eigi  if  it  had  an  equal  reputation, 
for  there  is  a very  extensive  view  of  the  Alps  to  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  hotel.  The  whole  grand 
chain  of  snowy  peaks  may  be  seen  spread  out  along  the  horizon,  stretching  without  break  from  east  to 
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west,  and  comprehending  the  Santis,  Mont  Blanc,  and  Mont  Saleve ; hut,  besides  this  distant  view,  there  is 
one  nearer  and  equally  charming,  over  a wide  extent  of  country  diversified  by  villages,  towns,  rivers, 
roads,  mountains,  castles,  and  towers. 

The  Weissenstein  ought  to  make  more  noise  in  the  world ; but,  perhaps,  like  its  neighbours  of 
Solothurn,  it  is  too  quiet  and  modest.  It  might  not  be  a bad  advertisement  of  its  attractions,  if  it  were 
to  commission  one  of  the  pretty  girls  of  the  canton  to  put  on  her  gay  holiday  costume,  not  forgetting  the 
red  ribbon  in  her  fair  hair,  and  to  go  out  into  the  world,  carrying  with  her  a bouquet  of  fresh  flowers 
gathered  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 


“ Grand  the  distant  view  before  us. 

From  the  grey  old  Minster  here  ; 

At  our  feet  the  proud  bright  waters 
Of  the  Aar  flow  broad  and  clear. 

And  far  off,  in  purest  radiance, 

Eise  the  Alps  with  silver  crown, 

Where,  ’mid  snow  and  ice,  the  river 
Springs,  then  leaps  and  rushes  down, 
nitherward  she  flows  with  tribute 

Brought  from  torrent,  lake,  and  stream. 
And,  in  accents  fresh  and  joyous. 

Makes  the  Oberland  her  theme.” 
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IGn  among  glittering  peaks  of  ice,  far  beyond  the  Sclireckhorn,  Wetterhorn,  and  Wellborn,  ' 
amid  the  lonely  mountains  of  the  Grimsel  Pass,  stands  the  silver  cradle  of  the  Aar,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  the  enormous  glaciers  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Aar.  The  stream  no  sooner 
issues  forth  from  its  retreat  than  it  begins,  like  a young  giant,  to  play  with  huge  blocks  of 
stone,  and  to  roll  them  along  before  it  in  its  course.  Then  if  rushes  into  the  savage,  rocky 
wilderness  of  the  Grimsel  Pass,  and,  like  a true-born  child  of  the  Alps,  leaps  madly  down  the 
first  precipice  it  meets 
Avith,’  in  all  the  pride  of 
its  youthful  strength. 

These  Palls  of  the  Aar, 
or  Falls  of  Handeck,  as 
they  are  called,  are  close  to  the 
chfilet  of  Handcck,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a dark  forest  of  fir- 
trees,  and  right  and  left  of  the 
cataract  stand  the  Gelmenhorn, 
the  Aelplistock,  Thieriilplistock, 
and  other  heights  which  overlook 
the  wildly  romantic  valley  of 
Oberhaslithal.  One  leap  after  an- 
other brings  the  Aar,‘“  foaming  and 
rushing,”  down  into  the  pleasant 
region  of  Guttannen.  Short  as 
its  course  has  been,  it  has  made  a 
descent  of  two  thousand  feet,  and 
now  it  begins  to  look  round  for 
companions,  who  speedily  come 
from  all  quarters,  with  a noise  of 
tinkling  and  singing  as  they  issue 
forth  from  beneath  the  glaciers, 
and  join  their  waters  with  those 
of  the  Aar. 

Yonder  is  the  pleasing  valley 
of  Meiringen,  and  down  the  great 
Scheidegg  leaps  the  torrent  of  the 
Pcichenbach,  while  the  Alpbach, 
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another  mountain  torrent,  rushes  down  from  the  Hasleberg.  After  receiving  these  tAVo  tributaries,  fho 
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Thun,  and  beneath  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Zahringen,  the  river  proceeds  straight  to  Bern,  flowing  now 
between  high  rock}"  banks  and  thick  woods,  and  now  through  meadows  and  copses.  The  railway  runs 

, along  its  right  bank,  and  the  Aar  has  been  obliged  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  convenience  of  man,  who 

has  taken  upon  him  to  direct  its  course  and  prescribe  its  bounds  with  a firm  hand. 

And  so  at  last  it  reaches  Bern,  the  “Venice  of  the  Alps,”  where  it  suddenly  resumes  its  wild 

impetuosity  of  character.  It  begins  to  hesitate  and  to  struggle,  and  persistently  refuses  to  go  forward. 
Like  a child  clinging  to  its  mother’s  gown,  it  throws  its  two  arms  round  the  town,  and  seems  to  want  to 
turn  round  and  go  back.  Five  times  does  it  twist  and  turn  to  the  west,  six  times  to  the  north,  and  thiee 
times  to  the  south  and  east,  thus  forming  the  various  promontories  of  Kirchenfeld,  Bremgarten,  and  Engi, 
as  well  as  the  one  upon  which  the  town  of  Bern  is  built.  But  soon  after  this  it  is  joined  by  the  sistei 
river  from  Freiburg,  the  lively  Saane,  and  from  the  north  comes  the  irresistible  voice  of  old  Fathei  Bliine, 
calling  them  to  meet  him  at  Waldshut,  whence  he  carries  them  in  his  strong  arms  down  to  the  great  ocean. 
And  so,  farewell  to  the  beautiful  Aar  I Her  career  is  a blessed  one,  joyous  and  joy-giving,  and  assuiedly 


Aar,  which  has  now  become  a river  of  importance,  leaves  the  Haslethal,  in  which  its  early  life  was  spent, 
and  enters  upon  the  beautiful  tract  of  country  known  as  the  Aarthal,  or  valley  of  the  Aar,  which  extends 
beyond  Bern,  and  is  so  named  in  honour  of  the  river.  It  has  to  pass  through  two  lakes  on  the  way,  and 
the  discipline  to  which  it  is  there  subjected  seems  to  clear  its  senses  and  entirely  alter  its  character.  It 
enters  the  lovely  Lake  of  Brienz  immediately  opposite  the  pleasant  little  village  of  the  same  name,  and 
receives  in  its  arms  the  merry  torrent  of  the  Giessbach,  as  well  as  many  another  little  stream.  Its  course 
through  the  lake  occupies  about  three  hours,  and  as  it  proceeds  on  its  way,  the  surrounding  scenery 
becomes  continually  richer  and  brighter  in  character.  On  emerging  from  the  lake  it  goes  lazily  on  past 
Interlaken  and  Untersee’n,  with  their  smart,  palatial-looking  hotels,  and  then  it  enters  the  Lake  of  Thun, 
and  is  joined  by  fresh  companions.  The  mad,  frolicsome  river  Hander  comes  down  the  Kandergrund, 
accompanied  by  various  streams  from  the  valleys  of  Engstligenthal  and  Simmenthal,  and  from  these  the 
Aar  receives  its  last  tidings  from  the  great  mountains  ; for,  when  it  has  passed  by  the  antiquated  village  of 
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right  royal,  for  the  whole  of  the  great  Bernese  Oberland,  and  all  the  cantons  through  which  she  passes, 
belong  to  her,  so  that  she  has  every  right  to  assume  as  her  badge  the  “ Aar,”  or  eagle  of  the  Alps,  the 
proud  bird  which  appears  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  many  of  the  towns  which  stand  upon  her  banks,  such 
as  Aarbcrg,  Aarbnrg,  Aarau.  This  was  the  royal  eagle  Avhich  collected  the  materials  for  the  grand  nest  in 
the  heart  of  the  canton  which  was 


once  an  imperial  free  town,  and 
is  now  the  capital  of  the  Swiss 
Confederacy.  Bern  has  the  rivci- 
to  thank  for  her  proud  position, 
for  it  was  the  Aar  which  converted 
the  solid  sandstone  rock  upon  which 
the  town  stands  into  a promontory, 
and  made  it  such  a peculiarly 
favourable  site  for  the  central 
stronghold  of  a growing  power. 

Where  else  could  Bern  be 
placed  to  such  advantage  ? 

As  we  look  upon  the  grave 
old  town  grouped  around  the 
cathedral,  looking  so  resolute  and 
determined,  with  brown,  Mediueval 
towers  rising  here  and  there  above 
the  mass  of  houses,  standing  on 
its  elevated  rocky  platform,  in 
the  midst  of  a lovely  pastoral 
landscape,  it  looks  like  some 
esquire  in  full  armour,  leaning 
upon  his  sword,  while  he  keeps  a 
defiant  watch  over  the  herdsmen 
and  peasants  at  his  feet  and  gazes 
th’eamily  at  the  distant  mountains. 

Zurich,  which  is  a shining 
light  to  the  whole  Confederacy, 
has  taken  the  arts  and  sciences 
under  her  especial  protection ; 
golden  Basel  has  devoted  herself 
to  commerce ; and  Bern  is  the  heart  and  core  of  Switzerland,  the  stronghold  of  unity  and  the  trusty 
defender  of  the  whole  country.  Bern  was  born  to  be  a ruler  and  its  citizens  were  born  to  be  lords. 

Though  gloomy  and  defiant-looking  when  seen  from  without,  the  town  is  pleasant  enough  within,  for 
she  keeps  her  best  and  most  amiable  side  for  her  own  people  and  for  visitors,  while  she  presents  a rough 
front  to  her  enemies.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  another  place  so  thoroughly  German  in  character, 
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so  homelike,  comfortable,  and  generally  pleasant  to  live  in,  as  this  good  old  town,  with  its  neat,  uniform 
houses,  bright  flower-trimmed,  white-curtained  windows,  broad,  overhanging  eaves,  and  quaint  archways 
belonging  to  the  arcades  which  run  down 'each  side  of  the  street.  The  arcades  are  lined  with  shops  and 
stalls,  where  business  is  quietly  and  unobtrusively  carried  on  every  day,  and  where  the  weekly  market  is 
also  held.  Then  there  are  the  oddly-shaped  towers,  the  plashing  fountains  adorned  with  statues,  the 
beautiful  Gothic  cathedral,  and  the  shady  squares,  from  which  one  sees  not  only  the  familiar  green  hills 
opposite,  but  also  a grand  and  extensive  view  of  the  distant  Alps.  Taking  all  this  into  account,  it  must  be 
admitted  both  that  the  old  free  town  keeps  up  her  character,  and  that  former  generations  understood  better 
how  to  secure  comfort  in  their  domestic  architecture  than  the  builders  of  modern  times,  who  pile  five  or  | 
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six  storeys  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  and  thereby  succeed  in  producing  large,  formal-looking  masses  of 
brick  and  mortar  which  are  anything  but  snug  and  cozy. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  a good  many  people  who  look  at  Bern  with  other  eyes,  and  would  fain  see  it 
consigned  to  oblivion,  in  company  with  the  worm-eaten  furniture  and  worn-out  rubbish  of  the  past.  But 
happily  they  are  prevented  from  carrying  out  their  designs  by  the  large  number  of  persons  who  make  a 
worship  of  art  and  beauty  5 and  provided  only  they  be  endowed  with  something  of  the  artistic  temperament, 
people  need  not  be  poets  and  painters  by  profession  in  order  to  appreciate  Bern. 

Many  people  think  the  town  monotonous,  and  declare  that  the  grey,  uniform  houses  and  long  streets 
remind  them  of  a large  convent  and  its  eloisters ; and  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  regularity  of  j 
the  lines  and  the  want  of  variety  in  the  buildings  are  reproduced  in  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  are  dull  and  expressionless.  Others  again  fancy  that  it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a small  country 
town  which  has  grown  rich  by  traffic  in  cheese  and  butter,  and  that  its  features  are  all  of  a stunted, 
dwarfish  character,  wherein  it  much  resembles  all  the  natives  of  Switzerland,  who  are  usually  undersized. 
But  even  if  it  be  so,  if  everything  in  Bern  be  short,  stumpy,  and  solid,  at  all  events  it  possesses  a distinct 
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character  of  its  own,  and  a very  good  sort  of  character  too,  which  ought  to  secure  some  interest  for  it  in 
these  levelling  times.  Moreover,  it  is  thanks  to  this  very  solidity  that  Bern  has  been  able  for  the  last 


seven  centuries  to  make  her  w'ay 
solidity  alone  which  enabled  her 
to  stand  in  the  breach  and  cope 
with  an  emperor,  almost  before 
she  was  out  of  leading  strings. 
Rudolf  certainly  had  cause  to 
respect  young  Bern’s  strength ; 
and  his  dwarf,  noticing  how 
stout  and  sturdy  was  the  town’s 
demeanour,  prophesied  that, 

“ sooner  or  later,  she  would  be 
mistress  over  the  whole  land  ! ” 
Ilad  she  been  consumptive  and 
slendcr-waisted,  no  doubt  she 
would  have  been  more  tractable 
and  submissive,  but  she  would 
never  have  come  to  anything. 
The  people  of  Bern  are  very 
mucli  like  their  town,  and  you 
may  read  their  character  in 
their  faces.  They  are  generally 
hard  and  wooden-looking,  but 
they  also  look  independent,  com- 
fortably contented,  proud,  and 
sometimes  supercilious.  Grace 
and  elegance  arc  by  no  means 
characteristic  of  a Bern  citizen, 
who  certainly  does  not  move  as 
if  he  were  treading  upon  eggs. 
Indeed,  some  mischievous  people 
have  been  heard  to  declare  that, 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  he 
has  grown  very  like  the  bear, 
which  is  the  badge  of  his  town  ; 


and  hold  her  own  in  the  face  of  severe  competition ; and  it  Avas  her 


T i • p the  kessleegasse,  been. 

and  they  assert  that  it  is  from  a 

sort  of  relation-like  interest  and  fellow-feeling  that  he  pays  a visit  to  the  Bear’s  Ditch,  near  the  Nydeck 
Bridge,  at  least  once  a week. 

Truly  the  bear  of  Bern  is  no  empty  myth,  for  wherever  a house,  fountain,  gatoAvay,  or  monument  is 
erected.  Bruin’s  effigy  is  sure  to  make  part  of  the  design.  Whether  the  founders  of  the  toAvn  floated  down 
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the  Aar  till  they  came  to  the  famous  wood  “ Im  Sack,”  near  the  spot  where  the  river  is  now  spanned  by 
the  Unter-Thor  Bridge,  and  whether  they  were  here  found  and  nursed  by  a she-bear  after  the  fashion  of 
Bomulus  and  Eemus,  tradition  does  not  say ; but  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  what  the  wolf  and  the 
Capitoline  geese  are  to  Eome,  that  the  noble  Bruin,  the  kindliest  of  all  the  wild  animals  of  Germany,  is  to 
Bern.  Eome  has  fallen,  and  a single  bronze  figure  is  the  sole  memorial  remaining  of  the  celebrated  wolf ; 
but  if  Bern  were  to  fall,  every  museum  in  Europe  might  be  stocked  with  bears  from  her  collection  for 
thousands  of  years  to  come,  and  even  the  very  smallest  of  them  might  have  a cub  at  least.  The  town  has 
spent  considerable  sums  of  money  in  maintaining  her  bears,  and  there  must  surely  be  some  good  reason — 
an  historical  reason — for  this  devotion,  since  an  explanation  based  on  the  Darwinian  theory  is  altogether 
inadmissible.  Woe  to  the  man  who  should  venture  to  suggest  that  there  was  a noble  family  named  Von 
Bern  in  existence  before  the  town  was  founded,  or  that  the  name  is  derived  from  a Keltic  word  signifying 
•‘mountain,”  or  from  the  old  German  word  Bare,  a kind  of  fishing  apparatus,  which  would  make  the  word 
Bern  mean  a “fishing  village.”  More  mercy  would  be  shown  to  those  who  should  urge  that  the 
founder  of  the  town  called  it  Bern  in  memory  of  Verona,  which  formerly  belouged  to  his  family,  and  is 
called  in  German  Dietrichsbern ; and,  in  support  of  this  theory,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Bern  used  actually 
sometimes  to  be  called  Verona  in  montibus.  But  none  of  these  theories  please  the  popular  mind,  which  has 
no  fancy  for  such  tedious  splitting  of  straws,  and,  with  true  poetical  instinct,  prefers  to  fetch  its  arguments 
from  the  misty  world  of  tradition.  The  people  accordingly  maintain  that  Bern  is  derived  from  Bear,  and 
in  proof  of  their  assertion  they  will  take  you  to  see  an  old  weather-beaten  stone  which  is  built  into  one  of 
the  bridges,  and  bears  the  following  enigmatical  inscription  : — 

BEST  BAEE 
HIE  E A M. 

This  stone  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  bear,  from  which  the  town  took  its  name,  was 
captured.  The  story  is  told  by  the  good  old  Conrad  Justinger,  who  was  recorder  of  Bern  till  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  commissioned  by  the  town-council  to  write  a chronicle  of  the  past  history 
of  Bern  and  the  most  remarkable  facts  relating  to  the  town.  In  his  simple  yet  stately  way  he  writes  as 
follows: — “How  the  town  was  called  Bern  ! There  were  a great  many  wild  animals  in  the  oak  forest, 
and  Duke  Berchtohl  and  his  councillors  determined  that  the  town  should  be  called  after  the  first 
animal  that  was  caught  there ; and  the  first  that  was  caught  happened  to  be  a bear,  so  the  town  was 
called  Bern ; and  he  gave  the  burghers  a shield  and  armorial  bearings,  namely,  a black  bear  on  a white 
field.” 

The  Duke  Berchtohl  here  mentioned  was  the  fifth  of  the  name,  and  belonged  to  the  ancient  house  of 
Zahringcn,  whose  ancestral  castle  in  Breisgau  has  long  since  fallen  into  decay,  though  branches  of  the 
family  still  flourish  in  Baden.  These  Dukes  von  Zahringen  were  lord-lieutenants  of  Burgundy  on  the  Swiss 
side  of  the  Jura,  which  they  governed  in  the  emperor’s  name  5 finding,  however,  considerable  difl&culty  in  so 
doing,  for  the  haughty  and  powerful  nobles  of  Burgundy  hated  all  German  lords,  and  the  latter  could  do 
nothing  with  them  without  having  recourse  to  the  sword.  Such  being  the  case,  of  course  they  were 
always  in  a chronic  state  of  warfare,  and  Berchtold  IV.  found  it  necessary,  even  in  his  time,  to  make 
Freiburg  into  a fortified  town  by  way  of  securing  allies.  Berchtold  V.,  a very  steadfast  man,  who  never 
overlooked  any  one  or  put  any  one  in  the  wrong  place,  and  protected  rich  and  poor  alike  from  violence. 
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followed  his  father’s  example,  and  surrounded  Biirgdorf — a village  which  had  sprung  up  about  the  old 
castle  on  the  mountain — with  walls  and  towers. 

The  Burgundian  nobles,  however,  continued  so  troublesome  and  refractory  that  it  was  found  needful  to 
have  another  stronghold  as  a connecting  link  between  Freiburg  and  Burgdorf.  “So,”  continues  the  old 
chronicle,  “he  inquired  of  his  huntsman  and  the  master  of  his  huntsmen  whether  they  knew  of  any  good 
natural  stronghold  capable  of  being  fortified  ; and  they  answered,  ‘Yes,  my  lord,  there  is  such  a place  in 
the  forest  Im  Sack,  near  your 
Castle  of  FTydcck;  that  would 
make  a capital  stronghold,  for 
it  is  almost  surrounded  by  the 
river  Aar.’  ” 

This  promontory,  at  the  end 
of  which,  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Yy  deck  Church,  then  stood 
the  Castle  of  Nydeck,  was  called 
Im  Sack,  and  was  covered  with 
a dense  forest  of  oak-trees,  and 
here  the  town  of  Bern  was  built. 

Oil  three  sides  it  was  protected 
by  the  waters  and  steep  banks 
of  the  Aar,  and  on  the  fourth 
by  a couple  of  deep  ditches. 

The  site  chosen  belonged  to  the 
empire,  and  not  to  any  prince 
or  noble ; so  the  town  to  be 
built  there  must  necessarily  be 
a free,  German,  imperial  town, 
independent  of  everybody,  and 
it  was  to  this  circumstance,  as 
well  as  to  the  undoubted  excel- 
lence of  the  site,  that  Bern 
owed  her  future  greatness.  Ope- 
rations were  begun  in  1191, 

THE  BEjVEs’  ditch. 

under  the  superintendence  of 

Ivuno  von  Bubenberg,  a noble  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Zahringens  ; and  the  sound  of  the 
axe  echoed  merrily  through  the  forest,  for  wood  was  the  chief  material  used  for  building  purposes  in 
those  days. 


The  duke  had  intended  the  town  not  to  extend  beyond  the  street  now  known  as  the  Ivreiizgasse,  which 
would  have  made  it  rather  small ; but  Von  Bubenberg,  who  better  understood  the  matter  in  hand,  and  saw 
farther  into  the  future,  continued  building  up  to  the  ditch,  near  the  spot  where  the  now  celebrated  clock- 
tower  stands,  in  a line  with  the  granary  and  mint.  This  was  the  extent  of  ancient  Bern  down  to  12G8, 
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ness  wliich  made  them  strong.  Whether,  however,  they  at  all  appreciated  the  sublime  scenery  which 
surrounded  them  is  quite  another  question.  Did  they  take  any  pleasui’e  in  gazing  at  the  glorious  Alps  far 
away  in  the  distance  ? Did  they  ever  refresh  their  spirits  by  contemplating  the  region  whence  they  chiefly 
derived  the  healthy  blood  which  coursed  through  their  veins  ? It  is  much  to  he  doubted  whether  they 
were  not  too  matter-of-fact  to  do  anything  of  the  sort ; and,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  suscejjti- 
bility  to  the  beauties  of  nature  seems  not  to  have  been  developed  till  very  late  in  the  world’s  history.  But 
strangers  who  visit  Bern,  even  if  they  And  nothing  to  their  taste  in  the  town  itself,  will  hurry  to  the  lofty 
terrace  at  the  back  of  the  minster,  and  will  gaze  with  longing  hearts  at  the  world  of  glittering  mountains 
v/hich  is  thence  visible.  The  Platform,  as  this  terrace  with  its  rows  of  shady  chestnut-trees  is  called,  is  a 


when  Count  Peter  of  Savoy,  the  protector  of  the  town,  advised  that  it  should  be  enlarged,  and  the  “Kew 
Town”  was  built  as  far  as  the  Ktifig  Thurm,  or  “cage-tower,”  a second  ditch  and  wall  were  added,  and, 
until  quite  modern  times,  the  houses  whiclr  form  the  narrow  street  now  called  the  Kaflgasslein  were  known 
as  “The  Old  'Wall.”  A hundred  years  later  further  additions  were  necessary,  and  the  town  was  carried  up 
to  where  the  Christotfel  Tower  now  stands,  and  the  last  wall,  with  its  towers  and  battlements,  was  built 
between  the  old  Aarziele  Gate  and  the  Golatten-mattgass  Gate. 

Bern  is  not  conflned  within  any  walls  in  these  days ; building  goes  on  merrily  in  the  open  country 
without  the  gates,  and  the  gloomy  ramparts  and  bastions  have  been  turned  into  pleasant  promenades.  But 
the  old  burghers  were  well  aware  of  their  town’s  value  and  high  destiny,  and  it  was  this  proud  conscious- 
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sublimely  beautiful  spot,  a perfect  elysium  of  delight — for,  besides  the  ordinary  view  of  the  Alps,  which 
you  may  enjoy  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear  at  any  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  you  have  such 
sunrises  and  sunsets  as  are  hardly  to  be  seen  anywhere  except  from  the  Eigi  or  some  equally  famous 
height.  Creeping  out  in  the  very  early  dawn,  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  enjoy  the  solemn,  silent  rites 
which  usher  in  the  day  undisturbed.  The  town  still  lies  wrapped  in  slumber,  and  at  most  we  shall  only 
meet  some  early  peasant  or  workman  walking  along  the  arcades,  with  a step  which  sounds  strangely 
distinct  and  mysterious  in  the  absence  of  all  other  noise.  In  the  surrounding  villages  and  farmyards  and 
in  the  suburbs,  the  cocks  are  beginning  to  crow  as  a sign  that  daybreak  is  at  hand.  A cold  mist  over- 
hangs the  river  Aar,  and  the  murmur  of  its  busy  glacier-born  waters  is  borne  up  to  our  ear  from  the  depth 
below.  It  is  very  fresh  and  cool,  and  the  morning  breeze  brushes  away  the  dew  which  falls  in  large 
drops  from  the  boughs  of  the  chestnut-trees.  There  is  not  a human  being  to  be  seen  on  the  Platform, 
which,  by-the-byc,  was  once  a churchyard,  and  our  only  companion  is  a bronze  statue  of  the  brave  Duke 
Berchtold.  The  clocks  in  the  town  strike  four,  and  a pale  light  overspreads  the  eastern  sky ; but  where 
the  Alps  ought  to  be  there  is  still  nothing  to  be  seen  but  grey  mist  and  dense  smoke-like  masses  of  cloud. 
Then  appears  a point  of  light,  which  shines  through  the  mist  like  a star  and  becomes  more  and  more 
golden  every  minute;  and  now  the  first  peak,  that  of  the  Pinstcraarhorn,  becomes  visible.  The  mists 
divide  and  roll  away,  and  there  appear  the  dazzling  heads  of  the  Monk  and  Eiger;  then  the  Jungfrau 
unveils  herself  in  all  her  morning  beauty,  and  the  Silberhorn  and  Bliimlisalp  stand  revealed. 

Something  in  the  scene  seems  to  remind  us  of  the  sound  of  the  Alpine  horn,  making  us  feel  hot  and 
cold,  ready  both  to  laugh  and  to  cry,  and  so  full  of  emotions  of  all  sorts  that  we  can  find  no  words  in 
which  to  express  ourselves,  and  cannot  bear  to  hear  a sound — unless  it  proceed  from  the  joyous,  innocent 
lips  of  children.  These  latter  make  noise  enough,  as  they  play  about  here  under  the  trees  in  the  evening, 
accompanied  by  their  maids,  who  sit  gossiping  upon  the  benches ; but  the  sunset-scene  is  very  beautiful 
notwithstanding,  and  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  been  born  on  a Sunday  may  even  be  able  to 
see  the  famous  Alpine  glow.  Without  this,  however,  the  view  of  the  Alps  on  calm  summer  evenings  can 
never  be  anything  else  but  sublimely  beautiful,  and  there  is  nothing  to  spoil  or  disturb  our  impressions  as 
we  wend  our  way  homewards  through  the  quiet  old  town. 

Another  evening  we  may  vary  our  walk  by  going  to  the  Engi  Terrace,  outside  the  Aarberg  Gate. 
This  is  a much  less  secluded  spot  than  the  Platform,  for  it  is  a very  favourite  resort,  and  as  it  is  provided 
with  a restaurant,  colonnades,  tables  and  benches,  the  scene  which  goes  on  here  under  the  spreading  trees 
in  summer  evenings  is  a very  lively  one.  With  Eeichenbach  beer,  good  cofiee,  and  seed  cakes,  some 
people  will  find  the  sunset  view  of  the  Alps  doubly  enjoyable.  The  great  Bremgarten  Wood  begins  close 
by  here. 

Many  people,  however,  consider  that  both  the  Platform  and  the  Engi  Terrace  are  surpassed  by  the 
Schanzli,  or  Bastion,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aar,  to  the  north  of  the  town,  whence  you  have  a good  view 
of  Bern  as  well  as  of  the  distant  prospect.  This,  however,  is  a matter  of  taste,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
there  is  so  much  to  choose  from  that  every  one  can* please  himself;  and,  while  one  watches  the  Alpine 
glow  from  the  Schanzli,  another  will  descend  into  the  cellar  of  the  old  corn-house  or  granary,  which  is  not 
without  a certain  poetry  of  its  own,  though  of  a difierent  kind.  It  stands  on  the  site  formerly  occupied 
by  the  ditch  in  which  the  zoological  collection  used  to  be  kept,  and  contains  many  a row  of  grand  old 
casks,  all  filled  with  noble  wine.  Take  but  a draught  of  this  generous  beverage,  and  you  will  instantly  see 
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namely,  about  the  year  1416.  Till  1798  its  vaults  contained  considerable  treasure  belonging  to  the  State; 
but  this  was  soon  smelt  out  by  the  Corsican  robber,  who  wanted  it,  and  indeed  used  it,  for  his  wild 
expedition  into  Egypt.  Everything  that  was  not  clinched  and  rivetted  in  its  place  was  carried  off  to 
Paris ; and  even  the  poor  bears,  the  town’s  living  badges,  shared  the  same  fate.  These  latter  were 
transported  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  they  led  a melancholy  existence,  mocked  and  jeered  at  by 
everybody.  According  to  one  account  their  miserable  state  of  exile  was  soon  ended  by  death ; but, 
according  to  another,  they  became  extremely  popular  and  were  treated  with  great  honour,  and  this  is  said 
to  have  been  especially  the  case  with  one  named  “Martin,”  whose  descent  could  be  traced  in  a direct  line  »' 
from  the  pair  of  bears  presented  to  the  town  of  Pern,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  fugitive  Eene,  Duke  » 
of  Lorraine.  The  bears’  pit  or  ditch  was  left  as  empty  and  desolate  as  the  Eathhaus  treasury ; spiders 
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everything  through  rose-coloured  spectacles,  and  even  the  “Black  District”  of  grey  old  Bern  will  seem 
to  be  suffused  with  an  Alpine  glow.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  town  is  divided  into  five  districts, 
which  arc  called  Yellow,  White,  Green,  Ecd,  and  Black  respectively,  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
numbers  on  the  houses.  In  each  of  these  there  is  a perfect  labyrinth  of  streets  and  alleys,  all  more  or  less 
interesting  and  picturesque,  though  their  nomenclature  is  so  exceedingly  cmious  that  one  is  often  puzzled 
to  attach  any  meaning  to  the  names  by  which  they  are  known. 

But  Bern  contains  a good  many  other  antiquities,  besides  its  streets,  which  are  well  worthy  of  notice. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  Eathhaus,  or  town-hall,  a truly  ancient,  but  stumpy  and  heavy-looking  building, 
something  like  a castle,  which  formerly  regulated  all  the  thoughts  aud  opinions  of  the  town.  The  stair- 
case, sculptures,  rooms,  and  some  of  the  pictures  recall  to  our  minds  the  date  at  which  it  was  founded. 
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adorned  it  with  their  webs,  and  the  walls  re-echoed  with  the  derisive  laughter  of  the  Freneh.  A eertain 
French  employe,  seeing  one  of  the  townswomen  look  sadly  into  the  deserted  bear-garden  one  day,  is  said  to 
have  had  the  insolent  audaeity  to  bog  her  “ not  to  grieve  over  the  loss  of  her  pets,  as  there  were  plenty  of 
bears  still  left  in  her  beloved  Bern  ! ” 

The  woman  gave  him  a pretty  sharp  answer  for  his  impudence,  however,  saying,  “Nay,  sir,  no  bears, 
but  a good  many  wild  beasts  of  other  kinds  ! ” and  the  shot  went  straight  to  the  mark.  The  Frenohman 
appreciated  its  meaning  perfectly,  and  turned  away  muttering,  “ C 'doyenne.,  it  is  fortunate  for  you  that 
you  are  not  a man.” 

The  bears  were  replaced  in  course  of  time,  and  in  1853,  by  a strange  irony  of  fate,  two  young  ones 
were  brought  hither  from  the  Paris  Zoological  Gardens.  Bruin  is  still  the  object  of  much  open-mouthed 
admiration,  and  bears  his  lot  with  a very  good  grace.  His  life  is  an  easy  one,  and  he  has  no  need  to 
trouble  himself  about  the  means  of  subsistence,  be  times  ever  so  hard  or  winters  ever  so  severe,  for  the 
supply  of  bread  and  carrots  is  unfailing.  Those  who  have  any  time  and  attention  to  spare  from  the  bears 
may  like  to  go  a few  steps  farther  and  look  at  the  Nydeck  Bridge,  which  is  a splendid  specimen  of 
engineering  skill,  spanning  the  river  Aar  with  a single  colossal  arch  nearly  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide. 
It  leads  out  of  the  town  into  the  high  road  which  goes  to  Aargau,  Emmenthal,  and  Thun ; — but  things  of 
this  sort  possess  little  interest  for  those  who  just  wander  through  the  streets  thinking  all  the  while  how 
soon  they  shall  be  able  to  get  to  the  Oberland.  Most  tourists,  however,  wish  to  see  the  Ogre’s  Fountain,  on 
the  Corn-house  Place ; the  Clock  Tower,  which  is  just  round  the  corner,  close  by ; the  Stork’s  Fountain, 
with  the  bagpiper  on  the  top,  and  the  Goliath  Tower,  and  they  will  perhaps  also  inquire  for  St.  David’s 
Fountain,  which  is  unfortunately  no  longer  in  existence.  But  there  are  many  other  things  that  are  well 
worth  seeing  besides  these ; and  there  are  many  old  stories  to  bo  told  about  them,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
very  grim  and  horrible  character,  as,  for  example,  one  of  the  many  relating  to  the  Ogre’s  Fountain,  which 
tells  how  the  Jews  in  Bern  caught  and  murdered  a young  boy  named  “Euof,”  and  how  the  fountain  was 
erected  in  his  memory.  The  Clock  Tower  is  a favoiu’ite  rendezvous  for  children  of  all  sizes  and  ages, 
especially  about  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock  in  the  day,  when  the  machinery  has  most  to  do.  Tourists  come  hither 
on  foot  or  in  carriages,  with  Murray  or  Badeker  in  their  hands  ; and,  if  there  is  time,  they  hastily  tuim  over 
the  pages  and  eagerly  run  through  the  programme  of  the  spectacle  they  are  to  witness : “ As  the  hour  strikes, 
the  sitting  figure,  an  old  man  with  a beard,  turns  his  hour-glass,  opens  his  mouth — ^bear — bear — stone 
figure  up  above — hammer — cock  for  the  third  time  ” — but  the  book  is  quickly  closed,  for  there  is  a creaking 
noise  overhead,  everybody  looks  up,  and  the  bears  march  out  in  procession.  The  figure  in  armour  which 
strikes  the  hour  on  a bell  is  said  to  be  the  effigy  of  the  noble  founder  of  the  town,  Berchtold,  but  no  one 
knows  who  condemned  him  to  this  restless  state  of  existence.  The  inscription  on  the  tower  runs  thus : — 
Berchtoldus  V.  Dux  Zaering : Rector  Burgund:  Urhis  Conddor,  turrim  et  portam  feed  Anno  mcxci.  Et 
renovata  mdcclxx.”  (“Berchtold  V.,  Duke  of  Zahringen,  ruler  of  Burgundy  and  founder  of  the  city,  built 
the  tower  and  gate  in  the  year  1191.  It  was  restored  in  1770.”)  If,  among  the  many  visitors,  there 
should  chance  to  be  a lover  of  curiosities,  and  if  this  individual  should  be  seized  with  the  idea  of  purchasing 
the  tower,  he  may  be  glad  to  know  that  its  value  is  estimated  in  the  register  at  11,000  francs — not  at  all  a 
large  sum,  considering  that  the  keeper’s  house  is  included  ! 

But  there  is  something  more  worthy  of  our  attention  than  the  Clock  Tower,  namely,  the  Cathedral,  also 
called  the  “ Great  Church,”  and,  in  more  ancient  times,  the  LeutJdrcJie,  or  People’s  Church.  In  the  first 
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instance,  that  is,  in  the  year  1224,  it  was  built  of  wood ; and  the  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice  was 
laid  two  hundred  years  later,  the  first  architect  being  Matthias  Ensinger,  son  of  the  architect  of  Ulm.  It 
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was  the  last  erected  of  all  the  cathedral  churches,  and  the  style  is  late  Gothic;  but  it  was  a hundred 
and  fifty  years  in  building,  and  in  consequence  many  alterations  were  made  in  the  original  design,  and 
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neither  the  Eeformation  nor  the  hard  times  which  followed  were  favourable  to  its  completion.  It  was 
left  unfinished,  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  foundations  of  the  tower  were  not  strong  enough  to  support 
the  intended  superstructure.  Stdl  the  eficct  of  the  whole  is  striking,  and  it  possesses  a good  many  imigue 
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and  beautiful  features,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  stone  parapet  running  round  the  roof  between 
the  buttresses  and  the  great  w'est  portal,  which  is  richly  decorated  with  coats-of-arms  and  sculptured 
reliefs  representing  the  Last  Judgment,  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  &c.,  the  work  of  Erhard  Ivonig,  in 
1550.  The  interior  is  also  rich  and  impressive;  and  if,  after  watching  the  sunset  from  the  elevated 
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terrace  at  the  back,  and  having  your  mind  filled  with  beautiful  pictures  there,  you  enter  the  venerable 
building  in  the  twilight  and  spend  an  hour  in  listening  to  the  tones  of  the  fine  organ,  you  may  congratulate 
yourself  on  having  wound  up  your  day  in  Bern  very  profitably.  As  you  come  out,  perhaps  our  old  friend 
the  moon  will  be  shining  down  on  the  Cathedral  Place  and  pouring  a flood  of  mild  radiance  upon  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Eudolf  von  Erlach,  the  hero  of  Laupen,  and  upon  many  another  monument  of  the  past. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  about  modern  times,  and  the  splendid  new  building  known  as  the  Bundes- 
Piathhaus,  or  National  Diet-House,  in  which  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  Confederacy  are  held?  Well, 
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we  may  admit  that  it  is  beautiful,  but,  after  all,  we  may  see  the  same  sort  of  thing  anywhere  and  every- 
where, and  this  was  not  what  we  came  to  Bern  for. 

There  are  innumerable  walks,  drives,  and  excursions  to  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  choose  between  them ; but  artists  would  perhaps  prefer  going  to  Burgdorf,  called  on  the  French 
side  Berthoud,  probably  after  the  founder  Berchtold,  the  same  who  built  Bern.  By  the  lower  orders  it  is 
generally  called  Burtlef.  This  little  town,  which  is  situated  on  the  Emme,  is  a miniature  Bern,  built  in 
the  same  style,  with  similar  arcades  and  colonnades,  and  inhabited  by  a similar  class  of  peojile.  It  is  very 
floui’ishing,  and  its  storehouses  are  filled  with  such  articles  as  delight  the  heart  of  the  Swiss  housewife, 
namely,  flax,  yarn,  honey,  butter,  cheese,  and  linen,  from  the  fertile  valley  of  Emmenthal  close  by.  The 
Aveekly  and  yearly  markets  held  here  give  one  a A^ery  good  idea  of  the  ways  of  the  herdsmen  and 
agricultural  population  of  Bern.  Those  who  love  history,  which  has  some  story  to  tell  concerning  a 
dragon  of  Burgdorf,  will  be  interested  by  the  many  memorials  of  ancient  times  here  to  be  met  with; 
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philanthropists  will  like  to  dwell  on  the  memory  of  the  noble  Pestalozzi,  who  had  a school  in  the  Castle 
of  Burgdorf;  and  the  German  will  probably  like  to  pay  a visit  to  the  tomb  of  Schneckenburger,  who 
wrote  the  heroic  songs  sung  by  the  German  armies  as  they  marched  into  France. 

As  we  wander  on,  we  presently  find  ourselves  in  the  charming  valley  of  Emmenthal,  and  perhaps  see 
before  us  one  of  the  pretty  Bernese  houses,  of  which  fancy  has  drawn  us  so  many  pictures  at  our  own 
fireside.  Imagination  has  not  played  us  false,  in  this  instance  at  least ; and  certainly,  if  people  in  the 
Bernese  towns  understand  what  “home”  and  “home  comfort”  mean,  people  in  the  country  seem  to 
understand  them  equally  well.  Indeed,  judging  from  the  specimen  before  us,  we  can  understand  that  it 
might  be  almost  dangerous  for  the  traveller  to  venture  inside  one  of  these  attraetive-looking  dwellings, 
and  we  feel  that  there  may  be  a good  deal  of  truth  in  the  familiar  distich  which  declares  that — 


‘ ' Those  who  come  within  this  door 
Will  never  wish  to  leave  it  more.” 
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“Above  me  are  the  Alps, 

The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalj)s. 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  haUs 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow.” 

Byron. 


HAT  is  this  “Bodeli?”  It  sounds  very  simple  and  innocent,  and  not  particularly 
promising ; and  yet  it  is  very  important  ground,  as  we  are  reminded  by  the  mention 
of  Interlaken.  Then  the  Bodeli  is  Interlaken?  Ho,  not  that ; but  Interlaken  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  Bodeli,  the  district,  namely,  which  forms  the  threshold  and  entrance 
of  the  great  theatre  towards  which  we  have  so  long  looked  with  longing  eyes,  and  at 
which  we  last  gazed  from  the  Cathedral  Terrace  in  Bern.  This  theatre  is  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  and  many  thousands  go  hence  every  year  to  secure  their  places  in  the  stalls,  or 
in  the  boxes  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  tiers,  nearly  all  of  which  are  reserved  for 
foreigners.  Then  Interlaken  is  in  the  Oberland  ? Yes,  and  no.  It  is  not  in  the  actual 
Oberland,  meaning  by  that  the  Swiss  Highlands,  which  still  look  down  upon  us  from  a 
considerable  distance ; indeed,  the  Interlaken  public  are  nearly  eleven  miles  away  from  the 
Jungfrau,  who  must  be  regarded  as  undisputed  prima  donna  of  the  Bernese  Alps. 

Now  that  we  are  so  very  close  to  the  goal  of  our  desires,  to  the  region  whose  very  name  sends  a thrill 
through  our  souls,  we  must  for  a few  moments  imagine  that  we  are  following  the  eagle  in  his  flight,  and 
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take  a rapid  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  scene  outspread  beneath  us,  so  that  we  may  have  some  idea  how  the 
land  lies,  and  hoAV  the  valleys,  mountains,  glaciers,  rivers,  and  lakes  are  disposed  one  with  regard  to  the 
other.  For,  although  earnest  desires  and  a vivid  imagination  might  be  excellent  guides  if  we  were  going 
on  a voyage  to  the  moon,  a journey  among  the  mountains  is  a very  different  matter  ; and  if  we  are  to  go 
through  the  Bernese  Oberland,  we  must  have  trustworthy  maps,  and  guides  who  know  thoroughly  what 
they  are  about. 

Looking  down,  then,  upon  the  Alpine  Ilighlands  from  above,  we  see  that  the  whole  region  is  enclosed 
within  a huge  moat,  formed  on  one  side  by  the  Aar  and  the  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun,  on  the  other  by  the 
Kander  and  Bala,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ehone.  This  mighty  entrenchment  has  only  two  breaks  in  it, 
the  one  in  the  east  being  formed  by  the  Grimsel,  that  in  the  west  by  the  Gemmi,  the  two  well-known 
passes  which  lead  down  into  Valais. 

Within  this  mountain-island  rise  the  High  Alps  in  two  parallel  chains,  of  which  the  southern  one 
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I belongs  to  Valais,  and  the  northern  to  the  Canton  of  Bern.  The  Valais  chain  contains  the  important  heights 
' known  as  the  Bietschhorn,  Breithorn,  Nesthorn,  Schienhorn,  Eothhorn,  Aletschhorn,  and  Dreieckhorn : 

we  are  in  a pastoral  district,  be  it  remembered,  and  hence  the  appellation  of  “horn”  given  to  the  different 
r peaks.  In  the  * Bernese  chain,  beginning  from  the  west,  we  have  such  giants  as  the  Doldenhorn, 
Bliimlisalp,  Tschingelhorn,  Grosshorn,  Mittagshorn,  and  Gletscherhorn ; then  comes  the  Jungfrau  with 
her  two  pages,  the  Silberhorn  and  Schneehorn,  followed  by  the  Monch,  or  Monk,  the  Eiger,  the 
Viescherhorns,  the  great  Schreckhorn,  the  Wetterhorn,  Eizzlihorn,  and  other  mighty  monarchs,  who 
reign  over  regions  of  eternal  ice. 

The  two  chains  meet  and  culminate  in  the  Finsteraarhorn,  which  overtops  all  the  other  peaks,  even  the 
most  lofty,  and  rears  his  head  some  fourteen  thousand  odd  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Numerous  lesser  heights  stand  in  front  of  this  row  of  Titans,  and  extend  up  to  the  lakes,  and  even 
beyond  them.  Such  are  the  Morgen  and  Abendberg,  the  Faulhorn,  Schwarzhorn  and  Burghorn,  and,  to 
the  west  of  Thun,  the  Scheibe  and  Stockhorn.  These  belong  to  the  various  chains  known  as  the 
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Voralps,  from  which  the  High  Alps  are  separated  hy  the  pass  of  the  Scheidegg,  which  runs  from  east  to 
west. 

The  range  of  the  ordinary  tourist  and'  excursionist  who  goes  about  in  dainty  toilette,  with  a dainty 
alpenstock  in  his  hand,  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz  to  the  Schil thorn  and 
Scheidegg,  a district  which  is  always  swarming  with  visitors,  and  is  the  favourite  resort  of  newly-married 
couples ; but  it  is  after  we  have  passed  through  this  that  the  real  work  begins,  and  we  come  to  the  region 
which  needs  the  tough  muscles  and  nimble  foot  of  the  chamois,  and  taxes  all  the  powers  of  the  Alpine 
traveller.  The  army  which  annually  besieges  the  Alps  moves  on  in  three  divisions,  each  of  which  has  its 
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own  headquarters,  whence  some  make  merry  expeditions  and  walking-tours  in  the  company  of  their 
families,  and  others  set  out  alone  to  attack  the  Alps  in  a more  serious  fashion.  The  right  wing  of  the 
army  halts  at  IMeiringen  or  Brienz,  on  its  way  up  the  Haslithal  and  to  the  Grimsel  5 the  left  chooses  Thun, 
whence  it  proceeds  past  the  river  Ivander  to  the  valley  of  Engstligenthal,  or  by  way  of  Xandersteg  to  the 
Gemini  Pass.  Between  these  two,  and  exactly  between  the  two  lakes  which  connect  and  keep  up 
communication  between  one  wing  and  the  other,  lies  the  Bodeli  with  Interlaken,  which  is  the  grand 
headquarters  of  the  third  division.  Interlaken  lies  at  the  entrance  of  that  especially  favourite  valley,  the 
Lauterbrunncnthal  ; and  the  number  of  delightful  excursions  which  may  be  made  from  thence  is  simply 
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unlimited.  Moreover,  they  have  the  reeommendation  of  being  within  easy  reach ; none  of  the  expeditions 
in  the  valley  occupying  more  than  a day  each.  Those  usually  made  are  to  the  far-famed  waterfalls  of  the 
Staubbach,  Triimletenbach,  Schmadribach,  to  the  grand  Wengernalp,  to  Miirren,  Grindelwald,  and  to  the 
Faulhorn,  which  is  a sort  of  liernese  Kigi.  Interlaken  itself  possesses  many  charms  and  attractions, 
though  Eiidcker  thinks  it  necessary  to  qualify  his  praises  by  remarking;  “ Interlaken  is  a good  halting- 
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place  for  such  as  are  not  obliged  to  economise  their  time  and  money,  and  they  wdll  find  it  pleasant  to  take 
a few  days’  rest  here  between  their  expeditions  to  the  valleys  and  heights  of  the  Oberland.” 

Yes,  provided  we  have  both  time  and  money,  we  may  enter  Interlaken  either  by  railway  or  steamboat, 
and  never  be  troubled  with  any  worse  care  than  the  difficulty  of  choosing  between  the  numerous  palace-like 
hotels  erected  by  hospitable  speculators.  The  hotels  “Eitschard,”  “Victoria,”  “Jungfrau,”  “ Polz,” 
“ Schweizerhof,”  “Belvedere,”  and  others,  are  all  equally  pressing  in  their  invitations,  and  everybody 
finds  his  right  place  at  last.  If  the  German  traveller  desire  to  meet  his  compatriots,  he  may  go  to  the 
Ilotcl  Eitschard,  where  he  will  hear  hardly  anything  spoken  but  his  own  mother-tongue.  The  Englishman 
and  the  Eussian  will  find  their  respective  fellow-countrymen  chieffy  in  the  “ Belvedere.”  Even  the 
modest  pilgrim,  who  carries  his  whole  wardrobe  and  all  his  worldly  goods  with  him,  need  not  bo  abashed, 
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with  stars,  and  a Parisian  toilet  next  to  the  linen  gown  of  a poor  fruit-woman.  Although  Interlaken  is 
now  such  a lively  place,  it  has  not  been  so  long,  and  is,  in  fact,  quite  modern.  In  ancient  times  a stream 
called  the  Liitschine  used  to  run  through  the  valley,  and  by  its  successive  deposits  it  formed  what  is 
called  the  “ Bodeli.”  The  streams  which  now  find  their  Avay  hither  are  human,  and  they  too  have  fiooded 
the  Bodeli,  and  have  left  the  modern  town  of  Interlaken  behind  them.  Interlaken  is  entirely  modern ; or, 
rather,  the  tottering  old  cottages  and  convent  which  used  to  form  the  village  of  Interlaken  have  gone  to 
sleep,  as  it  were,  and  the  place  has  passed  into  other  hands  ; for  when  we  speak  of  Interlaken,  we  generally 
mean  the  grand  new  quarter  about  the  Ildheweg,  being  perhaps  hardly  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  few 
little  houses  which  stand  behind  the  convent,  all  brown  with  age ; and  unless  we  study  our  map  very 


though  the  waiters  in  the  ‘‘  Iloheweg  ” do  look  him  over  from  top  to  toe : let  him  only  go  on  boldly,  and 
he  will  find  all  he  wants  in  Unterseen  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

As  for  the  world  outside  the  hotel — and  in  Switzerland  that  is,  after  all,  the  main  consideration — it 
belongs  to  every  one  alike ; and  the  Jungfrau,  as  she  looks  down  upon  us  in  all  her  pure  bright  beauty, 
exhibits  no  traces  of  the  fact  that  whole  armies  of  Englishmen  have  dutifully  paid  their  respects  to  her, 
that  thousands  of  Germans  have  sighed  forth  their  greetings  at  her  feet,  and  that  Eussians  and  others  have 
bombarded  her  with  looks.  None  of  them  have  produced  any  more  impression  on  her  than  they  have  done 
on  the  rest  of  the  beautiful  landscape,  or  even  on  the  magnificent  avenue  of  walnut-trees  which  runs  along 
the  Ildheweg,  or  High  Street,  where  you  may  see  the  wood-cutter’s  blouse  side  by  side  with  a coat  covered 
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carefully,  avg  shall  not  know  whether  we  are  in  Unterseen,  Aarmiihle,  or  Matten,  for  these  different 
suhurhs  of  the  town  all  run  one  into  the  other. 

The  name  of  Interlaken  is  said  to  be  of  Eoman  origin,  and  antiquarians  opine  that  the  Hoheweg,  a 
name  elseAvhcre  given  to  Eoman  roads,  Avas  itself  formerly  Eoman,  and  that  the  present  toll-bridge  has 
been  put  in  the  place  of  an  old  Eoman  one.  The  valley,  or  plain,  they  call  Inter  lacus,  “ betAveen  the 
lakes,”  Avhich  the  Germans  have  made  into  Interlaken,  or  Interlachen,  a name  which  was  also  given  to  the 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  Avooded  slopes  of  the  Ilardcr,  and  later  to  the  village  founded  by  Walter  von 
Eschcnbach,  noAV  known  as  Unterseen — which  is,  in  fact,  a literal  translation  of  Interlaken,  as  the  old 
German  Avord  under  signifies  “betAveen.”  As  the  place  is  also  called  Indrellappa  and  Hinderlappen  in 
some  late  documents,  the  name  has  been  thought,  though  erroneously,  to  come  from  inter  hpides,  “among 
the  rocks ; ” but  this  derivation  is  as  false  as  that  of  In  dcr  Laclicn. 

Enough,  the  name  is  there ; and,  Avhat  is  of  the  most  consequence,  it  sounds  well,  and  there  is  a 
pleasant  sort  of  ring  about  it.  As  Ave  stroll  along  under  the  broad- spreading  shady  trees,  surrounded  by 
rich  green  meadows  and  well-kept  gardens,  Avhich  fill  the  air  Avith  the  fragrance  of  their  floAvers  and  the 
pleasant  murmur  of  their  fountains,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  Avhat  the  aspect  of  the  landscape  must  have 
been  while  Nature  Avas  still  at  work  upon  it  bringing  it  into  shape ; and,  as  Ave  look  at  the  two  Liitschine 
streams,  the  Black  and  the  White,  Avhich  now  floAV  in  such  peaceful  orderly  fashion  through  the  canal 
into  the  lake  of  Brienz,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  them  the  Avild,  impetuous  torrents  AAUich  formerly  rushed 
down  from  the  glaciers  in  the  south,  bringing  with  them  the  raAV  material  of  AAdiich  the  Amlley  Avas 
composed.  Yes,  the  Bodcli  AAms  formed  by  these  tAVO  Alpine  sisters,  but  so  long  ago  that  it  is  only  by 
diligent  study  of  Nature’s  old  Sibylline  books  that  the  natural  philosopher  has  discovered  how  the  two 
lakes  Avere  formerly  one,  and  extended  from  jMeiringen  to  Thun,  and  hoAV  a division  was  afterwards  made 
nearly  midAvay  betAveen  them  by  the  combined  exertions  of  the  tAVO  mountain-torrents.  The  White 
Liitschine  comes  doAvn  from  the  Tschingel  and  Ammerten  glaciers,  and  runs  through  the  valley  of 
Lauterbruunen,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  wild  waters  of  the  Miirrenbach,  Staubbach,  Staldenbach,  and 
Triimletenbach  ; the  Black  Liitschine  rises  in  the  GrindeLvald  glacier,  and  flows  through  the  valley  of  Grin- 
delwald,  laden  Avith  fragments  of  slate.  Both  streams  are  alAAmys  busily  engaged  in  the  Avork  of  destruction, 
and,  as  a natural  consequence,  their  waters  are  ahvays  clouded  and  muddy.  Stones  and  detritus  of  all 
kinds  Avere  rolled  doAvn  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  deposited  wEere  it  enters  the  lake,  until  at  last  mud- 
banks  Avere  formed,  Avhich  extended  northwards,  making  a sort  of  dyke  across  the  lake,  while  they  spread 
cast  and  west  as  well.  These  alluvial  deposits  soon  reached  the  opposite  shore,  rising  higher  and  higher  as 
time  went  on,  and  though  the  soil  thus  formed  was  at  flrst  waste  and  barren,  it  was  not  long  left  in  that 
condition.  Sedge  and  rushes  quickly  sprang  up  among  the  bogs  and  morasses,  which,  as  the  whole  ground 
was  frequently  flooded,  dried  up  but  slowly ; and,  when  the  way  had  been  prepared  by  these  humble 
pioneers,  willows,  alders,  and  various  other  bushes  and  shrubs  followed,  and  kept  possession  of  the  territory 
they  had  Avon  in  spite  of  the  impetuosity  Avith  Avhich  the  Avaters  sometimes  dashed  over  it.  Then  the  river 
Aar  forced  its  Avay  through  the  newly-formed  district,  and  so  re-established  the  communication  between  the 
tAVO  parts  of  the  lake,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  Liitschine  became  narrower.  After  this,  people  began  to 
see  that  it  might  be  a very  pleasant  place  to  live  in ; so  they  took  the  matter  in  hand,  brought  the  soil 
under  cultiA^ation,  and  soon  built  a town,  which,  though  small,  was  carefully  walled  in,  and  was  surrounded 
by  cornfields  and  meadows.  Convents  were  built  in  the  valley  and  castles  in  the  mountains. 
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A convent  and  monastery  were  both  tounded  in  the  blooming  valley  about  the  year  1100,  and  they 
ruled  not  only  over  the  poor  fishing  and  pastoral  population  settled  about  the  lake,  but  over  the  whole 
extent  of  country  between  the  Grimsel,  Mount  Beatus,  and  the  sources  of  the  two  Liitschine  torrents. 
This  immense  property  was  so  shamefully  managed,  however,  that  it  had  greatly  deteriorated  in  value  by 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ; all  sorts  of  disorders  had  crept  in,  and  a general  state  of  confusion 
followed,  lasting  until  the  Eeformation,  which  was  introduced  by  Bern  in  1528  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
What  a wealthy  heritage  the  district  had  become,  and  what  a splendid  living  the  monks  made  out  of  it,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  their  Alpine  pastures  were  almost  too  numerous  to  count,  and  that  they 
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collected  rents  and  tithes  over  a district  extending  beyond  Bern,  one  too  which  was  noted  for  the 
abundance  of  its  dairy  produce,  orchard  fruits,  venison  and  game,  as  well  as  for  its  valuable  trout  and 
other  fisheries. 

The  castles  among  the  mountains  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  nothing  of  them  remains  but  ivy-elad 
ruins,  while  the  choii'  of  the  convent  has  been  turned  into  an  English  church,  and  other  portions  of  it  have 
been  converted  to  secular  uses.  The  monks  have  left  us  one  enduring  legacy,  however,  in  the  avenues 
which  formerly  led  up  to  the  princely  monastery,  and  were  planted  with  walnut  and  other  trees.  These 
have  been  carefully  preserved  and  kept  up,  though  they  have  nothing  now  to  do  with  the  convent,  and 
only  serve  as  a sbady  promenade  for  the  many  visitors  who  throng  the  hotels  and  lodging-houses  in  front 
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of  which  they  stand.  Every  one  who  has  been  to  Interlaken  knows  the  Hoheweg,  which  is  as  famous  as 
the  Boulevards  of  Paris  and  our  own  Ilyde  Park,  though  it  is  not  like  either,  and  possesses  a peculiar  charm 
of  its  own.  Fashionable  loungers  in  the  most  brilliant  toilets  may  be  seen  disporting  themselves  in  the 
pleasant  green  shade,  having  on  the  one  side  a row  of  palace-like  hotels  with  blooming  gardens,  fountains, 
and  shrubberies,  and  all  the  tokens  of  luxury  ; and,  on  the  other,  the  soft  green  meadows  which  stretch  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunncn,  while  behind  them  rises  the  glistening  form  of  the  Jungfrau. 
On  the  one  hand  there  are  the  intoxicating  strains  of  Strauss,  Beethoven,  Gounod,  and  Mozart  played  by 
the  band,  and  on  the  other  there  is  the  soft  tinkle  of  the  herd-bells  and  the  lowing  of  the  cattle. 
Yonder  is  the  hotel  omnibus  filled  to  overflowing  with  passengers,  and  piled  high  with  luggage,  and  close 
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by  are  elegant  carriages  and  cabriolets,  side  by  side,  perhaps,  with  a heavy  harvest  waggon,  or  some 
primitive  village  conveyance  filled  with  women  and  girls  in  the  charming  Bernese  costume. 

In  fact,  though  Interlaken  is  a town,  a large  and  distinguished  town  too,  it  is  also  a pastoral  village 
much  given  to  keeping  cows  and  geese.  The  mode  of  life  there  much  resembles  that  of  Baden-Baden,  but 
the  air  is  that  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  the  prices  paid  show  the  high  value  put  upon  it. 

The  climate  of  Interlaken  is  considered  very  beneficial  to  invalids,  being  warm  and  damp,  and  it  early 
acquired  some  reputation  on  this  account,  though  it  did  not  reach  its  highest  fame  until  the  latter  half  of 
the  present  century.  Guide-books  of  fifty  years  ago  spoke  of  Herr  Seiler’s  establishment  as  almost  the 
only  place  in  Interlaken  where  a lodging  could  be  obtained,  whereas  now  it  is  almost  as  hopeless  to  try  and 
give  a list  of  the  hotels  and  pensions,  as  it  would  be  to  count  the  visitors  who  flock  hither  from  every 
part  of  Europe  as  though  they  were  under  some  magnetic  influence,  and  spend  a longer  or  shorter  time 
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here,  trying  what  the  delights  of  summer  and  the  pure  air  will  do  towards  restoring  their  health.  Fashion 
no  doubt  has  a great  share  in  making  the  place  so  popular ; but  we  maj^  reckon  that,  in  a good  season, 
nearly  forty  thousand  foreigners  pass  through  Interlaken.  Moreover,  if  the  Liitschine  formerly  brought 
nothing  but  sand  and  pebbles,  these  later  visitors  bring  gold,  and  in  considerable  quantities  too ; for, 
though  the  beauties  of  Nature  may  usually  be  enjoyed  without  payment,  other  matters  keep  the  visitor’s 
purse  constantly  open ; and,  as  it  is  especially  tempting  to  purchase  remembrances  of  the  Oberland  at  the 
stalls  which  are  so  tastefully  arranged  under  the  trees,  he  generally  parts  with  a good  many  small  sums  in 
this  way.  First  and  foremost  are  the  famous  wood-carvings,  of  which  every  one  feels  bound  to  buy  a 
specimen  or  two.  Whether  it  be  a bear  (for  since  we  are  in  Bern  this  animal  of  course  takes  the  lead,  and 
may  be  seen  figuring  in  every  possible  attitude)  or  a chamois,  or  capercailzie,  a huntsman  with  his  dog,  or 
one  of  the  favourite  Swiss  houses  with  a musical  clock  inside,  or  an  ornament  made  of  the  lovely  edehveiss, 
or  a picture-frame  adorned  with  other  Alpine  flowers — whatever  it  be,  it  is  the  work  of  busy,  skilful  hands, 
which  grow  more  and  more  skilful  year  by  year.  One  had  need  understand  the  art  of  bargaining,  how- 
ever, for  the  Interlaken  saleswomen  are  up  to  anything ; and,  though  they  especially  cultivate  English,  are 
great  adepts  at  speaking  other  languages,  are  firm  in  sticking  to  their  prices,  and  understand  how  to  manage 
their  customers  even  better  than  their  sisters  of  Brienz  and  Meiringen.  But  who  can  dare  accost  one  of 
the  charming  young  ladies  of  the  Bbdeli  rudely,  when  he  is  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  her  to  console 
himself  for  the  coyness  of  that  other  Maiden  who  sits  aloft  yonder,  and  is  sometimes  so  closely  veiled  b}^ 
mists  that  no  one  can  see  her  face.  When  she  does  show  herself,  however,  on  bright  summer-days  in  all 
her  splendour,  not  one  of  the  maidens  of  the  Bodeli  from  Interlaken  to  Bonigen  is  a match  for  her,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  she  is  of  stone,  as  cold  as  ice,  and  very  ancient,  so  ancient  that  no  one  can  say 
how  old  she  is.  But  when  it  comes  to  describing  the  Jungfrau,  one  may  as  well  throw  down  one’s  pen  in 
despair.  It  is  possible  to  write  an  enthusiastic  description  of  a hundred  brown-eyed  or  blue-eyed  girls,  and 
to  give  a fair  idea  of  them,  but  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  portray  such  silvery  splendour  and  radiant 
beauty  as  the  Jungfrau’s  with  anything  so  dull  as  common  black  ink : not  even  the  artist  can  succeed  in 
giving  an  idea  of  her  glory  without  the  aid  of  his  colour-box.  Eambert’s  description  is,  however,  perhaps 
the  best: — “Sublime  and  exalted  as  she  is,  the  people  have  certainly  bestowed  an  appropriate  name  upon 
her.  Yes,  she  is  the  Jungfrau.,  the  Maiden,  not  the  timid  girl  who  is  afraid  of  her  own  shadow,  not  the 
coquette  who  fiaunts  her  virtue  in  your  face,  but  the  unapproachable  Virgin,  whose  very  repose  inspires 
awe  and  reverence,  who  cannot  be  hurt  by  any  rude  look,  simply  because  the  region  in  which  she  is 
enthroned  is  so  pure  that  nothing  common  and  vulgar  can  reach  her.  The  Jungfrau  is  an  image  of  the 
inaccessible ; and  great  and  noble  souls  consider  her  to  be  unsurpassed  in  beauty  by  any  other  mountain.” 

Seen  from  Interlaken,  she  looks  like  some  noble  queen  wrapped  in  a royal  mantle  of  dazzling  white- 
ness, which  flows  down  from  her  shoulders  in  magnificent  folds  until  it  reaches  the  green  carpet  at  her 
feet,  while  the  glaciers  form  broad  bands  of  heavy  silver  brocade,  which  adapt  themselves  stiffly  to  the 
shape  of  her  beautiful  limbs.  Her  silent,  stony  majesty  and  the  grand  flow  of  her  draperies  call  to  one’s 
mind  the  statue  of  Niobe ; and  cynics  perhaps  may  be  disposed  to  add  that  Art  cannot  produce  such  marble 
statuary  nowadays,  any  more  than  Nature  can  produce  such  mountains. 

But  Nature  is  always  the  same;  and  though  an  impertinent  hotel  for  the  million,  called  the  “ Jung- 
fraueblick,”  has  been  built  by  puny  mortals  before  her  very  face,  she  smiles  serenely  down  upon  it,  well 
aware  that,  in  spite  of  all  they  may  do,  her  charms  can  never  be  destroyed. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  which  we  may  more  thoroughly  enjoy  these  charms  than  in  the  lovely 
little  Bodeli  village  of  Bonigen.  There  is  something  idyllic  about  it,  as  it  lies  among  the  orchards  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake ; and  we  feel  as  if  we  really  were  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  such  as  we  imagined  it  before 
we  came  hither.  There  is  something  extremely  homelike  in  the  aspect  both  of  the  landscape  and  the 
houses,  something  too  which  makes  us  at  once  feel  at  home.  The  flower-gardens  are  surrounded  by  new 
palings  of  fir-wood,  and  the  little  beds  are  almost  too  neatly  and  symmetrically  arranged  to  accord  with  the 
air  of  freedom  which  pervades  the  rest  of  the  scene.  The  bee-house,  with  its  protecting  roof,  looks  out 
upon  the  meadow,  which  is  gay  with  a thousand  buds  and  blossoms ; fowls  and  pigeons  are  hopping  and 
flying  backwards  and  forwards,  from  the  huge  dung-hill  and  the  patch  of  nettles  in  the  corner  to  the 
dwelling-house,  with  its  high  shingle-roof.  The  windows  in  the  gable  open  into  a gallery  of  open  trellis- 
work  which  is  gay  with  pinks  and  roses,  and  quite  conceals  the  bedrooms  from  view.  The  lower  part  of 
the  house  is  filled  with  numerous  windows ; leaving  room,  however,  for  the  face  of  a sun-dial. 

At  the  entrance  stands  a bench,  and  above  it  waves  a quantity  of  linen  hung  out  from  the  gallery  to 
dry,  the  house-door  being  almost  entirely  concealed  by  wash-tubs,  buckets,  and  milk -pails.  Close  by  the 
house  runs  a spring  of  water,  which  is  always  flowing  with  a pleasant,  cheerful,  gurgling  sound,  mingled 
with  the  lowing  of  the  cows,  the  humming  and  buzzing  of  insects,  the  scent  of  the  hay,  grass,  fruit,  and 
flowers  in  garden  and  meadows — the  whole  forming  such  a tout  enscmhle  as  can  hardly  be  realised  without 
personal  experience.  Add  to  all  this  the  cheerful  faces  of  the  handsome  inhabitants,  the  laughter  of 
children,  the  summer  visitors,  and  the  long  wreaths  of  smoke  emitted  by  the  steamers  on  the  lake,  and  you 
have  as  good  an  idea  of  Bonigen  as  can  be  conveyed  on  paper.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a moment 
that  we  may  lay  aside  our  j)ilgrim’s  staff  and  take  our  ease  in  this  earthly  Paradise ; there  is  far  too  much 
to  be  seen  in  the  neighbomdiood  for  that  to  be  possible.  Indeed,  we  are  beckoned  in  all  dii'ections,  and  the 
names  of  Heimwehfluh,  little  Bugen,  Bleiki,  Ilarder,  and  Unspimnen,  the  latter  an  old  ruined  castle  in  the 
depths  of  a wood,  fill  us  with  eager  longings  and  desires.  But  there  are  plenty  of  longer  excursions  quite 
within  our  reach,  and  in  front  of  each  hotel  there  are  sure  to  be  carriages  waiting,  besides  strong  mountain- 
ponies  and  guides,  who  are  always  ready  to  offer  their  services.  Eailway  and  steamboat  will  convey  u.s 
without  the  least  trouble  to  the  pretty  neighbouring  town  of  Thun,  which  has  been  struggling  and 
striving  for  years  past  to  rival  Interlaken.  Leaving  the  carriage,  from  which  we  have  enjoyed  such 
glorious  views,  at  Darligen,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Thun,  we  next  have  a delightful  trip  over 
the  water  in  the  steamboat.  It  has  often  been  a matter  of  discussion  whether  the  palm  of  beauty  should 
be  given  to  the  Lake  of  Brienz  or  the  Lake  of  Thun,  and  the  question  yet  remains  an  open  one,  for  both  are 
lovely.  The  Lake  of  Brienz,  however,  has  hitherto  had  more  assiduous  court  paid  to  it  by  speculators,  and 
its  attractions  have  been  more  loudly  proclaimed,  while  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Thun  have  been  more 
sought  by  persons  of  a poetical  temperament.  Both  are  genuine  Swiss  pearls,  differing  perhaps  in  colour, 
but  of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  eonnoisseur. 

The  Lake  of  Thun,  or  Lacus  Dunensis,  called  the  Wendelsee  in  Mediaeval  times,  takes  its  present  name 
from  the  town  of  Thun  at  its  western  extremity,  which  is  said  to  be  of  ancient  Keltic  origin.  Dunum 
signifying  “ hill.”  Whether  the  name  of  Wendelsee  be  derived  from  the  Vandals  is  more  than  doubtful, 
and  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  eomes  either  from  the  sudden  bend  ( Wendung  in  German)  which  the 
lake  is  forced  to  make  by  a promontory  of  Mount  Beatus  called  the  Kose,  whieh  juts  out  some  way  into  the 
water,  or  from  the  precipitous  walls  {Wdnde)  by  which  it  is  enclosed.  The  wind  about  the  little 
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promontory  is  often  dangerous  to  the  boatman,  and  the  uncouth,  forbidding  names  given  to  it  and  to  the 
cave  known  as  der  hose  Rath,  or  Evil  Counsel,  neither  of  which  sound  pleasant,  might  give  a false 
impression  of  the  lake  and  its  shores,  which  possess  all  the  charm  and  almost  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the 
lakes  of  North  Italy.  Almost  every  little  cottage-garden  in  Oberhofen  boasts  its  laurel-bushes;  the 
chestnut  flourishes  to  perfection,  and,  in  exceptionally  warm  summers,  the  vines  on  the  eastern  and 
western  slopes  of  the  lake  produce  grapes  from  which  something  like  drinkable  wine  is  made. 

The  shores  of  the  lake  do  certainly  possess  something  of  the  brightness  and  cheerfulness  which  one  is 
accustomed  to  associate  with  a wine  country ; and  the  white  towns  and  villages,  such  as  Thun,  Spiez, 
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Lcissigen,  Aeschi,  Gwatt,  Schadau,  Merligen,  Oberhofen,  Sigriswyl,  and  Beatenberg,  which  dot  its 
borders,  arc  all  gay  and  pleasant-looking. 

If,  as  people  say,  civilisation  moves  from  cast  to  west,  it  seems  probable,  since  speculation  is  sure  to 
move  hand  in  hand  with  it,  that  the  Lake  of  Thun  will  one  day  be  as  busy  as  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  and  that 
the  town  of  Thun  will  become  a second  Interlaken..  Everything,  in  fact,  seems  to  promise  this  result,  for 
the  townspeople  are  very  active  and  public-spirited,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  building,  enlarging,  and 
beautifying  going  on  in  the  outskirts.  In  former  days,  when  it  was  a small,  petty  place,  Herr  Hartmann 
von  Habsburg-Ivyburg  mortgaged  it  to  Bern  for  20,000  florins ; but  those  times  are  quite  over,  and  now 
every  foot  of  ground  is  valuable. 

The  architecture  of  Thun  is  of  a striking  and  picturesque  character ; though,  as  nineteenth-centuiy  ideas 
are  in  favour  of  plenty  of  light  and  air,  the  broad-eaved  roofs  have  been  long  since  swept  away.  Still,  it 
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is^surprising  to  see  that  the  Mediaeval  and  modern  styles  of  building  harmonize  so  well  together,  that  there 
is  nothing  incongruous  in  the  turreted  castle  which  rises  above  the  town,  nor  in  the  little  sharp-pointed 
towers  which  are  dotted  about  everywhere,  nor  in  the  ancient-looking  arcades  which  run  along  the  front  of 
the  houses.  Thun  has,  moreover,  been  more  liberally  dealt  with  by  Nature  than  most  towns.  What  with 
lake,  river,  hill,  mountains,  scenery  around,  distant  prospects,  climate,  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  tout 
ensemble  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  charming ; and  Humboldt  must  have  considered  it  perfect,  for  he  called 
it  the  most  lovely  spot  in  Switzerland.  Even  the  cemetery  shares  in  the  general  beauty  of  the  place  ; and 
the  view  from  it  is  so  exquisite  that  many  a tourist  has  wished  to  be  buried  there.  Another  enchanting 
spot  is  that  occupied  by  the  Military  College;  and  surely  the  officers  here  educated  must  feel  their 
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patriotism  greatly  increased  when  they  see  what  a rich  and  beautiful  land  it  is  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  defend. 

The  little  town  has  been  growing  more  and  more  popular  for  some  years  past,  and  in  the  summer- 
time it  is  thronged  with  tourists,  who  find  much  to  delight  them  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  provided 
they  be  not  too  soon  enticed  away  by  the  snow-capped  mountains  which  look  down  into  all  its  streets. 

You  may  explore  the  lake  in  a hurried  sort  of  way  by  means  of  the  steamboat ; but  if  you  would 
really  appreciate  its  beauties,  it  is  better  either  to  hire  a boat  or  to  make  a walking  tour  round  it.  A good 
many  people  think  that  when  they  have  visited  Schadau  they  have  exhausted  all  that  is  to  be  seen ; and 
certainly  Schadau  is  wondrously  beautiful,  for  Art  and  Nature  have  combined  to  do  their  utmost  for  it.  It 
stands  on  a tongue  of  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Aar,  just  where  the  river  rushes  out  of  the  lake; 
and,  even  in  old  times,  the  view  of  river,  lake,  and  mountains  must  needs  have  possessed  many  attractions. 
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Schaclan  lias  been  the  seat  of  several  noble  families  in  succession.  The  von  Stratlingen,  von  Bubenberg, 
von  Erlach,  von  Scharnachthal,  have  all  resided  here,  and  the  present  owner  is  M.  de  Eougemont- 
Bourtales,  who  has  made  his  pet  residence  into  as  perfect  a place  as  possible.  The  grand,  cheerful-looking 
chateau  is  surrounded  by  flowers,  trees,  mountains,  and  the  flashing,  sparkling  waters  of  lake  and  river ; 
but,  beautiful  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  we  have  not  exhausted  all  the  charms  of  the  Lake  of  Thun  when  we  have 
seen  it.  As,  however,  our  chief  object  in  coming  hither  was  to  inspect  the  western  head-quarters  of  the 
great  army  which  is  bound  on  its  annual  summer  campaign  among  the  Alps,  we  shall  probably  not  care  to 
linger  long,  and  shall  see  enough  of  the  lake  as  we  return  to  the  Bodeli  on  our  way  to  Meiringen.  After  a 
last  farewell  to  the  lovely  Bliimlisalp,  which  we  see  in  the  distance,  and  a gracious  nod  from  the  haughty 
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Stockhorn  and  lofty  ISTiesen,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  shores,  and  notice  the  villages  peeping  out  from 
amid  bowers  of  green,  the  castles  on  the  slopes,  the  picturesque  huts  of  the  fishermen,  and  the  numerous 
sawmills  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravines,  through  which  the  water  rushes  with  a merry  noise.  After 
passing  Oberhofen,  which  stretches  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  possesses  an  old  castle  with  thick  walls 
and  a square  tower,  our  attention  is  next  attracted  by  a small,  well-fortified  place  called  Sj)ietz,  which  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a promontory,  and  deserves  attention  on  account  of  its  historical  associations. 
When  it  belonged  to  the  Stratlingen  and  von  Bubenberg,  it  went  by  the  name  of  the  Goldener  Hof,  or 
“ Golden  Manor.”  The  old  round  tower  just  below  the  parsonage  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Eomans ; 
but  the  principal  tower  of  the  picturesque  castle  is,  like  itself,  of  later  date.  Glancing  southwards,  we  are 
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once  more  greeted  by  the  Bliimlisalp,  and  we  see  the  forms  of  the  Monk  and  Eiger  rising  in  the  distance. 
There  is  but  a step,  as  we  all  know,  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and  yonder,  in  a little  nook  near 
the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Justisthal,  lies  the  small  village  of  Merligen,  which  is  inhabited  by  fishermen 
and  viiie-dressers,  and  enjoys  the  doubtful  honour  of  being  the  Abdera  of  the  lake.  To  say  of  a man 
“ ho  belongs  to  Merligen,”  is  no  great  compliment ; but  the  place  has  been  maligned,  and  the  tales  told  to 
its  disadvantage  are  more  inventions.  Close  to  Merligen  is  the  E'ose,  a precipitous  rocky  promontory  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  which  is  the  famous  cave  of  St.  Beatus,  called  by  the  people  Battcnlocli.  Here, 
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according  to  tradition,  there  lived,  early  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a holy  man,  a native  of  England,  who  battled 
successfully  with  dragons  and  evil  spirits,  and  has  continued  until  quite  recently  to  attract  many  pilgrims, 
especially  from  Unterwalden. 

The  mountains  belonging  to  the  Eaulhorn  chain  which  border  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Brienz,  now  come  into  sight,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  reach  Harligen,  where  we  leave  the  steam- 
boat, cross  the  Bodeli,  and  take  ship  again  on  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  on  our  way  to  pay  a hurried  visit  to  lovely 
Meiringen.  Meiringen  ! the  very  name  seems  to  conjure  up  a host  of  pleasant  reminiscences,  and  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  indulge  in  a panegyric  in  its  honour ; and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  difficult  to  define 
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exactly  in  wliat  its  charms  consist,  and  many  people  never  find  them  out  at  all.  What,  indeed,  are 
the  special  attractions  of  Meiringen?  There  are  beautiful  brown  wooden  houses,  built  in  the  old 
Bernese  style,  there  are  meadows,  streams,  waterfalls,  green  slopes,  snowy  peaks,  sweet-smelling  hay 
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and  good-humoured  villagers,  there  are  smart  lads  and  merry  lasses,  and  there  are  inns  and  foreigners 
whichever  way  you  turn — but  all  of  these  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  other  places,  and  yet  somehow 
they  never  seem  so  charming  and  delightful  anywhere  else  as  they  do  here. 
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But  it  won’t  do  to  say  too  much  about  it,  for  Meiringen  is  like  some  village  belle,  modestly  unconscious 
of  her  charms,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  make  her  vain.  However, 

“ In  leaving  even  tlie  most  unpleasant  people 
And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple,” 

as  says  the  poet;  so  we  may  be  excused  for  taking  a sort  of  melancholy  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  our 
reminiscences  of  Meiringen,  though  it  has  for  a while  kept  us  from  giving  a proper  description  of  this, 
the  belle  of  the  Hasleberg.  Shall  we  describe  her  as  she  appears  in  her  working  dress,  or  in  her  holiday 
costume,  or  shall  we  look  at  her  by  the  light  of  the  fashionable  Bengal  fire  ? 

Meiringen  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Haslethal,  which  stretches  down  from  the  Grimsel 
towards  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Brienz.  It  possesses  a church  of  its  own,  whose  quaint  tower 
may  be  seen  peeping  out  from  amid  the  fruit-trees,  and  in  former  days  it  is  said  to  have  stood  actually 
on  the  lake,  which  originally  covered  a much  larger  area  than  it  does  now.  Behind  the  village  rises 
the  Hasleberg,  while  the  river  Aar  rushes  along  in  front  and  several  roads  diverge  hence  in  various 
directions ; there  is  the  road  from  the  Scheidegg,  which  leads  over  the  Briinig  pass  to  Hnterwalden  and 

Lucerne,  then  there  is  the  Grimsel  road,  the  famous  road  which  goes  by  way  of  Eosenlauibad  to 

Grindelwald,  another  leading  over  the  Joch  Pass  to  Engelberg,  and  yet  another  which,  starting  from 
Wasen  on  the  St.  Gotthard  road,  runs  over  the  Susten  to  Brienz  and  thence  to  Bern.  These  various 
roads  are  like  so  many  threads  eonnecting  Meiringen  with  the  outer  world;  for,  no  matter  whither 
they  may  be  bound,  no  travellers  are  inclined  to  hurry  past  the  village  without  making  some  stay  at 
one  of  its  pleasant,  attractive-looking  inns.  The  presence  of  water  always  seems  to  impart  additional 
life  to  a landscape,  and  here  there  arc  torrents,  streams,  and  cascades  in  abundance.  There  are  the 
streams  of  the  Dorfbach,  Alpbach,  Miihlenbach,  and  the  wonderful  Reichenbach,  and  farther  on  are  the 
falls  of  the  Oltschibach,  Palchernbach,  Wandelbach,  the  Aarlammc,  Kirchet,  and  Zwirgi;  and  besides 
all  these  there  arc  the  pale  green  foaming  waters  of  the  swift-flowing  Aar.  During  the  season  these 

Alpine  nymphs,  who  leap  from  the  rocks  in  all  directions,  are  frequently  subjected  to  a certain  theatrical 

process  of  embellishment,  and  visitors  stand  at  the  windows  and  on  the  balconies  of  the  different  hotels 
watching  and  admiring  as  they  put  on  their  charming  evening  toilets  of  green,  red,  and  white,  and 
noting  how,  when  illuminated  by  Bengal  fires,  the  pure  bright  waters  look  like  streams  of  lava,  liquid 
silver,  or  molten  brimstone  by  turns.  One  does  not  know  what  the  feeling  of  the  water-nymphs  may 
be  during  the  operation,  but  one  imagines  that  they  must  prefer  the  soft  moonlight  or  the  brilliant 
colours  of  the  rainbow  with  which  the  noon-day  sun  adorns  them.  But  happily  the  good  people  hereabouts 
know  next  to  nothing  of  stage  tricks  and  artifices,  and  their  own  cheeks  have  no  need  of  help  from  the 
rouge  and  paint  pot.  They  are  a fine,  tall,  handsome-looking  race ; their  eyes  beam  with  health,  and 
the  consciousness  of  their  own  powers  imparts  a sort  of  quiet  good-humoured  confidence  to  their  manner, 
which  strikes  the  visitor  from  the  north  very  pleasantly.  There  is  no  more  vigorous  set  of  men  to  be 
found  anywhere  than  in  the  valley  of  Haslethal,  and  there  is  an  ancient  tradition  that  they,  including 
the  people  of  Meiringen,  are  all  descended  from  a Swedish  or  ,East  Frisian  colony,  said  to  have  been 
brought  hither  from  Ilasle,  in  Sweden,  by  a chief  named  Hasius.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  disproved 
by  an  examination  of  their  language,  in  which  there  arc  no  words  but  what  may  be  found  in  other  Swiss 
dialects.  There  is  something  soft  and  melodious  about  the  Hasle  dialect,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
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the  people  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  it  and  the  character  of  the  landscape.  The  district  used  to  be 
called  Weisland,  a name  which  probably  refers  more  to  the  meadows  in  which  it  abounds'  than  to  the 
white  mountain-peaks  which  look  down'-  into  the  valley  on  all  sides.  But  l^ature  is  not  always  so 
tamo  as  she  looks ; and  those  who  see  the  valley  when  it  lies  bathed  in  the  placid  summer  sunshine  or 
the  peaceful  moonlight,  when  no  sound  is  to  be  heard  save  the  dreamy  murmur  of  the  meandering  waters, 
would  never  guess  what  fierce  struggles  the  people  have  constantly  had  to  keep  these  same  waters  within 
any  sort  of  bounds.  What  wild  work  used  to  go  on  here  in  ancient  times  we  shall  understand  better 
if  we  proceed  farther  np  the  valley,  over  the  mound  or  hill  of  the  Kirchet,  through  which  the  Aar  has 
forced  a narrow,  ravine-like  passage,  and  across  the  romantic,  rock-strewn  wilderness,  where  our  path 
becomes  more  difficult.  The  numerous  erratic  blocks  which  lie  to  right  and  left  of  us  are  said  to  be  the 
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remains  of  an  ancient  moraine.  But  the  spirit  of  Mature  is  anything  but  subdued  even  now;  and  if 
we  would  see  how  wild  she  can  be  at  times,  we  need  but  look  at  the  streams  and  torrents,  which  are 
full  enough,  even  in  the  height  of  summer,  to  inspire  ns  with  respect  for  their  strength.  Terrible  stories 
are  told  of  the  Alpbach,  and  yet,  to  look  at  its  joyous  waters,  you  would  hardly  believe  that  in  a fit 
of  ill-humour  it  one  day,  among  other  things,  filled  the  Church  of  Meiringen  with  sand  and  mud  to 
a depth  of  eighteen  feet — a fact  which  has  been  justly  chronicled  on  the  chancel  walls  for  the  instruction 
of  future  generations.  But  the  river  Aar  has  also  been  a dangerous  neighbour  in  its  time,  and  has 
frequently  destroyed  buildings  and  laid  waste  fields  and  meadows. 

The  perpetual  struggle  which  the  people  of  the  Haslethal  have  had  to  maintain  with  the  powers  of 
hiatnre  has  tended  to  develop  their  strength  and  skill,  and  their  muscles  are  kept  in  constant  exercise  by 
the  wrestling  matches  which  are  held  every  summer.  On  the  Engstlenalp,  Stadtalp,  and  Tannalp  these 
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most  important  of  these  little  highland  places,  whose  picturesque  brown  houses,  which  have  been  sketched 
over  and  over  again,  are  occupied  by  a most  cheerful-minded  set  of  people.  Looking  away  to  the  south- 
west we  see  the  giant  forms  and  ice-crowned  peaks  of  the  Wcllhorn  and  ’Wetterhoru,  and  catch  a glimpse 
of  the  Eoscnlaui  glacier,  whose  marvellous  beauty  is  such  that  no  one  who  passes  through  the  Bernese 
Oberland  will  be  satisfied  without  trying  to  obtain  a nearer  view  of  it. 

Such  then,  in  rough  outline,  are  the  chief  features  which  characterise  Meiriugen  ; but  those  who  have  a 
fancy  for  penetrating  below  the  surface  and  seeing  some  of  the  details  which  go  to  make  up  the  quiet  daily 
life  of  the  people — those  too  who  desire  to  fill  their  sketch-books  with  charming  little  idyllic  scenes,  composed 
from  such  simple  materials  as  hedgerows,  gardens,  houses,  and  groups  of  trees,  had  better  stay  here  for  a 
time  and  wander  about  the  village  streets,  where  they  will  not  fail  to  find  abundant  subjects  for  their  pencil. 
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amicable  contests  arc  carried  on  with  tlio  men  of  Unterwalden,  and,  on  the  great  Scheidegg,  with  the 
men  of  Grindclwald.  The  Stadtalp  or  Balisalp  and  the  Miigisalp  are  pastures  on  the  llasleberg,  a broad 
mountain  of  very  cheerful  aspect  which  towers  above  Meiringen  on  the  east  and  attains  a height  of  more 
than  three  thousand  feet.  The  ascent  is  made  tolerably  easy  for  visitors,  and  those  who  achieve  it  will  find 
the  mountain  covered  with  rich,  sunny- looking  meadows  and  pastures,  intersected  by  numerous  sparkling 
rivulets  and  threads  of  water.  It  is  surrounded  and  overtopped  by  the  heads  of  the  Hohenstollen, 
Glockhaus,  Eothhorn,  Grosslaubenstock,  and  Klcinlaubenstock,  behind  which  are  the  boundaries  of 
IJnterwalden ; and  there  are  numerous  little  pastoral  villages  and  clusters  of  houses  scattered  about  upon 
the  level  expanse  on  its  summit.  Ilohfluh,  IJnterfluh,  Goldern,  Eeuti,  and  Wyssenfluh  are  some  of  the 
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And  now  we  must  return  to  tlie  Lake  of  Brienz.  Whether  or  no  it  over  extended  as  far  as  Meiringen 
in  hygone  times,  it  is  certain  that  we  have  a long  bit  of  dusty  road  to  travel  over  before  we  can  reach  the 
water’s  edge  nowadays.  The  Aar  shows,  us  the  way  thither  and  rushes  merrily  along  before  us,  through 
flat  meadow-lands,  until  it  reaches  Kienholz,  where  it  casts  itself  into  the  lake  to  undergo  a last  process 
of  puriflcation. 

Kienholz  was  once  an  important  place,  but  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  washed  into  the  lake  by  a 
mighty  torrent  of  mud  poured  down  from  the  Briinig.  This  is  a danger  to  which  all  the  places  on 
the  northern  shore  are  unfortunately  still  exposed,  and  mud-streams  and  landslips  do  a great  deal  of 
mischief  in  the  neighbourhood  also,  as  -we  may  see  by  a glance  at  the  ruined  forests  and  barren  slopes 
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of  the  mountains.  Even  Brienz,  which  stands  on  a mound  of  rubbish,  is  said  to  have  been  twice  destroyed 
in  ancient  times. 

The  lofty,  precipitoiis  mountains  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  go  by  the  name  of  the  Brienzer 
Grat,  which  is  accentuated  as  it  were  by  the  Eothhorn  and  Tannhorn,  and  is  connected  with  the  chain  of 
the  Briinig  and  Pilatus.  The  southern  shore  is  bordered  by  the  gentle  slopes  and  green  wooded  terraces 
of  the  Faulhorn  chain,  Avhich  conceals  the  grander  beauty  of  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  The  northern 
wall  is  tlie  more  lofty  of  the  two,  and  behind  it  extends  the  valley  of  Habkern. 

Tliere  arc  a good  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Lake  of  Brienz  and  that  of  Walensee,  both  as 
regards  its  position,  the  nature  of  the  shores  which  enclose  it,  and  the  features  of  the  surrounding  landscape. 
But  the  Lake  of  Brienz  is,  on  the  whole,  of  a wilder,  sterner  character,  and  those  wLo  prefer  scenery  of 
a soft  and  smiling  aspect  must  go  to  the  neighbouring  Lake  of  Thun. 

Nevertheless,  the  tir-wood  on  the  southern  shore  boasts  one  pearl  of  world-wide  notoriety,  which  would 
of  itself  be  quite  enough  to  ensure  the  Lake  of  Brienz  a good  measure  of  honour  and  consideration.  Crossing 
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over  from  the  pleasant  town  of  Jlrienz  in  a rowing  boat  or  the  steamer,  we  see  a wild  mountain-torrent 
leaping  over  the  rocks,  and  surrounded  by  the  loveliest  verdure ; but,  if  we  did  not  know  that  it  was  called 
the  Gicssbach,  it  would  probably  not  attract  our  attention  in  any  great  degree,  as  we  have  seen  a good 
many  much  finer  waterfalls.  The  splendid  hotel  built  on  the  height  above,  and  called  the  Giessbach 
Hotel,  in  honour  of  the  cascade,  is  striking  enough,  and  is  knowm  and  visited  by  nearly  all  the  civilised 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  Gicssbach  enjoys  a world- wide  reputation,  and  all  through  the  summer  people 
stream  hither  as  if  to  an  International  Exhibition,  merely  to  see  and  admire  the  feats  of  this  most  daring 
of  acrobats.  As  many  as  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  visitors  come  every  year.  But,  even  apart  from  the 
vivacious  torrent  which  adds  so  much  life  and  beauty  to  the  scene,  the  environs  of  the  hotel  are  well  worth 
a visit.  The  lovely  glen  of  ’Wiescnthal  with  its  nut-trees,  the  beloved  seclusion  of  the  dark  fir-woods. 
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which  are  fragrant  with  delicious  odours  and  melodious  with  the  song  of  birds,  the  moss-covered  blocks 
of  stone  strewn  all  around,  the  sunny  hills  and  bright  flowers,  the  view  of  the  two  lakes  sparkling  below 
and  the  menacing-looking  precipices  opposite,  the  luxurious  comfort  of  this  the  best  of  all  hotels,  and 
the  gay  parties  of  people  whom  one  encounters  in  the  wood  and  on  the  terrace — all  these  things  combine  to 
make  this  a very  delightful  resting-place  ; and  then,  in  addition,  we  have  the  beauty  of  the  cascade  and 
the  sound  of  its  falling  waters,  which  soothes  us  like  soft,  distant  fiiiry  music,  and  leads  us  into  the  golden 
dreamland  of  peace  even  in  our  waking  hours.  The  sweetest  repose  reigns  around,  we  feel  a pleasurable 
sense  of  perfect  tranquillity  steal  over  us,  and  without  actually  realising  the  various  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  without  even  being  conscious  of  our  enjoyment,  we  revel  like  children  in 
the  bliss  of  simple  existence.  There  is  no  room  in  our  hearts  for  sorrow  or  saduess  or  gnawing  desires,  and 
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■w’e  cannot  pretend  to  understand  poets  who  put  such  songs  as  the  following  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Giesshach : — 

“ What  though  the  flowers  should  quiver  and  faint, 

Still  let  me  utter  my  mournful  complaint : 

Kespite  is  none  from  my  endless  woe, 

Until  I shall  reach,  the  deep  waters  below ! ” 

The  Giesshach  is  a thoroughly  yigorous  torrent,  and  where  there  is  vigour  there  is  health  and  attachment 
to  life.  It  is  only  human  beings  who  are  so  morbid  as  to  drag  their  miseries  about  with  them  wherever  they 
go,  thus  destroying,  at  least  so  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  all  the  beautiful  harmony  and 
perfection  of  nature.  Such  a place  as  this  is  like  Paradise  restored;  but  most  people  enter  it  with  a 
sigh,  or  some  such  melancholy  reflection  as  is  embodied  in  the  following  well-known  lines  of  Burns : — 

“ Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread — 

You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  sbed ; 

Or  bke  the  snow-falls  in  the  river — 

A moment  white,  then  melt  for  ever  ; 

‘ ' Or  like  the  boreahs  race. 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 

Or  hke  the  rainbow’s  lovely  form. 

Evanishing  amid  the  storm.” 

But  from  the  terrace  yonder  comes  the  sound  of  children’s  voices,  and  the  clear  ringing  laughter  of  girls ; 
and  sounds  of  mirth  also  reach  us  from  the  winding  paths  in  the  forest.  Do  these  merry  hearts  belong 
to  natives  of  England,  France,  Germany,  or  Eussia  ? Laughter  is  independent  of  nationality,  and  is 
as  generally  understood  as  the  song  of  the  birds  and  the  universal  language  of  nature.  But  unhappily 
wo  are  inclined  to  forget  this  language  only  too  soon,  and  the  accents  of  joy  seem  to  our  withered  hearts 
like  some  sorrowful  echo  of  the  past ; and  the  beauty  of  nature  fills  us  with  sadness,  because  we  no  longer 
understand  her. 

Thousands  and  thousands  no  doubt  come  to  the  Giesshach,  who  have  entirely  forgotten  the  old  tongue ; 
they  glance  at  it  in  a cold,  dull,  lifeless  sort  of  way,  looking  so  cross  all  the  time  that  they  make  one 
inclined  to  laugh  at  them — and  yet,  don’t  let  us  ‘laugh,  for  they  have  come,  poor  things ! to  try  and  heal 
their  souls  at  the  fountain  of  beauty,  just  as  those  who  suffer  from  bodily  disease  have  recourse  to 
medicinal  springs. 

But  the  torrent,  which  lives  and  flows  only  for  itself  and  is  perfectly  indifierent  alike  to  sighs  and 
admiration,  pursues  its  wonted  course  without  the  slightest  deviation.  It  leaps  hurriedly  down  the 
mountain  from  rock  to  rock,  forming  a succession  of  cascades  and  making  a thunderous  roar  as  it  goes; 
it  kisses  the  flowers  which  blossom  near  it,  and  hurls  down  the  stones  which  place  themselves  in  its  way ; 
here  it  lingers  for  a while  in  a narrow  rocky  bed,  as  if  to  recover  breath  for  a fresh  leaj),  and  then,  down 
it  dashes  again,  fleeing  from  the  light  of  the  sun  and  hiding  itself  for  a while  in  some  shady  retreat,  where 
it  flows  noiselessly  on  until  with  another  mad  leap  it  casts  itself  downwards  again ; and  so,  now  foaming 
with  rage,  and  now  shouting  with  exultation,  it  goes  on  and  on,  down  and  down,  step  by  step,  till  at  last 
it  reaches  the  lake.  Goethe’s  “Song  of  the  Spirits”  gives  the  best  description  of  the  life  of  the  torrent, 
from  its  cloud- veiled  cradle  on  high  to  its  resting-place  in  the  lake.  All  others,  whether  of  pen  or  pencil, 
whether  pitched  in  a high  strain  or  a low  one,  fall  far  short  of  the  living  reality,  as  any  one  may  readily  see 
for  himself. 
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The  cradle  of  the  Gicsshacli  stands  high  up  behind  the  Fanihorn,  in  the  midst  of  the  blue  glacier  of  the 
Schwarzhorn ; thence  it  takes  its  first  bold  leap  down  the  steep  precipice  to  the  Tschingclfcld,  and  after 


THE  GIESSBACII  HOTEL. 


two  more  descents  it  falls  in  with  the  companion  streams  which  rush  down  from  the  Fanihorn  and  the 
Fattenalp.  Then  follow  a fresh  plunge  and  a furious  struggle  in  the  narrow,  rocky  gorge  of  the 
Eottcnklemme,  which  would  have  swallowed  the  torrent  up  altogether  at  one  time,  if  human  hands  had 
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not  come  to  the  rescue  and  filled  up  the  yamiing  gulf.  After  this  follows  a short  period  of  repose, 
while  it  makes  its  way  quietly  through  the  peaceful  valley  of  Wiesenthal ; and  then  it  stands,  startled 
and  hesitating,  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  which  towers  some  eleven  hundred  feet  above  the  lake, 
into  Avhich  it  at  last  precipitates  itself  by  a succession  of  giant  strides,  fourteen  in  number,  which  bring 
its  gay  career  to  a close. 

For  many  hundred  years  it  remained  unnoticed  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  its  nearest  neighbour, 
the  Eeichenbach,  Avas  famous  long  before  the  Giessbach  attracted  any  attention  at  all — indeed,  it  was 


not  till  1820  that  a path  Avas  opened  up  thi’ough  the  wilderness  of  fir-trees,  and  carried  on  as  far  as 
the  tenth  cascade.  This  Avas  done  hy  a schoolmaster  named  Kehrli,  who  was  a great  lover  of  nature, 
and  his  work  AAms  taken  up  and  carried  on  by  Pastor  Wiss  of  Brienz  and  the  family  of  the  Von  Eappard; 
by  them  the  beauty  of  the  Giessbach  Avas  at  last  brought  to  light,  and  it  soon  proved  to  be  another  source 
of  gain  to  the  neighbourhood. 

A foAV  years  ago,  AAdien  the  traveller  made  his  AAmy  up  to  the  falls  he  found  nothing  but  one  homely 
little  cottage,  belonging  to  Ivchrli  the  schoolmaster,  who  saluted  him  on  his  arrival  with  a concert  of 
native  airs,  sung  by  the  fresh,  Avcll-trained  voices  of  his  children.  There  was  very  scanty  accommodation 
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for  visitors  in  those  days,  and  not  much  comfort.  Now,  people  come  by  steamboat,  and  are  saluted  on 
their  arrival  and  departure  by  a few  female  singers  from  the  village,  who  assemble  in  the  waiting-room 
im(\.jodel  away  with  their  worn-out  voices  in  a very  feeble  manner.  Like  many  other  things  in  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  the  whole  performance  is  got  up  solely  with  a view  to  money-making.  But  when  we  reach  the 
hotel  on  the  height  above  we  encounter  an  individual  who  is  entitled  to  our  deepest  respect,  the  Moltke  of 
all  hotel-keepers,  whose  praises  arc  trumpeted  forth  in  loud  tones  by  everybody,  no  matter  how  exhausted 
he  may  be  by  admiration  of  the  Giessbach.  If  the  Giessbach  be  a model  first-class  waterfall,  the  Giessbach 
Hotel  is  certainly  a model  fii’st-class  hotel — is  it  not?  We  appeal  to  all  the  guide-books  and  all  the 
visitors,  and  from  each  and  all  comes  a unanimous  shout  of  assent  which  echoes  far  across  the  lake, 
and  Ilcrr  Hauser  bows  low  in  the  midst  of  his  well-drilled  band  of 
kindly  and  attentive  serving-maids,  all  of  whom  are  attired  in 
becoming  Oberland  costume,  and  tlie  torrent  adds  the  thunder  of 
its  voice  to  the  general  chorus.  Every  evening  throughout  the 
summer,  from  the  first  of  June,  the  universal  satisfaction  vents 
itself  in  a brilliant  illumination  of  the  falls,  which  is  announced 
by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  guns.  The  cascades  arc  lighted 
up  by  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  changing  from  white  to  violet, 
from  green  to  crimson,  while  the  admiration  of  the  bystanders 
reaches  its  highest  pitch.  Those  who  wish  to  remain  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  spectacle  will  find  themselves  well  provided  for  in 
the  enchanted  castle,  with  its  brilliantly  lighted  saloons ; those  who 
desire  to  proceed  on  their  journey  may  take  a charming  walk  by 
gas-light  down  to  the  lake,  where  they  will  find  a steamer  which 
will  speedily  convey  them  back  to  Interlaken. 

As  we  pass  by  Brienz,  with  its  hospitable  lights,  it  looks  so 
inviting  that  we  determine  to  see  it  and  its  tranquil  lake  by  day- 
light; and  the  next  morning  accordingly  we  take  a boat,  and, 
steered  by  the  hand  of  some  sturdy  maiden  or  skilful  boatman, 
we  glide  pleasantly  through  the  clear  blue  heavens  which  smile 
at  us  from  the  water,  and  contemplate  the  village  quite  at  our 
ease. 

Natives  of  Bern  who  have  spent  some  time  in  foreign  lands,  say  that  when  they  return  to  their  own 
canton  it  is  like  coming  into  a warm,  comfortable  room — which  no  doubt  is  true.  Almost  every  place  in 
the  canton  answers  this  description,  and  the  situation  of  Brienz,  together  with  the  character  of  its  buildings 
and  the  surrounding  scenery,  combine  to  give  it  a look  of  Sunday-like  repose.  It  possesses  also  the 
additional  charm  of  a mild  climate,  thanks  to  its  being  entirely  sheltered  from  the  rough  north  and  north- 
east winds ; and  not  only  do  fig-trees  and  laurels  pass  the  winter  in  the  open  air  without  being  any  the 
worse,  but  human  beings  also  enjoy  almost  uninterrupted  health.  Accordingly,  in  front  of  all  the  houses, 
which  are  built  close  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  we  find  flourishing  gardens,  and  fruit-trees  grow  most 
luxuriantly  high  up  the  grassy  slopes  which  rise  above  the  village,  under  the  shelter  of  the  sacred  forest  of 
Wang. 
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Brienz  possesses  so  much  individuality  of  its  own  that  it  makes  an  indelible  impression  upon  the 
memory.  At  the  west  end  of  the  village,  on  a round  rocky  eminence  above  the  lake,  stands  the  ancient 
little  church,  and  near  it  the  ruined  castle  of  the  once  important  Counts  of  Brienz. 

The  parsonage,  a picturesque-looking  building,  stands  close  to  the  lake,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
doAvn  whose  steep  face  leaps  the  Planalpbach,  which,  in  the  spring-time,  is  a torrent  of  considerable  volume. 
The  houses,  which  are  snug  and  comfortable,  are  all  of  wood,  and  are  built  in  the  neat  style  w’hich 
characterizes  the  Bernese  Oberland.  Brienz  has  long  since  ceased  to  live  exclusively  on  the  produce  of  its 
dairies,  though  the  dairy  business  is  still  carried  on  upon  the  elevated  pastures  above  the  village  called  the 


THE  VALLEY  OF  LAUTEEBKUNNEK  AND  THE  STATIBBACH. 

Eothalp  and  Planalp,  also  in  a valley  on  the  Eothhorn,  and  on  the  grass  lands  at  the  hack  of  the  Giessbach, 
where  the  Brienz  cheese,  which  is  highly  esteemed  all  the  world  over,  is  made  in  jDerfection.  But  wood- 
carving is  the  more  i)rofitable  business  of  the  two,  and,  now  that  it  is  carried  on  systematically  and 
artistically,  it  affords  employment  to  almost  the  wdiole  male  population  of  the  place.  Brienz  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  birthplace,  and  the  clever  artist  Pischer  as  the  father,  of  this  lately-developed  industry. 

People  in  Brienz  work  with  the  utmost  diligence  all  the  week,  but  when  the  well-earned  rest  of 
Sunday  comes  the  young  people  come  out  like  swarms  of  bees,  and,  as  we  pass  along  the  crowded  shores  of 
the  lake,  we  see  the  lads,  their  faces  crimson  with  delight,  walking  arm-in-arm  with  the  sjDruce  Oberland 
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maidens,  drinking  wine  or  dancing,  and  entirely  absorbed  by  the  pleasure  of  existence.  We  bear  the 
scraping  of  a fiddle  and  the  low  notes  of  a bass,  and  ringing  shouts,  together  with  the  furious  tramping 
of  many  feet,  are  borne  to  us  from  the  inn  of  Brienz  as  well  as  from  the  inn  of  Iseltwald,  which  is  quite 
overgrown  with  creepers,  and  peeps  out  upon  the  charming  little  bay  from  amid  a perfect  bower  of  green 
foliage.  There  are  groups  of  people  in  the  garden,  old  men  sitting  at  little  tables  with  their  wine,  and 
young  men  and  women  chatting  in  the  balcony ; in  fact,  there  are  picturesque  scenes  in  plenty,  for  the 
whole  parish  spends  its  Sundays  in  this  way,  and  as  the  parish  contains  the  hamlets  of  Brienzwyl, 
Ilofstetten,  Ebligon,  Scliwandcn,  and  Oberried,  those  who  wish  to  study  dialect  or  popular  manners  and 
customs  cannot  do  better  than  attend  one  of  these 
country  balls.  The  men  of  the  above-mentioned  place 
of  Ebligcn  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  eagle- 
hunters. 

The  rocky  peaks  which  overlook  this  place  arc  said 
to  be  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  eagle — that  is,  the 
genuine  rock  or  golden  eagle,  not  the  osprey — and  he 
is  supposed  to  keep  his  eye  iq)on  the  lower  rocks  round 
about  even  in  the  winter.  The  hunters  of  Ebligon  lay 
bait  for  him  all  the  year  round,  even  in  the  height  of 
summer ; and  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  practice  of 
theirs  is  anything  but  agreeable  for  the  traveller  whoso 
way  crosses  their  path,  and  whose  perplexity  is  naturally 
great  at  finding  skeletons  and  rotting  carcasses  so  high 
up  among  the  mountains.  The  huntsmen  keep  watch 
upon  the  eagle’s  domain  all  day  long,  and  as  soon  as 
they  sec  one  approaching  the  tempting  morsel  they  have 
laid  for  him,  they  climb  the  steep  rocks  in  haste,  and, 
as  the  bird  is  both  greedy  and  ravenous,  he  seldom 
manages  to  escape  them. 

As  might  be  expected,  many  legends  and  traditions 
linger  about  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  deep  traces  of 
Medioeval  history  are  found  engraved  everywhere. 

Every  one  has  tales  to  toll  of  the  Iseltwalden  giants  and 
of  the  old  Bugle-horn,  and  there  are  stories  without 
end  of  dwarfs,  gnomes,  unfortunate  chamois  hunters,  and  herdsmen  who  have  been  favoured  by  the 
fairies. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  freshness  and  poetry  about  the  legend  of  the  old  Bugle-horn  which  plays 
around  Iseltwald,  itself  a poetical  little  place  lying  in  a nook  of  the  lake.  The  fisherman  on  the  lake  often 
hears  the  soft  notes  of  a bugle  coming  from  Iseltwald ; the  sportsman  hears  them  in  the  wood ; the 
herdsman  hears  them  on  the  mountains.  Sometimes  they  are  soft  and  low,  like  the  hum  of  bees;  and 
then  again  they  are  as  loud  as  the  tones  of  an  organ.  Everybody  has  heard  them,  and  they  have  a 
meaning  for  all.  To  some  they  come  as  a passing  greeting,  to  others  they  portend  good  fortune ; to  others, 
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again,  they  are  sent  as  a warning,  and  to  the  bride  they  bring  certain  happiness.  This  ghostly  bugle-horn 
belongs  to  a certain  old  huntsman,  who  used,  once  upon  a time,  to  sound  it  in  forest  and  field,  in  village 
and  play-ground,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Till  the  day  of  his  death  he  blew 
his  horn,  to  the  delight  of  many  and  the  sorrow  of  some.  "When  his  last  hour  came,  it  found  him  still  in 
the  green-wood.  A beggar  happened  to  be  passing  by  at  the  time,  and  to  him  he  gave  all  the  possessions 
he  had  about  him — namely,  a little  purse  of  money  and  his  bride’s  ring.  Then  he  told  the  man  to  make 


SURPRISED  BY  THE  STAUBBACU. 

him  a grave  with  his  own  hands  in  the  moss  under  the  trees,  and  to  lay  his  faithful  horn  by  his  side,  as 
he  could  not  bear  to  part  from  it  even  in  death.  The  beggar  did  as  he  was  told,  and  the  old  huntsman 
still  roams  at  times  through  his  former  haunts,  blowing  his  horn  as  he  used  to  do ; and  every  one  who 
hears  its  tones  recognises  them  immediately. 

“ Does  it  come  from  the  depths  of  the  forest  ? 

Does  it  come  from  the  mountain-height  ? 

Does  it  come  from  the  clear  blue  ether  ? 

F rom  the  valley  vith  flowers  bedight  ? 
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“ I know  not  whence  it  cometh, 

But  still,  with  a bliss  that  is  pain, 

Where’er  my  footsteps  wander 
I hear  that  magic  strain.” 

It  is  rather  hard  to  go  straight  from  the  woodlands  back  to  the  crowded  gardens  of  Interlaken,  back  to 
the  brilliant  gas-light,  the  well-dressed  multitudes,  the  noisy,  exciting  music  of  the  bands,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  troop  of  waiters  with  their  flying  coat-tails  and  fluttering  white  napkins,  who  effectually  put  all 
the  small  remains  of  our  poetry  to  flight.  To  console  ourselves,  therefore,  we  will  make  a morning 
excursion  to  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen ; but  we  must  admit  that,  if  all  the  poetry  has  not  been  driven 
away  thence  also,  no  thanks  arc 
due  to  anybody,  for  every  effort 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  render 
the  expedition  as  prosaic  as  pos- 
sible, and,  in  spite  of  what  awaits 
us  at  the  end,  we  shall  find  our 
patience  not  a little  exercised  by 
the  way.  Those  come  off  the  best 
who  have  learnt  to  require  no 
other  assistance  but  that  of  their 
stick  and  their  feet,  and  who  can 
carry  their  own  knapsack  without 
grumbling.  Under  such  circum- 
stances as  these,  it  is  very  delight- 
ful to  set  off  in  the  early  dewy 
morning  and  make  our  way  past 
charming  villas  and  through  groves 
of  fruit-trees  into  the  ’‘valley  full 
of  nothing  but  clear,  pure  foun- 
tains.” That  is  the  meaning  of 
the  name  of  Lauterbrunnen  given 
to  the  valley,  which  is  traversed  by 
the  rapid  "White  Lutschine,  and 

is  adorned  right  and  left  by  some  twenty  clear,  silvery  cascades.  The  beautiful  Staubbaeh  ranks  first 
both  in  fame  and  loveliness ; but  the  Lauibaeh,  Sausbach,  Fluhbach,  Murrenbach,  and  Sesiliitschenenbach, 
on  the  right  of  the  valley,  and  the  Wengenbach,  Schiltwaldbach,  Triimletenbach,  Mattenbach  and 
Staldenbach  on  the  left,  which  enliven  the  upper  valley  chiefly,  all  claim  some  attention.  The  valley 
is  very  contracted,  being  nowhere  so  much  as  a mile  in  width,  and  it  winds  along  between  steep 
precipices  of  rock  which  are  so  lofty  as  seldom  to  allow  us  a glimpse  of  the  Jungfrau,  though  we  are 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  her.  Most  of  the  visitors  who  come  hither  in  swarms  on  fine  days  go 
no  farther  up  the  valley  than  the  Staubbaeh,  which  is  close  to  the  village  of  Lauterbrunnen.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  place  lead  a most  forlorn,  isolated  existence  at  all  other  times  of  the  year,  and  are 
eagerly  on  the  watch  to  make  what  gain  they  can  out  of  the  tourists  whom  the  summer  brings  them.  This, 
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in  fact,  is  the  usual  halting-place,  and  the  spot  whence  the  fall  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  is  always  occupied 
by  spectators.  The  scenery  around  is  certainly  grand  and  striking,  but  many  people  experience  a feeling  of 
disaj^tpointment  when  first  they  come  within  full  view  of  the  Staubbach.  Generally  speaking,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  there  is  any  grandeur  about  it,  but  the  phenomenon  is  a lovely  one  even  in  the  height  of  summer, 
Avhen  the  nymph  who  2^1’esides  over  the  destinies  of  the  torrent  sends  forth  but  a small  quantity  of  water 
from  her  urn.  After  a severe  storm  the  fall  jmesents  a very  different  aspect ; being  very  much  increased  in 
size  and  changed  to  a dark  gloomy  colour,  the  volume  of  water  which  then  comes  thundering  down  the 
precipice  is  really  a grand  sight ; indeed,  the  torrent  which  now  looks  like"  a silvery  cloud  waving  to  and  • 
fro  with  every  breath  of  wind,  has  in  times  gone  by  done  a great  deal  of  damage  in  the  valley  below. 

Opposite  the  Staubbach,  but  still  unapproachable,  stands  the  Jungfrau,  unchangeable  as  ever  in  her 
sublime  repose ; and  to  the  poet  it  may  seem  as  if  the  shining  waterfall  were  her  veil,  which  the  wind  has 
carried  off  from  her  exalted  brow  and  has  left  fluttering  from  the  fir-clad  rocks.  It  floats  and  waves  above 
the  dark  valley  like  silver  lace  or  gauze,  and  the  scattered  drops  sparkle  like  a blaze  of  diamonds  in  the 
summer  sunshine.  A great  deal  has  been  written  and  printed  about  the  Staubbach,  but  it  is  of  too  nervous 
and  restless  temperament  to  be  2)hotograj)hed. 

The  finest  description  of  it,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  is  unquestionably  that  of  our  own  Byron : — 


“ It  is  not  noon — the  sunbow’s  rays  stiU  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven, 

And  roll  the  sheeted  silver’s  waving  column 
O’er  the  crags  headlong  perpendicular, 

And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 

And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser’s  tail. 

The  giant  steed  to  he  bestrode  by  Death, 

As  told  in  the  Apocalj"pse.” 

Many  other  poets  have  written  the  usual  comnion-jflaces  about  the  ‘‘K’ymph  with  silver  locks,  robed  in 
sunlight,  and  glorified  with  the  resjdendent  colours  of  the  iris,”  but  with  these  we  need  not  now  concern 
ourselves.  Sometimes,  when  she  finds  the  crowd  down  below  too  troublesome,  the  N’ymph  will  indulge  in  a 
lU’actical  joke,  and  shake  the  bright  drops  from  her  silver  locks  right  in  the  faces  of  the  assembled 
tourists,  just  as  the  menagerie  lion  will  get  up  and  shake  his  mane  at  the  spectators  who  jiress  too  close  iq') 
to  the  bars  of  his  cage. 

But,  worse  than  this  occasional  shower-bath,  is  the  constant  persecution  which  the  visitor  has  to  endure 
at  the  hand  of  lace-makers  and  lace-sellers.  Did  they  learn  their  art  from  the  numerous  waterfalls  which 
enliven  the  valley  ? There  are  lengths  of  lace  of  all  sorts  and  sizes — long,  short,  wide,  and  narrow — made 
on  the  pillow  or  embroidered  with  the  needle  ; there  are  (juifure  laces  and  laces  worked  on  net,  flowers 
done  in  point  d Vaiguille^  and  flowers  done  in  point  p/lat,  besides  a variety  of  others  not  now  to  be 
enumerated.  Lace  ! there  are  whole  stalls  full  of  lace ! The  jiilgrims  to  the  Staubbach  are  j)ursued  by 
boxes  full  of  lace,  and  tenders  are  made  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  poor  lace-makers  work  hard 
all  the  winter  to  jmoduce  this  supply ; but,  though  children  begin  to  take  their  share  in  it  at  a very  early 
age,  it  is  extremely  monotonous,  weary  work.  Those  who  have  no  lace  to  dispose  of  sell  bits  of  coloured 
stone,  carvings,  jdiotograjflis,  alpenstocks,  chamois  horns,  and  fruit,  though  the  valley  itself  is  too  cold  to 
allow  any  fruit  but  cherries  and  a few  kinds  of  berries  to  rqjen.  The  jmjmlation  is  said  to  be  j)Oor,  for 
most  of  the  2)ostures  on  the  heights  above  belong  to  their  neighbours,  and  agriculture  is  out  of  the  question. 
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Accordiugl}^  the  jicoplc  seem  almost  to  have  forgotten  how  to  work,  and  employ  themselves  by  doing 
a little  fishing  and  a little  wood-carving,  acting  as  guides  to  visitors  in  the  summer,  and  hunting 
chamois  and  birds  of  prey.  They  arc  said,  however,  to  be  extremely  polite,  and,  even  more  than  this, 
intellectual ; but  the  stranger  does  not  see  much  of  it,  and  what  chiefly  strikes  him  is  generally  the  spirit 
of  speculation,  which  is  very  rampant,  and  even  tries  to  make  capital  out  of  the  poetical  sentiment  which 
many  tourists,  those  of  the  fair  sex  especially,  arc  wont  to  bring  with  them  to  Switzerland.  All  who  come 
from  the  “ Ilcimwchfluh  ” of  Interlaken  are  sure  to  have  a great  wish  to  see  and  hear  the  far-famed 
Alphorn,  vdiicli  is  said  to  have  such  a wonderfully  magic  effect ; and,  when  their  wish  is  gratified,  they  will 
most  likely  close  their  eyes  and  ears,  feeling  that  they  have  one  sweet  illusion  the  less  in  the  world.  This 
famous  and  undoubtedly  finely-toned  instrument  requires  a great  deal  of  breath,  and  consequently  great 


A PEASANT  or  LAUTEKBKUNNEN. 

strength  in  the  performer,  who  is  perforce  driven  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  Cantorcs  amant 
humores — the  humor  here  being  a good  draught  of  Kirschwasser. 

Ilowever,  those  Avho  have  watched  the  poor  men  at  Eosenlaui,  on  the  Faulhorn,  at  the  Staubbach,  and 
other  places,  often  trying  vainly  to  produce  the  notes,  which  seem  to  have  been  completely  frozen  by  the 
bitter  wind,  must  be  hard-hearted  indeed  if  they  grudge  them  their  favourite  potation. 

Heard  at  the  right  time  and  under  the  proper  circumstances,  however,  the  effect  of  the  Alpine  horn  is 
quite  different,  and  a few  notes  from  the  performer,  who  is  almost  ridiculous  in  our  eyes  to-day,  will  then 
stir  our  hearts  with  emotion. 

‘ ‘ I hear  an  Alphorn  j'onder — 

It  calls  me  hence  away.” 

And  so  adieu  to  the  Staubbach  ! 
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he  goes 


“ The  moon  is  rising,  broad,  and  round,  and  bright ; 

And  here  on  snows,  where  never  human  foot 
Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nightly  tread, 

And  leave  no  traces  ; o’er  the  savage  sea,  ' 

Tlie  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 

AVe  skim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a tumbling  tempest’s  foam, 

Frozen  in  a moment — a dead  whirlpool’s  image ; 

And  this  most  steep  fantastic  pinnacle. 

The  fretwork  of  some  earthquake — where  the  clouds 
Pause  to  repose  themselves  in  passing  by — 

Is  sacred  to  our  revels,  or  our  vigils.” 

IN’  spite  of  all  the  intense  delight  which  travellers  take  in  climbing  mountains,  the  taste 
appears  to  me  barbarous,  and  even  impious.  Mountains  certainly  give  us  a great  idea 
^ of  the  power  of  Nature;  but  they  do  not  set  forth  the  beneficence  of  Providence,  for  of 

?i  ii'P"  • • * 

what  use  are  they  to  man  ? If  he  essays  to  dwell  among  them,  his  house  will  be  buried 
by  an  avalanche  in  the  winter,  or  carried  away  by  the  fall  of  a mountain  in  the 
; his  flocks  and  herds  wall  be  swept  away  by  the  torrent,  and  his  barns  by  the  winter  storms.  If 
on  a journey,  every  step  forward  reminds  him  of  Sisyphus,  and  every  slip  backward  is  like 
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granite  wliicli  make  some  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth  as  terrible  as  the  Xorth  Pole,  and  then  say 
how  a man  of  benevolent  disposition  can  take  delight  in  them  or  how  a friend  of  humanity  can  honestly 
sing  their  praises.” 

So  speaks  Goethe,  in  his  humorous  fashion,  or,  at  least,  such  are  the  words  and  opinions  which  ho  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  Avhimsical  characters ; but  we  shall  find  the  same  in  Chateaubriand,  who  takes 
a similar  or  even  worse  view  of  the  Alps ; and,  indeed,  every  one  who  stands  upon  a mole-hill  of  his  own 
seems  to  consider  himself  quite  justified  in  thinking  these  or  such  like  thoughts  concerning  the  world  of 


the  fall  of  a Vulcan.  Ilis  path  is  daily  bestrewn  wdth  stones,  and  the  torrent  is  quite  unmanageable 
for  all  purposes  of  navigation.  Even  if  his  cattle  succeed  in  finding  a scanty  subsistence  for  them- 
selves, or  if  he  manages  to  scrape  a little  provender  together  for  them,  he  is  sure  to  be  a loser  one 
way  or  other,  either  through  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  elements  or  through  the  depredations  of  wild 
animals. 

“Look  at  the  zigzag  mountain  crests,  the  obnoxious  walls  of  rock,  and  the  misshapen  pyramids  of 
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glaciers  and  tlie  sublime  mountains  wbich  stand  aloft  benumbed  amid  the  eternal  ice.  But  have  we 
any  right  to  take  a dislike  to  the  “ unknown  land  ? ” have  we  any  right  to  look  upon  it  as  unfriendly  to 
us,  and  to  shun  and  avoid  it,  simply  because,  owing  to  the  eternal  winter  which  reigns  within  its  borders, 
it  cannot  offer  us  a home  ? 

The  part  of  the  world  which  has  been  placed  under  man’s  care  and  cultivation  and  has  been  assigned 
to  him  as  his  domain  is  that  which  has  been  inhabited  from  the  earliest  times,  and  has  been  the  scene  of 
the  history  of  his  race.  The  mountains  are  uninhabited  and  have  no  history ; and  Mother  IS’ature  has 
accordingly  placed  man’s  home  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  in  the  plains,  on  the  sloping  hills,  among 
corn-fields  and  orchards,  by  the  side  of  gently  flowing  streams  and  pleasant  meadows,  where  the  fertile 
soil  affords  him  the  ready  means  of  subsistence.  Up  above  among  the  mountains  he  finds  interminable 
walls  of  black,  brown,  and  grey  rock,  stony  precipices  and  huge  slopes  thinl}^  covered  with  vegetation, 
dreary,  desolate  valleys  filled  with  enormous  masses  of  debris  and  ice,  glaciers,  headlong  precipices, 
glistening  snow-capt  peaks,  beds  of  pebbles,  and  bare  blocks  of  stone — in  fine,  a dead,  cold,  numb 
world. 

What  business  has  frail  mortal  man  in  regions  which  are  the  home  of  Titans  and  demons  ? Wliat 
is  it  that  impels  him  voluntarily  to  expose  himself  to  such  dangers  as  here  surround  him,  where  he  may 
at  any  moment  be  blown  over  the  side  of  a precipice  by  the  breath  of  some  giant,  or  crushed  beneath 
some  monstrous  snowball,  or  swallowed  up  like  a fly  by  one  of  the  many  yawning  chasms  of  the  glacier? 
What  brings  him  back  again  and  again  to  the  top  of  the  world’s  highest  pyramids,  where  the  demon 
of  destruction  hovers  around  him,  and  life  and  warmth  are  left  far  below?  What  frenzy  possesses 
him  ? 

Men  such  as  Saussure,  Agassiz,  and  Weilenmann,  and  the  many  others  who  have  boldly  stormed  the 
heights  of  heaven,  will  be  ready  enough  to  reply,  but  we  shall  get  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  answer 
from  Friedrich  von  Tschudi,  who  has  penetrated  fixrther  into  the  mysterious  secrets  of  the  Alpine  world 
than  any  one  else.  The  mere  glory  of  having  been  in  these  elevated  regions  would  be  far  too  poor  a 
reward  for  the  almost  superhuman  exertions  necessary  to  the  achievement.  No,  it  is  not  this  which 
impels  a man  to  go  thither : it  is  rather  the  sense  of  mental  power  which  inflames  him  and  urges  him 
to  overcome  the  inanimate  bugbears  of  the  material  world;  it  is  the  charm  of  measuring  his  own 
strength,  the  immense  power  of  the  intelligent  will,  with  the  rude  opposition  offered  by  that  which  is 
mere  matter;  it  is  the  sacred  impulse  to  serve  the  cause  of  science  by  investigating  the  secret  links 
Avhich  bind  all  creation  in  one,  and  by  studying  the  life  and  architecture  of  the  globe — these  are  the 
motives  which  induce  a man  to  explore  the  mountain  world.  Perhaps  too,  as  one  of  the  lords  of  creation, 
he  longs  to  strengthen  his  sense  of  his  relationship  with  the  eternal  by  the  performance  of  some  daring 
feat,  and  to  survey  the  world  from  a height  never  before  attained  by  man. 

Though  these  regions  have  been  filched  from  the  plain  and  lie  outside  the  great  circle  of  human 
history,  they  are  monuments  of  another  and  grander  history,  the  history  of  nature,  which  is  proclaimed 
in  the  mighty  thunder  of  the  glacier,  and  is  chronicled  in  hieroglyphic  characters  by  the  lichens 
v/hich  cling  around  the  loftiest  summits  of  these  pyramids  of  creation.  Moreover,  if  the  history  of  the 
world  be  a record  of  judgment,  that  of  nature  is  a record  of  mercy,  and  is  visibly  under  the  control 
of  the  law  of  love.  On  the  numb  rocks  of  the  Finsteraarhorn,  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  you  may  see  a small,  fragile-looking  mother-of-pearl  butterfly  just  emerged  from  its  chrysalis. 
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which  hangs  on  a hare  rock  close  to  the  ice — a striking  extract  this  from  the  great  book  of  nature. 
Tlie  butterflies  so  often  noticed  fluttering  around  the  loftiest  mountain  peaks  — upon  Monte  Eosa, 
which  is  some  fifteen  thousand  feet  high,  on  the  extreme  summit  of  the  Todi,  and  on  the  Finster- 
aarhorn,  which  is  fourteen  thousand  feet  high  — the  numerous  brilliant  insects  seen  by  him  who 
first  gained  the  summit  of  the  Schneehorn,  and  the  two  butterflies  which  fluttered  past  Saussure  as  he 
stood  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc — may  we  not  look  on  them  as  nature’s  love-tokens,  cheering  symbols 
of  the  aspirations  which  fill  the  human  soul,  leaders  and  guides  which  beckon  us  onwards  and 
upwards  ? 

So  too  the  flowers  which  everywhere  strike  the  eye  and  are  ever  trying  to  force  their  way  higher  and 
higher  up  the  mountains : the  fearless  tribe  of  saxifrages,  the  hardy  glacier-ranunculuses,  the  mouse- ear 
chickweed,  the  lovely  stalklcss  silene,  the  cheerful  blue  gentian,  the  rhododendrons,  primulas,  knot-grass, 
and  campanulas — what  are  they  but  kindly  pioneers,  who  have  gone  before  us  into  the  “unknown 
world?”  These  tender  children  of  the  sun  caress  the  foot  of  man  even  amid  the  most  savage  rocks,  and 
cheer  him  with  smiles  as  he  searches  for  a path,  saying  to  him,  “Where  we  can  live,  you  are  not 
lost.” 

The  smallest  token  of  life  is  hailed  with  double  joy  when  it  is  met  with  on  yonder  far-off  heights, 
and  a butterfly  resting  upon  a flower  seems  infinitely  more  beautiful  now  than  ever  it  did  before.  It  flashes 
past  the  blossoms  which  so  nearly  resemble  it  in  colour  as  if  it  were  a child  of  light  or  an  embodied  sun- 
beam ; and  surely,  if  ever  the  name  of  the  sun-god  Apollo  be  appropriately  bestowed,  it  is  so  in  the  case 
of  the  loveliest  of  all  mountain  butterflies.  Parnassius  Apollo  is  the  entomologist’s  name  for  it,  combining 
a reference  to  its  exalted  birth-place  as  well  as  to  its  divine  beauty.  There  is  indeed  something  very 
uncommon  in  its  appearance,  which  is  as  peculiar  as  that  of  the  Alpine  flower  from  which  it  derives  its 
nutriment.  Eich  as  is  the  colouring  and  beautiful  as  are  the  wings  of  the  Papilio  podalirius,  the 
swallow-tail,  aurora,  peacock,  Camberwell  beauty,  or  the  highly  distinguished  Schiller-butterfly,  the 

Apollo  surpasses  them  all ; its  wings,  with  the  simple  black  marks  on  the  edge  and  the  red  eyes  on 

» 

the  hinder  wings  are  distinctly  veined,  and  as  transparently  clear  as  the  ice  of  a glacier.  There  is  a wide 
difference  between  it  and  the  whole  tribe  of  white  cabbage-butterflies ; the  latter  frequent  the  plains  and 
valleys,  but  the  Apollo  begins  its  existence  at  a height  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  accordingly  nature  has  made  its  wings  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  effects  of  wind  and 
weather  for  at  least  one  summer,  besides  giving  its  body  a thick  covering  of  silken  down  similar  to  that 
which  she  has  bestowed  upon  the  edelweiss  and  many  other  Alpine  flowers.  This  beautiful  butterfly  shall 
go  before  us,  as  we  wend  our  way  upwards  among  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  at  once  our  guide  and 
a good  omen  for  the  success  of  our  enterprise.  Surely  its  lot  is  well-nigh  as  glorious  as  that  of  the 
poet,  who  dwells  alone  far  exalted  above  his  fellow-men ; and,  though  its  life  be  short,  at  least  it  is 
lived  on  the  most  sublime  heights. 

‘ ‘ What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty, 

And  to  be  lord  of  all  the  works  of  Nature, 

To  reign  in  th’  air  from  th’  earth  to  highest  sky, 

To  feed  on  flowers  and  weeds  of  glorious  feature. 

To  take  whatever  thing  doth  please  the  eye  ? 

Who  rests  not  pleased  with  such  happiness. 

Well  worthy  he  to  taste  of  wretchedness.” 

4 G 
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Spenser  might  well  have  had  the  Apollo  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  many  of  the  lines  descriptive  of  his 


‘ ‘ And  then  about  his  shoulders  broad  he  threw 
An  hairy  hide  of  some  wild  beast  whom  he 
In  savage  forest  by  adventure  slew, 

And  reft  the  spoil  his  ornament  to  be. 


‘ ‘ Lastly  his  shiny  wings  as  silver  bright, 

Painted  with  thousand  colours,  passing  far 
All  painters’  skill,  he  did  about  him  dight : 

Not  half  so  many  sundiy  colours  are 
In  Iris’  bow  ; nor  heaven  doth  shine  so  bright. 
Distinguished  with  many  a twinkling  star ; 

Nor  Juno’s  bird  in  her  eye-spotted  train 
So  many  goodly  colours  doth  contain.” 

Eut  tlie  Apollo  does  not  lead  an  altogether  solitary  life,  for  many  pleasant  companions  followed  him 
when  he  left  the  dusty  earth  for  more  elevated  regions.  We  are  not  here  alluding  to  the  dismal  black 
salamander ; for,  although  it  inhabits  the  same  districts,  this  creature  leads  a slothful  sort  of  existence 
and  never  leaves  the  ground.  No  ; Avhat  we  have  in  our  mind’s  eye,  is  a lovely  little  bird  much  resembling 
a butterfly  in  its  colouring  and  the  motion  of  its  wings.  You  may  see  it  half  climbing,  half  fluttering 
up  the  face  of  a steep  cliff,  thrusting  its  skilful  little  beak  into  the  rugged  crannies  and  crevices  of  the 
rock  in  search  of  food,  and  delighting  to  build  its  nest  here  instead  of  in  the  more  comfortable  quarters 
afforded  by  the  woods  below.  Saussure  found  it  busily  engaged  among  the  frozen  mountains  at  a height 
of  nearly  eleven  thousand  feet.  If  the  Apollo  is  the  loveliest  of  Alpine  butterflies,  the  Alpine  wall-creeper 
is  certainly  the  loveliest  of  all  the  birds  to  be  found  in  these  elevated  regions,  and  may  be  called  the 
humming-bird  of  the  Alps.  It  is  graceful  in  shape,  and  its  prevailing  colours  are  black  and  brown, 
with  brilliant  spots  of  white  on  the  quill-feathers,  and  patches  of  deep  rose  colour  on  the  under-wings. 
Indeed,  its  colouring  is  as  brilliant  as  that  of  its  associates,  the  Alpine  flowers,  which  frequent  the  same 
rocks  and  cliffs ; but  it  does  not  contribute  much  to  the  life  of  the  Alpine  world,  being  too  rare’  a visitor, 
as  well  as  too  small  and  too  silent.  The  wild  fowl  would  do  more  to  enliven  the  rocky  desert,  if  they 
had  not  been  more  than  decimated  by  the  sportsman’s  gun.  They  too  are  an  ornament  to  the  mountains, 
especially  the  handsome  Greek  partridges,  which  live  with  the  marmots  and  Alpine  roses  among  the  loose 
rocks  and  stones  as  high  up  as  the  snow  line.  Here  on  some  sheltered  rocky  slope  they  build  their  nests, 
rear  their  young  ones,  and  feed  on  the  buds  of  the  rhododendron  and  aromatic  herbs,  leaving  their  cousins, 
the  plump  field-partridges  and  the  fat  quails,  to  revel  in  the  corn-fields  below.  The  Greek  partridge  is 
quite  an  Alpine  bird,  and,  like  the  Apollo  and  the  wall-creeper,  it  wears  the  striking,  brilliantly  coloured 
livery  common  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  its  especial  characteristics  being  its  beautiful 
red  bill,  red  feet,  and  red  eye-lids.  Apart  from  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed,  its  life  is  an  enviable 
one ; as,  indeed,  are  the  lives  of  all  creatures,  great  and  small,  which  have  found  their  way  up  from  the 
plains  into  the  pure,  clear  atmosphere  of  these  elevated  regions. 

Wo  are  reminded  of  the  butterfly’s  cradle  on  the  Finsteraarhorn,  as  we  toil  uj)wards  in  the  bright  sun- 


unfortunate  hero  Clarion ; as,  for  instance  ; — 

“Of  aU  the  race  of  silver-winged  flies 

"VVliicli  do  possess  the  empire  of  the  air, 
Betwixt  the  centred  earth  and  azure  skies, 

Was  none  more  favourable,  nor  more  fair. 

‘ ‘ Tlie  fresh  young  fly 

Did  much  disdain  to  subject  his  desire 

To  loathsome  sloth,  or  hours  in  ease  to  waste, 
But  joy’d  to  range  abroad  in  fresh  attire, 
Tlirough  the  wide  compass  of  the  airy  coast. 
For  he  so  swift  and  nimble  was  of  flight. 

That  from  this  lower  tract  he  dared  to  stie 
Up  to  the  clouds,  and  thence  with  pinions  light 
To  mount  aloft  unto  the  crystal  sky. 

To  view  the  workmanship  of  heaven’s  height. 
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shine  through  shady  fragrant  woods,  and  past  whole  caravans  of  merry  tourists  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
on  our  way  to  the  inn  on  the  summit  of  the  raulhorn,  which  stands  higher  than  almost  any  other  human 
habitation  in  Europe,  being  raised  more  than  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  What  can  have 
driven  the  lazy  caterpillar  to  these  lonely  heights  ? This  is  a question  which  it  is  hard  to  answer — far 
harder,  in  fact,  than  to  say  why  Samuel  Blatter,  formerly  host  of  the  Adler,  of  Grindelwald,  should  have 
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persisted,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  in  building  a house  up  here,  which  he  did  in  1830,  in  the  firm  belief 
that  he  should  have  plenty  of  visitors.  His  confidence  has  been  abundantly  justified  and  his  guests  have 
been  numerous;  for,  though  it  cannot  compete  with  the  Jungfrau,  jMonk,  Eiger,  and  other  magnates  of  the 
Alpine  world,  the  Faulhorn  is  celebrated  too  in  its  way,  and  is  an  especial  favourite  with  those  who  have 
a refined  taste  in  mountains  and  like  to  do  things  comfortably.  It  is  not  every  one  who  possesses 
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'Weilenmami’s  powers  of  descriptiou,  nor  is  it  every  one  wlio  finds  his  chief  holiday-amusement  in  risking 
his  life ; and  so  yonder  elderly  gentleman  and  his  wife,  with  their  two  charming  daughters,  come  hither 
to  enjoy  the  Alps,  and  the  newly  married  pair  come  hither  for  their  wedding  trip,  for  these  and  such-like 
persons  cannot  be  dragged  up  to  a height  of  twelve  thousand  feet  for  the  sake  of  making  themselves 
famous.  The  Faulhorn,  with  its  eight  thousand  and  odd  feet,  stands  only  half-way  uj)  the  pinnacle  of  fame, 
so  fill’  as  its  height  is  concerned,  but  it  may  be  said  to  stand  quite  at  the  top,  in  respect  of  the  view  to  be 
seen  from  its  summit — and  this,  after  all,  is  the  matter  of  chief  importance.  Those  who  have  ascended  the 
Faulhorn  may  hold  up  their  heads  with  those  who  have  ascended  the  Eigi ; indeed,  they  may  boast  of 
having  viewed  the  world  from  a standpoint  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  Eigi-Cuhn, 
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without  the  assistance  of  a railway,  and  may  add  that,  from  the  window  of  the  inn,  they  have  had  quite  a 
near  view  of  mountains  which  can  be  seen  only  in  the  far  distance  from  the  summit  of  the  Eigi.  From  the 
Faulhorn  one  may  look  down  with  calm  contempt  upon  the  Eigi  and  all  his  kindred,  for  both  he  and  the 
ostentatious  Pilatns,  the  haughty  Stockhorn,  and  the  pert  Niesen  look  almost  like  pigmies  when  seen  from 
this  height.  The  great  magnates  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  on  the  other  hand,  stand  forth  in  all  their 
overwhelming  majesty,  and  display  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  boundless,  silent  realm  before  cut 
wondering  gaze.  What  looked  like  a silvery  mountain-peak  when  seen  from  a distance,  here  assumes 
the  proportions  of  a mighty  pyramid  whose  head  reaches  to  the  heavens;  while  the  glistening  spots 
and  streaks  we  noticed  from  below  now  turn  into  snow-fields  many  miles  in  extent,  or  into  seas  of 
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First  came  a mighty  wind  from  the  west,  heralding  the  ajjproach  of  the  swift-winged  angel  of  light, 
who  followed  close  behind ; then  the  misty  curtain  was  suddenly  torn  asunder,  the  shadows  fled  away, 
and  the  silvery  heights  appeared  bathed  in  a flood  of  radiance.  One  by  one,  crowned  with  diadems  of 
heavenly  gold,  were  revealed  the  glistening  heads  of  the  Wetterhorn,  Schreckhorn,  Finsteraarhorn, 
Yiescherhuruer,  Eiger,  Monk,  the  royal  Jungfrau,  the  Breithorn,  and  the  Bliimlisalp,  one  group  after 
another  rising  before  us  in  apparently  endless  succession.  We  could  see  the  hem  of  their  garments 
fluttering  in  the  valleys  below  and  growing  whiter  and  whiter  every  moment,  while  the  golden  crowns 
on  their  heads  glowed  with  a deeper  and  ruddier  lustre  as  the  departing  sun  showered  his  burning  kisses 
upon  them.  Then  small  rosy  clouds  began  to  appear ; and  wherever  they  settled  the  altar-fires  were 
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ice  which  pour  through  tlie  valleys  in  vast  floods.  Our  heart  faints  within  us  as  we  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  these  giant-forms ; we  feel  half- frightened  and  yet  elevated,  and  we  can  find  no  words  at 
all  adequate  to  exi)rcss  either  the  depth  or  passion  of  the  various  emotions  by  which  we  are  possessed. 

What  a grand  and  glorious  evening  we  travellers  had  after  our  long  silent  waiting  by  the  fire  in 
the  inn  on  the  top  of  the  Faulhorn  I We  had  had  a weary,  miserable  journey  through  pouring  rain, 
along  boggy  paths,  and  through  such  dense  clouds  of  mist  that  w^e  almost  despaired  of  ever  reaching  the 
light ; and  then,  when  our  patience  was  well-nigh  exhausted,  there  occurred  one  of  those  sudden 
magical  transformations  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Alpine  world — it  was  like  the  awakening  of  a giant. 
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kindled  into  a flame,  until  at  length  every  peak  vas  illuminated  Avith  a blaze  of  divine  splendour.  After  a 
ATliile  the  mists  rolled  back  again  from  the  east,  filling  the  Avorld  below  and  covering  the  valleys  with  the 
dark  shaded  of  night.  One  more  brilliant  fiasb  of  light  irradiated  the  world  of  glaciers  opposite,  the  last 
purple  cloudlet  died  away,  like  the  last  leaf  shed  from  an  overblown  rose,  and  then  the  beautiful  world 
turned  pale  as  if  frightened  by  some  unpleasant  dream.  The  bright  form  of  the  moon  rose  up  behind 
the  Silberhorn,  and  the  mysterious  reign  of  night  began.  In  the  west,  above  the  mountains  which  border 
the  Lake  of  Thun,  hung  a hearty  black  cloud,  which  ever  and  anon  sent  forth  red  hashes  of  lightning : — 


“Far  along, 

From  peak  to  peak,  tlie  rattling  crags  among. 

Leaps  the  live  tlinncler — not  from  one  lone  cloud. 

But  every  mountain  no^v  hath  found  a tongue.” 

But  there  is  a tveird  sort  of  feeling  about  it ; and  the  higher  the  moon  rises  the  colder  it  grows.  In  fact. 
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though  a moonlight  night  among  the  mountains  is  Amry  grand,  it  savours  somewhat  of  the  churchjmrd, 
and  one  soon  begins  to  long  for  the  cheerful  brightness  of  the  sun.  He  rose  again  next  morning  in  due 
course,  and,  lifting  the  veil  which  OAmrspread  the  A'alleys  and  heights  in  the  east  and  north,  displayed 
to  our  view  Avhat  looked  like  insignificant  little  grey  islands  rising  from  out  the  ocean;  till,  as  they 
gradually  acquired  more  definiteness  of  form  and  colouring,  we  recognised  the  Eigi,  the  Stanzerhorn,  the 
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Alps  of  Schwyz,  tlio  Urirotbstock,  Sustcn,  and  Titlis,  and,  far  away  on  the  blue  horizon,  the  soft,  misty 
outlines  of  the  Jura. 

Between  the  more  distant  mountains  and  the  Faulhorn,  various  other  peaks  arise,  of  which  some  belong 
to  the  Faulhorn  chain  itself : these  are  the  Simelihorn,  Eothihorn,  Gemshorn,  Wildgerst,  Oltschihorn  and 
ScliAvarzhorn,  Laucherhorn,  and,  to  the  north,  the  Axalpenhorn,  Schwabhorn,  Hoheburgfluh,  and  Ilochgrat. 
When  the  eye  is  weary  with  gazing  at  the  far-off  distance,  it  rests  with  satisfaction  upon  the  softly- 
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gleaming  lakes  and  green  woods  which  characterize  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eigi.  Here  all  the  water  is 
in  the  form  of  ice,  and  what  are  lakes  yonder  are  enormous  sea-like  glaciers  in  these  elevated  regions — 
or,  at  least,  it  is  the  glaciers  which  chiefly  attract  attention,  and  give  the  landscape  its  peculiar  character 
for  the  “lakes”  of  the  Faulhorn  chain,  such  as  they  are,  are  too  small,  as  well  as  too  much  concealed  and 
too  scattered,  to  make  any  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  traveller  does,  however,  pass  by  many  a quiet 
piece  of  water,  though  these  arc  generally  of  a very  melancholy  character ; and  there  are  several  little  lakes 
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in  the  immediate  neiglihoiirhood  of  the  Faulhorn,  such  as  the  lakes  of  Hagcl,  Hcxen,  Siigisthal,  Oltschon, 
Bachalj-),  Iluttenhoden,  and  Blatt,  besides  many  others,  'which  in  summer  are  nothing  more  than  pools, 
and  are  too  shallo'w  to  reflect  the  sky.  One  must  go  to  the  Forest  Cantons  if  one  ■would  enjoy  lake- scenery ; 
for,  as  -we  have  before  said,  all  the  water  which  makes  any  feature  in  the  Oberland  landscape  is  in  the 
chilly  form  of  the  glacier,  or  of  the  eternal  snows  which  clothe  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

The  “monarch  of  mountains”  here  is  the  gloomy,  menacing,  precipitous  pyramid  of  rock  known  as 
the  Finsteraarhorn,  to  which  the  eye  reverts  again  and  again  with  increasing  respect.  The  massive 
proportions  of  the  Bernese  Alps  attain  their  culminating  point  in  the  Finsteraarhorn,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  six  feet  above  the  sea-level.  But  though  it  ranks  as  the 
fourth  in  height  of  all  the  mountains  of  Europe,  it  owes  its  importance  less  to  the  fact  of  its  size  than  to 
its  central  position,  from  which  it  dominates  the  whole  surrounding  world  of  mountains.  It  rises  up  like 
a huge  tower  from  the  various  ice-filled  valleys  and  depressions  around,  from  the  Aletsch  glacier,  Vieschcr 
glacier,  Grindelwald  and  Finsteraar  glaciers,,  and  looks  as  if  in  jising  it  had  dragged  part  of  them  up 
with  it,  for  there  are  pillars  and  buttresses  of  ice  reaching  to  its  very  topmost  summit,  and  connecting  it 
with  its  neighbours  on  the  east  and  west,  the  fair  Jungfrau,  the  round-headed  Monk,  the  sharp-pointed 
Eiger  and  gloomy  Schreckhorn,  the  Wettcrhorns,  Hangendgletscherhorn,  Schneehorn,  Oberaarhorn, 
Wannehorn,  Aletschhorn,  Griinhorn,  and  Yiescherhorns,  which  stand  on  either  side  of  the  monarch  and 
form  his  court. 

That  such  a giant  among  mountains  should  have  attracted  a large  amount  of  attention,  and  should  have 
excited  many  persons  to  attempt  his  conquest,  is  only  what  one  might  naturally  expect,  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  that  from  1812  to  the  present  day  many  a foot  has  been  planted  triumphantly  on  his  brow.  Dr. 
Eudolf  Meyer  von  Aaraii  ventured  to  attempt  the  ascent  in  1812  ; but  his  two  Yalais  guides  were  the 
only  persons  who  reached  the  summit,  and  even  their  success  has  remained  somewhat  doubtful.  For 
sixteen  long  years  after  this  the  mountain  was  left  unmolested,  and  then  Professor  Hugi  of  Solothurn, 
urged  by  his  devotion  to  science,  boldly  renewed  the  attack.  He  met  with  an  ignominious  repulse  on  the 
first  occasion,  but  returned  undaunted  to  the  charge  in  1829  ; and  at  last,  after  three  attempts  and  a 
severe  struggle  with  the  elements,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit.  Thirteen  years  elapsed  after 
Hngi’s  victory  before  any  fresh  attack  was  ventured,  and  then  in  1842  Herr  Snlger  of  Basel  won  his  way 
to  the  top ; after  which  the  mountain  was  again  left  in  peace.  But  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  more,  there 
came  a whole  party  of  our  own  venturesome  fellow-countrymen,  and  five  Englishmen  ascended  to  the  top 
of  the  Finsteraarhorn  in  the  year  1857.  By  this  time  it  had  become  quite  the  fashion  to  climb  mountains, 
and  henceforth  hardly  a year  passed  without  bringing  fresh  visitors.  Dr.  Abraham  Eoth  came  in  1861  ; 
and  the  year  following,  the  name  of  Miss  Lucy  Walker,  a young  lady  of  eighteen,  was  inscribed  as  that  of 
the  first  Englishwoman  who  bad  made  the  ascent.  Miss  Luise  Brunner  of  Bern  achieved  the  like  distinction 
in  1865 ; and  from  that  time  visitors  have  been  so  numerous  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as 
anything  remarkable,  and  the  tyrant  has  completely  lost  his  terrors. 

The  summit  of  the  Finsteraarhorn  is  described  as  an  undulating  ridge  of  hornblende,  about  twenty 
paces  in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  The  panorama  visible  from  it  is  said  to  have  a radius  of  nearly 
seventy  miles,  and  includes  the  mighty  chains  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  Alps  of  Yalais,  the  Italian  ranges,  the 
mountains  of  Ticino  and  Uri,  the  Grisons,  the  Forest  Cantons,  and  Bern ; beyond  this,  all  outlines  are 
lost  in  deep  purple  mist.  Casting  his  eye  downwards,  however,  the  traveller  may  see  at  his  feet  the  • 
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to  find  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  Interlaken  among  the  mountains,  and  a stormy  night  in  an  airy 
hut  on  the  saddle  of  the  Eothhorn  -vronld  be  the  death  of  him.  The  only  glacier  excursion  fit  for  such 
travellers  as  these  is  that  to  the  Ladies’  Glacier,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  valley  of  Grindelwald. 

Those,  however,  who  imagine  that  there  is  any  difficulty  which  the  man  possessed  by  a passion  for 
climbing  mountains  will  not  overcome,  or  any  danger  that  he  will  not  brave,  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
strength  of  the  said  passion.  Those  too  who  think  that,  in  the  above  short  account  of  the  Finsteraarhorn, 
we  have  dealt  with  the  mountain  most  dangerous  and  most  difficult  of  access,  are  quite  mistaken.  Each 
crest  and  peak  in  the  long  series  of  heights  which  we  see  before  us  has  its  own  particular  history  and  its 
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valley  of  the  Aar,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  precipitous  cliffs,  and  looking  dim  and  small  in  the  distance,  and 
lie  may  also  descry  the  green  meadows  and  trees  and  the  houses  and  cottages  of  Grindelwald.  All  this 
is  very  fine  to  hear  of  and  pleasant  to  read  of  by  the  light  of  the  evening  lamp,  in  the  comfortable  inn  on 
the  Eaulhorn,  but  those  who  intend  to  see  for  themselves  must  be  prepared  not  only  to  look  danger  in  the 
face,  but  often  to  see  it  in  horribly  close  proximity,  and  will  find  that  they  need  their  utmost  strength  of 
body  and  mind.  The  exquisite  dandy  who  comes  hither  on  a spirited  horse,  attended  by  a crowd  of  guides 
and  porters,  and  arrayed  in  dainty,  theatrical  costume,  will  find  himself  entirely  out  of  place.  He  expects 
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own  ijeculiar  interest ; and  only  a few,  such  as  the  Scliienhorn,  Dreieckhorn,  Mittagshorn,  and  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Gspaltenhorn  have  remained  untrodden — indeed,  who  knows  whether  even  these  have  not 
been  trodden  by  this  time  ? 

The  Finsteraarhorn,  indeed,  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  the  Schreckhorn,  or  Peak  of  Terror,  as  it 
is  appropriately  called,  Avhose  extreme  summit  was  reached  only  within  the  last  few  years,  after  many  vain 
attempts.  As  we  stand  upon  the  Faulhorn,  we  see  it  rising  to  the  left  of  the  Finsteraarhorn ; its  form 
being  that  of  a slender,  beautifully  shaped  pyramid.  It  is  the  highest  peak  in  the  group  of  mountains 
which  descend  precipitously  into  the  valley  of  Grindelwald  and  to  the  glacier  of  the  Finsteraar,  forming 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  torn,  wild-looking  shapes,  above  which  the  Schreckhorn  proudly  rears  its  head. 
Its  height  is  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet,  and  we  shall  best  appreciate  the  meaning 
of  these  figures  if  we  look  at  the  tAvo  patches  of  snow  near  the  summit.  As  seen  even  from  the  Faulhorn, 
they  look  like  spots  or  patches  and  nothing  more,  and  yet  the  one  nearest  the  top  is  a snow-field  more  than 
sixty  feet  long,  and  capable  of  affording  standing-room  for  several  hundred  persons.  The  highest  point  of 
the  Schreckhorn  was  attained  by  a well-known  member  of  the  English  Alpine  Club  in  I SGI ; and  he  Avas 
folloAved  in  I SGI  by  Professor  Aeby,  Ilerr  Edmund  von  Fellenberg,  a man  of  much  daring  and  enterprise, 
and  Herr  Geinver.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  described  as  incomparably  grand,  and  as  affecting 
profoundly  those  who  see  it.  The  spectator  seems  to  be  hovering  in  mid-air  over  the  two  neighbouring 
groups  of  mountains,  namely,  the  three  beautiful  pyramids  of  the  Wetterhorn,  which  rise  up  out  of  the 
basin  of  a large  glacier,  and  the  chain  of  the  Yiescherhorn,  which  looks  like  a wall  of  glittering  crystal 
uniting  the  tAVO  corner  buttresses  formed  by  the  Finsteraarhorn  and  the  Eiger.  The  eye  looks  doAvn  with 
fascination  mingled  with  horror  upon  the  Grindelwald  Mer  de  Glace,  more  than  five  thousand  feet  below, 
and  then  returns  to  lose  itself  once  more  among  the  confused  mass  of  peaks  and  ridges  formed  by  the 
Griinhorn,  the  Yiescherhorn  of  Yalais,  the  Aletschhorn,  and  other  mountains  in  the  vicinity. 

ISToAvadays,  neither  interest  nor  importance  attaches  to  the  ascent  of  any  mountain  less  than  twelve 
thousand  feet  in  height ; nevertheless,  there  are  a whole  number  of  very  respectable  peaks  which  do  not 
attain  this  standard,  and  yet,  thanks  to  their  situation,  they  are  often  more  interesting  than  those  of  far 
greater  altitude.  To  this  class  belongs  the  famous  block  of  the  Wetterhorn,  which,  as  seen  from  the 
Faulhorn,  rears  its  head  to  the  left  of  the  Schreckhorn,  at  the  eastern  angle  of  the  valley  of  Grindelwald, 
out  of  Avhich  it  rises  abruptly.  Its  sides  are  precipitous  and  savage,  and  its  summit  is  dmded  into  three 
very  clearly  defined  peaks,  called  respectHely  the  Haslijungfrau,  Mittelhorn,  and  Eosenhorn ; the  first  of 
which,  a sort  of  rival  of  the  real  Jungfrau,  strikes  the  eye  at  once  by  the  sharpness  and  beauty  of  its 
outline.  Though  it  is  now  very  much  the  fashion  for  tourists  to  open  their  campaign  among  the  mountains 
by  making  the  ascent  of  the  Wetterhorn,  its  summit  was  reached  for  the  fii’st  time  only  a short  while  ago ; 
indeed,  it  is  little  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  since  Messrs.  Desor,  Dollfuss,  Dupasquier,  and  Stengel 
ascended  the  Eosenhorn,  and  until  then  it  had  been  considered  inaccessible.  Since  that  time,  however,  the 
ascent  has  been  performed  eA^en  by  ladies ; and  at  the  present  day — mountains  being  infiuenced  by  the 
freaks  of  fashion  as  well  as  other  things — the  Wetterhorn  is  a Amry  favourite  subject  for  joictures,  coloured 
prints,  engravings  and  etchings.  The  Wellhorn  is  almost  equally  popular,  thanks  perhaps  to  its  intimate 
connection  Avith  its  famous  neighbour.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Eosenlaui  glacier,  which  nestles  at 
the  feet  of  the  tAvo  giants  and  completes  the  trio.  At  one  time  it  Avas  courted  Avith  such  passionate  ardour 
by  tourists  and  artists  of  both  sexes,  that  its  cold  heart  Avas  melted  and  it  retired  farther  up  into  the 
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moimtiiius  in  shamefaced  confusion.  But  it  is  still  famous  for  the  transparency  of  its  ice  and  for  the 
unsullied  purity  of  its  surface;  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  study  and  admire  the  colouring  of  the 
mysterious  crevasses,  or  fissures,  which  traverse  the  glacier,  will  find  an  exceptionally  good  opportunity  of 


I. 


GRtN'DELWVLD  GLACIER. 


doing  so.  As  for  rose-coloured  tints  — surely  those  who  named  the  glacier  must  have  been  thinking 
of  white  roses  — he  will  hardly  he  likely  to  find  them  here,  and  if  the  romantic  name  has  led 
him  to  expect  them,  he  will  almost  inevitably  be  disappointed.  Blue,  however,  he  certainly  will  see, 
varying  in  tint  from  the  deepest  ultramarine  to  the  faintest  shade  of  silvery  azure ; and,  as  the 
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glittering  sm'face  is  not  tarnished  by  any  of  the  dirty -looking  moraines  which  disfigure  the  glaciers  of 
Grindelwald,  the  sun  shines  thi-ough  it  wdthout  let  or  hindrance,  bringing  to  light  its  most  hidden  beauties, 
and,  in  clear  weather,  producing  such  magical  effects  as  render  this  little  glacier  quite  unique  in  its  way. 


THE  EIGER  ANH  MONK,  SEEN  FROM  JIUERREN. 


The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  also  is  of  a grand  and  varied  character.  In  ascending  to  the  glacier 
from  the  Baths  of  Eosenlaui,  the  traveller  passes  through  a dark  forest  of  firs  and  large  masses  of  Alpine 
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roses ; and,  if  lie  glances  dowmyards,  he  will  see  on  his  left  hand  a gloomy,  wild-looking  ehasm,  along  the 
bottom  of  Avhich  rush  the  boiling  waters  of  the  Weissbaeb,  a torrent  which  issues  from  the  glacier.  The 
whole  A'alc  of  the  Eeichcnbach,  from  the  upper  falls  of  the  Keichenbach  as  far  as  the  Eaths  of  Eosenlaui, 
is  so  exceedingly  rich  in  beauty  of  all  kinds  that  E is  no  marvel  if  artists  return  hither  again  and  again  as 
to  an  inexhaustible  treasury,  though  the  whole  of  Switzerland  is  now  included  within  their  range.  Most 
of  the  Alpine  scenes  which  adorn  the  walls  of  our  exhibitions  are  taken  in  this  neighbom’hood  ; and  one  is 


JITTEREEN,  FROM  GIMMELIV^VID. 

never  tired  of  looking  at  them,  not  only  because  of  their  intrinsic  beauty,  but  because  they  portray  just 
that  part  of  Switzerland  with  which  the  travelling  public  is  best  acquainted. 

The  most  frequented  route  through  this  district  is  that  leading  from  the  falls  of  the  Eeichenbach 
through  the  valley  of  Eeichenbach,  past  Eosenlaui,  up  to  the  Great  Scheidegg  and  thence  to  Grindelwald, 
or  vice  versa.  All  other  excursions — as,  for  example,  that  over  the  Lesser  Scheidegg  to  the  'W’engernalp  or 
to  Miirren  and  Gimmelwald,  in  the  upper  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen — are  only  like  so  many  revolutions  of  the 
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kaleidoscope,  the  objects  remaining  the  same,  but  the  lines  being  shifted,  and  their  relative  positions  being 
altered  according  to  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  they  are  regarded. 

And  so  one  wanders  onwards,  gazing,  admiring,  wondering,  and  exercising  all  one’s  senses  to  the 
utmost.  The  constant  motion  through  the  keen,  delicious  mountain-air,  the  constant  encounter  with  fellow- 
travellers  as  light-hearted  as  ourselves,  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  our  strength  increase  day  by  day,  and  of 
knowing  that  we  are  advancing  nearer  and  nearer  to  regions  elevated  far  above  our  usual  haunts,  the 
j)leasure  of  surmounting  the  difficulties  in  our  path,  the  sight  of  the  clouds  floating  among  the  mountains, 
the  flowers  in  the  grass,  the  herd-bells  tinkling  on  all  sides,  the  brown  cottages  planted  among  the  fir-trees 
or  in  hollows  among  the  mountains,  the  running  streams,  the  glaciers,  the  snow-capped  j)eaks,  which  are 
constantly  before  our  eyes — these  are  the  things  which  together  constitute  the  great  charm  of  all  expeditions 
in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  ISTor  must  we  leave  out  of  the  account  the  trifling  mishaps  and  adventures 
which  are  naturally  incident  to  slippery  foot-paths,  sudden  vdolent  storms  of  rain,  and  the  consequent 
rush  into  any  smoke-dried  chfdet  that  happens  to  be  at  hand. 

The  route  from  the  Baths  of  Eosenlaui  to  the  Great  Seheidegg  offers  all  these  charms,  and  many  others 
besides ; for  Nature  has  been  lavish  of  her  materials,  and  each  tree,  each  rock,  each  group,  serves  to  show 
how  great  a talent  she  has  for  composing  a landscape.  Our  path  is  most  pleasantly  varied,  leading  us  up 
hill  and  down  hill  by  turns,  among  beautiful,  lichen-hung  fir-trees,  by  the  side  of  brawling  streams,  over 
rocks  and  moss  or  shining  meadows  ; and  how  coquettishly  the  ’W’etterhorn  looks  down  upon  us  the  while, 
often  letting  us  see  no  more  than  a fold  of  its  silver  robe,  and  then  standing  revealed  before  us  in  all  its 
glorious  magnificence  ! We  are  accompanied  on  our  way  by  the  loud,  cheerful  voice  of  the  Eeichenbach 
torrent,  which  collects  its  waters  near  the  Schwarzhorn,  and  meets  the  merry  stream  known  as  the 
Seheidegg  close  to  the  Schwarzwald  group  of  chrdets,  in  the  midst  of  a regular  forest  wilderness,  whence 
the  two  flow  together  towards  Meiringen. 

The  Great  Seheidegg,  or  Haslescheidegg,  which  we  have  now  reached,  which  is  also  known  by  the 
extremely  unpoetic  name  of  the  Ass’s  Back,  is  a narrow  slojiing  mountain,  having  the  Wetterhorn  on  the 
south  and  the  Schwarzhorn  on  the  north.  The  pass  which  connects  the  valley  of  Grindelwald  with  that 
of  Haslethal  runs  across  its  grassy  summit  at  a height  of  some  six  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  has  long  been  known  and  frequented  by  all  the  world.  At  the  highest  point  stands  a good 
inn,  which  is  a favourite  place  of  refreshment,  and  affords  an  extensive  view  in  all  directions.  Overhead, 
in  threatening  proximity,  are  the  snow-crowned  heads  of  the  mountains,  and  down  below  is  the  charming 
valley  of  Grindelwald. 

Those  travellers  who  do  not  intend  to  climb  the  Faulhorn  descend  at  once  into  the  valley,  which  indeed 
looks  very  attractive  from  this  point.  It  is  some  twelve  miles  long,  and  lies  like  a green  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  a great  icy  desert.  There  are  only  two  ways  down  to  this  retired  sjiot,  besides  the  path  leading 
from  the  Haslescheidegg.  One  of  these,  leading  from  the  Liitschenthal,  is  a carriage-road,  and  runs  along 
by  the  side  of  the  Black  Liitschine,  which  forced  a passage  for  itself  through  the  rocks  long  ages  ago  and 
formed  the  narrow  gorge  known  as  the  Engi,  now  the  proper  entrance  into  the  valley  of  Grindelwald.  The 
other  road  is  a very  steep  and  stony  one,  which  leads  from  Lauterbrunnen  by  the  village  of  Wengern, 
crossing  the  "Wengern  Alp  and  Lesser  Seheidegg,  and  passing  through  the  Amle  of  Wergisthal.  A barrier 
of  rock  and  glaciers  extends  along  the  Avhole  of  the  south  side  of  the  walley,  from  which  indeed  it  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name — Eiegel  or  Grindel,  signifying  “a  bolt.”  The  glaciers  advance  up  to  the  traveller’s 
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very  feet,  but  he  is  obliged  to  strain  his  neck  considerably  if  he  wishes  to  see  the  summit  of  the  Yieschcr- 
horu,  the  Eiger,  or  the  Wetterhorn.  The  glaciers,  which  are  here  so  accessible  that  he  can  even  touch 
them  with  his  hands,  proceed  from  the  Eiger,  the  Schreckhorn,  and  the  Yiescherhorner,  and  descend  almost 
to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  forming  the  Upper  and  Lower  Glaciers  of  Grindelwald,  the  former  issuing  out 
between  the  Mettenbcrg  and  the  Wetterhorn,  and  the  latter  between  the  Mettenberg  and  Eiger.  They 
are  so  easy  of  access  that  they  are  constantly  beset  by  visitors. 

The  Lower  Glacier,  which  is  the  more  considerable  of  the  two,  is  some  twelve  or  more  miles  long ; its 
middle  part,  at  the  back  of  the  Mettenberg,  is  known  as  the  Grindelwald  Glacier,  while  the  upper  part  is 
called  the  Eiger  Mcr  dc  Glace.  Ordinary 
travellers,  however,  do  not  usually  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  this,  and  arc  wont  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  inspecting  the  lower 
end  of  the  glacier,  which  does  not  now 
advance  so  far  into  the  valley  as  formerly. 

Though  the  Lower  Glacier  is  the  more 
instructive,  the  Upper  Glacier  is  more 
satisfactory  to  mere  sightseers,  on  account 
of  the  greater  purity  of  its  ice  and  the 
famous  grottos  hollowed  out  in  its  mys- 
terious interior — which,  when  seen  with 
the  sunlight  streaming  through  the  pale- 
green  masses  of  ice,  call  up  reminis- 
cences of  the  crystal  palaces  described  in 
Northern  fairy-tales  as  the  abodes  of 
dwarfs  and  gnomes. 

These  glaciers  are  a source  of  more 
profit  to  the  inhabitants  of  Grindelwald 
during  the  season  than  all  the  cows  on 
the  surrounding  Alps,  even  when  these 
are  most  flourishing.  If,  when  we  were 
at  Interlaken,  we  felt  ourselves  unable  to 
realise  that  we  were  really  in  the  Bernese 
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Uberland,  we  can  have  no  doubt  about  it 

now,  for  the  higher  one  goes  the  lighter  one’s  purse  grows.  Bocks  and  mountains,  crystals  and  beds  at 
inns,  bouquets  and.  Alpine  horns,  guides  and  door-keepers,  boys  and  girls — all  have  a wonderful  faculty 
for  extracting  the  gold  from  the  traveller’s  pocket ; nay,  they  will  have  even  his  last  half-franc,  his  last 
halfpenny,  out  of  its  hiding-place ; and,  with  a sigh,  one  thinks  of  the  story  of  the  ships  in  the  frozen 
ocean,  which,  as  they  advance  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  North  Pole,  are  gradually  bereft,  by  some 
mysterious  power,  of  all  their  nails  and  every  bit  of  metal  of  all  sorts. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  up  such  traces  of  ancient  history  as  yet  remain  in  these  isolated  regions, 
though  they  are,  as  might  be  expected,  very  slight  and  chiefly  traditional,  for  very  few  documents  have 
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come  down  to  our  time.  The  fii’st  settlers  in  the  valley  are  supposed  to  have  been  nelvetian  Kelts.  It 
certainly  was  inhabited  in  very  ancient  times,  as  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  the  names  of  many 
j)laces  still  survive,  though  the  places  themselves  have  perished.  For  instance,  there  is  a spot  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  Bussalp,  between  Faulsee  and  Simelihorn,  wBich  is  called  “ Die  Gasse,”  and  is  often. 
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covered  with  snow,  even  in  the  summer.  Ages  ago  things  wore  a very  different  aspect,  for  the  space  was 
occupied  by  a pleasant  village  called  “ Zur  Gasse,”  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  a wood,  the  remains  of  which 
were  discovered  some  years  ago  buried  deep  in  the  earth.  Tradition  says  that  one  fatal  day  the  people 
found  one  of  their  springs  frozen  for  the  first  time,  and  from  thenceforward  the  aspect  of  the  district  under- 
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went  a change.  By  degrees  it  became  wild  and  desolate,  and  at  length  the  village  disappeared  altogether. 
Much  the  same  sort  of  thing  is  said  to  have  happened  to  Heidenbiihl,  on  the  Eossalp ; and  so,  again,  the 
masses  of  slag  found  in  the  Schmidigor-Bidmer,  on  the  Grindelalp,  which  have  been  long  since  covered  up 
by  fresh  layers  of  soil,  tell  in  no  uncertain  language  of  ancient  workers  in  iron  and  bronze. 

There  is  something  poetical  in  the  idea  of  a smithy  situated  high  up  among  the  mountains.  Might  it 
not  have  been  the  smithy  described  in  Scheffel’s  “Ekkehart,”  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  Spazzo,  and 
discovered  by  him  in  the  midst  of  an  ancient  wood  of  larches,  which  was  approached  by  a rude  bridle- 
path leading  through  chasms  and  over  rocks  and  stones  ? The  house  was  gloomy  and  something  like  a 
castle ; outside  there  was  a quantity  of  slag  and  cinders,  and  inside  blazed  a bright  fire,  in  front  of  which 
stood  Way  land  the  Smith  busy  at  work.  The  sound  of  his  mighty  hammer  was  heard  far  and  Avide ; a 
wild  torrent  rushed  through  the  smithy  and  turned  his  wheel  for  him ; the  storm- wind  blew  his  bellows 
and  fanned  the  fire  of  his  forgo;  and  the  stars  said,  “We  must  take  care,  or  the  sparks  which  Wayland 
strikes  will  shine  more  brightly  than  we  do  ! ” 

So  much  for  the  fancies  evoked  by  a heap  of  old  slag  ! But  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  there  was  once  a 
chapel  in  the  grotto  of  Petronellcnbalm,  a little  beyond  Grindelwald,  immediately  above  the  end  of  the 
Lower  Glacier.  It  was  surrounded  by  a wood  of  stone-pines,  through  which  there  was  a pass  leading  down 
into  Valais.  The  pass  was  used  as  lately  as  1595  by  the  Protestants  of  Valais,  who  used  to  come  to 
Grindelwald  to  bo  married  or  to  have  their  children  bajfiized.  The  trees  were  eaten  up  by  the  grim 
glacier,  which  also  swallowed  up  the  chapel — one  bell  of  which,  dedicated  to  St.  Petronella  and  bearing 
date  1044,  still  hangs  in  the  church-toAver  of  GrindelAvald.  This  latter  church  must  also  be  very  ancient, 
and  the  manner  of  its  foundation  exhibits  strong  traces  of  paganism,  the  site  chosen  being,  as  is  said,  the 
spot  where  two  oxen,  Avhich  had  been  sent  forth  to  Avander  Avhere  they  chose,  at  last  came  to  a halt.  Some 
people  even  try  to  prove  that  Itramen,  or  Intramen,  a place  lying  between  two  small  mountain-streams, 
takes  its  name  from  Inter  amnes,  and  so  is  of  Eoman  origin.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in  the  Middle  Ages 
there  were  several  castles  and  villages  standing  hero,  no  trace  of  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day,  and 
their  destruction  must  be  ascribed  to  the  avalanches  of  snow,  stones,  and  mud,  which  haA^e  wrought  so  much 
mischief.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  village  of  Biirglauenen  there  is  said  to  haAm  been  a place 
called  Schillingsdorf,  which  was  utterly  destroyed  for  its  wickedness,  with  the  exception  of  one  house,  inhabited 
by  a worthy  couple,  who  enjoyed  the  protection  of  a dwarf  to  A\Lom  they  had  shown  some  hospitality. 

There  are  innumerable  legends  about  these  dAvarfs,  of  whom  there  appear  to  haAm  been  a great  many 
hereabouts.  But  inasmuch  as  they  are  supposed  to  haAm  been  endowed  with  second-sight,  to  have 
understood  minerals  and  herbs  and  all  sorts  of  medicinal  remedies,  besides  possessing  a certain  skill  in  the 
composition  of  little  rhymes,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  these  dAvarfs  were,  in  fact,  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Keltic  population,  one  of  whose  old  places  of  worship,  here  called  “ Simeler,”  though  generally  known 
as  “ the  place  where  the  witches  danced,”  is  pointed  out  to  us  on  the  HolzmattaljA. 

It  is  not  difiicult  to  discover  traces  of  ancient  civilisation  in  the  fertile,  well-cultivated  plains,  on  the 
shores  of  well-known  seas,  or  on  the  banks  of  historic  rivers ; and,  indeed,  when  we  wander  through  classic 
lands,  every  step  we  take  shows  us  fresh  marvels  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  But  there  is  something  more 
touching  in  tracing  out  the  first  little  childish  footprints  of  history,  her  first  hesitating  attempts  to  gain  a 
firm  footing  among  the  awful  mountains.  This  is  scarcely  work  for  summer  tourists  ; but  those  Avho  may 
wish  to  pursue  investigations  of  the  kind  will  find  much  to  interest  them  at  Murren. 
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Murren  is  the  name  given  to  the  cluster  of  old  brown  huts,  which  look  as  if  they  had  been  blown  up  f 
from  Lauterbrunnen  by  a strong  north  wind,  and  deposited  on  the  lonely  pastures  at  the  upper  extremity 
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of  the  valley.  Here  they  stand,  looking  very  forlorn,  and  are  occasionally  visited  by  tourists,  who  climb 
up  hither  with  some  little  difficulty,  in  order  that  they  may  survey  the  Alps  from  a fresh  point  of  view. 
Mountains  which,  seen  from  the  Faulhorn,  appeared  as  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  only,  gain  much  in 
majesty  and  importance  when  viewed  from  Miirren.  The  Silberhorn,  for  instance,  which  looked  merely 
like  a satellite  of  the  Jungfrau  before,  has  turned  into  a mighty  independent  lord,  and  might  be  a duke  or 
herald,  introducing  the  Monk,  Eiger,  Tschuggen,  Lauberhorn,  Mannlichen,  Gletscherhorn,  Eberfluh, 
Grosshorn,  Mittagshorn,  Breithorn,  Tschingelhorn,  and  Gspaltenhorn — in  fact,  the  whole  bevy  of  courtiers 
— into  the  august  presence  of  their  maiden  queen.  Miirren  itself,  with  its  three  dozen  houses  scattered 
over  the  meadows,  its  gloomy  firs  and  rocks,  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  deciduous  trees,  makes  but 
a dismal  figure ; but  the  exquisite  mixture  of  golden-green  and  silvery-white,  afforded  by  the  meadows 
and  glaciers,  is  both  delightful  and  refreshing  to  the  eye. 

Miirren,  Gimmelwald,  and  Wengi  are  said  to  bo  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  valley.  The  first  is 
written  “Murn”  and  “ Uffen  Muren”  in  old  documents,  a circumstance  which  points  to  its  having  been 
anciently  surrounded  by  Eoman  walls.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Eomanised  Helvetians, 
who,  when  the  country  was  invaded  by  the  Northern  races,  sought  a refuge  here  in  this  mountain  desert, 
where  they  finally  settled  and  found  springs,  pastures,  and  safety.  Documents  still  exist  which  show  that 
Miirren,  Gimmelwald,  Ammerton,  Trachsellauen,  and  Sichollauen  were  inhabited  in  the  Middle  Ages  by 
people  from  the  valley  of  Lotschen,  which  lies  between  the  Alps  of  Valais  and  the  westerly  Bernese  Alps. 
Tradition  says  that  there  was  once  a populous  village  in  the  now  wild  valley  of  Ammertenthal,  which  lies 
high  up  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  Lauterbrunnentlial,  where  it  is  shut  in  by  the  Steinberg  and  the 
Tschingcl  and  Breithorn  glaciers,  where  the  White  Liitschine  dashes  wildly  over  wild,  broken  masses  of 
rock  into  the  valley,  and  the  Schmadribach  pours  down  its  waters  in  the  form  of  a picturesque  cascade.  It 
is  said,  also,  that  a much-frequented  road  led  through  this  village  into  the  Lotschenthal,  in  Valais,  just 
mentioned  above ; a valley  which,  like  many  others,  is  now  occiqiied  by  a glacier.  The  village  has  long 
since  disappeared,  and  a few  lonely  summer  chalets  are  the  only  habitations  left  to  give  animation  to  the 
desolate  scene.  Visitors  are  attracted  to  the  valley  by  the  Falls  of  the  Schmadribach,  which  are  best  seen 
from  the  chalet  of  Bohnenmoos.  This  is  not  a mere  ordinary  waterfall — indeed,  the  large  volume  of 
water  which  issues  from  the  Steinberg  glacier  and  dashes  straight  down  the  Steinberg — a savage,  fissured 
precipice  of  great  height — has  rather  the  appearance  of  having  been  produced  by  artificial  means.  The 
principal  cascade  is  in  the  centre,  but  it  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  nine  lesser  cascades,  which  unite  lower 
down  and  take  a second  and  third  leap  together.  This  Ammertenthal,  though  somewhat  difficult  of  access, 
is  a splendid  natural  stage,  its  picturesque  side-scenes  and  background  being  formed  by  the  rocks  and 
glaciers  of  the  Breithorn,  Tschingel,  and  Grosshorn,  whose  threatening  peaks  rise  above  its  edges. 

Whether,  after  such  grand  scenery  as  this,  it  is  worth  while  to  proceed  to  the  Wengern-  or  Wiingenalp, 
is  a question  of  taste  and  time,  but  it  certainly  offers  abundance  of  attractions.  The  mountain  lies  between 
the  valleys  of  Lauterbrunnen  and  Grindelwald,  which  it  separates,  while  it  connects  the  foot  of  the  Monk 
with  the  Tschugge  and  Mannlich.  The  Jungfrau,  the  Queen  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  here  reigns  supreme, 
and  from  this  vantage-ground  we  can  look  into  her  inmost  recesses ; we  can  hear  the  thunder  of  her 
avalanches  as  she  hurls  them  down  into  the  valley ; and  every  evening,  after  sunset,  we  feel  the  icy 
chilliness  of  the  breath  which  she  breathes  upon  the  dark  world  at  her  feet. 

Between  the  Wengernalp  and  the  Jungfrau  there  is  a wild-looking  ravine,  called  in  old  books  ‘4hc 
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terrible  narrow  gorge,”  in  which  is  the  little  cascade  of  the  Triimlctcn,  so  called  from  the  noise  made  by 
the  beating  of  the  water  on  the  stones.  There  is  nothing  else  remarkable  about  it,  and  it  has  lost  some  of 
its  beauty  in  the  course  of  years,  though,  by  dint  of  continual  flowing,  it  has  made  its  bed  somewhat  more 
comfortable,  and  has  worn  its  way  deeper  into  the  rock,  as  the  Staubbach  is  said  to  have  done  also. 

Eut  to  go  systematically  through  all  the  beauties  of  the  Oberland,  guide-book  in  hand,  as  if  we  were 
plucking  the  leaves  off  an  artichoke,  would  be  very  foolish,  hlo ; we  had  rather  follow  the  example  of  the 
child  in  the  strawberry-bed,  and  just  take  that  which  most  attracts  us,  whether  it  be  flowers,  fruit, 
sketches,  or  carved  figures.  But,  as  no  excess  of  any  kind  ever  leads  to  good,  and  as  even  sight-seeing 
may  be  overdone,  we  will  bring  our  highland  tour  to  an  end,  and  follow  the  Eeichenbach  back  to 
Meiringen,  thence  we  will  proceed  to  the  Grimsel,  and  introduce  ourselves  to  the  canton  of  Valais,  on  the 
confines  of  which  we  shall  then  be  standing.  Those,  however,  who  feel  great  reluctance  in  saying  farewell 
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to  the  snow-fields,  glaciers,  mountain  torrents,  and  waterfalls,  may  be  consoled  to  hear  that  there  is  still 
one  more  waterfall  to  be  seen — one,  too,  whose  name  resounds  like  a trumpet-call  in  our  ears.  This 
cataract  is  the  famous  one  known  as  the  Balls  of  Handeck,  or  the  falls  of  our  old  acquaintance  the  Aar, 
which  chooses  the  gloomy,  lonely  woods  of  the  savage  valley  of  Haslethal  as  the  scene  of  its  plunge  into 
the  depths  of  an  awful  abyss.  A dozen  other  celebrated  falls  would  be  reduced  to  silence  in  its  presence, 
and  yet  its  grandeur  does  not  make  it  popular.  It  is  as  great  a recluse  as  genius — it  is  the  Beethoven  of 
waterfalls,  an  epic  poet  among  lyrics ; but  people  always  prefer  the  gilt  edges  of  the  lyric  to  the  glittering 
steel  of  the  epic. 

Tlie  Ilandcck  Falls  arc  extremely  grand  and  imposing;  the  sound  of  the  waters,  as  they  rage  against 
the  narrow  bounds  within  which  they  arc  confined,  may  be  heard  at  a great  distance,  and  the  white,  misty 
foam  which  boils  up  from  below  rises  far  above  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  trees.  The  Aar  does  not  take 
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tliis  tremendous  leap  alone — the  Aerlenbach  pours  in  from  the  right,  mingles  its  waters  midway  with  the 
more  powerful  column  of  the  Aar,  and  after  a short  struggle  the  two  plunge  together  into  their  dark, 
rocky  bed.  A hrightly-hucd  rainbow  may  he  seen  hovering  high  above  the  fall  at  certain  hours. 

A gay  and  animated  scene  is  always  going  on  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  far  on  into  the  night,  in  the 
roomy  chalet  of  the  Ilandeck ; which,  however,  really  is  a chalet  and  nothing  more.  It  is  the  only  human 
habitation  between  Guttannen  and  the  hospice  of  the  Grimsel,  and  in  spite  of  the  additional  sleeping 
accommodation  afforded  by  a little  lean-to,  is  no  longer  large  enough  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it. 
No  doubt  an  hotel  “Zum  Ilandcckfall  ” will  make  its  appearance  here  before  long.  The  innkeepers  of. 
Interlaken  and  Unterseen  havc‘'been  exerting  themselves  for  years  past  to  achieve  something  of  the  kind ; and 
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when  their  efforts  are  crowned  with  success,  as  they  doubtless  will  be  eventually,  we  shall  lose  in 
primitiveness  what  we  may  gain  in  comfort.  The  great  charm  which  the  present  habitation  has  always 
possessed  for  strangers  is  the  fact  that  it  represents  one  of  the  primitive  dwellings  of  the  herdsmen  of 
ancient  days,  and  affords  a glimpse  into  the  interior  of  a real  genuine  chalet,  where  the  mistress  and  the 
head  dairyman  may  be  seen  standing  before  a blazing  fire  and  presiding  over  cauldrons  filled  with  gently 
simmering  milk.  The  sturdy  milk-boy — who,  by  the  way,  is  more  sturdy  than  clean — pushes  his  way 
through  the  elegant  crowd  of  spectators  with  the  utmost  unconcern,  a milk-tub  on  his  shoulders,  and  his 
cap,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  grown  to  his  head,  pulled  down  close  over  his  eyes.  The  low  roof  compels 
every  one,  even  the  haughtiest,  to  bow  his  head  continually  ; and,  in  fact,  you  may  here  see  the  cowherd’s 
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life  as  it  is  in  prosaic  reality,  mthout  the  rose-coloured  ribbons,  silk  stockings,  golden  locks,  guitars,  and 
spangles  with  which  it  is  often  fictitiously  adorned. 

And  yet,  though  they  seem  to  be  unconscious  of  it — or,  at  least,  unable  to  express  it — the  life  of  the 
people  is  full  of  poetry,  and  the  cattle,  at  least,  seem  to  be  sensible  of  its  infiuence,  for  in  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  where  they  are  exposed  to  many  more  and  much  greater  dangers  than  elsewhere,  they  are  far 
more  intelligent  than  they  are  in  the  plains  and  valleys. 

Many  and  many  a time,  as  we  traverse  the  High  Alps  in  the  summer,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  pass 
through  large  herds  of  cows,  some  of  them  lying  in  the  grass,  quietly  chewing  the  cud,  and  others  standing 
refiectively  by  the  hedge  or  the  wayside,  staring  at  the  stranger  with  their  large,  wise,  brown  eyes.  They 
look  both  sensible  and  good-humom'ed,  and  when  one  has  been  wandering  for  days  among  the  desolate 
mountains,  without  meeting  a single  living  soul,  it  is  really  quite  a comfort  to  look  into  the  bright, 
beautiful  eye  of  an  ox.  This  will,  of  course,  be  deemed  absurd  by  many  people,  and  yet,  when  they  come 
to  make  the  experiment  for  themselves,  they  may  find  that  the  statement  is  not  exaggerated.  Tschudi,  in 
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his  “Fauna  of  the  Alps,”  remarks:  “Wild  animals  are  far  too  scarce,  and  of  too  roving  a habit,  to  be 
introduced  as  prominent  objects  in  an  Alpine  landscape ; but  their  place  is  supplied  by  domestic  animals, 
which  hence  occupy  a position  of  increased  importance.  The  mountains  would  lose  half  their  charm  if 
there  were  no  chalets  with  their  curling  smoke,  no  fiocks  and  herds  in  the  pastures,  and  no  herdsmen  to 
make  the  rocks  resound  with  their  joyous  songs;  for  all  these  are  so  many  tokens  that  man  is  lord  of  the 
whole  world,  even  of  that  part  which  is  most  free  and  wild,  which  confronts  him  with  all  the  grandeur, 
and  piles  up  all  the  terrors  at  her  disposal,  in  a vain  endeavour  to  daunt  his  spirit.” 

The  restless,  clambering,  bleating  goats  impart  great  animation  to  the  scene,  as  they  wander  among  the 
tough  bushes  of  the  Alpine  rose,  with  which  the  slopes  are  covered ; the  herd-boy,  with  his  willow-pipe,  is 
also  an  essential  element  in  the  landscape,  as  are  also  the  clear-toned  bells  which  the  oxen  carry  far  up  the 
mountains,  even  to  the  verge  of  the  snowfields.  These  are  the  things  which  constitute  the  poetry  of  the 
Alps  ; but  the  picture  has  its  reverse  side,  for  men  and  beasts  both  lead  lives  of  great  peril  and  privation. 
Sometimes  the  provender  fails,  or  there  is  a fall  of  snow ; sometimes  there  is  a cold  rain  which  lasts  for 
weeks,  and  quite  takes  the  zest  out  of  everything ; and  then,  again,  much  damage  is  done  and  much 
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discomfort  caused  by  the  fall  of  rocks  and  stones  and  the  depredations  of  wild  animals.  Storms,  too, 
especially  such  as  occur  in  the  night,  cause  a terrible  amount  of  devastation,  as  may  be  seen  by  a reference 
to  the  newspapers,  which  every  year  contain  accounts  of  such-like  occurrences.  On  these  occasions,  what 
with  terror  and  what  with  darkness,  many  a fine  animal  falls  over  the  cliffs ; as  was  the  case  on  the  l^aus 
pasture  on  the  1st  of  August,  1854,  when  ten  cows  and  the  unfortunate  cow-boy  all  perished  together. 
The  easy-going,  dainty  goats  are  much  bolder  than  the  cows,  and  the  goat-herd,  though  somewhat  looked 
down  upon  by  the  rest  of  his  kind,  is  the  boldest  of  all  the  Oberland  herdsmen.  The  joys  and  sorrows  of 
one  of  those  individuals  is  portrayed  in  brilliant  but  faithful  colours  by  Eambert  in  his  fine  work,  called 
^‘Les  Alpes  Suisses,”  which  will  be  found  well  worth  attention  by  those  who  care  to  read  a genuine  Swiss 
work.  Kaspar,  the  hero  of  this  touching  tale,  was  a poor  unfortunate  goat-boy,  belonging  not  to  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  but  to  Praz-de-Fort,  and  his  history  is  given  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — or,  rather, 
to  his  death;  for  “one  evening  Kaspar s goats  came  home  alone.  The  peojde  of  Praz-de-Fort,  guessing 
that  some  accident  had  happened,  went  out  with  lanterns  to  search  for  him ; but  it  was  not  until  some 
weeks  later  that  his  body  was  discovered,  the  place  where  it  lay  being  indicated  by  the  birds  of  prey 
which  hovered  over  it.  He  must  have  fallen  from  a height  of  more  than  a hundred  fathoms,  and  was 
terribly  mutilated.  Such  is  the  end  of  most  of  the  old  goatherds : living  constantly  among  the  rocks  and 
cliffs,  and  having  no  other  companionship,  they  become  so  familiarised  with  them  as  to  lose  all  sense  of 
danger,  and  then  one  day  they  fall  down  headlong  and  perish.” 

Many  of  the  chamois-hunters  meet  their  death  by  similar  accidents,  as  do  also  many  of  the  poor 
crystal-seekers,  or  “ strahlers,”  as  they  are  called,  who  toil  wearily  for  even  less  profit.  We  may  very  likely 
have  seen  some  of  those  latter  in  the  desolate,  rock-strewn  region  of  the  Upper  Haslethal,  on  our  way  up 
to  the  dreary  Grimsel  Pass.  The  stony  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Aar  cannot  be  turned  to 
any  account  either  by  the  haymaker,  cowkeeper,  or  other  herdsman,  though  one  may  sometimes  see  an 
eager  botanist  or  a herb-gatherer  creeping  about  among  the  small  patches  of  vegetation ; but  where  all 
other  industry  ceases,  there  that  of  the  “strahler”  begins.  Opticians  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  other 
great  cities  down  below  require  crystals  for  their  lenses,  lapidaries  want  them  for  brooches,  rings,  earrings, 
&c.,  and,  to  satisfy  the  demand  which  thus  arises,  the  hardy  mountaineer  provides  himself  with  a scanty 
supply  of  food,  a stick  four  feet  in  length,  a sort  of  pickaxe,  a hammer  and  rope,  and  a knapsack  or 
basket,  armed  with  which  he  proceeds  up  to  the  slate,  granite,  and  gneiss  cliffs,  in  search  of  the  sparkling 
symmetrical  crystals  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  caves,  especially  in  the  famous  one  in  the  Zinkenberg, 
near  the  Aar  glacier.  Eogers  thus  describes  his  labours : — 


‘ ‘ To  liis  feet  lie  bound 
Tlie  iron  crampons,  and,  ascending,  trod 
The  Upper  Eealms  of  Frost ; then,  by  a cord 
Lot  half-way  down,  entered  a grot  star-bright. 

And  gathered  from  above,  below,  around, 

Tlie  pointed  crystals.” 

The  work  is  very  laborious  and  full  of  peril ; the  results  are  often  small,  and  the  actual  profits  smaller  still, 
for  such  large  crystals  as  those  found  in  the  caves  of  the  Zinkenberg,  and  now  exhibited  in  the  museum  of 
Bern,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

To  the  dried  Alpine  roses,  everlasting  edelweiss,  lace,  carvings,  and  other  treasures  collected  during 
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our  rambles,  'we  must  now  add  a specimen,  but  a very  small  one,  of  this  mountain  crystal,  the  very 
embodiment  of  one  of  the  many  sunbeams  which  have  gladdened  our  hearts  and  eyes  during  our  happy 
sojourn  in  the  Bernese  Oberland ; and,  as  we  do  so,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be  reminded  of  Moore’s  bright 
little  song  of  the  crystal-hunters : — 

“O’er  mountains  bright 

With  snow  and  light  • 

We  crystal-hunters  speed  along, 

While  rocks  and  caves 
And  icy  waves 

Each  instant  echo  to  our  song  ; 

And  when  we  meet  with  store  of  gems, 

We  grudge  not  kings  their  diadems.” 


“ These  grey  majestic  cliffs  that  tower  to  heaven, 
These  glimmering  glades  and  open  chestnut-groves, 
That  echo  to  the  heifer’s  wandering  bell. 

Or  woodman’s  axe,  or  steersman’s  song  beneath. 

As  on  he  urges  his  fir-laden  bark. 

Or  shout  of  goatherd-boy  above  them  all — 

Wlio  loves  not  ? And  who  blesses  not  the  light 
When  thro’  some  loophole  he  surveys  the  lake. 

Blue  as  a sappliire-stone,  and  richly  set 
With  chateaux,  villages,  and  village-spires. 
Orchards  and  vineyards,  Alps  and  Alpine  snows.” 

Eogees. 
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nE  wildly  beautiful  harmonies  of  the  Alpine  landscape,  consisting  of  ice-clad  rocks  and 
frozen  lakes,  are  repeated  in  softer  tones  and  calmer  strains  in  West  Switzerland, 
which  is  indeed  like  a gentle  echo  of  the  Oberland.  Here  all  harsh  and  discordant 
notes  have  been  softened  and  harmonized,  and  the  earth  has  been  reclaimed  to  the  use 
of  man,  if  not  altogether  without  a struggle,  yet  with  most  satisfactory  and  beneficial 
results. 

The  Oldenhorn,  Diablerets,  Dent  de  Morcles,  and  the  Moveran  are  all  offshoots  of 
the  frozen  mountains,  and  stand  on  the  southern  frontier  like  giant  sentinels,  looking  down 
from  their  distant  heights  upon  the  softly  undulating  plain  of  the  Jura,  The  Oldenhorn 
may  be  considered  as  quite  belonging  to  the  Bernese  Alps,  for  it  is  robed  in  glaciers  and 
rears  its  head  aloft  to  a great  height.  It  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  three  cantons  of 
Bern,  Yaud,  and  Yalais,  which  arc  respectively  represented  by  the  valleys  of  Gsteig,  Ormond,  and  the 
Upper  Lizerne.  From  the  Oldenhorn  to  the  Dent  de  Morcles  there  extends  a wild  chain  of  mountains 
which  culminates  in  the  great  Moveran,  and  forms  the  thi’eshold  of  the  canton  of  Y alais — a very  steep  and 
precipitous  one  too.  The  actual  entrance  into  the  canton  lies  between  the  Dent  de  Morcles  and  the  Dent 
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du  Midi,  and  has  been  formed  by  the  Ehone,  which,  as  if  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  a pleasanter  life 
below,  takes  a violent  plunge  downwards  from  the  higher  Alps  and  pours  itself  into  the  smiling  waters  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

The  district  which  we  have  described  as  being  a softer  echo  of  the  Obeiiand  both  as  to  its  outlines, 
climate,  waters,  flora,  inhabitants,  and  even  language,  is  grouped  around  the  Lake  of  Geneva  or  Leman,  the 
Lake  of  Neuchatel  or  Neuenburg,  and  the  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Jura.  For  though  the  “Black 
Mountains”  of  the  Jura  may  possess  many  terrors,  still  they  are  far  less  mighty  than  the  Alps;  and 
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Nature’s  sovereign  power  is  controlled  by  milder  laws  here,  where  she  lies  close  to  the  warm  heart  of  the 
earth,  than  where  she  sits  aloft  enthroned  on  inaccessible  heights. 

These  remarks,  indeed,  apply  less  to  the  Jura  itself  than  to  the  hilly  country  about  the  lakes  between 
the  Jura  and  Jorat;  for  the  Jura,  which  extends  in  a wide,  gentle  curve  to  the  north-east,  merely 
bounds  the  district  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  half  encircles  the  great  Swiss  plateau,  on  whoso 
southern  and  western  borders  lie  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  Biel,  and  Murten.  Two  rivers  only,  and 
those  the  principal  rivers  of  Switzerland,  have  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through  this  barrier ; one 
being  the  Ehone,  which  effects  its  entrance  at  Fort  I’Ecluse,  and  the  other  the  Eliine,  which  does  the  same 
at  Baden.  The  length  of  the  chain  between  the  breaches  made  in  it  by  the  Ehine  and  Ehone  is  more  than 
two  hundred  miles,  its  width  varying  from  about  eighteen  to  six-and-thirty  miles. 
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The  Jura  takes  its  first  rise  in  France  and  Savoy,  its  first  noteworthy  elevation  being  that  of  Mont 
Saleve  or  Grand  Piton,  opposite  Geneva,  after  which  it  sweeps  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake, 
and  culminates  farther  off  in  the  Br^doz,  Eeculet,  Cret  du  Creux  de  la  Neige,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
chain,  Mont  Colombier,  Chatelet,  Faucille,  and  Dole.  From  the  latter  point  its  height  gradually  diminishes, 
though  the  series  of  ridges  which  border  the  lakes  of  Neuchatel  and  Bienne  or  Biel  boast  such  respectable 
eminences  as  Chaumont,  Chasseral,  &c.  The  Jura  rises  abruptly  and  precipitously  on  the  Swiss  side,  and 
attains  its  greatest  height  in  Switzerland,  whereas  on  the  French  side  the  chain  sinks  lower  and  lower, 
subsiding  at  last  into  gentle  undulations  which  are  finally  merged  in  the  plain  of  Burgundy.  The  Jura 
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cannot  be  called  a fine  range,  and  it  is  too  monotonous  in  character  to  be  a favourite  with  tourists.  It 
consists  of  wall-like  parallel  ridges  of  uniform  height,  which  recur  again  and  again  with  dull  persistency, 
and,  though  often  expanding  into  wearisome  plateaux,  seldom  rise  even  into  the  formal,  dome-shaped 
eminences  which  are  its  nearest  approach  to  peaks.  Its  valleys  are  for  the  most  part  unattractive,  and  are 
often  fenny  and  marshy ; and  the  snow-crowned  heights,  glaciers,  mountain-lakes,  torrents  and  lively 
waterfalls  which  constitute  the  great  charm  of  the  Alps,  are  almost  entirely  wanting.  Among  the  Jura  of 
Neuchatel  and  Vaud,  the  water,  finding  no  other  outlet  available,  glides  away  through  caves  and  fissures ; 
and  what  lakes  there  are  are  very  unimportant,  and  exist  only  in  the  south-west.  Besides  these  drawbacks 
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there  are  others,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  chain  owing  to  its  want  of  passes,  and  then  the  fact 
that  one  very  soon  grows  tired  of  making  perpetual  ascents  and  descents,  when  there  is  no  prospect  to  be 
enjoyed  and  the  country  is  uniformly  monotonous.  The  great  tide  of  tourists  does  indeed  pour  across  the 
Jura,  but  it  does  so  by  the  railways,  which,  as  they  cannot  go  over  the  mountain,  are  obliged  to  force  their 
weary  way  through  it  instead,  by  means  of  such  famous  tunnels  as  those  of  Chaux-de-Fonds  and  Hauenstein. 

The  Jura,  then,  is  a sort  of  stage  whence  one  may  survey  the  Alps ; and  this  is  well-nigh  the  sole 


attraction  it  possesses  for  the  traveller.  As  a belvedere  it  is  certainly  unique  in  its  way,  and  some'  of  the 
views  from  it  may  even  be  considered  as  rivalling  those  of  the  Eigi.  From  the  Dole  the  panorama 
includes  the  whole  region  of  the  Alps  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Grimsel,  Dauphine,  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Jura.  Mont  Tourne,  with  its  table  and  numerous  grottos,  is  likewise 
celebrated  ; and  so,  too,  is  the  richly-wooded  Chaumont,  from  the  summit  of  which  one  .may  see  the  whole 
range  of  Alps  extending  from  the  Santis  to  Savoy,  while  the  lakes  of  Neuchatel,  Bienne,  and  Morat 
sparkle  brightly  below. 
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The  geologist,  however,  will  find  much  more  to  interest  him  in  the  peculiar  geological  formations  by 
which  the  Jura  is  characterized.  The  rock  which  chiefly  prevails  among  the  mountains  is  the  Jurassic  or 
oolitic  limestone,  while  chalk  and  detritus  occur  in  the  valleys.  Soils  derived  from  the  oolite  are  not 
fertile,  and  vegetation  is  scanty  accordingly,  except  where  the  limestone  is  replaced  by  marl  and  schist,  as  is 
the  case  in  some  few  parts  of  Neuchatel  and  Yaud.  The  appellation  of  Mont  d’Or,  which  we  meet  with  here 
and  there  in  the  Jura,  refers,  therefore,  not  to  the  wealth  of  these  mountains,  but  to  the  yellow  and  brown 
colour  of  the  rock,  which  glows  like  gold  in  the  light  of  the  summer  sun.  The  Germans  have  bestowed 
upon  the  Jura  the  very  prosaic  name  of  Leberberg,  or  Liver  Mountain,  in  allusion  to  its  colour ; and  the 
darker  tints  which  occur  here  and  there  have  caused  it  also  to  be  dubbed  the  Black  Mountain. 

The  valleys,  such  as  the  Yallee  du  Lac  de  Joux,  Lode,  Chaux-de-Fonds,  Yal  de  Euz,  Yal  Travers, 
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wliich  follow  the  direction  of  the  ridges,  have  all  pretty  much  the  same  history,  and  have  all  passed 
through  similar  phases,  so  that  what  is  said  of  one  will  apply  almost  equally  to  the  rest. 

The  upper  valleys  of  Neuchatel,  for  instance,  looked  dreary  enough  in  the  old  times  when  foxes  and 
owls  abounded,  and  the  people  who  dwelt  in  the  wretched  huts  were  not  only  ragged,  but  famishing. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  was  strewn  with  fragments  of  rock,  between  which  there  would  grow  a late  and 
scanty  crop  of  oats  or  barley  ; and  on  this  the  herdsmen  and  charcoal-burners  managed  to  subsist,  with  the 
result  that  their  bodies  were  as  much  starved  as  their  minds.  Nowadays,  however,  this  is  all  changed, 
and  everywhere  there  are  large  flourishing  villages,  which  are  almost  like  towns,  and  are  inhabited  by  a 
thriving,  prosperous  people.  The  railway  keeps  them  in  constant  communication  with  the  outer  world, 
and  the  telegraph  brings  them  information  concerning  the  great  markets  to  which  they  send  their  produce 
and  manufactures.  The  population  is  a busy  and  hard-working  one,  the  chief  branch  of  industry  pursued 
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being  that  of  watchmaking,  Nearly  thirty  thousand  workmen  are  employed  about  this  manufacture  in 
the  villages  of  Neuchatel  alone;  Geneva  employs  eight  thousand,  the  Bernese  Jura  three-and-twenty 
thousand,  and  the  same  number  are  employed  by  Lausanne  and  the  valley  of  J oux ; so  that  altogether 
some  eighty  thousand  persons,  dwelling  for  the  most  part  in  lonely  mountain  villages,  are  engaged  day  by 
day  in  dictating  the  time  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  watch  to  Chaux-de-Fonds  is  interesting  enough.  It  was 
brought  thither,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  a cattle-dealer,  and  excited  much  wonder 
among  the  herdsmen  and  charcoal-burners.  But,  alas  ! it  had  not  the  gift  of  perpetual  motion,  and  one 
day  there  was  great  distress,  for  the  wheels  had  stopped.  Thereupon  a young  smith  named  Daniel  Jean 
Eichard,  who  was  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  set  himself  to  take  the  little  machine  to  pieces.  He 
succeeded  perfectly,  restored  it  to  life,  and  thenceforward  was  possessed  with  the  desire  of  making  watches 
himself.  After  a thousand  trials  and  difficulties  success  crowned  his  labours,  and  in  the  end  he  became 
the  father  and  founder  of  what  is  now  a most  important  manufacture. 

There  is  a very  similar  history  to  be  told  of  the  valley  of  Joux,  whose  green  fir-clad  slopes,  overlooking 
the  banks  of  the  Orbe  and  the  little  trough-like  lakes  of  Joux,  Ter,  and  Les  Brenets,  are  now  covered 
with  dwellings  of  all  sizes,  as  well  as  farms  and  chfilets,  which  are  inhabited  by  a contented,  industrious 
people.  Things  were  very  different  in  former  days,  when,  as  tradition  says,  the  ancient  Helvetians  dwelt 
in  the  valley.  Their  sojourn  is  commemorated  by  the  name  of  Petra  Felix,  which  is  still  given  to  a 
narrow  mountain  pass  and  the  surrounding  forest.  Pontius,  the  hermit,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  person 
who  settled  here  in  the  sixth  century ; and  he  was  followed  by  a few  noblemen  from  Sarratz,  who  built  the 
Abbey  of  Joux.  Then  a few  poor  people  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  began  clearing  the  wild 
primseval  forests.  But  the  soil  was  hard  and  the  climate  cold  and  inclement,  corn  crops  could  not  be  got 
to  thrive,  and  there  was  much  wretchedness  and  misery  in  the  valley.  There  was  wood  enough  round 
about,  but  no  bread,  and  there  was  but  a scanty  subsistence  to  be  gained  by  converting  the  wood  into 
charcoal,  or  by  the  making  of  tubs,  barrels,  &c.  Eags  and  dirt  prevailed ; the  people  lived  in  huts,  which 
were  more  like  cattle-sheds,  and  were  sunk  in  brutish  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Better  times  came, 
however,  with  the  introduction  of  watch-making  in  1740,  and  now  the  whole  valley  is  like  a fair  new 
world,  so  completely  is  it  altered  from  what  it  used  to  be.  There  has  been  a great  development  of  vital 
energy  almost  everywhere,  and  the  enjoyment  of  political  liberty  has  made  people  more  enterprising  and 
ambitious,  so  that  now  the  country  surrounding  the  western  lakes  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  parts  of 
Switzerland. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  times  more  ancient  than  those  we  have  been  now  considering  this  region  had 
been  brought  to  a high  pitch  of  cultivation  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Eomans.  Eoman  towns  and 
villas,  Eoman  temples  and  baths  made  their  appearance  in  all  directions,  and  both  minds  and  tongues  were 
speedily  captivated,  the  one  by  Latin  luxury  and  the  other  by  the  Latin  language.  The  French  patois  spoken 
in  these  cantons  at  the  present  day  may  in  fact  be  traced  to  the  barbarous  Latin  commonly  spoken  by  the 
Helvetians  after  their  defeat  at  Bibrakte.  This  was  afterwards  modified  by  the  admixtiu’c  of  certain 
Gallic  elements,  and  developed  into  a sort  of  composite  language  bearing  about  as  much  relation  to  Latin 
as  English  does  to  German.  Its  dialects  are  very  numerous,  and,  since  the  people  have  had  more 
communication  with  their  neighbours,  these  have  undergone  great  changes,  being  more  nearly  assimilated 
to  German  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  French  on  the  other.  The  Genevese  dialect  approaches  more  nearly 


than  any  other  to  the  French,  that  of  Yaud  being  somewhat 
harsher,  and  having  the  vowel  terminations  which  characterize 
Italian  and  Spanish.  A native  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  for  instance, 
will  say  avoue  instead  of  avec^  veladzo  instead  of  village^  and 
vesita  instead  of  visite. 

A specimen  or  two  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  district  may 
here  be  appropriately  introduced  to  give  some  idea  of  the  dialect 
and  the  character  of  the  people.  The  following  is  a favourite 
song  in  Ormond : 

“L’isez  qu’e  sur  la  brantce 
Que  tzante  per  li  lantcje, 

N’a  pas  tant  de  tormaen 
Quie  me  en  vos  amaen.” 

Which  means  : “ The  little  bird  upon  the  bough,  which  sings  in 
the  valley,  does  not  suffer  so  much  torment  as  I who  love  you.” 
Another  very  charming  little  song  is  supposed  to  be  sung  by 
a lad  who  finds  a poor  girl  wet  through  by  a sudden  storm  of 
rain  and  brings  her  to  his  mother’s  cottage.  The  third  verse 
contains  his  evening  greeting  to  his  mother  and  sister,  with  a 
request  that  they  will  gAe  the  poor  wayfarer  shelter  for  the 
night,  and  make  her  a little  fire,  while  he  looks  after  her  sheep. 
It  runs  as  follows  : — 
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Boena  no,  poura  mere, 
]\Ia  cliera,  boena  ne. 
Yoaitzo  na  pinclienere 
Qu’  amiuno  j)or  sta  ne. 


Fete  I’ai  na  voilaye 
Avoe  cocjuie  grugnons. 
Las  ! I’est  tote  gaulaye, 
Eeduiri  se  mutons.” 


The  following  is  a rondo  in  the  dialect  of  Freiburg,  and  we  give  the  French  version  as  well,  that  the 
two  may  be  compared  : — * 


“Vini,  scliigniau,  dame  e bordgei : 

Quo  do  plieji  tot  regordzei. 

Venido  ti,  venide  totte  ! 

No  borin  dei  bonne  gotte 
A Moleson,  a Moleson  ! ” 

“ Yenoz,  messieurs,  dames  et  bourgeois  : 
Quo  de  plaisir  tout  regorge, 

Yenez  tons,  vonez  toutes  ! 

Nous  l)oirons  de  bonnes  gouttes 
A Moleson,  ti  Moleson ! ” 


The  light-hearted  gaiety  and  natural  grace 
of  the  people  is  easily  accounted  for  by  their 
Burgundian  origin,  and  by  the  fact  of  their 
dwelling  in  a wine  country  wdiere  nature  has 
decked  herself  in  all  her  brightest  charms. 

Even  strangers  feel  the  subtle  attraction,  and 
arc  first  allured,  then  enchanted,  and  at  last 
entirely  captivated.  After  scampering  over 
other  parts  of  Switzerland  with  much  restless 
enjoyment,  one  is  glad  to  settle  down  near  these 
smiling  lakes — the  Lake  of  Geneva  especially 
— and  revel  in  the  calmer  delights  of  perfect 
repose  and  tranquillity ; and  certainly  both 
earth  and  sky,  climate  and  vegetation,  towns 
and  villages,  seem  to  vie  with  one  another  in 
their  endeavour  to  make  our  sojourn  as  plea- 
sant as  possible.  IIow  many  invalids,  whether 
their  ailments  wmi’e  mental  or  physical,  have 
here  been  happily  restored  to  health  ! Owing 
to  the  great  variety  in  the  character  of  its 
scenery.  West  Switzerland  unites  within  its 
own  borders  all  the  advantages,  and  of  course 
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many  ot  the  disadvantages,  ot  very  various 

climates.  Many  a rude  blast  of  wind  comes  down  from  the  mountains  and  finds  its  way  through  the  valleys  ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sloping  green  hills,  which  rise  in  all  directions,  catch  every  warm  ray  of 
sunshine  that  is  to  be  had ; and,  thanks  to  the  genial  heat  thus  concentrated,  grapes  ripen  to  perfection,  and 
the  climate  of  those  delightful  places,  Clarens  and  Montreiix,  reminds  one  of  Provence  and  Italy.  Figs  ripen 
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in  the  open  air,  and  the  purple  blossom  of  the  pomegranate  gleams  through  the  dark  green  leaves  of  the 
laurel,  vhile  a soft  breeze  from  the  lake  whispers  among  the  brancdies  and  keeps  the  atmosphere  always 
pure  and  fresh.  Other  denizens  of  Italy,  too,^  such  as  the  stone-j^ine  and  arbutus,  meet  us  as  we  wander  along 

the  sheltered  shores,  and  here  and  there  we  find 
a specimen  of  Minerva’s  tree,  the  olive,  which 
was  at  one  time  a good  deal  cultivated  in  the 


neighbourhood.  The  vine  has  here  found  itself 
a glorious  homo,  and  is  tended  by  skilful  and 
affectionate  hands.  Xear  it  stands  the  peach 
tree,  and  fields  of  fine-looking  maize  grow  in 
between ; while  the  Spanish  chestnut  appears 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ehone,  and  the  slopes  of 
the  Jorat  are  shaded  by  magnificent  walnut 
trees.  When  the  spring  comes  the  whole 
country  is  robed  in  the  richest  of  bridal  dresses, 
woven  out  of  the  pink  and  white  blossoms  of 
the  fruit  trees,  and  the  hills  are  crowned  with 
the  fresh  young  foliage  of  the  oak,  beech,  lime, 
elm,  birch,  and  pine ; the  meadows  are  car- 
peted with  brilliant  flowers,  and  the  air  is 
laden  with  sweet  odours. 

It  is  different  in  the  upland  valleys ; and, 
indeed,  each  valley  has  a peculiar  climate  of 
its  own.  Bullet,  for  instance,  is  exposed  to 
winds  from  all  quarters ; while  in  the  valleys 
of  Joux  and  Sainte-Groix  the  west  wind  is 
constantly  fighting  with  the  north  wind,  and 
a keen  blast  blows  night  and  morning  thi’ough 
all  the  defiles  of  the  J ura.  Yet  the  air  is  pure 
and  healthy,  and  there  are  so  many  places  to 
choose  from  that  every  one  is  sure  to  find 
some  congenial  spot — all  he  has  to  do  being 
to  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  prefers  the 
haunts  of  the  larch  or  those  of  the  pomegranate. 

Even  before  they  reach  Geneva,  natives 
of  Northern  Europe  will  find  much  to  delight 
them  in  Yeuchatel  and  its  lake — and,  indeed, 
in  the  entire  neighbonrhood,  with  its  villages,  green  mountain  slopes,  and  valleys.  The  whole  aspect  of  the 
district  is  so  pleasant  that  strangers  speedily  feel  themselves  quite  at  home  in  it.  The  smallest  towns 
are  exquisitely  clean,  the  streets  are  well  swept,  the  trim,  well-kept  gardens  are  brilliant  with  flowers,  the 
meadows  are  bordered  with  luxuriant  fruit  trees,  and  the  houses  look  radiant  with  prosperity,  as  do  also 
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the  inhabitants,  the  expression  of  whose  faces,  notwithstanding  a certain  air  of  business-like  gravity,  is  as 
cheerful  as  if  every  day  were  a holiday.  Add  to  all  this  the  heights  of  the  Jura,  which  fill  the  background, 
and  conceal  many  a golden  hive  full  of  industrious  workers,  and  the  picture  is  complete. 

The  town  of  Keuchatel  is  the  product  of  all  these  various  elements  combined.  It  is  not  onlv  neat  and 
clean,  but  rich  and  handsome;  and  its  aspect,  like  that  of  its. citizens,  betokens  cheerfulness,  contentment, 
ready  sociability,  and  much  confidence  in  its  own  powers.  The  inhabitants  were  determined  that  their  town 
should  present  a handsome  appearance,  and  have  accordingly  vied  with  one  another  in  their  endeavours  to 
beautify  it.  The  necessary  funds  have  always  been  forthcoming  when  wanted,  nor  has  there  been  any  lack 
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of  public  spirit,  or  indeed  of  noble  acts  of  generosity,  as  we  are  reminded  by  the  name  of  David  Pury,  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  place. 

The  fragrant  scent  of  the  vine  pervades  the  whole  surrounding  district,  and  the  grapes  grown  on  the 
hills  of  this  little  canton  are  by  no  means  the  worst  of  their  kind.  The  red  grapes  of  Cortaillod  and 
Derriere-Moulins,  and  the  white  grapes  of  Bevaix,  Auverneier,  and  St.  Blaise  are  highly  appreciated  in  the 
grand  hotels  on  the  lake ; and  the  white  have  no  cause  to  blush,  nor  the  red  to  turn  pale,  even  if  they  should 
be  subjected  to  the  refined  criticism  of  a Burgundian  palate. 

The  ancient  name  of  Lacus  Eburodunensis,  by  which  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel  was  formerly  known,  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  town  at  its  southern  extremity,  now  corrupted  into  Yverdon,  or  Iftertcn,  as  it  is 
called.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  walls  of  Yverdon  were  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  but  the 
banks  have  been  raised  by  the  accumulation  of  dried  mud  blown  up  by  the  north  wind,  and  the  lake  itself 
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has  growu  shallower  just  in  this  part.  The  boats  which  cany  the  produce  of  the  country — such  as  wine, 
ii’on,  and  salt — from  one  shore  to  the  other,  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thiele,  which  is  not  a very  convenient 
place.  Indeed,  boating  on  the  Lake  of  Heuchatel  is  not  very  tempting — for,  in  the  first  place,  the  winds 
blow  in  all  sorts  of  contrary  directions,  and  sometimes  do  a great  deal  of  mischief ; and,  in  the  second, 
the  name  given  to  the  boats,  which  are  called  noijc-gens,  is  anything  but  encouraging  or  attractive. 

The  ancient  castle  formerly  belonging  to  the  Von  Ziihringen,  which  stands  in  the  market-place,  is 
pleasantly  associated  with  Pestalozzi  the  philanthropist,  who  lived  here  from  1805  to  1825,  pursuing  his 
educational  labours  amid  many  great  trials  and  difficulties. 

The  grand  old  Castle  of  Grandson,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  boasts  a yet  prouder  name,  and  reminds 
us  of  two  incidents  in  the  memorable  war  with  Burgundy,  the  one  being  an  atrocious  crime  and  the  other 
a great  victory.  Grandson  was  garrisoned  by  Swiss  Confederates,  who,  after  a gallant  defence,  surrendered 
the  castle  on  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  depart  free ; but  Charles  the  Bold, 
refusing  to  be  bound  by  this  promise,  tyrannically  caused  them  to  be  hanged  on  the  surrounding  trees  and 
drowned  in  the  lake,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred.  The  Swiss,  however,  had  not  long  to  wait  for 
vengeance.  Tln-ee  days  later,  the  whole  Burgundian  army,  nearly  seventy  thousand  strong,  was  annihilated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moitiers,  by  a Confederate  force  amounting  to  less  than  half  that  number.  To  this 
day  old-fashioned  arms  of  various  kinds  are  continually  being  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  those  days  the  people  of  Yverdon  and  Grandson  were  traitors  to  the  Confederacy,  but  they  are  loyal 
enough  to  it  now,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  language  is  not  German,  bnt  French.  A native  of  Geneva 
or  the  Pays  de  Yaud  feels  himself  just  as  good  a Swiss  as  the  native  of  Zurich  or  St.  Gall,  and  is  every 
Avhit  as  patriotic,  though  the  one  speaks  of  his  country  as  la  Patrie,  and  the  other  as  das  Vaterland. 
Ample  provision  has  been  made  with  regard  to  this  diversity  of  language  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Confederacy,  one  of  the  articles  of  which  runs  as  follows  ; “ The  thi’ee  prineijoal  languages  of  Switzerland — 
German,  Freneh,  and  Italian — are  the  national  'languages  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.”  French  is  the 
language  most  used  in  this  neighbourhood,  though  one  hears  a good  deal  of  Gorman  too ; and  though 
Fribourg,  Yeuchatel,  Bienne,  Porrentruy,  Montbeliard,  and  Merges  are  usually  known  by  their  German 
equivalents  of  Freiburg,  Yeuenburg,  Biel,  Pruntrut,  Mbmpelgard,  and  Morsee,  yet  the  French  language 
predominates  in  them  all.  There  is  a decidedly  French  air,  too,  about  the  peojfie  of  Grandson,  while  their 
fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  slim,  active  figiu’os  equally  betray  their  Burgundian  extraction  ; and,  at  the  same 
time,  their  light-hearted  gaiety  is  evidently  a reflex  of  the  smiling  land  in  which  they  dwell,  whose 
gardens,  vineyards,  fields,  and  rich  meadows  rise  up  like  an  amphitheatre  from  the  margin  of  the  lake  to 
the  fir- clad  heights  of  the  Jm’a. 

The  castle,  with  its  lofty  tower,  which  stands  at  the  end  of  the  little  town,  was,  from  the  year  1050,  the 
home  of  a mighty  race  of  barons,  who  gave  bishops  to  Basel,  Geneva,  and  Lausanne,  and  distinguished 
generals  to  England  and  France.  Their  motto  was  the  ambiguous  one  of  Petite  cloche  d grand  son,  which 
might  be  interpreted  in  two  ways ; but.  the  loud  voice  wms  silenced  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
unfortunate  Otto  de  Grandson,  the  last  of  his  race,  fell  in  single  combat  with  Gerhard  von  Stiiffis,  who 
brought  a false  accusation  against  the  old  man  simply  from  envy  of  his  power.  Otto  was  buried  in  the 
minster  of  Lausanne,  where  a marble  statue  of  him  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  choir ; but  the  hands  have  been 
cut  off.  Every  place  here,  from  Bern  to  the  great  lake,  is  full  of  historical  reminiscences  of  the  Eoman 
empire ; every  field  and  every  stone  has  something  to  say  on  the  subject.  But  history  does  not  keep  the 
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field  entirely  to  herself : as  usual,  she  is  associated  with  Tradition,  who  entwines  her  legends  with  the  ivy 
which  hangs  from  tower  and  castle,  and  invests  with  a magic  charm  the  whole  district  lying  between  the 
“ tyrant’s  trees  ” around  Grandson,  which  once  bore  such  bitter  fruit,  and  the  ancient  lime-tree  which  stands 
before  the  Eathhaus  of  Freiburg.  With  Tradition  for  our  guide,  then,  we  will  now  proceed  to  Freiburg.  We 
are  in  what  was  anciently  called  Ucchtland — the  Desert — for  such  it  seemed  to  the  Eomans  settled  at  what 
was  then  known  as  Aventicum,  but  is  now  Avenches.  They  did  not  like  it  at  all.  Dense  forests,  waste  lands, 
rugged  mountains,  and  uncultivated  valleys  found  very  few  admirers  among  the  children  of  Italy,  in  spite 
of  the  attractive  character  of  the  lake  and  its  shores.  In  after  years  the  district  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  German  emperor,  and  was  governed  by  the  powerful  Dukes  of  Zahringen,  one  of  whom,  Derchtold  lY., 
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took  it  into  his  head  to  imitate  his  uncle,  who  had  built  a town  of  Freiburg  on  the  Dreisam,  in  Breisgau, 
and  so  built  one  of  the  same  name  about  the  fortress  of  Thira,  on  the  river  Saane.  This  was  in  1179,  or 
twelve  years  before  the  founding  of  Bern.  Ilis  desire  was  that  the  new  free  town  should  act  as  a check 
upon  the  overweening  pride  of  the  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  and  to  this  end  he  granted  various  liberties  and 
privileges  to  the  citizens.  But  the  monks  of  Payerne  withstood  him  from  the  first ; and,  as  soon  as  the 
new  church  was  begun,  their  opposition  became  so  actively  violent  that  the  duke  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  force  before  he  could  drive  them  and  their  vassals  away.  They  returned  again  later ; and, 
indeed,  until  quite  recently,  their  convents  and  monasteries  were  more  numerous  in  Freiburg  than 
anywhere  else.  There  were  monks  and  nuns  of  all  colours  and  habits — Franciscans,  Augustinians, 
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Capucins,  Ursulines,  Cistercians,  and  many  others  \ and  Preibui’g  was  not  only  a stronghold  of  the  Jesuits, 
but  the  strongest  stronghold  in  the  land. 

The  town  of  Bern  had  been  built  for  much  the  same  reasons  as  Freiburg,  and  common  interests  supplied 
a strong  bond  of  union  between  the  two,  which  was  further  cemented  by  repeated  leagues  and  covenants. 


The  alliance  was  the  more  singular  be- 
cause, after  the  decline  of  the  Dukes  of 
Zahringen,  Freiburg  was  allied  with  the 
Lords  of  Kyburg,  and  Bern  with  the 
Emperor.  There  is  an  old  song  of  the 
tliirteenth  century  which  compares  these 
two  sister  towns  with  a couple  of  fine 
oxen  sharing  the  same  meadow,  and  the  Justinger  ehronicle  observes  that  “ people  who  are  desirous  of 
understanding  the  various  leagues  between  the  two  cannot  do  better  than  read  these  masterly  verses 
written  on  the  subject  in  ancient  times.” 

Bern  and  Freiburg  together  threatened  many  a foe  with  their  formidable  horns  in  later  times ; and,  more 
than  this,  they  used  them  so  effectually  on  the  field  of  Murten  as  completely  to  drive  the  Burgundians  out 
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of  the  country.  It  must  have  been  a grand  sight  to  see  the  strong  and  proud  array  which  passed  through 
the  gates  of  Freiburg  on  the  25th  July,  147G,  three  days  after  the  glorious  victory  of  Murten,  or  Morat, 
on  their  way  to  hold  a splendid  sitting  of  the  Diet  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  The  Bishop  of  Grenoble 
came  in  full  canonicals  to  bring  the  good  wishes  of  King  Louis  of  France,  and  he  was  followed  bv  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  the  representatives  of  Austria,  France,  Savoy,  St.  Gall,  Appenzell,  Biel,  Yalais, 
Solothurn,  and  the  brave  warriors  of  the  eight  confederate  cantons.  Peace  with  Savoy  was  the  question 
they  had  met  to  discuss ; and  there  was  not  much  ink  wasted  on  the  occasion.  The  duke  gave  the  Pavs  de 
Yaud  as  a guarantee,  and  Freiburg  and  Bern  received  Murten,  Aigle,  Orbe,  and  Grandson. 

The  lime-tree  which  stands  before  the  Eathhaus,  and  is  now  looked  upon  as  a venerable  relic  of  “ long, 
long  ago,”  had  not  taken  root  on  the  day  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  was,  in  fact,  hardly  thi-ee  days  old. 
It  has  weathered  many  a storm  since  then ; but  has  been  treated  with  great  reverence,  and  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.  The  story  connected  with  it  is  as  follows  : — The  Confederates  had  advanced  in 
the  direction  of  Morat,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Freiburg  were 
waiting  in  a state  of  great  anxiety 
to  hear  the  result  of  the  battle. 

When  the  day  was  won,  the 
captain  of  the  men  of  Freiburg 
hastily  dispatched  a messenger 
with  the  good  tidings,  bidding 
him  fly  with  utmost  speed  and 
relieve  the  suspense  of  the  citi- 
zens. It  is  some  ten  miles  from 
Morat  to  Freiburg;  but  joy  lent 
wings  to  his  feet,  and  the  youth 
pursued  his  way  beneath  the 
scorching  summer  sun  without 
halting  till  he  reached  the  market- 
place, breathless  and  exhausted. 

Then,  as  the  people  came  running  together  to  hear  the  news,  he  struck  his  spear  into  the 
ground,  and  supporting  himself  by  it,  panted  forth  the  words,  “Yictory!  victory!”  They  were 
uttered  with  his  last  gasp,  and  the  next  moment  he  had  expired.  The  branch  of  lime  which  he 
had  carried  in  his  hat  as  a token  of  victory,  though  drooping  and  faded  from  the  heat,  was  planted 
in  the  market-place  as  a memorial,  and  took  root.  In  time  it  grew  to  be  a magnificent  tree  with 
wide-spreading  branches,  and  though  now  old  and  decaying,  it  still  survives  to  tell  of  the  Auctory  of 
Morat. 

In  these  days  war  news  is  comfortably  transmitted  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  by  means  of  the  telegraph 
wire,  and  people  build  schools,  factories,  barracks,  and  chain  bridges,  instead  of  castles  and  cathedrals. 
But  if,  after  a dream  of  the  past,  called  up  by  the  sight  of  the  old  lime  tree,  we  open  our  eyes  and  look 
upon  the  present  state  of  things,  we  shall  find  that  Freiburg  has  grown  into  a handsome  modern  town. 
The  Castle  of  the  Yon  Zahringen  has  long  disappeared,  and  its  site  is  occupied  by  the  town-hall ; and  the 
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minster  lias  lost  its  spire — or  rather  has  never  had  one,  for  people’s  aspirations  have  been  curtailed  in  the 
interval  since  it  was  originally  designed. 

But  the  wire  bridge — or  rather  bridges,  for  there  are  more  than  one — brings  ns  to  modern  times. 
Besides  the  large  suspension  bridge,  which  stretches  from  one  bank  of  the  Saane  to  the  other,  at  an 
elevation  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  there  is  a second  suspended  across  the  gorge  of  Gotteron,  and  a 
third,  called  the  Yiaduc  de  Grandsey,  at  Diidingen,  or  Gnin,  which  we  pass  in  the  railway  on  our  way 
from  Bern,  just  before  we  enter  Freiburg.  Gnin,  by  the  way,  is  a large  well-built  village,  with  a parish 


church,  and  recalls  the  old  times  and  picturesque  fashions  which  have  been  driven  hirther  and  farther  away 
by  railways  and  modern  manufactures. 

These  bridges,  however,  were  simply  indispensable ; for  although,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  might  be 
extremely  pleasant  and  convenient  to  build  one’s  nest  on  a rock,  where  an  enemy  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  getting  at  it,  still,  now  that  modern  times  have  taught  us  that  time  is  money,  we  find  that 
level  roads  are  better  adapted  for  purposes  of  traffic,  and  our  forefathers’  love  of  elevated  situations  involves 
us  in  the  expenditure  of  a good  deal  of  money  and  trouble,  and  obliges  us  here  and  there  to  erect  bridges 
such  as  those  we  have  been  describing.  The  situation  of  Freiburg  is  extremely  similar  to  that  of  its 
Bernese  sister ; the  river  Saane,  iqmn  which  it  stands,  resembling  the  winding  Aar  in  its  innumerable  twists 
and  turns,  and  in  the  number  of  promontories  and  peninsulas  which  it  makes.  The  Saane  has  gone  to 
work  in  a somewhat  recklessly  romantic  fashion  in  the  vicinity  of  Freiburg ; and  what  with  ravine  and 
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rock,  preci2ncc  and  plateau,  all  thrown  together  in  careless  confusion,  the  town  has  had  rather  a hard  time 
of  it.  Looking  at  it  from  the  north,  one  sees  at  once  its  striking  resemblance  to  Bern;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  its  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  famous  organ,  Eathhaus,  fortifications,  and  ancient  monastic 
buildings,  it  possesses  few  objects  of  interest,  and  can  boast  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  worthy  of 
comparison  with  the  grand  old  houses  which  characterize  the  sister  town.  The  fine  large  edifice  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  is  not  a government  building,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  a college  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  but  was  closed  after  the  miserable  war  of  the  league  of  the  Sonderbund. 
Its  first  founder.  Father  Canisius,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  canonised  with  much  pomp  in 
18G5.  It  was  in  this  same  year  also  that  Vevey  witnessed  the  last  celebration  of  the/e7^  des  vignerons,  or 
“ festival  of  the  vine-dressers ; ” and  the  mention  of  Vevey  brings  us  to  the  shores  of  the  proud  Lake  of 
Geneva,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  lakes  of  Switzerland. 

Its  name  lives  in  the  poetry  of  all  nations,  and  its  praises,  like  those  of  Italy,  have  been  sung  by  a 
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hundred  voices.  Many  great  men  have  found  a home  upon  its  shores,  and  history  and  poetry  have 
adorned  its  towns  and  villages  with  undying  wreaths  of  love  and  fame.  Our  garland  would,  indeed,  be  a 
large  one,  wmre  we  to  gather  up  all  the  blossoms  which  the  poets  have  scattered  in  such  rich  abundance 
over  this  region.  Voltaire  exclaims,  with  enthusiasm,  “Mon  lac  est  le  premier!”  Boufilons  tells  a 
fanciful  tale  of  the  ocean  coming  to  visit  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  being  so  enraptured  with  its  fresh  young 
beauty,  that  when  he  took  his  leave  he  left  his  portrait  in  miniature  behind  him.  Pezay  said,  “What  a 
fine  thing  it  is  to  be  in  a land  where  there  is  no  garden,  simply  because  the  whole  is  a garden  ! In  wdiat 
glowing  terms  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo  have  extolled  the  charms  of  the  landscape  ! Olivier,  like 
Matthisson,  who  sang  its  praises  enthusiastically,  expresses  a wish  that,  if  not  allowed  to  look  upon  the 
lake  again,  he  may,  at  least,  be  buried  in  its  vicinity : — 

“0  bleu  Leman,  toujours  grand,  toujours  beau, 

Que  sur  ta  rive  au  moins  j’aie  un  tombeau ! ” 
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Blit,  besides  all  these,  there  is  another  name  which  seems  to  re-echo  from  every  part  of  the  lake.  Who 
can  forget  the  author  of  “ Childe  Harold  ” and  the  “ Prisoner  of  Chillon,”  when — 

“Lake  Leman  a^oos  him  with  its  crystal  face, 

The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  moimtains  view 
The  stillness  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 

Its  clear  depth  jdelds  of  their  far  height  and  hue  ” ? 

We  have  extolled  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  have  lavished  warm  and  well-deserved  praise  on  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  hut  nowhere  else  is  there  such  a wonderful  combination  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  with  soft 
beauty  and  loveliness  as  here,  where  all  things  speak  to  us  in  tones  of  cheerful  earnestness  or  earnest 
cheerfulness,  just  as  we  please.  The  massive  but  beautiful  forms  of  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  with  their  shining 
ice-crowned  heads,  bound  the  horizon  to  the  south ; beneath  them  rise  dark  forests  and  green  Alpine 
pastures,  enlivened  by  numberless  flocks  and  herds,  and  sprinkled  with  cottages  and  houses ; and  below 
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these  again  the  sunny  landscape  slopes  gently  downwards  to  the  lake,  like  some  flower-crowned,  vine- 
wreathed  goddess  preparing  to  bathe  in  the  blue  waters. 

On  the  Savoy  side  of  the  lake,  indeed,  beyond  Montreux,  Vevey,  and  Lausanne,  the  aspect  of  the 
country  is  wild,  savage,  and  barren ; but  this  only  serves  to  enhance  the  charms  of  the  Swiss  shores,  which 
nature  and  art  have  combined  to  beautify  and  adorn.  Strongholds  and  castles  were  built  here  by  mighty 
nobles  in  past  days  ; and  when  these  had  lost  their  importance,  towns,  villages,  country-houses,  and  villas 
sprang  up  in  all  directions,  and  are  at  this  day  inhabited  by  people  dwelling  under  the  free  banner  of 
Switzerland,  and  so  contented  with  them  lot  that  they  would  not  exchange  it  with  any  other  in  the  world. 

It  is  just  this  happy  mingling  of  the  hoary  past  with  the  rosy  jiresent  which  gives  the  place  its  charm ; 
and  if  the  sight  of  Chillon,  Yufflens,  Bloney,  and  La  Sarraz  conjure  up  from  the  mists  of  history  and 
tradition  the  form  of  many  an  ancient  hero,  armed  with  his  rusty  shield  and  spear,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
Lausanne,  Ferney,  Coppet,  Genthod,  and  Clarens,  seem  to  be  illuminated  with  the  radiant  light  of  genius, 
and  remind  us  of  men  who  have  wielded  the  bright  sword  of  knowledge  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

All  these  things  together  explain  why  the  Swiss  shore  of  the  great  lake  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
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a sort  of  Eden  by  all  summer  travellers ; its  mild  and  genial  climate  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for 
its  popularity  as  a winter  resort. 

Of  all  the  places  along  its  margin,  Montreux  and  its  pleasant  neighbour  Vevey  deserve  to  be  first 
mentioned.  Victor  Hugo,  indeed,  finds  only  three  clmcs  cliurmantes  for  which  to  praise  Vevey — namely,  its 
cleanliness,  climate,  and  church,  all  of  which  Montreux  can  boast  equally ; but  therewith  he  has  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  list  of  charms  peculiar  to  either  place.  In  fact,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  begun 
the  enumeration ; for,  though  a genial  climate  is,  of  course,  a great  matter,  cleanliness  may  exist  in  the 
dreariest  mountain  valley,  and  we  could  mention  innumerable  hotels  and  country-houses  which  are  just  as 
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well  situated  as  Vevey  Church.  Ho;  that  which  distinguishes  Vevey  and  Montreux  in  such  an  especial 
manner  is  the  fact  that  they  command  an  extensive  view  of  the  sublime  world  of  Alps,  and  that  the  beauty 
of  their  position  upon  the  lake  is  enhanced  by  the  charms  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  the  luxuriance 
of  the  vegetation,  as  well  as  by  the  traces  of  man’s  care  and  labour  which  abound  on  all  sides.  Ho  pen, 
however  clever,  can  hope  to  succeed  in  describing  the  panorama  which  meets  the  eye  in  either  place. 
Even  Goethe  feels  his  incapacity  in  such  a scene,  and  says : “ When  my  whole  soul  is  so  filled  with  the 
world  around  and  the  sky  above  that  I feel  as  if  I were  gazing  upon  the  form  of  one  I love,  then  my  heart 
swells  with  yearning,  and  I think  to  myself.  Ah ! if  I could  only  breathe  out  upon  the  paper  some  of  the 
glowing  images  which  teem  within,  so  that  the  sheet  should  be  a perfect  mirror  of  my  soul ! ” Those 
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who  have  ever  stood  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Church  of  Montreux  will  readily  enter  into  the  great 
poet’s  feelings.  The  spot  is  a very  celebrated  one : not  on  account  of  the  little  Gothic  church,  with  its 
graceful  spire,  which  nestles  so  snugly  by  the  side  of  the  tufa  rocks  of  Can ; not  on  account  of  the  nut  trees 
which  clothe  the  steep  slopes,  nor  on  account  of  the  green  vineyards  which  cover  the  banks  of  the  lake. 
In  fact,  it  is  no  one  thing  in  particular  which  constitutes  the  charm  of  the  place  : neither  the  sight  of  the 
blue  lake  gleaming  through  the  green  trees,  and  constantly  varying  in  tint  with  the  changes  of  the  sky, 
nor  the  view  of  the  savage,  mist-veiled  cliffs  of  the  valley  of  the  Ehone  and  the  spires  of  Lausanne ; nor, 
again,  the  distant  view  of  the  Dent  du  Midi,  which  rears  its  ice-crowned  head  to  meet  the  kisses  showered 
upon  it  by  the  sun.  It  is  all  these  things  together : the  air  and  the  light,  the  vines  and  the  glaciers,  the 
earth  and  the  sky,  which  combine  to  produce  a whole  of  such  indescribable,  fascinating  beauty  as  must 
always  strike  one  with  wonderment. 

Montreux,  the  Swiss  Nice,  in  one  respect  resembles  Interlaken — that  is  to  say,  no  one  exactly  knows 
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where  the  place  itself  is,  though  the  name  is  given  to  an  extensive  district.  Montreux  is,  in  fact,  made  up 
of  the  villages  of  Les  Planches  and  Sales,  and  to  these  belong  Veytaux,  Chatelard,  Verney,  Clarens,  Glion, 
Sonzier,  Brie,  and  a number  of  others,  which  dot  the  green  slopes  of  the  Dent  de  daman  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  The  space  between  the  villages  is  occupied  by  woods,  vineyards,  streams,  groups  of  trees ; 
and  everywhere  you  may  see  gardeners,  vine-dressers,  and  boatmen  busily  and  cheerfully  pursuing  their 
various  avocations.  Over  all  there  is  an  air  of  blissful  peace  and  repose,  and  the  place  is  salubrious  as  well 
as  lovely.  Many  a person  who  had  lost  his  health  in  the  rude  world  without  has  found  it  again  on  these 
sunny  hills ; and  as  for  the  sound  health  of  the  natives,  that  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  lightheartedness, 
almost  Greek  in  its  character,  wdth  which  they  celebrate  their  festivals  when  their  labours  are  over. 

Talking  of  Greek  characteristics,  there  is  quite  a classic  flavour  about  the  Narcissus  Festival,  which  is 
held  on  the  green  sward  belonging  to  the  chfilets  of  Avent,  where  this  flower  blooms  in  profusion  in  the 
springtime,  and  invites  the  pleasure-loving  population  to  make  merry  with  dancing  and  singing ; and  the 
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Fete  of  V Ahhaije  des  Vhjnerons.,  the  guild  of  the  Yevey  vine-dressers,  completely  recalls  the  time  when  the 
temples  of  the  ancient  gods  were  still  held  in  honour.  The  vintage  season  is  of  itself  provocative  of 
jubilant  mirth;  but  when  traditions  of  Eoman  festivals  held  in  honour  of  Ceres,  Pales,  and  Bacchus 
survive  among  the  people — as  they  do  in  Eome,  FTaples,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  even  here  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Leman — it  is  only  natural  that  such  fetes  should  be  celebrated  in  a manner  worthy  of  their 
classical  origin.  The  spread  of  Christianity  has  entirely  done  away  with  the  festivals  held  in  honour  of 
all  the  old  heathen  divinities,  save  one,  that  of  Bacchus,  which  has  obstinately  held  its  ground.  Its 
observance  was  continued  in  Italy  and  Greece  for  long  centuries,  and  the  same  may  have  been  the  case 
here  ; but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  accurate  evidence  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  its  celebration,  as  the 
archives  of  the  vine-dressers’  guild  were  consumed  by  fire  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
recurs  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  years,  and  has  been  celebrated  only  five  times  since  1797,  the  last 
occasion  being  in  1865. 

In  ancient  times  the  whole  honour  of  the  festival  belonged  to  Bacchus ; afterwards,  Ceres,  the  guardian 
of  the  corn-fields,  and  later  still  Pales,  the  patron  of  the  herdsmen,  were  admitted  to  a share  in  it,  and  the 
triple  fete  was  celebrated  in  the  middle  of  summer,  instead  of  being  divided  between  April  and  October, 
as  was  the  case  in  old  Eome.  When  the  great  day  at  last  arrives,  what  a bustle  and  stir  there  is  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  on  the  quay,  and  in  the  streets  of  Yevey,  and  upon  the  open  space  towards  which 
the  crowds  are  hastening ! Everywhere  there  are  signs  of  exuberant  mirth.  Foreigners  poui*  in  from 
all  quarters,  and  there  is  a perfect  Babel  of  languages,  for  the  fete  enjoys  a European  reputation. 
Balconies,  roofs,  walls,  and  trees  are  all  occupied  by  eager  spectators;  fiags  wave  from  the  triumphal 
arches  leading  to  the  scene  of  action,  trumpets  sound  incessantly,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  the  sweet 
scent  of  flowers.  Then  comes  the  procession.  It  is  headed  by  a company  of  halberdiers,  in  the  costume  of 
the  old  warriors  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  guild  of  the  vine- dressers  of  Yevey  and  Tour,  accompanied  by 
their  “abbot,”  carrying  a bishop’s  crozier,  whose  function  it  is  to  make  the  customary  speech  and  to  crown 
the  two  vine-dressers  who  have  been  most  successful  in  cultivating  the  vine.  Then  comes  Spring,  all 
lightness,  freshness,  and  brightness  : here  are  boys  carrying  garlands ; there  are  gardeners,  male  and 
female ; shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  and  rural  musicians — all  sweeping  by  in  the  mazes  of  the  dance, 
singing  and  shouting  as  they  go.  After  them  comes  the  goddess  herself — a beautiful  young  maideiTin  a 
triumphal  car,  decked  with  ribbons  and  flowers ; and,  when  she  has  passed  by,  come  a group  of  Alpine 
herdsmen,  driving  before  them  some  of  their  fine-looking  cattle,  the  loud  tinkle  of  whose  bells  mingles 
oddly  with  the  strains  of  the  music.  The  herdsmen  fill  the  clear  air  with  their  tuneful  notes  as  they  pass 
on,  singing  lustily  their  version  of  the  old  Eanz-des-vaches : — 

“Les  armaillis  de  Colombetta 
De  bon  matin  se  son  leva 
All ! ab ! lioba,  lioba,  por  t’aria ! 

Venide  tote,  petite,  grozze, 

Et  bKantz’  e nere  . ” 

which  is  followed  by  the  mighty  sound  of  the  Alpine  horn,  and  by  such  shouts  as  waken  all  the  echoes  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Spring  is  succeeded  by  the  summer  goddess  Ceres,  whose  procession  consists  of  a 
waggon  drawn  by  oxen  and  decorated  with  corn,  children  carrying  a beehive,  as  a symbol  of  industry, 
reapers,  gleaners,  and  threshers — all  in  honour  of  the  joys  of  summer.  This  procession,  like  the  former 
one,  winds  up  with  a lively  throng  of  singers  and  dancers. 
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Summer  ripens  into  autumn.  Evoe  ! behold  ! Bacchus  approaches  with  fauns,  satyrs,  and  thyrsus- 
hearers.  The  victorious  god  is  drawn  by  fiery  horses  covered  with  panther-skins,  amid  the  clashing  of 
cymbals,  the  beating  of  kettledrums,  and  the  blowing  of  pipes  and  flutes.  Corybantes,  fauns,  and 
Bacchantes— a wild,  noisy  crew— swarm  round  the  chariot  of  the  god,  performing  their  Bacchanalian  dances. 


The  priests  lead  the  singing,  and  are  answered  by  the  choruses,  and  thanks  are  offered  up  to  the  god  who 

has  blessed  the  shores  of  the  lake 
with  his  bounty.  So  exuberant 
and  tumultuous  is  the  mirth  of 
autumn  that  it  infects  even  the 
spectators.  Silenus,  riding  back- 
wards on  his  ass,  and  trolling  forth 
in  loud  tones  a song  in  praise  of 
the  Pays  de  Yaud,  is  greeted  with 
rapturous  applause,  and,  what  with 
the  clapping  of  hands,  the  gay 
dresses,  the  blue  sky,  bright  sun, 
flowers,  trees,  intoxicating  music, 
and  happy  faces,  the  general  excite- 
ment is  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch.  The  climax  of  splendour 
and  brilliance  has  been  reached, 
and  nothing  could  possibly  heighten 
the  effect.  Besides,  where  would 
be  the  use  of  representing  winter, 
when  we  can  see  it  glistening  down 
upon  us  from  the  snowy  Alps,  in 
all  its  inimitable  beauty  ? 

It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  on 
such  days  as  these  full  honour  and 
justice  are  done  to  the  wines  of 
Yaud.  The  merry-making  is  con- 
tinued well  on  into  the  night,  and, 
indeed,  is  often  in  full  flow  when 
the  sun  rises  the  next  morning. 

Such  is  the  festival  of  the  Yevey 
vine-dressers,  and,  if  we  cast  a 
glance  at  the  natural  stage  upon  which  it  is  celebrated,  we  shall  see  that  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  finest 
amphitheatre  in  the  world.  Above  the  foaming  Yeveyse  rise  the  green  vineyards  of  Desaley,  and  around 
and  among  the  vineyards  lie  numerous  villages,  such  as  Chardonne,  Corseaux,  J ongny,  all  embowered  in 
green.  Then  there  are  the  mountains — the  nearest  being  the  proud  Plejaden,  the  Moleson,  and  the  Cubli, 
which  rises  above  the  Castle  of  Chatelard ; and  the  most  conspicuous,  the  beautiful  and  stately  Dent  de 
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Jaman.  ‘VVliiclicvcr  way  one  turns  one  sees  new  eliffs  and  rocks  : thus,  above  Chillon,  there  are  the 
Sonchaux;  above  Montreux,  the  Can  and  the  Eochers  de  Xoye;  and  opposite,  the  great  Morrau,  the  Dent 
de  Morcles,  and  the  Dent  du  Midi ; while  between  them,  far  away  in  the  valley  of  the  Ehone,  rises  the 
Catagne,  with  its  dark  woods ; and,  farther  off  still,  the  silvery  head  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Opposite, 
on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Savoy,  rises  the  savage-looking  group  of  mountains  of  the  Dent  d’Oche, 
among  whose  bare,  naked  rocks,  close  to  the  lake,  lies  the  village  of  Meillerie,  whence  Eousseau’s 
St.  Preux  indited  his  glowing  letters,  and  where  he  often  stood  gazing  with  ardent  yearning  across  the 
water,  trying  to  discover  Clarens,  the  home  of  his  Julie. 

Two  castles  catch  the  eye  on  the  hills  above  Clarens — one,  the  hoary  Castle  of  Chatelard,  and  the  other, 
the  more  modern  and  cheerful-looking  one  of  Les  Cretes.  The  way  up  to  them  leads  through  vineyards 
and  flower  gardens,  and  under  shady  walnut  trees ; and  in  the  rear  of  Chatelard  there  is  a fine  park 
containing  some  old  trees ; while  around  Les  Cretes,  which  is  a pleasing  though  rather  fantastic  edifice, 
there  are  extensive  grounds  charmingly  laid  out,  and  containing  the  most  delightful  nooks  and  retreats. 
The  Bosquet  de  Julie,  a little  chestnut  wood  sacred  to  all  admirers  of  Eousseau,  is  said  to  have  stood  here ; 
but,  if  it  ever  existed,  it  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  last  century — at  all  events,  people  sought 
for  it  in  vain  even  then ; though  those  who  wished  to  find  it  found  it,  and  may  do  so  to  this  day  if  they 
will.  It  is  here  that  Eousseau  laid  the  scene  of  his  famous  romance  the  “l^ouvelle  Heloise,”  the  pages  of 
which  glow  with  descriptions  of  the  master-passion  of  the  human  heart,  the  flames  of  which  were 
extinguished  in  tears  of  most  bitter  anguish. 

Julie  and  St.  Preux  are  one  of  those  famous  pairs  of  lovers,  like  Hero  and  Leandor,  Eomeo  and  Juliet, 
Abelard  and  Heloise,  Werther  and  Lotte,  whose  fame  will  last  as  long  as  springtime  and  love  exist  upon 
the  earth. 

"Clarens,  sweet  Clarens,  bii-tliplace  of  deep  love  ! 

Tliine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thought. 

Tliy  trees  take  root  in  love  ; the  snows  above. 

The  very  glaciers  have  his  colours  caught. 

And  sunset  into  rose  hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  wliich  sleep  there  lovingly.” 


Charming  as  is  the  situation  of  these  two  castles,  that  of  Glion,  a pastoral  village  on  the  height,  is  equally 
so ; and  it  possesses  besides  some  hospitable  boarding-houses  and  delightful  walks.  Indeed,  Clarens  and 
its  neighbourhood  abound  in  walks,  two  of  which  deserve  special  mention — that,  namely,  which  leads 
through  the  old  and  beautifully  situated  cemetery,  and  the  other,  a more  modern  path,  which  leads  to  the 
Gorge  du  Chaudron. 

It  might  seem  almost  superfluous  to  say  anything  more  about  Chillon.  It  is  very  picturesque,  no 
doubt,  but  one  soon  gets  tired  of  it,  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  perpetually  obtruding  itself  upon  one’s 
notice.  The  castle  and  its  history  are,  however,  both  very  ancient ; for,  as  early  as  the  year  830,  we  are 
told  that  Louis  the  Pious  imprisoned  the  intriguing  Abbot  Wala  of  Corbier  in  a castle,  whence  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  the  Lake  of  Leman,  the  Alps,  and  the  sky,  to  punish  him  for  having  incited  the  princes 
to  rebel  against  their  father.  The  castle  was  much  enlarged  at  a later  date;  and  the  walls,  towers, 
battlements,  and  loop-holes  still  remain,  to  show  what  a well-appointed  fortress  was  before  gunpowder 
came  into  use.  It  was  a place  of  considerable  importance  as  long  as  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient 
countship^  which  included  the  whole  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  from  Morges  to  St.  Moritz.  There  are  many 
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historical  associations  connected  with  its  walls,  and  among  them  the  name  of  the  brave  Peter  of  Savoy  is 
especially  conspicnous.  The  romance  of  the  place  is,  however,  entirely  bound  up  wdth  one  name — that  of 
Bonnivard,  the  “Prisoner  of  Chillon,”  the  patriot  who  languished  for  six  years  in  its  subterranean 
dungeons  and  was  only  released  at  last  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Bernese  and  Genevese. 

“ Chillon ! tliy  prison  is  a holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar ; for  ’twas  trod 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a trace 
Worn,  as  if  the  cold  pavement  v'ere  a sod. 

By  Bonnivard ! ” 

"When,  early  in  the  spring  of  1536,  the  Genevese  forced  their  way  into  his  cell,  the  lonely  prisoner  lay. 


LATJS.4XNE. 


looking  like  a shadow,  stretched  out  by  the  side  of  the  pillar  round  which  he  had  paced  hopelessly  for  so 
many  weary  days. 

“Bonnivard,  arise!  thou  art  free!”  they  cried,  as  they  burst  into  the  prison,  and  Bonnivard  slowly 
rose ; but  his  first  question  was,  “ Geneva  ? ” 

“ Geneva,  too,  is  free  ! ” was  the  answer.  Yes ; it  is  the  free,  fresh  air  of  liberty  which  we  breathe, 
and  this  lends  an  additional  charm  to  our  wanderings  along  the  lake.  If  we  are  constantly  meeting  with 
dark  spots  in  the  history  of  the  towns  and  in  every  place  to  which  we  go — if  the  wine  in  our  glass  looks 
like  blood,  and  the  very  vines  seem  to  be  planted  on  the  graves  of  suffering  races — we  may  at  least  rejoice 
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in  the  bright  present  which  has  been  born  from  the  sorrow  and  anguish  of  the  dark  past ; for  nowadays 
every  town  is  a stronghold  of  liberty  and  progress,  and  the  motto  of  the  canton  is  “ Liberte  ct  Patrie.” 

Full  of  these  thoughts  we  land  at  Ouchy,  the  flourishing  port  of  Lausanne,  the  town  of  the  three  hills, 
the  capital  of  the  canton.  Unfortunately  we  can  pay  it  but  a hurried  visit,  as  we  are  bound  for  Geneva, 
which  is  beckoning  to  us  yonder. 

How  many  famous  names  are  asso- 
ciated with  Lausanne  ! It  is  like 
a dream  to  think  of  the  time  when 
Voltaire,  Tissot,  Eousseau,  Gibbon, 

Constant,  Fox,  Mercier,  Eynod, 

Haller,  and  Bonstetten,  used  to 
meet  and  join  the  brilliant  circle  of 
witty  and  intellectual  women  then 
assembled  here.  This  was  in  the 
days  when  the  scoffing  philosophy 
was  in  vogue ; yet,  with  all  its 
impertinence  and  scepticism,  its 
devotees  were  very  cheerful  people, 
by  no  means  averse  from  plea- 
sure, and  though  they  drank  deep 
draughts  from  the  cup  of  liberty, 
they  never  lost  their  charming 
grace,  even  when  most  intoxicated. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lausanne  at 
the  present  day  are  said  to  be 
somewhat  like  them  in  character  ; 
that  is,  they  love  life,  sunshine, 
and  gaiety,  and  are  original,  natural, 
and  rather  indolent.  One  feels  dis- 
posed, however,  to  question  the 
justice  of  this  last  imputation  when 
one  looks  at  the  massive  arches  of 
the  great  granite  bridge  which  con- 
nects St.  Francois  with  St.  Laurent. 

It  is  solid  enough  to  be  the  work 
of  the  Eomans,  and  yet  these  few 

indolent  people  accomplished  its  construction  without  any  assistance.  In  some  respects  Lausanne 
resembles  Freiburg,  for  the  ground  upon  which  it  stands  is  very  much  broken.  Some  parts  of  the  town 
and  some  streets  have  now  been  connected ; but  in  the  heart  of  the  town  things  have  been  left  much  as 
they  were  originally.  The  streets  and  alleys  run  up  hill  and  down  hill,  and  some  one  is  wicked  enough  to 
declare  that  it  is  impossible  to  walk  about  the  place  without  a drag  on  one’s  feet.  But  modern  Lausanne 
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does  not  live  here ; she  has  built  her  numerous  handsome  villas  by  the  side  of  level  roads,  on  wooded 
slopes  and  eminences,  and  will  continue  to  spread  as  far  as  she  can  without  losing  sight  of  the  cathedral- 
tower.  The  cathedral,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  in  all  Switzerland,  will  always  be  the 
centre-point  and  crowning  glory  of  Lausanne,  both  for  the  sake  of  its  venerable  antiquity,  its  history,  and 
its  intrinsic  beauty. 

But,  though  the  town  abounds  with  objects  of  interest,  natural  and  historical,  we  must  deny  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  penetrating  farther  into  the  treasure  chamber,  for  fear  we  should  not  get  away  again.  Just 
a passing  glance  must  be  bestowed,  however,  upon  St.  Francois,  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  The 
venerable  old  Church  of  St.  Francois,  the  last  object  which  meets  our  eye,  used  to  be  eagerly  watched  for 
as  the  goal  of  his  journey  by  the  traveller  arriving  by  diligence  in  former  times,  before  there  was  any 
railway-station  at  Lausanne,  or  any  landing-place  for  steamboats  at  Ouchy. 

There  are  many  historical  associations  connected  with  the  building.  It  has  something  to  tell  us  of  its 
founder,  a pope  who  was  not  a pope — of  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  the  anti-pope,  elected  by  the  council  of  Basel, 
who  took  the  title  of  Felix  Y.  It  has  reminiscences  of  the  said  council,  which  was  transferred  from  Basel 

to  Lausanne  two  years  before  the  death  of  Felix.  It  will  tell  us But  we  can  listen  no  longer : the 

boat  is  starting  for  Geneva,  the  blue  waves  are  dancing  around  us,  new  shores  are  rising  before  us,  and, 
willing  or  unwilling,  we  must  say  farewell  to  Lausanne  ! 

“Lausanne  and  Ferney ! ye  have  been  the  abodes 
Of  names  which  unto  you  bequeathed  a name ; 

Mortals  who  sought  and  found  by  dangerous  roads 
A path  to  perpetuity  of  fame.” 


Childe  Harold. 
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THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA  TO  THE  “MER  DE  GLACE." 


“ Far,  far  above,  piercing  tlie  infinite  sky, 

Mont  Blanc  appears — still,  snowy,  and  serene  ; 

Its  subject  mountains  their  unearthly  forms 

Pile  around  it,  ice  and  rock ; broad  vales  between 
Of  frozen  floods,  unfathomable  deejis. 

Blue  as  the  overhanging  heaven,  that  sjiread 
And  wind  among  the  accumulated  steeps.” 

Shelley. 

went  out  upon  the  lake.  I steered  towards  the  middle  of  it,  so  that  we  soon  found 
ourselves  opposite  the  eastern  shore.  Here  I showed  Julie  the  mouths  of  the  Ehone, 
which,  after  rushing  wildly  on  for  the  space  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  seems 
suddenly  to  stop,  as  if  it  were  afraid  its  turbid  waters  might  pollute  the  crystal  purity 
of  the  blue  lake.  I was  glad  to  challenge  her  admiration  for  the  rich  and  beautiful 
country  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which  is,  in  truth,  a sort  of  fairy-land,  where  the  well-tilled 
soil  yields  a sure  and  abundant  harvest,  both  to  the  farmer,  herdsman,  and  vine-dresser,  and 
where  no  covetous  tax-gatherer  robs  them  of  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  Then,  pointing  to 
Chablais,  which,  though  not  less  favoured  by  nature,  presents  an  appearance  of  utter  misery 
and  wretchedness,  I was  able  to  explain  to  her  the  different  effects  of  the  two  governments, 
as  shown  in  the  comparative  wealth,  numbers,  and  prosperity  of  the  two  populations.  The 
teeming  earth  joyfully  yields  up  all  her  treasures  to  those  happy  people  who  cultivate  the 
soil  for  their  own  benefit.  She  seems  to  smile  with  increased  animation  wherever  she  sees  freedom  and 
liberty,  , . . .” 
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Thus  writes  Rousseau,  and  many  persons  besides  himself  have  probably  made  similar  reflections  when 
they  have  noticed  the  ancient  black  towers  of  St.  Pierre  rising  out  of  the  mist  on  the  distant  horizon,  and 
surrounded  by  all  the  beauty  of  an  earthljr  paradise.  There  she  lies,  in  the  southern  angle  of  the  lake, 
wearing  the  most  brilliant  gala  costume  outside  her  coat  of  mail — Geneva,  the  Queen  of  the  Lake,  the  city 
of  freedom,  the  refuge  of  genius,  and  the  stronghold  of  thought ! Eight  cordial  is  the  greeting  which 
bursts  from  our  lips  when  at  last  she  stands  revealed  to  our  gaze. 

As  our  boat  glides  on  towards  the  shore  we  are  reminded  of  an  old  legend  attaching  to  this  neighbour- 
hood, which  tells  how,  once  upon  a time,  there  appeared  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake  a magic  ship, 
bright  as  the  silvery  moon,  and  drawn  by  eight  swans.  Its  occupants  were  a troop  of  rosy  children,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  stood  a tall  maiden,  robed  in  white  and  wondrous  fair.  Wherever  the  ship  touched  the 
shore,  there  the  fields  were  at  once  clothed  with  beauty,  flowers  sprang  up  in  golden  splendour,  and  all  was 
joy  and  prosperity.  It  was  last  seen  on  the  Genevese  shore,  and  there  the  noble  maiden  landed.  The  ship 
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disappeared  for  ever ; but  a beautiful  and  stately  town  arose  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  within  its 
favoured  walls  Fortune  took  up  her  abode,  never  more  to  depart. 

This  may  seem  to  be  saying  too  much  in  the  opinion  of  some  people,  too  little  in  that  of  others,  for 
Geneva  needs  to  be  looked  at  with  very  far-seeing  eyes.  Externally — so  far,  at  least,  as  man’s  handiwork 
is  concerned — it  is  nothing  but  a large  modern  town,  and  modern  fashions  are  rarely  combined  with  beauty. 
In  accordance  with  the  latest  theories  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  there  has  been  a great 
deal  of  pulling  down,  and  throwing  open,  and  levelling,  so  that  the  streets  are  now  wearisomely  regular 
throughout,  and  the  smooth,  uniform  faces  of  the  houses,  with  their  doubtful  plaster  ornaments  carried  up 
to  the  fourth  story,  together  with  the  barrack-like  aspect  of  the  other  buildings,  fill  one  with  a dreary, 
yawning  sense  of  monotony. 

Seen  from  the  bridges.  Genera  reminds  one  of  some  well-to-do  watchmaker  who  has  spent  a good  deal 
of  time  in  Paris,  and  is  doing  his  best  still  to  live  in  Parisian  style  : but  these  are  only  first  hasty 
impressions.  Geneva  is  the  city  of  thought,  and  serious  thought  does  not  find  expression  in  the  form  of 
ballads.  Monuments  and  memorial  buildings  must  needs  hold  a very  subordinate  place  in  a city  whose 
moral  grandeur  would  dwarf  the  loftiest  tower  and  the  most  stately  pantheon ; we  may,  therefore,  console 
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ourselves  by  singing  the  praises  of  the  Genevese  people,  who  are  endowed  with  all  the  noblest  civic  virtues. 
They  arc  and  have  been  energetic  folks — energetic  not  for  the  moment,  not  for  years,  but  for  centuries 
past,  and  energetic  they  will  be  for  ages  to  come.  But  they  are  not  selfish : their  activity  is  not  for 
themselves  alone,  but  for  the  general  good;  and  though  gain  is  their  object,  though  they  speculate  and 
calculate  to  an  amusing  extent,  they  never  do  it  in  the  niggardly,  cut-and-diied  style  natural  to  some 
commercial  souls.  The  character  of  the  people  is  not  a product  of  yesterday,  but  was  tempered  in  the  fiery 
oven  of  Calvin,  and  has  been  not  only  tried  but  strengthened  by  several  centuries  of  eventful  experience. 
Every  true  Genevese  has  in  his  veins  something  of  the  genius  of  Calvin,  the  hard,  inflexible  man — 
inflexible  even  to  the  extent  of  tyranny — who  was  more  logical  than  even  a Luther  or  Melanchthon  in  the 


way  in  which  he  carried  out  his  ideas.  The  record  of  his  private  life  shows  him  to  have  been  a man  of 
grand  self-denial  and  of  firm  loyalty  to  his  avowed  principles.  Where,  indeed,  would  you  find  another 
man  as  powerful  who  would  fix  his  income  at  a hundred  and  fifty  francs  a-year,  and  never  exceed  it  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  at  his  death  would  leave  books  and  household  furniture  to  the  value  only  of  some  five 
hundred  francs  ? Such  a man  as  that  naturally  cared  too  much  for  the  kernel  to  have  any  thoughts  to 
spare  for  the  shell ; and  as  for  the  fine  arts,  he  was  not  merely  indifferent  to  them,  he  thought  tlieuK 
positively  injurious. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Calvin’s  puritanism  had  its  melancholy  and  even  gloomy  side,  and  was  as 
different  as  possible  both  from  the  light-hearted  cidhis  of  the  old  Greek  divinities  and  from  the  worship  of 
the  Eoman  Church,  with  its  powerful  appeals  to  the  senses.  Its  exaggerated  austerity  and  penitential 
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Ash-Wednesday-like  colouring  divested  life  of  all  its  charm,  and  entirely  ignored  youth  and  beauty. 
Nevertheless,  Calvinism  is  the  religion  of  duty  and  labour — the  religion  of  the  strong-minded — the  religion 
of  those  who  are  reasonable,  sensible,  and  conscientious ; and,  in  fine,  it  is  the  religion  of  Geneva.  Thus 
Geneva  became  a sort  of  Protestant  Eome,  and  is  so  to  this  day,  though  in  a modified  sense,  for  much  of 
its  old  hardness  was  rubbed  ofi'  and  forgotten  when  the  city  became  an  asylum  for  political  refugees  from 
every  country  in  Europe.  The  change  began  to  show  itself  in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  The  blazing 
sun  of  the  Eevolution  shone  in  upon  the  darkness,  and  many  a beautiful  thought  which  had  hitherto 
crawled  upon  the  ground  like  a caterpillar  now  emerged  from  obscurity  and  became  a butterfly,  if  not  an 
eagle ! Many  families  who  had  been  quietly  growing  rich  began  to  alter  their  mode  of  life  and  to  rejoice 
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in  elegance  and  cheerfulness  as  pleasant  additions  to  their  solid  prosperity.  They  even  quitted  the  gloomy 
old  heart  of  the  town  and  built  themselves  beautiful  houses  upon  the  hills,  or  in  charming  green  nooks 
along  the  bright  borders  of  the  lake.  The  lower  parts  of  Geneva,  however,  still  remained  as  narrow  and 
•dull  as  ever,  and  here  the  citizens  and  workpeople  continued  to  lead  weary  lives  in  tall,  dark,  airless 
houses,  planted  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  instead  of  side  by  side,  for  the  fortifications  with  which  it  was 
surrounded  prevented  the  town  from  spreading  freely  in  the  most  natural  direction.  In  1830  the 
condition  of  the  lower  town  was  still  just  what  it  had  been  for  centuries. 

But  as  Geneva  was  brought  more  and  more  cn  rapport  with  foreign  lands,  and  the  number  of  her 
visitors  increased,  she  became  ashamed  of  her  old  garb  and  began  to  make  improvements,  and  even  to 
indulge  in  decorations.  The  people  went  to  work  in  a very  economical  fashion,  however,  spending  exactly 
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as  much  as  they  had  to  spend  and  no  more ; and  they  thought  they  had  done  a great  deal  when  they  had 
built  the  two  quays,  the  Pont  des  Pergues,  and  a harbour.  The  subsequent  adornment  of  the  little  island 
in  which  Eousseau’s  statue  has  been  placed,  the  removal  of  the  shops  and  heavy,  black,  round  roofs  of  the 
Eues  Basses,  and  the  taking  down  of  the  arcades  which  obstructed  the  way  into  the  upper  town,  all  did 
much  to  improve  the  place ; but  the  ugly  old  fortifications  were  still  spared,  and  the  work  of  destroying 
them  and  creating  the  new  Geneva  was  left  to  the  radical  administration  which  came  into  power  in  1848. 
Thanks  to  their  vigorous  action  the  ramparts  were  razed ; the  new  quays,  which  now  look  so  handsome  and 
imposing,  were  built ; large  new  regular  streets  were  planned,  gardens  laid  out,  and  boulevards  and  squares 
made  after  the  Parisian  fashion.  The  old,  inner  part  of  the  town  has  indeed  undergone  no  alteration,  and 
the  Quartier  Madelaine,  for  example,  still  savours  suspiciously  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  houses  still  crowd 
round  the  venerable  Gothic  church ; the  very  names  of  the  streets,  which  in  other  quarters  have  been 
called  after  Voltaire  and  the  philosophers,  remind  one  of  pre-Eeformation  times,  and  the  foreigner  who  may 
have  strayed  hither  by  chance  can  hardly  believe  he  is  in  Geneva  at  all,  so  utterly  dull  and  joyless  is  the 
aspeet  of  all  around.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  which  is  chiefly  given  up  to  workmen,  are 
unlovely  to  look  upon,  for  they  live  in  darkness  and  breathe  damp  ah'  and  evil  odours. 

Comparing  the  situation  of  Geneva  with  that  of  the  towns  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  on  the  north-west 
shore  of  the  lake,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  latter  have  the  advantage ; but  still,  the  angle  formed  by 
the  Alps  and  the  Jura  to  the  south  of  the  lake  confessedly  affords  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  world. 
The  scenery  of  Geneva  is  extremely  soft  and  lovely  in  eharacter,  and  has  a soothing,  eheering  effect  upon 
the  spirits.  The  combination  of  shrubs  and  trees,  meadows  and  gardens,  woods  and  orchards,  is  very 
pleasing,  diversified  and  enlivened  as  it  is  by  the  presence  of  numerous  chateaux  and  villas ; and  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  is,  of  course,  greatly  enhanced  by  the  lake  and  its  reflections,  as  well  as  by  the  Alps, 
which  form  the  framework  of  the  picture,  and  seem  to  make  it  quite  complete  in  itself. 

The  town  is  divided  by  the  Ehone  into  two  parts  : the  district  called  Saint-Gervais  and  the  town  proper, 
which  contains  all  the  public  buildings,  collections,  palaces,  and  other  noteworthy  objects.  Saint-Gervais 
was  for  a long  time  nothing  but  a suburb ; but  it  is  building  its  new  houses  in  a grand  and  luxurious  style. 

The  river  flows  out  of  the  lake  at  this  point,  having  undergone  such  a complete  purification  on  its  way 
hither  from  Yilleneuve,  that  its  wholesome,  vigorous  waters  have  become  perfectly  blue  and  transparent. 
It  encircles  two  little  islands,  one  of  which  contains  some  lofty  black-looking  houses,  and  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  place  where  the  castle  stood  in  the  old  Eoman  times ; the  other,  the  island  of  Eousseau, 
being  shaded  by  some  fine  old  poplars  of  unusual  size,  and  connected  with  the  Pont  des  Bergues,  is 
altogether  of  a more  cheerful  aspect.  It  is  as  he  walks  along  the  handsome  quays,  over  the  wide  bridges, 
and  through  the  pleasure-grounds  which  line  the  shores,  that  the  stranger  feels  the  full  charm  of  the 
situation.  First,  there  is  the  lake  in  all  its  mysterious  beauty ; and,  among  the  numerous  summer 
residences  which  enliven  its  banks,  we  see  the  hospitable  chateau  of  Coppet,  once  the  residence  of  Madame 
de  Stael ; and  FTyon,  anciently  known  to  Julius  Csesar  as  Julia  Equestris.  To  the  right  is  Cologny,  with  its 
villages,  surrounded  by  a circle  of  villas  and  bright  green  vineyards,  which  contrast  well  with  the  dark 
handsome  foliage  of  the  beautiful  chestnut  woods.  There,  too,  lie  the  Villa  Diodati,  in  which  Byron 
composed  some  of  his  poems;  and,  somewhat  nearer  the  town,  the  luxurious  Villa  Favre,  where  lived 
Merle  d’Aubign^,  the  famous  historian  of  the  Eeformation. 

From  the  Pont  du  Mont  Blanc,  as  well  as  from  the  island  of  Eousseau,  one  looks  far  away  into  the 
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sublime  distance,  where,  high  above  the  grey  rocks  of  the  Little  Saleve,  Mont  Blanc  rears  his  silvery  head, 
surrounded  by  a stately  train  of  other  glacier-mountains,  whose  domes  and  peaks  rise  on  either  side  of 
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him.  The  Mole  pyramid,  to  the  left  of  the  Little  Salcve,  guards  the  entrance  into  Faucigny,  and  farther 
off  the  mountains  of  Voirons,  with  their  green  pastures,  subside  into  woods  and  meadows  which  slope  down 
towards  the  lake.  On  summer  evenings,  when  the  sun  has  disappeared  behind  the  da]-k  mountains  of  Jura,  the 
colouring  of  the  whole  scene  is  some- 
thing wonderful.  The  foreground  and 
middle- distance  are  veiled  in  mist  and 
shadow,  while  the  chain  of  the  Alps, 
and  it  alone,  is  still  illuminated  with 
the  rosy  splendour  of  daylight.  The 
heights  of  Mont  Blanc  arc  all  aflame 
with  gold  and  red,  and  a thousand 
other  varying  tints,  which  gradually 
fade  away  into  deep  purple.  It  is 
just  at  this  hour  that  tlie  numerous 
gas-lamps  are  lighted  on  the  quays 
and  bridges,  and  in  the  streets,  and 
the  glare  from  them  illuminates  the 
dark  lake  to  a great  distance.  The 
wind  blows  softly  across  the  gently 
sobbing  waters,  and  whispers  among 
the  trees ; and  then  the  moon  rises 
over  the  Alps,  and  the  whole  scene 
is  changed,  and  we  are  at  once  trans- 
ported into  the  realms  of  fairyland. 

Long  streaks  of  bluish  light  glide 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
stud  the  tops  of  the  waves  with 
diamonds,  making  the  dark  lake  look 
like  the  starry  heavens.  The  nearest 
hills  are  all  brilliantly  lighted  up, 
and  gay  sounds  of  music  come  to  us 
from  the  Eousseau  island.  A row  on 
the  lake  at  this  hour  will  recall  to 
our  minds  all  the  old  tales  of  water- 
nymphs  and  fairies ; and  as  we 
watch  yonder  boat  gliding  along,  with  its  shining  ghostly  sail,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  old 
magic  vessel  of  long  ago  has  not  returned  to  these  shores. 


cUiVnouNix. 


“ It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  aU  between 

Tliy  margin  and  the  mountains  dusk,  yet  clear — 
Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinct!}'  seen  ; 

Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep  ; and,  drawing  near, 
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There  breathes  a living  fragrance  from  the  shore 
Of  flowers  yet  fresli  with  chihllioocl ; on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 

Or  cliirjis  the  grasshopper  one  ‘ good  night  ’ carol  more.” 

Some  one  says  tliat  the  Lake  of  Zurich  should  he  seen  by  daylight  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva  by  moonlight, 
and  the  Genovese  themselves  declare  that  no  one  knows  what  their  lake  really  is  until  he  has  seen  it  at 
midnight,  when  the  moon  is  at  the  full.  Certain  it  is  that  evening  is  the  time  when  the  real  life  of 
Genova  begins ; for  the  whole  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  the  serious  business  of  buying  and  selling,  and  the 
manufacture  of  watches  and  jewellery.  In  the  evening  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  crowded  with  foreigners 
from  all  parts  of  Europe ; and,  under  these  circumstances,  modern  Geneva  is  often  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  towns  in  the  world. 

Even  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Pierre  may  possibly  gain  somevvdiat  by  being  seen  at  this  hour,  when 
everytliing  shares  in  the  general  transformation ; but  by  daylight  it  is  very  evident  that  it  is  no  great  work 
of  art,  and  has  suffered  a good  deal  in  various  ways  at  one  time  and  another.  It  was  originally  built  in 
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the  eleventh  century,  being  consecrated  in  the  year  1034,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Conrad,  and  was 
the  foundation-stone  of  Geneva’s  independence  as  a town  and  a state ; so  that,  passing  over  the  time  of  the 
lake-dwellers  and  the  Eoman,  Burgundian,  Ostro-Gothic,  Frank,  and  New  Burgundian  periods,  we  might 
begin  the  real  history  of  Geneva  with  the  Cathedral.  A very  strange  history  it  would  be,  strijjped  of  the 
too-charming  flowers  with  which  the  present  loves  to  adorn  and  disguise  the  past.  But  we  will  leave  the 
ivy  and  the  roses  to  clothe  the  ruins  and  cover  up  the  dark  stains,  for  we  have  no  time  to  devote  to  their 
consideration  just  now.  Neither  can  we  pause  to  mention  the  proud  names  for  ever  associated  with 
Geneva,  which  shine  like  a galaxy  of  stars  in  the  European  firmament ; and  as  for  the  “ sights  and 
objects  of  interest,”  we  must  leave  them  entirely  to  the  conscience  of  the  traveller  and  his  red-coated 
guide. 

AVe  are  just  going  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Sal  eve,  to  have  a general  view  of  the  tovm  and  canton,  and 
then  we  must  hurry  on  to  Chamounix  and  the  “Mer  de  Glace.”  We  must,  however,  first  give  notice  that 
this  will  take  us  out  of  Switzerland,  for  both  Mont  Saleve  and  Chamounix  are  in  Savoy ; so  we  must 
smuggle  ourselves  surreptitiously  across  the  frontier,  and  make  our  expedition  rather  a hurried  one,  though 
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it  comes  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  traditional  Swiss  tour.  Mont  Salcvo,  indeed,  ought  hardly  to  he 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  giants  of  the  vale  of  Chamouuix ; but  still  it  has  its  own  peculiar 


“ SIEli  UE  GLACE,”  MOA'T  BLANC. 

attractions,  and  affords  us  a good  opportunity — the  best  we  shall  have — of  waving  our  last  hirewells  to 
Geneva.  Seen  from  the  town,  the  Saleve  looks  like  a bare  precipitous  Avail  of  limestone,  and  its  aspect  does 
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not  improve  mncli  on  a closer  acquaintance.  The  eastern  side,  however,  along  which  the  road  winds,  is 
a gentle  slope  occupied  by  pleasant  villages  and  orchards,  handsome  villas,  and  gardens  surrounded  by 
floiu’ishing  groves  of  beech  and  chestnut.  -Higher  up,  the  mountain  is  clothed  with  a low  growth  of  small 
beech  trees,  hollies,  aspens,  junipers,  and  sweet  chestnuts,  which  gradually  diminish  in  number  till  they 
disappear  altogether,  and  are  succeeded  by  mosses  and  lichens.  The  mountain  is  much  fissured,  and  is 
full  of  caves  and  grottoes.  In  the  ravine  which  divides  the  Greater  Saleve  from  the  Lesser  lies  the  quiet, 

charming  little  village  of  La  Croisette.  The  erratic 
blocks  of  granite  which  are  everywhere  to  he  met  with 
were  transported  hither  at  the  time  when  the  great 
glacier  of  the  Ehone  and  its  train  extended  from  the 
Galenstock,  past  Geneva,  as  far  as  Lyons,  and  covered 
the  whole  slope  of  the  Saleve.  From  La  Croisette 
we  ascend  to  the  Grand  Piton,  as  the  highest  point 
of  the  Grand  Saleve  is  called,  and  thence  we  see  the 
whole  mighty  mass  of  Mont  Blanc,  with  the  Aiguille 
du  Midi,  Argentiere,  Geant,  Tours,  and  others  lean- 
ing against  its  shoulders,  and  the  shining  glaciers  of 
des  Bossons  and  Taconay  flowing  down  their  sides. 
Ill  the  foreground,  at  our  feet,  lies  the  little  Lake  of 
Annecy;  to  the  left,  through  the  valley  of  Cluse, 
flows  the  silver  Arve,  which  wends  its  tortuous, 
snake-like  course  to  Bonneville,  below  the  Mole,  and 
close  up  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Saleve,  after  which  it 
throws  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  now  purified 
Ehone,  close  by  Geneva. 

The  Arve  shows  us  the  way  up  to  the  great 
vale  of  Chamounix — a way  which  it  has  made  for 
itself  in  its  own  wild,  impetuous  fashion,  heedless 
alike  of  cliffs  and  chasms,  cultivated  fields  and 
human  habitations.  Bridges,  whether  of  wood  or 
stone,  have  no  chance  here,  for  the  river  will  not 
LE  cnAPEAu.  submit  to  any  yoke,  and  if  we  look  carefully  from 

the  Grand  Saleve,  we  shall  see  that  its  course  is 
marked  by  such  tokens  of  devastation  and  destruction  as  mud-banks,  islands  of  debris,  and  beds  of  sand. 
Still  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  valley — beginning  high  above  Chamounix,  at  the  foot  of  the  famous  Col 
de  Balme,  and  then  descending  past  the  mountain  terraces  of  the  Aiguilles  Eouges,  La  Flegere,  and  farther 
still — is  full  of  all  the  charms  belonging  to  Alpine  and  river  scenery.  Each  bend  in  the  road  brings  a 
fresh  picture  before  us,  for  the  presence  of  water  always  lends  a peculiar  charm  and  beauty  to  scenery,  and 
this  is  doubly  the  case  with  an  Alpine  stream  of  such  a decided  character  as  the  Arve.  Its  waters  appear 
to  be  inexhaustibly  abundant  here,  for  the  torrents  and  rivulets  which  it  receives  from  the  glaciers  right 
and  left  are  simply  iimumerable. 
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“Piavine  of  Arve,  dark,  deep  rayine, 

Tliou  many-coloured,  many-voiced  vale, 

Over  -whose  j^ines,  and  crags,  and  caverns  sail 
Fast  clouds,  shadows,  and  sunbeams  ; awful  scene, 
Wliero  Power,  in  likeness  of  the  Arve,  comes  down 
From  the  ice-guKs  that  gird  his  secret  throne.” 


The  artist  might  fill  a dozen  books  with  sketches  of  the  valley  of  the  Arve  alone,  and  no  number  of 
pen-and-ink  descriptions  will  ever 
exhaust  its  charms.  The  quiet 
little  towns  which  we  pass  in 
ascending  the  valley  are  all 
French,  with  the  exception  of 
Carougc,  in  the  canton  of  Geneva ; 
but  neither  Eonneville,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mole,  Clnses,  nor 
Sallenchos,  are  anything  more 
than  temporary  halting-places  for 
those  who  are  bound  for  Cha- 
mounix.  The  vale  of  Chamounix 
may  boldly  challenge  comparison 
with  all  that  is  grandest  and  most 
beautiful  in  Switzerland ; for, 
besides  the  wonderful  attractions 
it  offers  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
tourists,  it  also  discloses  a bound- 
less field  for  the  exploits  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  climbing  of  mountains.  The  ranks  of  these 
latter  are  generally  recruited  from  the  daring  sons  of 
England  and  America  ; and  the  vale  of  Chamounix  has  for 
many  years  past  been  their  Eldorado,  unrivalled  by  any 
other — save  perhaps  Zermatt,  whose  proximity  to  that  break- 
neck mountain,  the  Matterhorn,  has  won  for  it  some  share 
of  attention.  We  need  only  turn  over  a page  or  two  of  the 
annals  of  Mont  Blanc  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  Germans 
as  a nation  have  no  great  fondness  for  ascending  either  the 
‘‘monarch”  himself  or  any  of  his  neighbours.  Since  1786, 
when  Balmat  and  Dr.  Paccard  first  made  the  ascent,  and 
1787,  when  the  famous  Saussure  did  the  same,  to  the  year 
1873,  about  seven  hundred  and  thirty  foreigners  have 
reached  its  summit;  but  among  these  there  were  hardly  four-aud-twenty  Germans.  It  has  no  more 
terrors  for  people  nowadays,  for  it  has  been  climbed  by  ladies;  and  in  1873  the  ascent  was  even 
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accomplished  by  a boy  of  fourteen,  Horace  de  Saussure,  a descendant  of  the  naturalist  already  mentioned. 
Also,  strange  to  say,  very  few  accidents — hardly  more  than  half-a-dozen,  in  fact — have  hitherto  occurred 
in  connection  with  it.  Still,  travellers  may  well  content  themselves  with  the  lower  valley  and  glacier, 
which  will  afford  them  abundant  delight  and  satisfaction  of  an  unpretending  hind,  though  differing  in 
character  from  that  which  they  have  enjoyed  at  Clarens  and  Geneva. 

We  have  now  left  the  lively  shores  of  the  lake,  with  its  vineyards  and  bowers  of  roses,  far  behind  us, 
and  have  mounted  up  through  the  quiet  green  valley  to  a new  world  of  ice,  where  we  are  surrounded  by 
numbness  and  silence,  and  where  man  again  becomes  a wrestler  with  the  ancient  powers  of  nature. 

“ Voilii  la  Mer  de  Glace  ! ” There  is  the  Sea  of  Ice  !”)  cries  the  guide  when  we  have  ascended  the 
Flegere  or  Montanvert,  as  if  he  were  calling  our  attention  to  some  quite  ordinary  spectacle.  Three  rivers  of 
ice  combine  to  form  the  enormous  Glacier  du  Bois,  to  the  middle  part  of  which  the  French  give  the  high- 
sounding  name  of  “ sea.-’  From  the  Aiguille  de  Lechaud  descends  the  glacier  of  the  same  name  and  the 
Glacier  Talefre,  and  from  the  Col  du  Gt^ant  comes  the  Glacier  du  Tacul.  The  name  of  “ Mer  de  Glace  ” is 
by  no  means  inappropriate,  for,  seen  from  above,  it  looks  just  like  a sea  frozen  while  its  mighty  waves  were 
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in  full  career ; seen,  however,  from  the  nearer  point  of  view  called  the  Chapeau,  a cliff  opposite  Montanvert, 
the  icy  waves  take  the  form  of  pyramids  and  obelisks  of  such  gigantic  size  as  to  make  human  beings 
and  their  ships  look  like  children’s  toys  in  comparison. 


‘ ‘ The  glaciers  creep 

Like  snakes  that  watch  their  prey,  from  their  far  fountains 
Slowly  rolling  on ; there  many  a precixhce, 

Frost  and  the  sun,  in  scorn  of  mortal  jiower 
Have  piled  dome,  pyramid,  and  pinnacle  ; 

A cit}"  of  death,  distinct  -s^dth  many  a tower 
And  wall  impregnable  of  beaming  ice. 

Yet  not  a city ; but  a flood  of  ruin 

Is  there,  that  from  the  boundaries  of  the  sky 

Lolls  its  perpetual  stream  ; vast  pines  are  strewing 

Its  destined  j^ath,  or  in  the  mangled  soil 

Branchless  and  shattered  stand  ; the  rocks,  drawn  down 

From  yon  remotest  waste,  have  overthrown 

The  limits  of  the  dead  and  living  world, 

Kever  to  be  reclaimed.” 


Shelley. 
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VALAIS, 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  RHONE. 

“ Xow,  where  the  swift  Ehone  cleaves  his  way  between 
Heights  wliich  appear  as  lovers  avIio  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 

That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted.” 

CiiiLDE  Harold. 

If  the  traveller  wish  to  see  the  wildest  and  most  gigantic 
mountains  in  Switzerland,  and  at  the  same  time  the  largest  of 
its  valleys — if  he  wish  to  enjoy  the  soft  air  and  luxurious 
vegetation  of  Italy  at  the  same  time  that  he  beholds  the  most 
extensive  glaciers  and  the  most  wonderful  mountain  passes 
and  roads,  scenes  of  primitive  civilisation  and  desert-places  far 
remoA’ed  from  all  humanising  influences  and  never  trodden  by  a 
human  foot — let  him  wander  through  the  Canton  of  Valais,  for 
he  will  there  see  all  the  varied  forms  of  nature  developed  to 
the  utmost,  and  will  meet  with  contrasts  sharper  than  occur  in 
almost  any  other  region. 
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“ Yalaisj”  writes  Wolfgang  Menzel,  “ is  full  of  the  most  glaring  contrasts,  both  as  regards  its  climate  and 
the  national  characteristics  of  its  inhabitants.  There  yon  have  the  fervent  warmth  of  Italy  side  by  side  with 
the  eternal  frost  of  the  polar  regions ; yon  look  np  from  the  midst  of  beantifnl  fertile  valleys,  and  your 
eye  rests  upon  numb,  menacing,  clond-enveloped  mountains,  round  whose  awful  peaks  the  lummcrgeicr 
circles,  as  he  watches  for  his  prey ; you  find  the  ardent  vine  and  the  Oriental  peach  growing  side  by  side 
with  miserable  firs  and  larches,  and  you  may  even  find  all  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  prevailing  at  once 
within  the  limits  of  a single  parish.  The  ruined  castles  and  mountains  possess  a magic  charm  from  the  fact 
of  their  being  associated  with  a grand  but  terrible  period  of  Mediaeval  history.  The  canton  is  inhabited  by 
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two  distinct  races,  though  it  is  all  contained  in  one  large  valley,  and  is  watered  by  the  same  river ; and 
while,  in  the  eastern  and  more  mountainous  part,  speech,  manners,  and  customs  have  preserved  their 
German  vigour  and  purity,  in  the  west,  where  the  land  is  flatter,  the  people  are  much  afilicted  with 
cretinism,  and  speak  a corrupt  French  dialect.” 

Yes,  Yalais  is  truly  a wonder-land;  but  it  has  had  to  wait  some  time  for  its  Columbus,  and  has  only 
lately  been  admitted  to  a place  in  the  programme  of  the  Alpine  tourist.  Monte  Eosa  and  the  dome  of  the 
Mischabel,  mountains  which  rear  their  heads  to  some  fifteen  thousand  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the 
£ea,  and  cast  even  the  Finsteraarhorn  and  Jungfrau  into  the  shade;  the  Lyskamm,  Matterhorn  or  Mont 
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Cervin,  'Weissliorn,  Dent  Blanche,  Grand  Combin,  Les  Jiimeaux,  or  Castor  and  Pollux,  all  of  which  attain 
a height  of  more  than  thirteen  thousand  feet;  and  the  Dent  d’Herens,  Alphuhel,  Breithorn,  and  Grand 
Cornier,  which  are  more  than  twelve  thousand  feet  high — these,  whose  names  are  so  familiar  to  us,  are 
all  to  be  found  in  Valais.  Among  these  mountains  lie  the  largest  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  namely,  the  Gorner 
and  Aletsch  glaciers,  with  which  more  than  a hundred  others  are  associated.  The  principal  elements, 
indeed,  which  go  to  make  up  the  Canton  of  Valais  are  rock,  snow,  and  glaciers ; and,  as  these  occupy 
nearly  nine-tenths  of  its  area,  there  is  but  little  space  left  for  the  population  or  for  the  cultivation  of  corn 
and  wine ; and  as,  in  addition  to  this,  one  is  constantly  meeting  with  traces  of  the  havoc  wrought  by 
the  elements,  one  is  apt  to  go  away  with  the  impression  that  the  whole  canton  is  more  or  less  like  a 
desert. 

Valais  is,  indeed,  very  thinly  populated,  and  such  inhabitants  as  it  has  have  naturally  congregated 
along  its  main  artery,  the  Ehone,  near  which  runs  the  only  good  road  it  has  been  possible  to  construct. 
This  river  has  shown  itself  a very  faithless  friend  throughout  its  whole  career  for  centuries  past ; it  has 
committed  the  wildest  ravages,  flooding  the  flelds  and  villages  of  Upper  Valais,  and  destroying  human 
habitations  and  human  lives  by  the  thousand.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  especially  if  one 
knows  something  of  the  history  or  town  chronicles  of  Valais,  that  the  whole  canton  should  look  uncared 
for  and  dreary,  or  that  its  people,  in  spite  of  their  gentleness  and  good  temper  — • in  spite,  too,  of 
their  ardent  love  of  liberty  and  their  ancient  heroism — should  almost  universally  bear  the  stamp  of  neglect 
on  their  faces ; at  least,  there  is  an  essential  ditfercnce  between  them  and  the  Bernese,  Italians,  and 
Vaudois,  their  nearest  ncighbom’S  in  the  north,  south,  and  west  respectively.  They  lead  very  isolated 
lives,  and  are  quite  cut  off  from  the  outer  world  ; for,  though  their  land  is  intersected  by  numerous  famous 
roads,  these  serve  only  as  means  of  commimication  between  the  lands  to  the  north  and  south,  and,  by 
facilitating  the  passage  of  troops,  have  frequently  done  Valais  more  harm  than  good.  Certainly  they  have 
not  been  the  means  of  introducing  any  improvements  into  the  country.  Yet  these  great  carriage  roads 
which  climb  the  steep  sides  of  the  Alps  are  very  magnifleent  works,  and  those  who  have  travelled  along 
the  cloud-enveloped  Simplon  will  hardly  be  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  the  lowest  of  the  Valais  Al23ine 
passes.  There  is  a grand  sound,  too,  about  the  name  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard ; but  the  most  remarkable 
and  the  most  daring  of  all  the  passes  is  that  of  Mont  Cervin,  or  the  Matterjoch,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  elevated  mountain  passes  in  Switzerland.  It  was  crossed  in  the  eighth  century  by  the  Bishop  of 
Sitten,  whose  chapel  once  stood  on  its  summit,  and  in  honour  of  him  it  is  also  called  the  pass  of 
St.  Theodule.  The  other  “ bridges  of  cloud,”  across  which  the  mule  pursues  his  misty  way,  are  well 
known  to  the  summer  tourist.  Who  is  there,  for  instance,  who  does  not  know  the  labour  and  peril  of 
crossing  the  Gries  and  Grimsel  by  way  of  the  Ehone  glacier,  and  who  has  not  passed  by  Kandergrund  uj) 
to  the  Gemmi  and  down  again  to  Leuk  ? Who  is  there  who  does  not  know  the  Sanetsch  and  Eawyl,  and 
the  Col  de  Balme  above  Chamounix  ? In  spite,  therefore,  of  its  being  imbedded  among  the  highest  Alps, 
and  thus  severed  from  the  world,  Valais  really  lies  open  on  all  sides,  and  if  it  had  to  be  held  against  an 
enemy,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  a guard  at  each  one  of  its  many  passes.  These  latter  play  the  chief 
part  in  the  history  of  the  canton,  the  possession  of  which  has  always  been  much  coveted  by  crowned  heads, 
not  for  its  magnificent  Alpine  scenery,  which  they  cared  not  a rush  for,  nor  for  its  products,  which  might 
be  had  elsewhere  with  less  trouble,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  natural  fortifications,  which  have  been  used 
against  the  north  and  the  south  by  turns. 
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The  Eomans  easily  made  their  way  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  its  western  portal ; nor  was  there  any 
need  to  ask  them  twice  to  come  and  help  to  settle  the  disputes  raging  between  the  Seduni,  Yiberi,  Veragri, 
Nantuati,  and  other  ancient  tribes  then  -settled  in  the  valley.  Octodurum,  the  modern  Martigny  or 
Martinach,  fell  into  their  power,  and  Koman  castles  sprang  up  by  the  side  of  the  Dranse  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ehone,  one  of  which,  the  picturesque  Castle  of  Valeria,  in  Sion,  has  survived  to  the  present 
time,  and,  as  many  persons  maintain,  bears  the  name  of  a Eoman  general,  Valerius.  Many  other  names  in 
Valais  are  of  Latin  origin,  however,  for  the  Keltic  language  was  very  soon  superseded  by  the  Eoman. 
Champlain,  Prafalcon,  Gampel,  Eifig,  Verdan,  Chandolin  are  said  to  have  been  anciently  Imown  as  Campus 
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Planus,  Pratum  Falconis,  Campus,  Bivium,  Verdunum,  and  Campus  Dolii  respectively;  and,  besides  these, 
there  are  many  others  of  like  derivation.  Valais  itself  was  called  Vallis  Pennina  under  the  Eomans, 
and  is  even  now  very  much  what  it  was  when  the  invaders  entered  by  the  gate  of  Octodurum  and  made 
their  way  up  the  Ehone.  The  valley  runs  north-east  and  south-west,  and  is  three  days’  journey  or  about 
sixty  miles  in  length,  and  here  and  there  as  much  as  three  miles  in  width.  Through  this  valley  flows  the 
river  Ehone — the  Ehodanus  of  the  Eomans — from  its  source  at  the  foot  of  the  Maienwand,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  St.  Gotthard.  Close  to  its  right  bank  rise  the  precipitous  Bernese  Alps,  while  the  Pennine  Alps 
follow  its  course  on  the  left,  but  at  a greater  distance.  At  St.  Maurice,  on  the  lower  Ehone,  these  mountain 
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chains  approach  so  close  together  that  there  is  but  a narrow  passage  left  for  the  river  between  the  Dent  de 
Morcles  and  the  Dent  du  Midi ; and,  in  former  times,  this  being  the  only  easy  entrance  into  Yalais,  it  was 
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closed  every  evening  by  two  strong  gates  placed  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  river.  It  is  to  this  circum- 
stance that  Kogers  alludes  in  his  well-known  lines  : — 

“ Journej’ing  upward  by  the  Rhone, 

That  there  came  down  a torrent  from  the  Alps, 

I entered  where  a key  unlocks  a kingdom  : 

The  mountains  closing,  and  the  road,  the  river. 

Rilling  the  narrow  space.” 
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The  rivulets  and  glacier- streams  which  flow  iuto  the  Ehone  on  all  sides  are  simply  innumerable. 
A large  body  of  water  flows  into  it  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Finsteraarhorn  and  the  St.  Gotthard ; hut  it  is 
from  the  lateral  valleys  on  the  south  that  its  most  important  affluents  are  derived,  and  among  these  are  the 
Visp,  the  Turtmannhach,  which  falls  from  the  Weisshorn,  the  Vesonce,  Borgne,  Prinze,  Dranse,  Yiege,  and 
Trient.  These  waters,  whose  career  is  for  the  most  part  a short  one,  descend  from  precipitous  heights,  and 
are  often  suddenly  swelled  by  the  storms  which  rage  among  the  mountains,  so  that,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  do  not  always  confine  themselves  within  their  proper  channels.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  land  more 
exposed  to  frequent  and  sudden  inundations  than  the  valley  of  the  Ehone,  and  in  summer  the  flooded 
districts  are  converted  into  poisonous  swamps.  But  there  are  other  perils  to  which  the  land  is  exposed  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Frosts  in  April  and  May  frequently  blast  the  hopes  alike  of  the  vine-dresser  and 
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husbandman.  There  is  no  end  to  the  tempests  and  hail-storms,  and  not  a winter  passes  without  immense 
havoc  and  great  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  descent  of  avalanches  ; while,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the 
imfortunate  canton  is  visited  by  oft-repeated  earthquakes,  of  which  there  have  been  more  than  thirty  in  the 
course  of  the  last  three  hundred  years.  The  terrible  one  which  occurred  in  1855  is  still  fresh  in  every- 
body’s mind.  But  if  Xature  wounds  she  can  also  heal ; and,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  her  wild  vagaries, 
she  has  endowed  this  land  of  terrors  with  all  the  charms  of  a southern  climate.  To  the  north  she  has 
placed  an  insurmountable  barrier,  which  effectually  keeps  out  the  wind  from  that  quarter,  and  she  allows 
only  the  soft  winds  from  the  south,  east,  and  west  to  enter  the  valley.  The  sun  shines  upon  its  walls  from 
early  morning  till  evening,  and,  wherever  there  is  sufflcient  depth  of  soil,  there  the  vegetation  is  richly  and 
abundantly  luxurious. 

The  flora  of  Yalais  includes  that  of  nearly  all  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  comprises  plants  belonging 
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to  Spitzbcrgen  as  well  as  those  of  the  most  southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  botanist  knows  well  what 
grand  treasures  await  him  in  these  valleys  and  on  these  mountains ; but  those  who  desire  to  exercise  their 
scientific  knowledge  upon  splendid  fruits  as  well  as  leaves  and  flowers  will  find  reason  to  be  equally  well 
satisfied.  Besides  excellent  pears,  apples,  plums,  and  nuts,  the  neighbourhood  of  Siders  and  Sitten  will 
also  afford  them  almonds,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  good  chestnuts ; nor  need  they  be  astonished  if  they  also 
meet  here  and  there  with  a native  of  the  south,  such  as  an  agave  or  cactus.  The  tuneful  hum  of  the 
cicada,  a creature  which  loves  the  warmth  and  sunshine  of  an  Italian  summer,  is  heard  round  about,  and 
valuable  healing  springs  flow  forth  on  all  sides.  But  the  vine  is  perhaps  the  most  highly  prized  of 
all  the  possessions  of  the  canton.  It  climbs  about  wherever  it  can  find  a footing,  even  up  the  high  cliffs 
to  a height  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet ; and  the  vine-dresser,  who  trains  it  along  narrow  terraces  and 
abrupt  projections,  has  to  go  about  his  work  with  great  caution,  being  exposed  as  he  is  to  all  the  dangers 
which  beset  those  who  collect  the  wild  grass.  At  Stalden,  a picturesque  village  lying  in  a rocky  valley, 
where  the  Visp  divides  into  two  branches,  the  traveller  will  be  astonished  by  the  beauty  of  the  trellised 
vines  which  grow  along  the  road- side,  and  by  the  old  vine  which  grows  round  the  village  well.  One  of 
the  vineyards  here  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  situated  at  a greater  elevation  than  any  other  in 
Switzerland.  But  the  proper  wine  district,  that  which  produces  something  which  does  more  than  “ look 
like  wine,”  is  that  which  lies  between  Siders,  Sitten,  and  Ardon. 

Who  does  not  know  the  golden  champagne  of  Ardon,  the  Malvoisier  and  Ballioz  of  Siders  and  Yetroz, 
the  Arvin  and  Ilumagne  or  Salin  of  Sion,  and  Martigny’s  de  la  Margne  and  Coquembin  ? It  is  said  that 
in  former  times  the  vine  was  much  more  extensively  cultivated  than  it  is  now,  and  many  of  the  popular 
sayings  of  the  canton  seem  to  refer  to  this  fact.  Tschudi  tells  a tale  of  an  old  man,  Peter  zur  Miihle, 
belonging  to  Aussenberg,  near  Earon,  who  used  to  declare,  fifty  years  ago,  that  when  he  was  a shepherd  he 
had  found  ancient  vine-stocks  on  the  Wiwamhorn,  near  the  Aletsch  glacier.  St.  Theodule,  the  principal 
saint  of  Valais,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  was  much  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  is  still  commemorated  in  popular  songs ; and  in  the  Valais  breviary  there  is  a short  petition 
addressed  to  him  entreating  his  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the  vineyards. 

Eousseau,  in  his  “ Nouvelle  Ileloi'se,”  while  speaking  of  the  large-hearted  hospitality  of  the  people  of 
Valais,  takes  the  opportunity  of  also  mentioning  their  great  drinking  powers.  “ It  was,”  says  he,  “hardly 
possible  to  keep  within  bounds  when  in  the  company  of  such  inveterate  tipplers — when,  too,  the  wines  of 
the  country  are  so  fiery,  and  no  water  is  ever  to  be  seen  on  the  table.  How  could  I make  up  my  mind  to 
offend  such  good  people  by  playing  the  part  of  the  only  wise  man  among  them  ? I therefore  drank  myself 
tipsy  out  of  gratitude ; and,  as  I could  not  make  my  purse  pay  the  score,  I made  my  brains  do  it  instead!” 

Everywhere  in  Valais  Eousseau’s  hosts  declined  money,  and  even  felt  hurt  at  its  being  offered,  so  that, 
throughout  his  whole  journey,  he  had  no  occasion  to  spend  a single  crown-piece.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
he  must  have  travelled  under  a more  lucky  star  than  did  his  contemporary  Saussure,  who  writes  thus  of 
his  arrival  in  Zermatt : “We  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  a house  where  they  would  take  us  in ; 
and  the  cure,  who  sometimes  lodges  travellers,  sent  us  word  that  he  would  not  sell  us  anything.” 
Saussure  found  himself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  violent  measures  at  last  before  he  could  induce  even  a 
peasant  to  give  him  a lodging  for  the  night.  Those  who  followed  in  his  track  thirty  years  later  found 
very  decent,  clean,  and  comfortable  quarters  at  the  parsonage;  but  in  1839  travellers,  instead  of  being 
received  here,  were  conducted  to  Dr.  Laufer,  who  had  enlarged  and  arranged  his  house  expressly  with  a 
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view  to  the  accommodation  of  respectable  wayfarers.  Subsequently,  the  large  and  good  hotel  known  as 
Seiler’s,  and  other  inns,  were  developed  out  of  this  original  establishment.  Matters  went  elsewhere  as 
they  had  done  in  Zermatt,  and  accordingly  we  may  set  forth  on  our  journey  through  Valais  quite  free 
from  any  apprehension  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  spend  the  night  in  the  open  air,  or  have  to  obtain  a 
lodging  by  force.  We  will  begin  faiidy  by  starting  from  St.  Maurice,  at  the  western  end  of  the  valley. 
Any  one  who  comes  hither  from  Villeneuve,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ehone,  will  be  disappointed  in  his 
expectations  of  beautiful  scenery  by  the  flat  marshy  district  of  the  Grand  Marais,  which  forms  the  entrance 
into  the  valley  of  the  Ehone,  and  is  notorious  for  its  evil  odours,  bushy  shrubs,  and  harsh,  scanty  herbage. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  about  Youvry  and  Vionnaz  there  should  be  lingering  traditions  of  ancient  dragons,  for 
these  no  doubt  represent  the  poisonous  exhalations  that  proceed  from  the  morasses.  The  “ Yuivra  ” was  a 
monstrous  dragon  with  fiery  wings,  which  wore  a crown  of  diamonds,  and  it  was  finally  disposed  of  by  a 
native  of  the  place,  wdiich  it  favoured  with  its  unwelcome  presence.  This  man  is  mentioned  in  the 
chronicle  as  Sulpy  Eeymond,  and  the  year  1350  is  given  as  that  in  which  he  destroyed  the  monster  with 
his  arrows.  The  vine-dressers  of  Youvry,  however,  know  a better  version  of  the  story,  and  according  to 
them  Eeymond  first  enticed  the  beast  to  a cask,  spiked  all  over  outside  with  nails,  then  himself  took  refuge 
within  it,  and  when  the  dragon  wound  himself  round  the  cask  to  try  and  crush  it,  the  nails  ran  deep  into  his 
body,  and  so  put  an  end  to  him.  The  people  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Yionnaz  also  have  a marsh,  so  of 
course  they  must  also  have  a dragon  and  a hero.  Their  dragon  lived  in  the  jagged-looking  mountain  of 
Inseny,  near  the  village,  and  the  knight  who  was  their  dragon-slayer  was  named  Finam  Mario.  He  made 
very  little  fuss  about  the  matter,  and  simply  shattered  the  dragon’s  head  with  a stone.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  dragon  still  lives,  and  has  developed  seven  heads.  His  name  is  the  Ehone,  and  he  crawls 
along  through  the  low  country,  bringing  destruction  in  his  train.  Nor  would  one  stone  or  many  be 
enough  to  crush  his  head.  In  fact,  as  many  would  be  required  as  would  suffice  to  build  a respectable 
embankment. 

In  Bex — wffiich,  however,  is  in  the  Canton  of  Yaud — things  begin  to  look  better,  and  the  guests  who 
flock  hither  for  the  sake  of  the  baths  will  find  many  a lovely  bit  of  scenery  in  the  vicinity.  Next  to  Bex, 
on  the  opposite  or  left  side  of  the  river,  in  Yalais,  lies  the  large  village  of  Monthey,  which  almost  deserves 
to  be  called  a little  town.  Persons  visiting  it  from  Bex  will  get  into  the  ferry-boat  at  Massonger,  which  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Avancon  with  the  Ehone.  Massonger,  too,  with  its  old  church  standing  on  a 
wooded  mountain  slope  immediately  above  the  river,  possesses  many  attractions  for  the  landscape-artist ; 
but  this  is  still  more  the  case  with  Monthey,  a place  higher  up  the  valley,  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yal 
d’llliez,  which  runs  north  and  south  among  the  mountains,  and  is  watered  by  the  Yiege,  the  last  tributary 
which  the  Ehone  receives  from  the  left  side  of  the  valley.  Monthey  is  especially  interesting  to  the 
geologist  from  its  erratic  blocks,  which  Charpentier  calls  the  most  remarkable,  the  most  important,  and  the 
most  instructive  of  any  in  the  Alps.  They  were,  in  fact,  deposited  by  the  great  terminal  moraine  of  the  Yal 
d’llliez  glacier  in  former  days,  and  any  tourist  who  wishes  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  carrying  powmr  of  a 
glacier  had  better  mount  to  the  top  of  a certain  gigantic  block  which  he  will  see  from  a considerable 
distance,  surmounted  by  a pavilion.  Thence  he  will  also  gain  a splendid  view  of  the  Yaudois  Alps.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  none  but  visitors  to  the  baths  of  Bex  come  hither,  and  they  find  the  whole  district, 
as  far  as  St.  Maurice,  apparently  laid  out  with  a special  view  to  walking  tours.  There  are  hundreds  of  paths 
through  the  green  mazy  woods  of  chestnuts,  which  seem  here  to  have  found  their  veritable  home,  while  a 
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number  of  little  villages,  scattered  about  here  and  there  in  shady,  sheltered  nooks,  afford  pleasant  oppor- 
tunities for  rest  and  refreshment. 

Passing  by  the  lovely  hamlet  of  Chouex,  we  come  to  St.  Moritz  (or  St.  Maurice),  which  has  entrenched 
itself  in  a position  of  much  natural  strength  between  the  cliff  and  the  river,  whence  its  castle  dominates 
both  the  bridge  and  the  road  which  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehone  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and 
Savoy.  The  scene  here  is  familiar  to  every  one,  and  possesses  many  peculiar  features.  There  is  the 
boisterous  river,  which  is  here  confined  between  steep 
cliffs,  and  spanned  by  a bold-looking  bridge ; then  the 
dark  castle,  which  towers  aloft  like  a petrified  Leonidas, 
and  guards  the  defile  of  the  Valais  Thermopylse;  the 
weird,  gloomy  old  town,  which  already  reminds  one  of 
Italy,  and  is  decidedly  unlovely,  in  spite  of  a few  fine 
houses ; the  wildly  romantic  mouth  of  the  valley ; the 
flashing  threads  of  water  which  cling  to  the  face  of  the 
cliffs;  and,  finally,  there  are  the  various  bastions  and 
the  little  Church  of  Notre-Dame  du  Seex. 

St.  Moritz  is  a place  of  great  historical  interest. 

Anciently  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Nantuati,  it  was 
called  Tarnada  when  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Eomans,  then  changed  its  name  to  Agaunum,  and 
afterwards  to  Panum  St.  Mauritii,  which  last  name  has 
clung  to  it  to  the  present  day.  St.  Maurice  was  the 
commander  of  the  Theban  Legion  under  the  Emperors 
Diocletian  and  Maximin.  “ St.  Maurice  and  his  com- 
panions,” as  they  are  called  in  the  martyrologies,  were 
converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  felt  themselves  bound 
to  refuse  obedience  when  their  general  called  upon  them 
either  to  fight  against  Christians,  or  to  assist  at  some 
sacrifices  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  Penninus,  as  a thanlisgiving  for  the 
successful  passage  of  the  army  across  the  Alps.  Maximin, 
finding  himself  unable  by  repeated  decimation  to  coerce 
them  into  obedience,  finally  caused  the  legion  to  be  sur- 
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rounded  and  cut  to  pieces,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 

of  military  discipline.  This  was  in  the  year  302 ; but  the  names  and  the  burial-place  of  the  martyrs  were 
held  sacred  by  the  Christian  Church,  and  their  bones,  after  lying  for  a long  time  in  the  catacombs,  were 
removed  in  517  by  Sigismund,  the  pious  King  of  Burgundy,  to  the  convent  he  had  himself  founded. 
Here  they  remained  and  were  venerated  as  most  precious  relics,  and  the  name  of  St.  Maurice  was 
given  to  the  town  surrounding  the  convent.  Looking  at  the  present  gloomy  buildings,  one  is  apt 
to  forget  that  in  former  days  the  site  was  occupied  by  the  wealthiest  convent  on  this  side  the  Alps, 
and  that  it  afforded  accommodation  for  five  hundred  monks  who  lived  like  princes.  The  convent  of 
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St.  Moritz  has,  indeed,  suffered  in  an  imusnal  degree  from  conflagrations,  and  though  the  tower,  built  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  still  survives,  all  the  other  buildings  are  of  later  date.  Up  to  the  year  1700  as 
many  as  nine  fires  had  been  chronicled— tw-o  of  them  being  caused  by  the  Saracens — and  in  all  these  the 
town  was  burnt  nearly  to  the  ground.  Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  there  are  still  some  few  things 
in  the  place  which  are  worth  seeing ; but  among  them  cannot  be  reckoned  the  faces  of  the  inhabitants. 
Among  the  upper  classes,  indeed,  one  often  sees  strongly  marked  peculiar  features  of  an  almost  Italian 
cast ; but  the  common  people  look  utterly  toil-worn  and  wretched,  and  the  stamp  of  misery  is  impressed 
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more  distinctly  still  on  the  faces  of  the  unhappy  cretins,  of  whom  there  are  many,  especially  at  Martigny, 
Branson,  and  Fully.  The  French  seem  to  have  thought  they  could  clear  the  country  of  these  poor 
misshapen  creatures,  and  in  the  invasion  of  1798  they  massacred  a hundred  and  fifty  of  them  by  way  of 
benefiting  the  human  race. 

The  cause  of  this  grievous  deformity  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  as  yet  our  sympathy 
must  take  the  place  of  more  substantial  assistance.  Lower  Valais  suffers  especially  under  this  terrible 
scourge  ; and  unhappily,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  is  not  the  only  misery  which  Nature  has  inflicted 
upon  the  unfortunate  canton.  All  things  considered,  therefore,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  poor  Yalaisan 
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should  at  last  leave  the  valley  of  the  Ehone  altogether,  hoping  that,  in  some  other  part  of  the  world,  he 
may  be  able  to  continue  the  struggle  of  existence  with  better  success.  There  is,  in  fact,  a great  deal  of 
emigration,  for  no  one  likes  to  sec  floods,  avalanches,  torrents  of  mud,  and  falling  mountains  threatening  year 
after  year  the  tiny  vineyard  or  small  bit  of  meadow  or  arable  land  which  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  peasant’s 
scanty  property,  and  has  had  so  much  weary  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  The  descent  of  the  glacier  of 
Getroz  has  more  than  once  interrupted  the  course  of  the  river  Dranse,  whose  waters,  being  deprived  of 
their  natural  outlet,  formed  a lake  high  up  the  valley,  and  suddenly  burst  their  bounds  in  1595,  and  again 
in  1818.  The  accounts  of  the  ruin  and  misery  caused  by  these  terrible  inundations  are  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  poor  Valaisan,  in  spite  of  his  strong  attachment  to  his  home,  usually  ends  by 
taking  up  his  staff  and  setting  forth  on  his  travels.  Notwithstanding  the  many  beautiful  forms  under 
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which  it  challenges  our  admiration,  -water  is  the  ruin  of  the  Canton  of  Yalais.  One-fourth  the  quantity 
Avould  keep  the  soil  quite  moist  enough  for  the  crops. 

Continuing  our  way  up  the  Ehone  from  St.  Moritz,  past  Evionnaz,  the  ancient  Epaona,  we  next  come  to 
the  little  villages  of  Ealme  and  Mievillc,  and  the  famous  Eall  of  the  Sallena,  or  Cascade  de  la  Sallenche, 
which  the  shepherds  call  by  another  and  less  reflned  name.  This  waterfall,  which  is  fed  by  the  glacier  of 
the  Dent  du  Midi,  flings  itself  down  the  high  black  cliffs  in  a broad  and  mighty  mass  of  silvery  whiteness, 
and  scatters  its  sj)ray  abroad  as  far  as  the  high  road.  In  former  times  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
waterfalls ; but  it  has  been  spoilt  by  an  unfortunate  attempt  to  improve  it  into  an  imitation  of  the 
Giessbach.  The  idea  was  to  arrange  matters  so  that  visitors  might  see  and  admire  the  waterfiill  from 
above,  and  from  below,  and  in  the  middle — with  a view,  of  course,  to  making  money  by  the  exhibition — 
and  the  result  was  the  ruin  of  the  cascade.  It  is  still  seen  to  greatest  advantage  from  below,  either  when 
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it  is  spanned  by  the  broad  arch  of  the  rainbow  or  when  it  is  illuminated  by  the  moon,  for  under  these 
circumstances  its  modern  wounds  appear  to  be  healed.  Grander  and  more  mysterious  than  the  Cascade  de 
la  Sallenche,  however,  is  the  ravine  of  the  Trient,  or  Gorge  du  Trient — and  here,  too,  a toll  is  demanded. 
Those  who  are  endowed  with  lively  imaginations  may  fancy,  as  they  pay  their  entrance-fee,  that  they  are 
disembodied  spirits  paying  the  obolus  demanded  by  gloomy  Charon  for  ferrying  them  across  the  Styx. 
The  Stygian  waters  which  rush  through  this  gorge  come  from  a great  distance,  namely,  from  the  glaciers 
of  the  Aiguilles  Eouges  and  Buet,  from  the  Tour  Sali^re  and  the  Euan,  as  well  as  from  the  Trient  glacier. 
Below  the  Tete  Noire  they  unite  to  form  the  river  Trient,  whose  bed  from  this  point  contracts  more  and 
more  until  from  being  a ravine  it  becomes  a mere  chasm  in  the  rock.  Next  to  the  Eh  one  this  chasm  is 
the  object  of  the  greatest  interest  and  curiosity.  By  means  of  a wooden  gallery — which,  like  the  one  at 
Bfiiffers,  has  lately  been  made  perfectly  safe  and  strong — the  traveller  penetrates  into  the  secret  recesses  of 
Mother  Earth,  and  hears  her  heart’s  blood  coursing  through  her  veins  in  a way  that  makes  him  shudder. 
How  many  thousand  years  has  the  water  here  been  washing,  and  boiling,  and  raging,  and  struggling,  and 
grinding  away  at  the  sand  and  pebbles  to  make  this  bed  for  itself?  The  story  which  it  tells  here  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  between  the  two  steep  cliffs  which  shut  it  in,  is  the  life-story  of  a Titan.  What  it 
whispers  mysteriously  yonder  in  the  great  vault,  round  whose  walls  it  slowly  creeps  and  sobs,  is  a very  old 
sad  story  of  the  time  when  the  poor  raftsmen  toiled  here  between  life  and  death  for  their  scanty  day’s  wages. 
Eambert  listened  to  the  story  with  fear  in  his  soul,  and  then  when  he  came  out  again  he  repeated  it,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  the  people  who  dwell  always  in  warmth  and  sunshine.  His  book  is  called  “ The  Eafts- 
men  of  the  Eavine  of  Trient.” 

One  looks  rather  longingly  at  the  glimmer  of  light  which  comes  in  from  the  top ; but  after  a while  the 
ravine  widens,  and  a few  trees  and  some  bushes  and  underwood  are  seen  clinging  to  the  grey  rock,  and 
looking  nervously  down  into  the  depths  below.  The  ravine  of  the  Trient  is  grander  than  that  of  the 
Tamina.  On  emerging  into  the  daylight  we  hasten  onwards  in  the  dii-ection  of  Martigny,  and  find  no 
dearth  of  travelling  companions,  either  on  the  road  or  in  the  excellent  Hotel  du  Cygne  and  the  other  inns, 
which  are  the  last  places  for  rest  and  refreshment  before  the  road  divides.  As  soon  as  we  reach  the  valley 
of  Martigny,  we  begin  to  hear  the  alluring  voice  of  the  siren  of  Ital}' ; for  people  are  all  asking  one 
another,  “Do  you  know  the  mountain?” — moaning  thereby  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  with  the  sign-post 
pointing  down  towards  Aosta.  But  then,  too,  Martigny  is  overlooked  by  the  Tete  Noire  and  the  Col  de 
Balme,  both  of  which  seem  to  beckon  us  towards  the  valley  of  Chamounix  to  prepare  for  excursions  among 
the  mountains ; and  then,  again,  from  Martigny  we  may  go  up  the  valley  of  the  Ehone  till  we  come  to 
Brieg,  whence  the  beautiful  road  over  the  Simplon  will  take  us  down  into  Italy. 

Martinach — or,  if  the  reader  prefers  the  sound  of  the  French  name,  Martigny- — is  historically  famous ; 
but  this  has  not  been  of  much  advantage  to  it,  and,  in  fact,  the  fate  of  the  town  has  been  like  that  of  many 
a noble  old  family,  whose  remote  descendants  have  had  but  a miserable  sort  of  existence.  It  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Octodurum,  or  Eoman  colony  of  Yicus  Vcragrorum — the  same  which  claims  as  her 
founder  Sergius  Galba,  who  built  a castle  to  the  west  of  the  Dranse,  and  was  sent  by  Cmsar  to  subdue  all  the 
native  races  in  this  part.  Many  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  violence  ensued,  nor  did  the  general  state  of  things 
improve  much  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  when  King  Theodoric  II.  founded  a convent 
here,  and  placed  it  under  the  protection  of  St.  Martin.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  Martigny  is  said  to  derive 
its  name  not  from  the  saint,  but  from  Marteau,  a blacksmith  who  must  have  held  a position  of  great 
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importance,  and  have  been  looked  upon  as  exactly  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  in  a neighbourhood 
where  both  men  and  animals  need  he  well  shod,  if  they  are  to  attempt  the  long  and  trying  roads  which 
branch  out  hence  in  various  directions. 

What  a number  of  knights  and  travellers,  kings,  bishops,  and  grandees  have  passed  through  the  upper 
and  lower  town  in  bygone  days  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  Pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard ! This  famous 
pass  has  been  so  intimately  associated  with  the  history  of  Europe,  that  any  one  who  feels  inclined  to  write 
a monograph  on  the  subject  will  find  materials  enough  to  fill  several  volumes.  The  Great  St.  Bernard 
rears  its  head  aloft  among  the  clouds, like  some  ancient  monument — not,  indeed,  that  it  is  distinguished  for 
its  beauty  any  more  than  are  the  pyramids ; but  it  possesses  considerable  interest  because  upon  its  walls 
one  may  read  the  fate  of  many  nations,  and  upon  the  stones  by  the  wayside  one  may  still  trace  their 
footprints.  What  a number  of  shadowy  forms  seem  to  move  on  along  the  road  before  us ! First  there  are 
the  Eoman  priests,  whose  duty  it  was  to  minister  to  Jupiter  Penninus  in  his  temple  on  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  near  which  a castle  was  built  and  garrisoned  with  veteran  soldiers,  for  the  protection  not  only  of 
the  temple,  but  also  of  the  road.  To  the  priests  succeed  Charles  the  Great,  Henry  IV.,  and  many,  many 
others,  until  we  come  to  those  world-renouncing  monks  who,  about  the  year  1800,  were  guarded  by  a body 
of  Frenchmen,  just  as  the  priests  of  Jupiter  had  been  by  the  warriors  of  Eome.  The  name  of  Aosta — a 
place  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  pass — reminds  us  of  the  famous  emperor  after  whom  it  was  formerly  called 
Augusta  Prsetoria. 

Summus  Penninus  was  the  name  given  to  the  mountain  on  whose  summit  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  Jupiter  Penninus.  He  was  the  tutelary  genius  of  travellers,  and,  after  a successful  passage  across 
the  mountain,  people  used  to  show  their  gratitude  by  hanging  votive  tablets  in  his  temple.  A moun- 
tain was  naturally  a more  terrible  and  awful  object  to  the  Eomans  than  it  was  to  those  northern  races 
who  were  accustomed  to  live  in  a land  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  was  below  freezing  point, 
where  for  a hundred  days  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  all  things  appeared  enveloped  in  a thick 
grey  fog,  and  where  the  snow  generally  lay  for  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  in  many  places  reached 
a depth  of  forty  feet.  Whether  the  priests  of  those  days  exhibited  such  love  towards  men  as  those  do 
who  have  succeeded  them  is  very  doubtful.  Theodosius  drove  them  away  summarily,  and  destroyed  the 
temple  and  statue  of  Jupiter.  But  the  old  superstition  still  lingered,  and  the  name  of  Mont  Jou,  given  by 
the  common  people  to  the  Great  St.  Bernard  by  way  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  Little  St.  Bernard, 
reminds  one  of  the  Mens  Jo  vis  of  the  Eomans.  The  site  of  the  temple  is  well-known  ; it  is  a little  plateau 
situated  at  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  pass,  not  far  from  the  Hospice,  and  is  covered  with  broken 
fragments  of  rock  and  wall,  among  which  are  to  be  found  many  ancient  remains,  and  to  this  day  it  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Plain  of  Jupiter. 

Franks,  Burgundians,  and  Longobardi  garrisoned  the  mountain  in  succession  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Eomans;  and  then,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  came  the  Normans,  and  they  too  established 
themselves  among  the  clouds.  To  them  succeeded  the  wild  Saracens,  who  brought  terror  and  destruction 
to  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood ; and,  when  they  had  been  driven  away,  it  was  still 
found  impossible  to  master  the  band  of  robbers  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  pass  and  held  it  against 
all  comers.  So  shamefully  did  they  behave  that  the  most  terrible  stories  were  told  of  tlieiii  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  no  one  any  longer  cared  to  travel  by  this  road.  They  had  thrown  up  earthworks 
the  whole  way  from  the  lake  to  the  mountain,  leaving  but  one  opening,  through  which  travellers  were 
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permitted  to  pass  only  on  the  payment  of  an  exorbitant  toll.  Conrad  II.,  Eudolph  III.,  and  Canute  the 
Great  had  full  opportunity  of  seeing  how  had  the  state  of  affairs  was  when  they  crossed  the  pass  together 
in  1026,  and  they  accordingly  determined  to  clear  the  mountain. 

The  building  of  the  house  of  refuge  is  ascribed  to  St.  Bernard  of  Menthon,  Archbishop  of  Aosta, 
Avho  hoped  to  put  a stop  both  to  the  plundering  and  to  the  horrible  and  superstitious  rites  which  were 
still  practised  there,  by  establishing  this  house  and  placing  in  it  a brotherhood  of  regular  canons,  who 
should  conduct  the  service  of  the  Christian  Church  strictly  according  to  the  prescribed  rule.  When  Pope 
Leo  IX.  crossed  the  mountain  he  found  the  new  institution  in  the  best  possible  order,  and  the  mountain, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  called  after  St.  Xicholas  of  Myra,  henceforth  bore  the  name  of  St.  Bernard, 
the  benefactor  of  mankind.  But  there  is  another  name  besides  St.  Bernard’s  which  is  also  intimately 
connected  with  the  mountain,  namely,  that  of  Xapoleon.  That  Hannibal  never  crossed  the  pass  is  now 
quite  an  established  fact,  but  Xapoleon  did  cross  it.  He  was  clever  enough  to  deceive  the  allied  Powers  ; 
and  the  assembling  of  his  troops  at  Lausanne  was  but  a feint  to  conceal  his  preparations  for  traversing  the 


Alps.  On  the  19th  of  May  he  arrived  at  Martigny,  and  then  the  question  was  how  to  convey  the  baggage 
and  war  material  over  the  still  snow-covered  mountain.  The  cannon  were  taken  to  pieces,  all  the  sledges  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  requisitioned,  and,  besides  these,  trunks  of  trees  and  barrows  wore  employed  as 
means  of  transport.  By  the  20th  of  May  the  Consul  was  across  the. pass.  The  people  who  dwell  in  the 
vicinity  declare  that  Xapoleon  promised  them  he  would  make  the  road  over  the  St.  Bernard  into  a carriage- 
road  like  that  of  the  Simplon.  At  present  carriages  from  Martigny  can  go  only  as  far  as  Cantine,  a little 
beyond  St.  Pierre,  while  on  the  Italian  side  they  can  go  only  from  Aosta  to  Etroubles.  The  intermediate 
part  of  the  road  is  a mere  bridle  way,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  pass,  at  a height  of  eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  stands  the  famous  Hospice,  one  of  the  most  exalted  human  habitations  in  Europe. 

People  who  disport  themselves  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  in  the  sunny  watering-places  down 
below,  wearing  their  lightest  summer  clothing  and  complaining  of  the  heat  of  the  valley,  or  perhaps  taking 
refuge  in  their  comfortable  hotel  at  the  first  breath  of  the  evening  breeze,  have  no  idea  of  the  wild  winter 
storms  which  are  raging  among  the  mountains  at  this  same  time,  nor  of  the  clouds  of  sharp  needle-like 
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snowflakes  wliicli  flutter  round  the  savage  cliffs,  blowing  in  the  face  of  the  half-frozen  traveller  and 
completely  hiding  his  path.  In  those  upper  regions  terrible  dangers  are  everywhere  lui-king ; and  those 
who  escape  death  at  the  hands  of  the  avalanche  and  treacherous  snowstorm  too  often  perish  from  hunger 
and  fatigue. 

Ilowevcr,  the  monks  and  their  servants  keep  constant  watch  over  the  lives  of  the  wayfarers,  and  are 
greatly  assisted  in  this  their  arduous  labour  of  love  by  the  faithful  St.  Bernard  dogs.  Tlie  little  band  of 
watchers  take  no  rest  night  or  day ; even  when  the  sun  is  shining  two  servants  are  constantly  pacing  to 
and  fro  on  the  look  out  for  travellers,  and  in  bad  weather  the  whole  establishment  turns  out  to  search  for 
those  who  have  lost  their  way  and  to  administer  restoratives  to  such  as  have  become  exhausted  and 
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unconscious  from  exposure  to  the  cold.  The  grave-looking  beautiful  building  of  dark  free-stone  which 
stands  in  the  midst  of  this  dreary  desert  is  deservedly  looked  upon  with  admiration,  as  are  also  all  its 
inhabitants,  both  men  and  animals,  who  have  renounced  the  sunshine  and  other  attractions  of  the  valley 
below ; and  it  is  -vvith  a feeling  of  reverence  that  one  enters  within  walls  so  sacred,  which  have  already 
extended  their  generous  hospitality  to  so  many  hundred  thousand  human  beings.  Unfortunately  th& 
genuine  old  breed  of  St.  Bernard  dogs  had  almost  if  not  altogether  died  out  at  one  time,  owing  to 
the  unusually  severe  weather  which  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1830,  when  both  packs,  male  and  female, 
were  taken  out  and  great  numbers  of  the  dogs  perished.  Lately,  however,  the  original  breed  has  been 
revived  at  Hollingen,  near  Bern,  and  has  been  re-introduced  in  this  and  other  hospices.  It  is  superfluous 
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to  do  more  than  mention  the  name  of  the  noble  “ Barry,”  the  most  famous  of  all  the  dogs.  His  praises 
are  in  every  man’s  month ; for  though  “ Barry  ” was  ‘‘  only  a dog,”  he  had  a very  human  heart,  and 
deserves  to  be  as  honourably  and  gratefully  remembered  as  Mrs.  Houstoun’s  “ Bruno.” 

“ Shrill  sounds  are  breaking  on  the  startled  ear, 

The  shriek  of  agony,  the  cry  of  fear. 

And  the  sad  tones  of  childhood  in  distress 
Are  echoing  through  the  snow-clad  wilderness. 

And  who  the  first  to  waken  to  the  sound. 

And  quickly  down  the  icy  path  to  bound. 

To  dare  the  storm  with  anxious  step  and  grave. 

The  first  to  answer  and  the  first  to  save  ? 

’Tis  he,  the  brave  old  dog,  who  many  a day 
Hath  saved  lost  wand’rers  in  that  dreary  way  ; 

And  now  with  head  close  crouched  along  the  ground. 

Is  watching  eagerly  each  coming  sound. 

Sudden  he  starts — the  cry  is  near ! 

' On,  gallant  Bruno ! know  no  fear ! 

On  ! for  that  cry  may  be  the  last. 

And  human  fife  is  ebbing  fast ! 

And  now  he  hurries  on  with  heaving  side. 

Dashing  the  snow  from  otf  his  shaggy  hide. 

He  nears  the  child,  he  hears  his  gasping  sighs, 

And,  with  a tender  care,  he  bears  away  the  prize.” 


Those  who  desire  to  reach  Italy  by  a less  difficult  road  than  that  over  the  St.  Bernard  had  better  proceed 
farther  up  Yalais  by  way  of  Sitten  until  they  come  to  Brieg,  and  so  reach  another  famons  pass — that  of 
Sempronius,  Cimpron,  or  Simplon — which  will  take  them  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Ehone,  and  through  a 
region  of  snow  and  ice  down  to  Domo  d’Ossola,  in  the  vale  of  the  Tosa,  whence  they  may  be  speedily 
conveyed  to  the  rosy  bowers  which  encircle  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

The  Simplon  road,  which  fills  one  with  unfeigned  admiration  for  the  man  who  conld  conceive  and  carry 
out  so  stupendous  a work,  is  far  more  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Goethe’s  “ Faust  ” than  the  reclaiming  of  a bit 
of  land  from  the  sea — and,  in  fact,  it  owes  its  existence  to  that  Faust  of  our  century,  iYapoleon  I., 
who  hewed — 

‘ ' A pathway  for  his  host  above  the  cloud, 

Guiding  their  footsteps  o'er  the  frost-work  crown 
Of  the  throned  Alps.” 

In  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  his  iron  will,  the  whole  colossal  work  was  executed  within  five  years — 
that  is,  between  1801  and  1806.  Before  this  time  it  had  been  dangerous,  and  often  impossible,  to  cross 
the  pass,  owing  to  the  wild  havoc  wrought  by  the  torrents,  which  are  nowhere  more  fierce  and  violent  in 
•character  than  they  are  here.  The  chronicles  say  that,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard 
by  the  French  troops,  a thousand  of  them  under  Bethencourt  attempted  to  cross  the  Simplon.  At  Isella, 
where  the  Italian  custom-house  is  now  situated,  they  were  brought  to  a halt  by  finding  that  a long  bridge 
had  been  shattered  to  pieces  by  avalanches.  The  upright  posts  on  which  the  planks  had  rested  had, 
however,  been  left  standing,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  boldly  proposed  to  try  and  get  across  from  one  to  the 
other.  lie  succeeded  in  reaching  the  other  side,  carrying  with  him  one  end  of  a rope,  which  was  then 
made  fast  across  the  gorge,  and  by  this  means  the  whole  body  of  troops,  with  the  general  at  their  head, 
managed  to  swing  themselves  over  into  Italy,  carrying  all  theii’  baggage  with  them. 
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As  early  as  1797  Napoleon  expressed  in  Milan  his  intention  of  constructing  a military  road  across  the 
Simplon,  and  in  1800  he  gave  orders  for  the  work  to  be  begun.  France  and  Italy  were  each  to  contribute  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  a month,  and  Valais  was  compelled  to  furnish  labourers.  By  the  25th  September, 
1805,  the  road  Avas  passable  for  carriages,  and  a hospice,  consisting  at  fii'st  but  of  one  story,  was  erected  for 
the  reception  of  travellers.  The  cost  of  the  whole  did  not  exceed  eighteen  million  francs,  and,  even  before 
it  Avas  completed,  a memorial  with  the  folloAving  inscription  had  been  put  up  to  the  neAAdy  crowned 
Emperor  by  the  neAV-fangled  and  “grateful  Ecpuhlic  of  Valais:” — 

“ Napoloone  Primo  ....  Eoipublicae  Valesiae  Eestauratori, 
semper  Optimo  ....  in  monte  Jovis  et  Sempronii 
semper  memorando.” 


By  means  of  two-and-tAventy  large  bridges  and  an  immense  number  of  small  ones,  the  traveller  is  conducted 

over  dizzy  chasms  and  Avater-courses.  When,  however,  the  cliffs 
and  avalanches  seem  to  become  too  menacing,  the  road  creeps  away 
into  one  of  the  numerous  casemate-like  galleries,  which  are  often 
several  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  sometimes  have  a torrent  of 
Avater  thundering  doAA'ii  upon  them  from  ahoAm.  To  meet  all 
possible  cases  of  need,  there  are  various  houses  of  refuge  along 
the  way — as  many  as  six  occurring  between  Brieg  and  the 
llospice.  The  views  Avhich  meet  one  on  all  sides  of  snow- 
croAvned  mountains  and  icy  glaciers  are  stupendously  grand  and 
beautiful ; but  the  beauty  is  of  a somewhat  unapproachable  and 
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terrible  character,  and  is  apt  to  make  the  lonely  traA^ellcr  shudder  even  while  it  fascinates  him.  But 
the  Simplon  road  leads  us  into  a land  of  sunshine,  whose  soft  warm  air  and  luxuriant  Southern  A'egetation 
become  more  and  more  attractive  the  lower  we  descend. 

But,  indeed,  avc  may  fancy  oui'ScIa'CS  to  be  in  Italy  as  soon  as  Ave  reach  Sitten,  or  Sion,  for  the  floAA’crs 
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and  shrubs,  the  fruits  and  the  wine,  all  tell  of  a more  ardent  sun,  and  even  the  town  itself  has  such  a 
foreign.  Southern  aspect  that  at  first  sight  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  we  are  still  within  the  borders 
of  Switzerland.  If  a pilgrimage  up  or  down  the  valley  of  the  Ehone  be  on  the  whole  a wearisome  business, 
this  town,  at  least,  is  an  oasis  in  the  long,  monotonous  tract,  for  it  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  most  lovely 
scenery,  and  the  view  of  the  distant  landscape  to  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  castles  is  very  charming. 
The  long,  weary  high  road  looks  less  monotonously  straight ; the  bare  cliffs,  from  which  the  scorching  sun 
beats  down  upon  our  heads,  look  soft  and  blue  in  the  distance ; the  river,  often  such  a wild,  destructive 
neighbour,  gleams  out  here  and  there  like  a silver  thread  amid  the  groups  of  trees  which  border  its  course 
through  the  brown  damp  soil;  and  the  town  itself  is,  as  all  artists  agree  in  declaring,  and  as  our  own 
eyes  assure  us,  extremely  picturesque.  But  by  the  town  we  must  be  understood  to  mean  not  so  much 
the  grand  principal  street,  nor  the  gloomy,  narrow,  and  occasionally  dirty  heart  of  the  town,  but  rather  the 
castles  which  crown  the  heights-,  and,  though  grey  with  age,  are  still  as  undecayed  as  the  courage  of  the 
Yalaisans.  Sion’s  history  has  been  a wild  and  tumultuous  one,  both  physically  and  politically,  and  traces 
of  the  convulsions  through  which  she  has  passed  are  still  clearly  discernible.  For  centuries  the  tide  of  war 
flowed  around  her  walls  with  as  little  intermission  as  the  waters  of  the  Ehone,  and  neither  castles  nor 
fortifications  were  always  able  to  prevent  its  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  town.  Fortunately,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  toughness  and  power  of  endurance  in  the  human  species,  otherwise  Sion  must  long  since  have 
become  a tradition  of  the  past.  As  it  is,  she  has  still  plenty  of  warm  life-blood  left  in  her  veins.  Her  last 
great  time  of  suffering  was  when  she  was  captured  by  the  French  Knights  of  Liberty,  for  the  unfortunate 
town  was  given  up  to  plunder  for  six  hours.  Her  streets  ran  with  rivers  of  blood,  and  an  extortionate  tax 
was  levied  upon  the  inhabitants.  Such  wounds  as  these  cannot  speedily  be  healed,  and  accordingly  the  town 
still  looks  rather  grave  and  mediaeval,  and  has,  as  some  people  think,  the  air  of  a fortified  convent.  But 
the  history  of  Sion  involves  the  history  of  the  whole  country,  so  we  must  reluctantly  abandon  any  further 
investigations  at  present ; though,  had  we  the  time  to  listen,  we  might  obtain  a good  deal  of  information 
and  hear  a good  many  lamentations  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  episcopal  Castle  of  Tourbillon  which  crown 
the  northern  height  above  the  town.  It  was  destroyed  in  1798,  after  an  existence  of  three  hundred  years. 
The  ancient  Castle  of  Valeria,  which  stands  on  the  neighbouring  peak,  and  contains  a very  ancient  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  has  had  a similar  history,  and  the  Castle  of  Majoria,  formerly  the  bishop’s 
palace,  has  also  weathered  many  a storm.  The  number  of  these  silent  witnesses  to  the  history  of  the  town 
might  be  further  increased  by  the  neighbouring  ruined  castles  of  Mont  d’Orge  and  Sion,  which  stand 
behind  the  battle-field  of  La  Planta,  the  present  exercise-ground,  and  saw  the  army  of  the  Hnke  of 
Savoy  cut  down  and  bntchered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Valais  and  their  allies.  Many  a castle 
fell  a victim  to  the  flames  in  those  days;  and  the  victorious  Valaisans  pressed  on  past  Martigny  and 
St.  Maurice.  The  solitary  “Witches’  Tower,”  near  the  Cathedral,  is  all  that  has  survived  from  those  days 
in  the  interior  of  the  town,  for  the  old  fortifications  have  been  abandoned  since  1831.  Those  who  expect 
to  find  anything  else  that  is  worth  seeing  in  Sion,  or  Sitten,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  will  infallibly  be 
disappointed.  The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  place  is  its  history,  and  the  most  beautiful  is  the 
view  from  the  castles.  The  view  from  the  Castle  of  Tourbillon,  for  example,  embraces  the  whole  district 
from  Leuk  to  Martigny,  a grand  and  beautiful  bit  of  Alpine  scenery,  in  which  the  most  striking  figure  is 
the  Bietschhorn. 

Immediately  opposite  Sion  rises  a series  of  green  pleasant-looking  hills,  clothed  with  trees  and  pastures, 
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which  the  people  call  Maienmsse  ; and  the  innkeeper’s  pretty  little  daughter  looks  up  from  the  Hotel  de  la 
Poste  at  the  clouds  which  hover  over  the  fir-trees  up  above,  thinking  regretfully  of  the  beautiful  days  which 
she  has  spent  there  in  the  rustic  summer-houses  under  the  trees  drinking  milk  fresh  from  the  cow.  Every- 
body who  can,  in  fact,  goes  up  there  when  the  atmosphere  of  the  Ehone  valley  becomes  too  close  and 
oiopressivc ; and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  folk  of  Sion,  all  the  poetry  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  “ Mayens.” 
It  is  here  that  the  Eaphael  of  Sion,  the  benefactor  of  the  Yalaisan  mountaineers  and  the  active  climber  of 
mountains,  has  found  the  subject  for  his  picture,  “ The  Chapel  in  the  Wood,”  wEich  has  the  merit  of  being 
thoroughly  true  to  nature,  for  the  people  of  Valais  are  still  faithful  to  their  churches  and  chapels,  and 
throng  them  in  crowds.  Sion,  as  Eitz  has  found,  is  a capital  centre  whence  to  make  sketching  excursions. 


ROUMjV,  above  SION. 


The  little  hermitage  of  Longeborgne,  for  instance,  which  lies  buried  among  rocks  and  clifiTs  quite  close  to 
Sion,  and  is  like  a tiny  strange  world  all  by  itself,  afibrds  plenty  of  material  for  the  artist.  So  too  do  the 
ruins  of  Mont  d’Orge  on  yonder  rocky  eminence,  with  the  quiet  little  mountain  tarn  lying  in  the  hollow 
hard  by,  of  which  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  have  so  many  fabulous  tales  to  tell.  This  spot  abounds 
in  charming  picturesque  “bits,”  and  a little  farther  on  we  come  to  Molignon,  Drona,  and  Bramois,  all  of 
them  possessing  great  attractions  for  the  artist,  and  all  within  walking  distance  of  Sion.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  longer  excursions  are  abundantly  plentiful. 

But  now  we  must  ^u’oceed  on  our  way  to  Brieg,  passing  through  Sierre  and  Lcuk.  On  a hot  summer’s 
day  we  shall  find  the  sun  in  the  valley  very  scorching ; moreover  the  road  is  dazzliugly  white,  and  there  is 
no  end  to  the  dust.  Under  such  circumstances  as  these  the  valley  of  the  Ehone  becomes  very  wearisome ; 
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woods.  Wliat  witli  its  substantial  bouses,  formerly  belonging  to  old  patrician  families,  and  the  ruined 
castle  which  crowns  its  rocky  height,  the  town  itself  produces  a very  pleasant  impression  on  the  traveller 
when  viewed  from  a distance.  On  a nearer  inspection  he  will  discover  that  hero,  as  elsewhere  in  Yalais, 
there  is  a great  want  of  cleanliness,  and  cretinism  is  fearfully  prevalent.  This  latter  evil  may  bo  attri- 
butable to  the  bad  water,  which  is  said  to  be  almost  undrinkable  and  to  produce  hoarseness ; though 
when  it  has  passed  through  the  woody  stem  of  the  vine  it  is  converted  into  the  precious  wine  known  as 
Malvoisier,  or  rather  Malvasier,  as  we  ought  to  say,  for  at  Siders,  or  Siorre,  we  bid  farewell  to  the  French 
language  and  enter  upon  the  German  division  of  the  canton. 

Proceeding  on  our  way,  we  go  through  the  wood  of  Pfynwald  and  past  the  little  hamlet  of  Pfyn,  and 


CHAPEL  IN  THE  'WOOD,  XE.Ul  SION. 


which  indeed  it  is,  with  but  few  exceptions,  throughout  its  whole  course.  All  the  charm  and  attraction 
and  fresh  beauty  of  Valais  are  to  be  found  in  its  more  elevated  lateral  valleys.  But  the  grapes  would  be 
less  fine  than  they  are  but  for  this  ardent  sun ; and,  as  those  who  intend  to  undergo  the  grape-cure  do  not 
come  hither  till  the  autumn,  Avhen  the  heat  has  somewhat  abated,  they  will  probably  admit  that,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  there  is  a good  deal  to  please  the  eye  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siders.  The  valley 
becomes  broader  at  this  j)oint,  the  mountains  recede,  and  the  long  stretches  of  green  grass  are  shaded  by 
fruit  trees  of  various  descriptions ; the  hills  are  covered  with  grape-vines  laden  with  ripening  fruit,  and 
above  the  vineyards  shine  forth  the  golden  corn-fields,  and  these  again  are  surmounted  by  the  dark-green 
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then  past  Leuk,  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ehone  to  our  left,  and  is  counected  with  the  Simplon 
road  by  an  old  covered  wooden  bridge  of  rather  fragile  appearance.  Above  the  bridge  the  road  mounts 
upwards  to  the  ancient  mountain  town  of  Leuk,  a brown-hued  little  place  which  looks  nearly  as  frail  and 
rickety  as  the  bridge.  The  famous  Leuk  baths  lie  some  nine  miles  higher  up  among  the  mountains,  and 
arc  connected  with  the  town  by  the  Dala,  a torrent  wliich  daslies  into  the  Ehone  with  much  impetuosity  at 
this  point.  In  the  old  feudal  times  Leuk  was  a place  of  more  importance  than  it  is  now.  Its  castles  are 
in  ruins,  and  even  in  broad  daylight  it  is  haunted  by  many  a poor  gliost  of  the  Middle  Ages,  while  at 
other  times  and  in  stormy  weather,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  stories  of  its  inhabitants,  all  the  demons  who 


THE  GEMMI  AND  THE  BATHS  OF  LEUK. 


have  been  banished  to  the  neighbouring  gorge  of  the  dangerous  Illgraben  arc  let  loose,  and  make  use  of 
their  liberty  to  send  avalanches  of  tufa,  mud,  and  stones  thundering  down  upon  the  town.  Those  who  do 
not  feel  it  absolutely  necessary  to  pay  Leuk  a visit  may  go  on  at  once  to  the  cascade  of  the  Turtmannbach, 
which  leaps  down  the  face  of  the  cliff  opposite  the  village  of  the  same  name,  and  is  surrounded  by  scenery 
of  great  beauty.  This  torrent  is  fed  by  the  Turtmann  or  Tourtemagne  glacier,  which  descends  from  the 
Weisshorn;  and  those  who  are  weary  of  the  long  dusty  road  and  the  melancholy  Ehone  may  refresh  their 
eyes  and  minds  by  the  contemplation  of  this  fall  of  crystal-clear  water.  Lavater,  indeed,  was  so  enraptured 
with  the  waterfall  that  he  was  beginning  to  declaim  an  enthusiastic  hymn  in  its  honour,  wEen  a mathe- 
matical friend  interrupted  him  with,  “Come,  come,  be  moderate.  After  all,  the  water  is  only  obeying  the 
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natural  law  of  gravity.  If  it  were  to  flow  up  the  cliff  instead  of  down  it,  now  there  might  he  something 
worth  declaiming  about ! ” 

Our  next  halting-place  is  Visp,  or  Yiege,  situated  on  the  slope  above  the  dangerous  river  Yisp.  The 

road  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  at  each  end  there 
is  a church ; but  if  they  were  placed  there  by  way  of  guards 
they  have  done  their  work  ill,  as  the  chronicles  of  Yisp  only 
too  plainly  show.  Looking  at  the  surrounding  country  now,  and 
seeing  how  profoundly  peaceful  it  looks  with  its  orchards,  splendid 
walnuts  and  Spanish  chestnuts,  with  its  soft  meadows  and  terraced 
vines,  with  the  woods  above,  and  the  strong,  steep  mountains 
forming  a protecting  wall  in  the  rear,  we  can  hardly  guess  how 
much  the  people  hereabouts  have  suffered  from  the  violence  of 
the  elements  ; and  the  only  evidence  that  anything  extraordinary 
has  ever  taken  place  here  is  in  the  broken-down  church  tower  and 
various  modern  ruins,  as  well  as  in  the  gaps  and  cracks  which  are 
visible  both  in  the  peasants’  cottages  and  in  the  solid  old  palaces 
of  the  nobility.  The  extraordinary  catastrophe  which  occasioned 
all  this  destruction  was  not  a flood,  however — floods  are  every-day 
affairs  here — but  an  earthquake,  which  occurred  in  July,  1855, 
producing  a disastrous  effect  upon  the  whole  valley  of  the  Yisp. 
The  entire  village  was  eonverted  into  a gigantic  ruin,  and  the 
terrified  inhabitants  thought  of  leaving  the  place  altogether  and 
settling  themselves  elsewhere  — a project  for  which  they  had 
already  asked  and  obtained  the  Pope’s  benediction.  Those 
terrible  days  are  still  vividly  remembered  by  all  who  were  alive 
at  the  time,  and  many  horrible  and  wonderful  tales  are  told  of 
them  by  the  peasants.  Comparing  it  with  what  it  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Yisp  is  in  a state  of  decadence.  Formerly  it  was 
a strong,  stately-looking  place,  inhabited  by  numerous  patrician 
families,  who  are  even  said  to  have  had  a ehurch  for  their  own 
exelusive  use,  so  that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  worship  with 
the  poor.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  possessed  much  artistic  taste, 
for  the  “palaces”  of  Yisp  are  very  shapeless  masses  of  stone. 
The  nobility,  whose  shattered  castles  stand  before  the  town, 
injure  the  people  no  longer ; but  the  river  Yisp  is  a bad  neigh- 
bour, and  the  exhalations  from  the  surrounding  marshes  render 
Yisp  an  unhealthy  place.  The  traveller  will  not  care  to  loiter 
here  when  he  may  get  away  from  the  dust  and  vapours  to  thc- 
TiiE  RATiiiiATJs,  BRiEG.  otlior  sido  of  tho  wall-liko  cliffs  where  lie  the  white  mountains, 

one  of  whoso  snoAvy  heads  looks  through  the  opening  of  the  valley  and  seems  to  promise  great  things.  This 
mountain  is  the  Balfrin,  which  stands  at  the  entrance  to  tho  valley  of  the  Saasthal. 


brilliancy  from  the  roofs  and  cnpolas,  wliicli  are  covered  with  pla-tes  of  tin  or  tiles  of  mica  slate.  On 
further  acquaintance,  Brieg',  if  not  exactly  disappointing,  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  special 
attractions  for  the  traveller,  unless  he  cares  to  penetrate  into  some  of  the  many  courtyards,  where 
architectural  relics  of  the  Middle  Ages — such  as  walls,  friezes,  and  arches — are  still  preserved.  A great 
many  powerful  families  used  to  dwell  in  Brieg ; but  the  Church  was  more  powerful  than  all,  as  is  evident 
from  the  numerous  ecclesiastical  buildings  which  still  remain  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  The 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  very  charming,  and  abounds  in  subjects  for  the  artist’s  brush.  Vegetation 
is  extremely  luxuriant,  thanks  to  the  Italian  breezes  which  find  their  way  hither  over  the  Simplon  in  the 
spring-time,  and  the  wine  has  all  the  fiery  ardour  of  the  South.  Brieg  is  more  ancient  than  any  other  town 
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But  to  continue  our  journey,  the  primary  object  of  which  will  be  accomplished  when  we  reach  the 
spot  whore  the  lively  Saltina  pours  itself  into  the  Ehone,  and  the  magnificent  road  by  which  we  have  been 
travelling  turns  off  to  the  right  in  the  direction  of  the  Simplon  and  Italy.  Ilere  stands  Brieg,  or  Brigue, 
perhaps  the  best-looking  town  in  the  whole  of  Valais.  It  is  really  quite  a grand  place,  and  excites  great 
expectations  when  we  first  behold  it  embowered  among  the  rich  green  trees  in  the  distance.  As  we  draw 
nearer,  our  attention  is  caught  by  the  shining  roofs  of  its  tall  white  houses,  and  by  the  odd  pear-shaped 
glittering  cupolas  which  surmount  its  turrets.  When  the  sun  is  shining  the  town  looks  very  bright  and 
aerial,  for  the  houses  are  surrounded  by  orchards  and  meadows,  and  the  light  is  reflected  with  dazzling 
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in  Yalais  but  one,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Keltic  Yiberiga,  the  chief  settlement  of  the 
Yiberi;  Briga  meaning  “a  bridge,”  and  Yiberiga  “the  bridge  of  the  Yiberi.”  Ko  doubt  the  Eomans 
valued  it  for  the  sake  of  the  passage  which  -it  afforded  them  across  the  river. 

The  history  of  the  town  is  abundantly  interesting,  but  we  cannot  even  touch  upon  it  now,  and  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  narration  of  one  episode,  which  is  not  only  intrinsically  interesting,  but 
possesses  the  further  recommendation  of  being  purely  Yalaisan  in  character.  This  is  the  history  of  the 
“ Mazze,”  which  helped  to  bring  about  the  great  insurrection  of  1414.  “Mazze”  is  an  odd,  uncanny- 
sounding  word  : the  German  will  be  reminded  by  it  of  the  words  meUeln.,  to  massacre,  and  metzgcr.,  a butcher, 
and  these  will  put  him  on  the  right  scent ; but  the  Italian  knows  well  what  andare  alia  mazsa,  or  menare 
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alia  mazza  means.  3Iazza^  in  Italian,  is  a thick  stick  or  club,  and  mazze,  in  the  dialect  of  Yalais,  has  the 

same  signification.  But  the  customs  connected  with  the  Mazze  were  very  strange,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 

♦ 

reference  to  what  occurred  in  the  year  1414. 

One  of  the  chief  families  of  the  Canton  of  Yalais  was  that  of  the  Earons,  whose  mighty  castle  has  now 
almost  disappeared,  leaving  but  a few  ruined  fragments  to  show  what  it  once  was.  These  Earons  had  been 
gradually  growing  more  aud  more  overbearing  in  proportion  as  they  became  more  powerful,  until  at  last 
they  began  to  oppress  both  rich  and  poor,  robbing  them  of  their  property,  and  perverting  justice  wherever 
they  could.  One  member  of  this  family,  a certain  Baron  Wittschard  von  Earon,  who  was  governor  of  the 
canton,  was  pre-eminent  above  all  the  rest  for  his  insolence.  He  treated  the  peasants  entirely  according 
to  his  own  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure,  and  behaved  more  scornfully  to  the  nobles  than  any  one  of  his 
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predecessors.  As,  however,  no  one  of  any  importance  stood  up  to  protest  against  his  conduct,  the  people 
considered  it  to  he  the  duty  of  all  honest  men  to  do  what  they  could  to  help  themselves  by  having  recourse 
to  the  Mazze  ; and,  accordingly,  one  of  them  took  a large  club  and  went  with  a few  trusty  friends  one 
evening  to  a place  where  there  was  a birch- tree,  whose  boughs  they  twisted  tight  together,  sticking  the 
club  in  the  middle.  They  then  tore  the  tree  up  by  the  roots,  by  way  of  signifying  how  all  evil  ought  to 
be  rooted  out  of  the  country ; and,  after  this,  proceeded  to  carve  upon  the  club  a woeful  human 
countenance,  which  they  wreathed  about  with  thorns,  each  person  present  also  driving  a nail  into  the  stem 
of  the  birch-tree.  The  whole  extraordinary  concoction  was  then  hung  up  to  a tree  by  the  way-side. 
Early  the  following  morning  they  silently  took  up  their  station  close  by  the  tree  to  take  note  of  the  remarks 
made  by  the  passers-by,  and  to  wait  until  their  numbers  should  be  increased.  At  last  one  valiant  man 
came  forward,  offered  himself  as  “ Master  of  the  Mazze,”  and,  unfastening  the  club,  placed  himself  by  its 
side.  Then  from  all  sides  arose  a chorus  of  questions:  “Mazze,  what  are  you  here  for?  Mazze,  what  is  the 
matter  with  you?  We’ll  help  you,  Mazze,  if  you  will  only  speak  and  say  who  is  tormenting  you.  Is  it 
the  Silinen,  or  the  Asperling,  or  is  it  the  Ilenngarten  ? ” Eut  it  was  not  until  the  question  was  asked, 
“Is  it  the  Baron  von  Baron  ?”  that  the  Mazze  nodded  its  head.  Then  the  man  who  had  constituted  himself 
the  Mazze’s  advocate  began  to  speak,  saying,  “She  has  told  you  her  wrongs,  my  honest  men.  Let  every 
one  Avho  Avill  save  the  Mazze  lift  up  his  hand.”  Soon  after  the  cry  went  from  village  to  village,  “ The 
Mazze  is  going  to  the  governor  and  the  bishop,  and  to  all  the  Yon  Baron  part}^ ! ” and  every  one 
rose  up  and  followed  in  her  train.  This  happened  at  Brieg. 

The  Valaisans  do  not  seem  to  have  been  a people  of  much  refinement,  and  their  want  of  cleanliness 
was  an  evil  of  long  standing,  as  is  evident  from  certain  regulations  made  by  this  same  Wittschard 
before  mentioned,  Avhich  no  doubt  were  intended  to  correct  some  of  their  old  bad  habits.  In  January, 
1414,  he  directs  that  “ people  shall  be  appointed  to  see  that  the  inhabitants,  or  at  any  rate  the 
citizens,  clean  out  the  town  gutter,  so  that  it  does  not  overflow.  No  one  is  to  wash  dirty  clothes  or 
offal  in  the  water  Avhich  men  and  cattle  have  to  drink  from.  For  the  sake  of  the  decency  of  the  town 
and  its  inhabitants,  no  one  is  henceforth  to  have  a dunghill  before  his  house,  and  the  principal  street 
at  least  is  to  be  cleaned  out  ouce  a Aveek.” 

These  decrees  are  no  longer  in  foree,  and  if  you  go  a little  way  out  of  the  town  and  enter  a 
Valaisan  village — well,  all  Ave  can  say  is,  you  had  better  forget  Avhat  you  haAm  seen  in  Appenzell-outer- 
Bhoden  and  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  Avhere  the  neat  tasteful  wooden  houses  and  bright  shining  windows 
have  so  often  rejoiced  your  eyes  and  heart.  Generally  speaking,  a Yalaisan  village  is  a dreary  collection 
of  crooked  weather-beaten  barns  and  dwelling-houses,  which  tell  a dismal  tale  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  dirt,  Avhenever  the  wind  blows.  The  idea  of  a neat,  tidy  homestead  seems  to  bo  quite  foreign  to 
the  minds  of  the  people ; and  as  for  the  barns  and  other  farm-buildings,  they  give  themselves  no 
trouble  whatever  about  their  construction.  The  timbers  and  boards  of  the  dwelling-houses  are  left 
perfectly  plain,  and  are  just  fastened  together  with  rough  pegs;  the  barns  are  merely  square  black 
boxes,  made  of  larch-AVOod  and  full  of  chinks,  and  remind  one  of  the  ancient  pile  dwellings,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  raised  upon  a number  of  props,  each  one  with  a flat  stone  on  its  head,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  stores  dry  and  out  of  the  Avay  of  the  mice.  Meat  too  is  hung  up  to  dry  in  these  granaries, 
often  for  several  years ; and  here  are  also  kept  the  ancient  cheeses,  of  which  many  a family  makes  a 
special  boast.  These,  of  course,  are  Yalaisan  delicacies,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  mutton  which 
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one  meets  with  here  and  in  the  Orisons,  cut  into  little  strips  and  dried  in  the  air,  is  rancid  and 
unsaYOury,  and  so  tough  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  one’s  teeth  through  it.  The  village  magnates, 
however,  are  glad  to  cat  it  raw.  Miinster  mentions  this  delicacy  in  his  “ Cosmography,”  written  in 
1598,  and  says,  “ They  prepare  a great  deal  of  dried  meat,  made  from  the  flesh  of  their  fattest  sheep. 
They  do  not  smoke  it,  but,  after  it  has  been  salted,  they  diy  it  in  the  air  and  then  store  it  away  in 
straw.”  May  they  enjoy  it ! 

But  one  is  more  likely  to  get  a good  appetite  out  in  the  free,  fresh,  pure  air  than  in  any  of  the 
mountain  huts  which  Eoussean’s  imagination  idealized  so  wonderfully.  Chateaubriand  saw  them  as 
they  are  in  sober  reality,  and  was  greatly  distressed  at  not  being  able  to  And  anything  in  the  famous 
cottages  of  Valais  but  ugly  lints  filled  with  filth  and  the  odour  of  sour  milk  and  cheese.  Nor  is  this 
all : the  unlucky  guest  is  well-nigh  stifled  by  the  smoke  as  it  struggles  to  find  its  way  out  at  the  low 
door,  and  if,  as  a last  resource,  he  betakes  himself  to  his  bed,  he  will  find  only  too  soon  that  there  is  no 
rose,  not  even  a Valais  Alpine  rose,  without  a thorn. 
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‘ ‘ Liglitly,  Alpine  rover, 

Tread  the  mountains  over ; 

Rude  is  the  i)ath  thou’st  yet  to  go  ; 

Snoiv-cliffs  hanging  o’er  thee, 

Fields  of  ice  before  thee, 

Wliile  the  hid  torrent  moans  beloiv. 

Hark  ! the  deep  thunder 
Tlirougli  the  vales  yonder ! 

’Tis  the  huge  av’lanche  downward  cast ; 

From  rock  to  rock 
Rebounds  the  shock. 

But  courage,  boy  ! the  danger’s  past. 

Onward,  youthful  rover. 

Tread  the  glacier  over — 

Safe  shalt  thou  reach  thy  home  at  last.” 

Moore. 

N'DAY  on  the  Sanetsch  Pass,  is  the  name  the  artist,  Herr  Eitz,  gives  to  the  sketch  in  which 
he  brings  before  us  a group  of  genuine  mountaineers,  assembled  in  silent  meditation  before 
the  wayside  cross  on  the  Sanetsch.  These  people  are  cow-herds,  and  they  and  their  wives 
have  eome  from  their  chfilets  to  this  spot,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cantons  of  Bern  and  Valais, 
to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Day  by  prayer,  since  they  cannot  go  down  to  Sion  to  hear  mass  in 
the  church.  All  around  them  is  still  and  silent.  Close  at  hand  are  the  Diablerets  and  the  Wildhori], 
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while  in  the  distance  rise  the  grand  frozen  mountains  of  Valais,  with  the  cliffs  of  the  Val  d’Herens  and 
Val  de  Kendaz  in  front — these  are  the  walls  of  their  cathedral,  whose  roof  is  the  wide  blue  vault  of  heaven. 
Even  when  she  is  in  repose,  Nature  here  seems  to  call  upon  her  children  to  pray ; and  when  she  is  in  a 
state  of  agitation  and  commotion,  poor  puny  man  must  needs  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  and  protection 
of  the  heavenly  powers,  for  there  are  no  others  who  can  help  him. 

Those  who  visit  the  villages  of  Valais  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  neglected  condition  of  many 
of  the  fields,  with  the  apparent  laziness  of  the  population,  and  the  great  want  of  cleanliness  everywhere 
prevalent;  and  when  they  also  notice,  as  they  are  sure  to  do,  that  the  churches  and  chapels  are 
handsomely  decorated  and  richly  endowed,  they  will  be  inclined  to  make  up  their  minds  that  the  people 
have  been  suffering  for  centuries  under  the  oppression  of  the  clergy,  and  so  have  been  kept  from 
making  any  progress.  This  notion,  however,  is  by  no  means  altogether  correct.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  Valaisan  mountaineers  were  not  at  all  friendly  to  the  Eoformation,  and  that  a violent  reaction 
set  in  which  speedily  removed  all  traces  of  it  from  their  midst ; it  is  true  also  that  the  Bishop  of  Sion, 
who  was  endowed  with  very  important  political  iDrivileges,  made  every  effort  to  increase  tenfold  the 
number  of  the  convents,  churches,  chapels,  places  of  pilgrimage,  and  hermitages  in  his  diocese,  and 
that  in  these  efforts  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  Jesuits;  it  is  also  true  that  the  Valaisan’ s love  for 
the  mass  and  the  rosary  is  one  of  his  most  marked  characteristics,  and  that,  as  we  have  said  before, 
you  will  nowhere  see  more  wealthy  churches,  nowhere  hear  more  bells  ringing  early  and  late  in  the 
mountains  and  in  the  valleys ; but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  religion  is  a second  nature  to  the 
Valaisan,  and  is  as  essential  to  his  happiness  as  freedom  and  independence — in  fact,  it  is  the  possession 
which  he  prizes  before  all  others.  And  we  shall  be  able  to  enter  into  his  feelings  when  we  come  to 
be  better  acquainted  with  the  untamed  nature  of  the  land  in  which  he  dwells.  If  the  great  wide 
desert  and  the  narrow  coll  both  teach  man  to  pray,  there  is  something  grander  than  the  desert  and 
more  sobering  in  its  effects  than  the  walls  of  a prison  in  the  character  of  these  valleys,  with  their 
perpetually  recurring  troubles ; and  trouble  also  teaches  people  to  pray.  In  this  country  man  is  not 
the  conqueror,  but  the  conquered ; he  is  Nature’s  victim,  not  her  lord  and  master.  lie  still 
wrestles  and  struggles ; but  while  he  does  so,  he  places  his  cause  trustfully  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  the  blessed  A irgin,  and  the  saints.  It  is  touching  to  sec  the  communities  of  Valais  gathered 
in  their  churches  and  chapels,  or  kneeling  in  prayer  upon  the  cliffs,  and  the  children  carrying  home  flowers 
for  some  festival  of  the  Madonna — for  these  arc  their  only  moments  of  hope  and  real  hajopiness.  How 
much  the  forefathers  of  the  present  generation,  and  the  haggard,  wrinkled  men  we  are  constantly  meeting, 
must  have  suffered,  and  Iioav  much  the  children  will  have  to  suffer,  even  before  they  grow  up  to  man’s 
estate  ! 

AVe  will  just  open  the  chronicle  of  Valais  haphazard,  and  read  the  first  record  which  meets  our  eye. 
What  a talc  of  woe  it  is ! It  tells  of  the  time,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Yvorne, 
which  then  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Valais,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  a mountain,  which 
occasioned  the  loss  of  a hundred  and  twenty  lives.  In  the  same  year,  at  Saas,  the  lake  of  Montmort 
burst  its  banks  and  flooded  the  whole  neighbourhood ; and  the  mischievous  river  Dranse  committed  great 
ravages  in  Entremont,  Bagne,  and  Martigny,  destroying  fifty  houses  in  Martigny  alone.  The  village  of  Auf 
der  Egg,  above  Simpeln,  was  swalloAvcd  up  by  a glacier,  and  the  PJione  was  greatly  swollen  by  two  fresh  land- 
slips ; while,  as  if  this  Avas  not  enough,  pestilence  and  earthquake  added  their  quota  to  the  general  misery. 
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LYXX  AXD  COCK  OF  THE  WOODS. 


If  M'c  pass  over  a hundred  years,  we  shall  find  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  one  long  chapter  of  accidents.  Thrice  in  quick  succession  there  was  the  fall  of  a 
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large  portion  of  the  Diablcrcts,  which  buried  several  people  alive  and  covered  a large  space  of 
country  with  debris ; and  there  were  minor  landslijis  and  mountain  slips  in  all  directions.  Great 
devastation,  too,  was  caused  by  avalanches,  one  of  which  fell  upon  Leukerbad,  destroying  the  village 
and  burying  fifty  persons ; another  fell  on  Obergestelen,  killing  more  than  eighty  persons ; while  a 
third  discharged  itself  near  Eanda,  destroying  forty  houses.  There  were  also  floods  and  inundations 

without  end,  in  one  of  which  the  town  of 
Sion  had  all  its  bridges  carried  away, 
and  was  filled  with  mud  up  to  the  first 
floor  windows.  And  to  these  terrible 
catastrophes  were  added  the  further 
horrors  of  repeated  shocks  of  earthquake. 

Such  is  a faint  outline,  and  a very 
faint  one,  of  some  of  the  miseries  which 
this  unfortunate  valley  has  had  to  endure ; 
but,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  horrors  of 
an  inundation,  we  will  glance  for  a mo- 
ment at  what  took  place  in  the  Yal  de 
Bagne,  which  opens  out  to  the  east  of 
Martigny,  and  ascends  into  the  glacier- 
world  of  the  Grand-Combin,  Mont  Avril, 
Otemma,  and  Euinette,  on  the  Italian 
frontier.  The  valley  is  a very  fine  one, 
abounding  in  wild,  bold  scenery,  and  is 
watered  by  the  turbulent  river  Dranse, 
which  derives  its  waters  from  the  glaciers 
of  the  Grand-Combin  and  the  Getroz 
glacier,  and  is  often  only  too  abundantly 
supplied.  In  1545  it  swept  away  the 
village  of  Bagne,  and  drowned  a hundred 
and  forty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  ; 
but  the  havoc  which  it  wrought  in  1818  wvas  simply  incalculable.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  spring  of  that  year,  as  the  heat  began  to  set  in,  some  huge 
blocks  of  ice  were  detached  from  the  Getroz  glacier,  and  by  degrees  formed 
a gigantic  dam,  four  hundi’ed  feet  high  and  three  thousand  feet  thick,  which 
extended  seven  hundred  feet  across  a narrow  part  of  the  valley  and  completely 
blocked  it  up.  Behind  this  huge  dyke  the  waters  of  the  Dranse  continued  to  accumulate  until  they  formed 
a lake  of  formidable  size,  which  filled  the  whole  of  the  upjier  valley,  and  continued  steadily  to  increase. 
Noticing  that  the  waters  of  the  Dranse  were  unusually  low,  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  valley  were  not  long 
in  guessing  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  and  they  courageously  set  to  work  to  avert  it  by  cutting 
channels  through  the  ice  and  j)roviding  the  new  lake  with  a safe  outlet.  The  work  succeeded,  the  waters 
flowed  off,  and  in  two  days  the  lake  had  diminished  two  thousand  feet  in  length.  All  danger  seemed  to  be 
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over,  when  a terrible  catastrophe  occurred.  The  ice  darn  gave  way,  and  the  whole  Yolume  of  water  rushed 
at  once  down  the  pastures  with  awful  velocity ; it  leapt  high  over  the  bridge  of  Mauvoisin,  surged  over  the 
neighbouring  alps  of  Mazeria,  Ceppi,  and  Bencholcy,  levelled  the  wood  of  Livonnaire,  rolled  madly 
over  the  chMcts  of  Tcionin,  Granges  Neuves,  Chleity,  and  Laventin,  and  then  forced  its  way  on  to  the 
numerous  villages  which  lie  along  the  road,  demolishing  the  houses  of  Lourtier,  Les  Morgues,  Champfer, 
Saveycr,  Versegere,  Chable,  and  Sembranchcr.  The  great  black  waves  seemed  to  gather  strength,  and  to 
be  more  furiously  bent  on  destruction  as  they  rolled  on  past  Martigny  and  down  to  the  Ehone,  laden  with 
blocks  of  stone  and  ice,  trunks  of  trees,  wreckage  of  houses,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals. 
Very  little  could  be  saved,  though  beacons  were  lighted  and  storm-bells  rung  in  the  upj)er  valley  to 
warn  the  people  of  their  danger.  The  damage  done  was  enormous. 

This  catastrophe  was  of  course  of  exceptional  magnitude,  but  smaller  accidents  of  a similar  kind 
arc  constantly  occurring.  But,  as  we  have  intimated  above,  the  constant  danger  in  which  they  live 
leads  the  people  to  put  their  trust  in  a Ilighcr  Bower,  besides  developing  their  courage,  self-reliance, 
and  independence  of  character.  N’o  man,  however  powerful,  could  inspire  them  with  so  much  awe  at»  do 
the  powers  of  nature;  and  so  the  Valaisan  has  managed  to  keep  his  liberty  time  out  of  mind;  and  if 
liberty  has  not  brought  so  many  advantages  to  him  as  it  has  done  to  his  neighbours,  nevertheless  the 
people  of  Yalais,  especially  those  of  Upper  Valais,  arc  a very  estimable  race  of  men.  These  latter  are 
slow  and  apparently  indolent  by  nature,  and  possess  but  few  external  attractions  — their  minds,  too, 
arc  heavy  and  sluggish ; but  they  arc  endowed  ^yith  a spirit  of  order  and  obstinate  energy,  and  with 
that  invincible  old  republican  courage  which  has  made  it  impossible  ever  to  subjugate  them,  though 
they  wore  no  other  armour  than  the  usual  herdsman’s  shirt. 

The  Upper  Valaisans  arc  almost  all  herdsmen  ; but  here,  as  elsewhere,  hunting  is  usually  combined 
with  pastoral  j)^ii’suits.  The  reader  had  better  abstain,  however,  from  forming  any  ideal  picture  in  his 
mind  of  what  these  pastoral  huntsmen  are  like.  There  is  nothing  at  all  attractive  about  their  costume, 
and  their  rather  miserable-looking  figures,  which  arc  totally  devoid  of  grace,  convey  no  idea  of  the 
iron  strength  of  their  muscles.  When  they  come  down  from  the  mountains  and  walk  along  level  roads 
and  streets,  they  do  so  with  bent  knees  and  heads  sunk  between  their  shoulders.  Their  whole  gait  is 
tottering  and  uncertain  until  they  reach  the  rocks  and  cliffs ; but  then  they  straighten  themselves  out 
and  stretch  their  muscles,  their  limbs  become  strong  and  steady,  and  they  seem  suddenly  to  acquire 
nerve  and  coolness.  They  have  plenty  of  passion  too  then ; but  it  is  kept  under  control  by  their  habitual 
calmness  and  patience,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  excitement  visible  in  their  demeanour.  The  hidden  fire 
within  is  betrayed  only  by  an  occasional  flash  of  the  eye,  otherwise  their  features  are  perfectly  immobile ; 
and  whatever  their  emotions  may  be,  their  brown,  tanned  faces  never  exhibit  the  slightest  change  of 
colour.  Such  is  the  herdsman,  huntsman,  and  guide  of  Valais ; and  of  them  all,  but  especially  of  the 
latter,  many  fine  traits  arc  told  by  those  wUo  frequent  the  High  Alps. 

Troughs  for  conveying  water  among  the  mountains  are  very  general,  especially  in  Ujiper  Valais  ; 
and  the  work  of  laying  them  is  very  arduous  and  dangerous,  though  but  little  is  known  of  it,  and  it  is 
wholly  devoid  of  poetry.  Seeing  these  long  water-troughs  carried  along  the  fiice  of  precipitous  cliffs 
at  a great  height,  the  traveller  is  at  a loss  to  understand  how  they  ever  got  there,  unless  he  happens 
to  have  seen  the  men  at  work  boring  holes  in  the  rock  for  the  wooden  supports  on  which  the  troughs 
rest,  themselves  being  suspended  in  their  perilous  position  the  while  by  ropes  let  down  from  above. 
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If  the  preciihce  happens  to  he  covered  with  loose,  sliding  stones,  the  conduit  is  huried  in  the  earth 
and  covered  with  wood  to  protect  it ; hut  still  many  are  injured  in  the  winter,  and  when  the  spring 
comes  those  whose  hnsiuess  it  is  are  summoned  together  to  repair  the  damage.  This  is  done  hy  one 
man  creeping  along  inside  the  trough  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  The  water  coii’S'eyed  hy  these  troughs 
serves  to  irrigate  out-of-the-way  pastures  unprovided  with  any  natural  stream,  and  each  receives  its 
share  on  certain  days  and  at  certain  hours.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  lahours  incidental  to  the  struggle 
for  existence  in  the  secluded  valleys  of  Yalais.  Hunting  is  hardly  to  he  reckoned  among  the  toils  of 
its  inhahitants,  for  the  genuine  mountaineer  takes  the  greatest  possible  delight  in  it,  and  even  in  the 
Middle  Ages  laws  were  jiassed  to  prevent  his  indulging  too  recklessly  in  the  sport.  Bishop  Adrian 
of  those  days  gave  a reward  of  two  florins  for  every  hear  killed,  and  one  florin  for  every  Avolf ; hut, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  protected  all  harmless  wild  animals,  and  threatened  to  punish  an}"  hunter  who 
was  found  meddling  with  them  from  Tehruary  to  August.  The  ancient  amusements  of  the  Yalaisans 
were  sociahle  meetings  in  the  open  air  and  in  one  another’s  houses,  evening  gatherings,  running  races, 
shooting  at  a mark,  and  hunting.  Six  crowns  from  the  tithe -hox  were  paid  to  every  community  for 
practising  shooting — an  art  in  which  they  are  great  proficients  at  the  present  day ; in  fact,  there  is  no 
canton  in  which  more  guns  are  fired  from  the  1st  of  Septemher  to  the  1st  of  Behruary  than  in  Yalais, 
where  a license  costs  only  six  francs,  and  those  who  are  citizens  are  exempt  even  from  this  trifling  pay- 
ment. There  is  a hiAV,  now  well-nigh  superfluous,  forbidding  the  shooting  of  deer  and  steinhock ; hut 
all  predatory  animals,  such  as  foxes  and  badgers,  and  ajl  birds  of  prey,  including  crows  and  magpies,  are 
held  to  be  fair  game.  The  old  chronicler  speaks  of  Yalais  as  possessing  a very  large  stock  of  deer;  and, 
as  the  character  of  the  country  is  particularly  well  suited  to  them,  the  boast  Avas  probably  justifled.  He 
says : “As  the  valleys  arc  fruitful,  and  provided  with  all  things  needful,  so  too  the  mountains  are  Avell 
stocked  with  game  and  Avild  foAvl ; for  they  say  there  are  not  only  Greek  partridges,  pheasants,  cajicrcailzies 
of  large  size,  hazel-grouse,  partridges,  and  Avild  geese,  but  every  sort  of  Avild  fowl  you  can  desire,  and 
among  them  a strange  sort  of  bird  which  is  covered  Avith  hair  instead  of  feathers.  Sometimes,  too,  you 
may  meet  with  the  steinhock,  which  is  of  great  Amine  medicinally,  though  by  no  means  delicate  eating.” 

In  addition  to  these,  bears,  lynxes,  and  Avild  cats  still  inhabit  the  lateral  valleys  of  Yalais ; and  those 
Avho  haA"C  seen  the  prima3A'al  forest  at  the  entrance  of  the  A^alley  of  Turtmanu,  which  is  known  as  the 
forest  of  DndeiiAvald,  and  skirts  the  road  on  either  side  for  some  nine  miles,  Avill  see  at  once  that  these 
four-footed  brigands  are  provided  Avith  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  continued  existence  and  well- 
being. Firs  and  larches  of  large  size  and  ancient  date  stand  thick  together,  closely  intertAA'ined  Avith 
brambles  and  wild  clematis  ; and  many  thousands  of  hollow  lifeless  trunks,  Avith  long  grey  lichens  Avaving 
in  ghostly  fashion  from  their  decayed  branches,  still  stand  upright  in  their  places  simply  because  they 
have  not  room  to  fall.  Storms,  avalanches,  and  conflagrations  have  made  Avild  work  here,  and  the  ruins 
they  have  left  behind,  in  the  shape  of  dead  or  dying  trees,  are  full  of  convenient  holes  and  hiding-places 
such  as  the  lynx,  or  /Zt/cr-Avolf,  as  ho  is  called  in  Yalais,  loves  to  dAvell  in.  Here,  too,  he  might  And 
abundance  of  such  ordinary  food  as  badgers,  marmots,  hazel-grouse,  capercailzie,  and  black-cock,  Avhich  he 
might  hunt  with  impunity  if  he  chose  ; but,  unluckily,  he  has  a hankering  after  A"ery  different  game,  and 
is  given  to  visiting  the  well-stocked  pastures  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  committing  depredations  among 
the  sheep  and  goats.  His  cruel,  cat-like  nature  comes  out  strongly  on  these  occasions.  He  is  never 
satisfied  with  one  animal,  but  kills  several  at  each  A’isit ; and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  his  track  is  discoA^ered 
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the  whole  village  turns  out  to  give  Iiim  chase.  To  catch  him,  however,  is  by  no  means  easy,  owing  to  his 
great  cunning  and  the  number  of  dilFerent  hiding-places  in  which  he  conceals  himself  during  the  day. 
Happily  he  is  dying  out,  and  one  now  very  rarely  sees  in  the  newspapers  an  announcement  that  a lynx  has 
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been  killed.  Another  rapacious  animal,  the  wild  cat,  which  is  everywhere  held  in  detestation,  is  becoming 
equally  scarce.  The  wild  cat  leads  a solitary  life  in  the  recesses  of  some  mountain-cave  at  the  back  of 
a wood,  and  there  everything  that  runs  and  flics  falls  a prey  to  its  claws.  It  catches  the  rabbit  at  his 
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l)urroAV,  tlie  squirrel  on  the  tree,  marmots,  rats,  wood  mice,  field  mice,  birds,  and  even  larger  game.  It 
steals  very  warily  up  to  its  victim,  and  then  makes  a sudden  spring  upon  it ; taking  care,  with  larger 
animals,  to  get  them  by  the  throat. 

It  is  only  occasionally  that  the  Yalaisan  hunts  these  beasts  of  prey,  chamois  being  the  game  he  chiefiy 
seeks.  Ilis  great  delight  is  to  pursue  these  beautiful  animals  across  the  ice  and  snow,  in  storm  and  wind, 


WILD  CAT  AA’D  CROWS. 


and  it  is  in  these  expeditions  that  all  the  natural  boldness  of  his  character  shows  itself — nothing  is  then 
impossible  to  him,  he  heeds  no  danger,  and  the  numerous  accidents  which  occur  every  year  seem  only  to 
whet  his  appetite.  Such  famous  chamois-hunters  as  Ignaz  Troger,  of  Oberems,  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
though  their  names  are  not  as  well  known  as  those  of  the  Engadine.  Yalais  is  the  only  canton  in  Avhich 
the  hunting  of  the  steinbock,  or  ibex-goat,  is  still  carried  on,  and  it  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  sport. 
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excursions  among  the  most  desolate  regions  of  the  Alps  last  from  a week  to  a fortnight,  during  which 
time  the  hunter  is  often  hungry  and  always  half  frozen,  and  has  to  pass  his  nights  on  the  glacier  or  on  the 
brink  of  the  most  awful  precipices.  Nothing  but  the  passion  of  the  chase  can  sustain  him  in  these  arduous 
labours,  for  the  actual  profits  are  very  small  indeed,  Tschudi  says  that  in  former  days  steinbock-hunting 
occasioned  the  loss  of  a great  many  lives,  and  ruined  many  families ; and  yet,  if  the  goats  should  be  driven 
away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont  Blanc  into  the  Valaisan  Alps,  as  seems  likely,  the  number  of 
hunters  here  would  at  once  be  increased  tenfold.  The  ranks  of  the  hunters  are  mostly  recruited  from 
among  the  herdsmen,  who,  when  they  grow  weary  of  watching  their  flocks,  exchange  the  crook  for  the 

5 K 


Like  the  Uimmergeier,  or  great  bearded  vulture,  the  steinbock  has  been  driven  from  all  other  parts  of 
Switzerland,  and  is  nowhere  to  bo  found  but  in  the  inaccessible  chains  of  mountains  which  divide  Yalais 
from  Piedmont,  and  in  tlie  highest  mountains  of  Savoy.  The  Valaisan  hunters  accordingly  cross  the 
southern  mountains,  and  try  to  make  their  way  either  into  the  savage  realms  of  Monte  Eosa  or  into  the 
Alps  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  This  requires  the  greatest  circumspection,  as  they  are  watched  by  the  king’s 
gamekeepers,  who  arc  not  men  to  be  trifled  with ; and  their  utmost  craft  and  skill  are  required  to  enable 
them  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  latter  and  to  get  within  gun-shot  of  their  shy  game.  These 
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gun,  and  are  as  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  Circumstances  are  certainly  favourable 
to  them ; for  the  slopes  and  pastures  of  the  lateral  valleys  ascend  quite  up  into  the  higher  region  of  the 
Alps  and  the  hunting-grounds,  and  the  game  can  often  be  seen  even  from  the  chfilets.  The  first  and 
most  beautiful  of  these  lateral  valleys  is  the  Val  d’llliez,  where  Nature  presents  us  with  a combination  of 
soft  loveliness  and  colossal  grandeur,  and  has  favoured  her  children  with  a fertile  soil,  remarkable  personal 
beauty,  and  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  The  valley  opens  opposite  Bex,  and  slopes  gently  up  the  sides 
of  the  Dent  du  Midi  to  the  ice-clad  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Savoy.  It  contains  the  cheerful  villages 
of  Troistorrents,  Illiez,  and  Champery,  all  of  which  are  pleasantly  shaded  by  splendid  chestnut  and  walnut 
trees,  and  are  charmingly  idyllic  in  character,  while  its  mountains  are  covered  with  ancient  oaks  and  dark 
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fir-woods.  Nowhere  do  the  meadows  look  more  resplendently  and  luxuriantly  green.  The  slopes  are 
bordered  with  chfilets  quite  up  to  the  top ; below,  the  impetuous,  swift-rushing  Viege  thunders  through 
the  valley ; and  as  we  look  back  we  have  a view  of  the  beautiful  mountains  of  Bex,  the  Dent  de  Morcles, 
and  the  wild  Diablerets.  The  people  are  lively  and  intelligent,  and  their  manners  are  still  pure  and 
simple ; and  the  valley,  which  is  thoroughly  pastoral  in  character,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
canton.  Those  who  care  for  something  besides  glaciers,  and  like  to  enjoy  the  peculiar  pleasures  of  life 
among  the  Alps  with  some  degree  of  comfort,  will  find  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  enjoyment  in  the  Yal 
dTlliez. 

Better  known,  perhaj)s,  however,  is  the  Yal  d’Herens,  which  lies  in  the  heart  of  Yalais,  and  possesses 
a glorious  view  of  the  glacier-world  in  the  south.  It  begins  at  Sion,  but  soon  branches  into  the  western 
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valley  or  vale  of  Heremenco,  and  the  eastern  or  Eringer  Thai,  known  also  as  the  valley  of  Herens.  This 
latter  divides  again  some  way  higher  up,  and  the  new  fork  is  ealled  the  Val  Arolla. 

These  valleys,  as  well  as  those  of  Einfisch,  Turtmann,  Bagne,  Entremont,  and  the  great  valley  of 
St.  Nicholas,  have  all  been  formed  by  the  streams  which  pour  down  from  the  great  chain  of  Alps  which 
extends  from  the  massive  group 
of  Monte  Eosa  past  the  Matter- 
horn to  the  Grand  Combin.  The 
Val  d’H^rens  is  watered  by  the 
Borgne;  and  Evolcna,  a moun- 
tain eyrie  — brown,  or  rather 
black,  with  age — is  the  centre 
whence  innumerable  expeditions 
are  made  to  the  snowy  mountains 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

On  our  way  up  hither  from  Sion 
we  pass  the  village  of  Vex  by  a 
tolerable  carriage-road  recently 
constructed.  At  Vex  our  atten- 
tion is  attracted  by  the  strange 
forms  of  the  pyramids  of  IJscigne 
— ^jagged  weather-beaten  columns 
of  sandstone,  each  carrying  a block 
of  granite  on  its  head,  and  look- 
ing like  a gigantic  petrified 
mushroom.  These  pillars  once 
formed  a continuous  wmll,  and 
the  blocks  of  granite  were  pro- 
bably brought  hither  and  de- 
posited by  glaciers.  Then  the 
sandstone  was  gradually  worn 
away  by  the  water  until  none 
remained  but  those  portions  which 
were  protected  by  the  roof-like 
slabs  of  stone.  The  road  passes 
through  a tunnel  beneath  them, 
and  the  surroimding;  landscane 

O SKETCH  IN  THE  Y.ILLEY  OF  ZERMATT. 

becomes  sterner  in  character  as 

the  glorious  panorama  of  the  Alps  gradually  unfolds  itself  before  our  longing  eyes.  There  is  much  to  look 
at  even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  the  mountains  to  left  and  right  of  us  are  dotted  with  houses, 
cottages,  and  chapels,  and  a plentiful  supply  of  Avatcr  issues  from  the  rocks  in  all  directions,  and  hurries 
down  to  join  the  Borgne.  Most  of  the  trees  are  larches,  whose  cheerful  green  foliage  shines  like  gold  in 
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the  sunlight.  The  queen  of  the  mountains  hereabouts  is  the  Dent  Blanche,  who  calmly  surveys  the 
landscape  from  the  proud  elevation  of  her  throne  of  ice.  The  inn  of  Evolena  is  called  in  honour  of  her 
the  Hotel  de  la  Dent  Blanche,  and  deserves  to  be  commended,  though  it  is  not  always  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  the  visitors  who  flock  hither  in  the  summer.  It  is  w^ell  adapted  for  summer  quarters,  and 
those  who  wish  to  study  the  native  manners  and  customs  of  the  mountaineers  of  Yalais  cannot  do  better 
than  stay  here  for  a time. 

There  are  special  opportunities  for  getting  up  the  subject  on  holidays  and  feast-days,  but  even  on  week 
days  the  loneliness  of  the  mountain-paths  is  often  relieved  by  the  figure  of  a woman  riding  on  a mule ; and 
on  Sundays  the  whole  population  of  the  valley  may  be  seen  riding  up  to  the  surrounding  heights.  The 
mule  is  the  animal  in  general  use  as  a beast  of  burthen  in  Yalais  as  well  as  in  Ticino,  horses  being  scarce 
in  both  cantons;  but  the  creature’s  real  native  home  seems  to  be  here  in  the  Eringer  Thai,  or  Yal 
d’Herens.  One  may  see  whole  flimilies  clinging  to  its  patient  back— the  wife  in  front,  the  husband  behind, 
an  infant  slung  in  a basket,  or  a bigger  child  seated  on  its  tail. 

As  regards  the  costume  of  the  people,  one  cannot  say  that  it  is  particularly  beautiful.  The  colours  are 
sombre — usually  dark  brown  or  blue — and  the  texture  of  the  material  used  is  stout  and  substantial.  The 
men  w^ear  an  awkward-shaped  frock  cut  very  short,  and  the  women  an  equally  awkward-looking  jacket 
with  a full  skirt.  The  only  special  feature  is  the  Yalaisan  hat ; but  whoever  invented  it  must  have  desii-ed 
to  make  it  as  little  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  he  possibly  could.  The  hat  itself  is  made  of  straw,  and  has  a 
narrow  brim  and  high  crown ; but  one  can  hardly  see  anything  of  it,  as  it  is  enveloped  in  a confused  mass  of 
ribbon  fastened  round  it  in  broad,  flat  folds.  The  ribbon  is  generally  so  faded  by  exposure  to  wind  and 
weather  that  it  has  assumed  a nondescript  brown  hue,  and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  guess  what  its 
colour  may  have  been  originally.  The  young  girls,  indeed,  are  somewhat  more  particular  about  having 
fresh  ribbons  to  their  hats,  and  they  sometimes  wear  bright-coloured  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads.  In 
fact,  as  long  as  they  are  unmarried  they  like  gay  colours;  and  when  they  appear  in  tlie  “ Grand  Cotillon  ” 
ill  their  holiday  costume,  no  doubt  they  think  themselves  much  smarter  than  the  tourists,  rigorously  attired 
according  to  the  prevailing  mode,  who  scan  them  with  such  eager  curiosity.  The  Yalaisan  costume  is 
certainly  better  adapted  for  the  mountains ; and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  whereas  the  Parisian  modistes 
have  invented  a good  many  inconvenient  garments,  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  proving  themselves  a 
match  for  the  wind  and  weather.  And  yet  it  is  pleasant  to  see  these  animated  flowers  disporting 
themselves  among  the  brown  rocks  and  stern  mountains  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  glaciers — pleasant, 
too,  to  hear  the  solemn  silence  broken  by  the  sound  of  their  cheerful  laughter.  Sometimes  a verse  of  a 
song  floats  down  from  the  heights  like  the  notes  of  a wild  wood-bird,  and  the  gay  songsters  themselves 
may  be  descried  sitting  behind  the  rocks  and  bushes  on  the  favourite  Piz  d’Arzinol,  from  the  summit  of 
which  all  the  secrets  of  the  grand  world  of  Alps  may  be  discovered  if  only  the  sky  be  clear. 

Yery  charming  excursions  maybe  made  to  this  spot;  and  those  who  wish  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
gathering  edelweiss  and  other  rare  Alpine  flowers  with  their  own  hands,  while  they  see  their  dreams  of  the 
Alps  actually  realised  before  their  eyes,  cannot  do  better  than  descend  into  the  little  valley  of  Arzinol,  the 
one  chosen  abode  of  the  nymph  of  whom  the  young  cowherds  talk  enthusiastically  as  the  source  of  all 
their  good  fortune. 

“Dreams  of  the  Alps !”  but  the  dreams  are  not  always  peaceful,  by  any  means,  and  sometimes  they  are 
very  grim  and  terrible.  When  the  spring  comes,  filling  the  maiden’s  heart  with  tender  thoughts  which 
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melt  her  to  tears,  the  glaciers  begin  to  melt  too,  and  yonder,  behind  Mont  Pleureur,  lies  the  Getroz 
glacier — and  we  have  already  shown  what  his  spring  dreams  are  like  ! 

But  let  us  look  away,  and  over  the  heads  of  all  the  other  mountains,  to  the  black  Matterhorn.  No 
matter  where  one  may  be,  the  eye  reverts  to  it  again  and  again,  for  it  is  the  most  singular  in  form  and 
the  boldest  in  ^outline  of  all  the  Alps,  and  as  such  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  memory. 

The  Matterhorn  ! Assuredly  its  builder  was  a titanic  genius,  and  its  architecture  excites  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  most  cold-blooded  of  travellers.  Among  these  latter,  by  the  way,  foreigners  give  the  first 
place  to  the  English,  who  are  considered  to  be  the  most  sober-minded  adherents  of  the  nil  admirari  principle. 


THE  TWINS,  CASTOR  AND  POLLUX. 
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Yet  even  they  stood  lost  in  admiration  when  they  first  beheld  the  massive  proportions  of  the  Matterhorn ; 
and  at  last,  despite  all  dangers  and  difficulties,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  its  summit. 

The  Matterhorn,  formerly  called  the  Great  Horn  by  the  inhabitants  of  Zermatt,  and  also  knovni  under 
the  names  of  Mont  Cervin  and  Monte  Silvio,  stands  at  the  back  of  the  valleys  of  Zermatt  and  Tonrnauche, 
on  the  frontier  of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  attains  a height  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  pinnacle  itself,  which  rises  from  out  the  glaciers  which  cover  the  crest  of  the  Alps 
of  Valais,  is  some  four  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  is  in  form  an  obelisk  with  sharply-cnt  edges,  and 
smooth,  black,  bare  sides.  Looking  at  it  from  Zermatt,  one  feels  crushed  and  overpowered  by  its  magni- 
tude ; and  it  may  well  seem  utterly  inaccessible  to  the  puny  beings  who  crawl  around  its  base — indeed,  it 
is  difficult  even  now  to  understand  how  so  many  persons  have  succeeded  in  reaching  its  summit, 
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Ahasuerus,  the  wandering  Jew,  is  one  of  those  who  is  said  to  have  visited  it.  He  is  described  as 
coming  to  the  valley  of  the  Visp,  climbing  the  Matterhorn,  and  finding  upon  its  summit  a handsome  town 
embowered  among  luxuriant  vines  and  tall  waving  trees.  Then  the  spirit  of  prophecy  comes  upon  him 
and  he  foretells  its  downfall,  adding  : 


“ Again,  a third  time,  mayhe  I shall  come, 

Ikit  I shall  look  in  vain  for  these  fair  meads  ! 

The  blooming  vines,  the  flowery  vales  are  gone — 
A glacier  makes  a desert  in  their  stead, 

Rears  its  white  crags  fantastic  in  mid-air, 

And  rolls  its  dark-green  blUows  down  the  slope ! ” 


There  are  other  popular  legends  connected  with  the  Matterhorn.  The  common  people  place  the  Paradise 

of  men  and  animals  on  its  summit, 
because  it  is  only  one  step  thence  to 
heaven.  In  this  lofty  region  dwell 
the  happy  souls  of  the  departed — those 
at  least  who  are  natives  of  the  Alps, 
for  it  would  hardly  be  to  the  taste  of 
any  others.  The  streams  are  bridged 
over  with  long  rolls  of  bread,  the 
paths  are  paved  with  cheeses,  the 
cracks  in  the  rock  are  plastered  up 
with  butter,  people  walk  about  in 
shoes  made  of  wheaten  bread,  and 
amuse  themselves  by  playing  at 
nine-pins  with  balls  made  of  cheese 
and  pins  of  butter.  Herds  of  the 
most  beautiful  chamois  and  wild 
goats  live  and  feed  together  in  the 
pastures,  and  besides  these  there  are 
numbers  of  other  strange  and  wonder- 
ful animals.  Only  one  chamois  hunter 
out  of  twenty  can  ever  succeed  in 
reaching  this  delightful  region,  and 
that  only  once  in  twenty  years ; but 
no  one  is  allowed  to  bring  any  animal 
away  with  him.  The  names  of  many 
persons  who  have  succeeded  in  get- 
ting there  at  different  times  are  said  to 
be  cut  upon  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
On  the  14th  July,  18G5,  Whymper,  the  boldest  of  all  mountaineers,  made  the  ascent  from  Zermatt, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Francis  Douglas,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  Hadow,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
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the  summit  of  the  highest  peak ; but,  as  if  to  justify  the  popular  saying  that  only  one  chamois  hunter 
in  twenty  ever  reaches  the  top,  Whymper’s  three  companions  paid  for  their  daring  with  their  lives. 
Their  names  arc  written  in  blood  on  the  sides  of  the  obelisk  as  a w^arning  to  all  future  generations ; but 
the  marvel  is  that  even  one  should  have  lived  to  come  down  again.  However,  the  ascent  has  been 
successfully  made  several  times  since  18G5 ; and  a girl  of  eighteen,  bearing  the  auspicious  name  of 
Felicite,  has  set  her  foot  on  the  brow  of  this  most  defiant  of  giants.  Yes,  “the  most  defiant  of  giants,” 
for,  compared  with  him,  his  neighbour  Monte  Kosa  looks  like  a sublime  monarch  of  the  Alps,  and  wears 
his  many-pointed  crown  with  calm  majesty  and  dignity.  Monte  Eosa  rises  to  a height  of  fifteen  thousand 
feet,  extensive  glaciers  nestle  at  its  feet,  and  it  is  enveloped  in  a snowy  mantle  of  dazzling  silvery 
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brightness.  Only  two  of  its  peaks  stand  actually  on  Italian  soil,  the  others  are  on  the  frontier  between 
Italy  and  Switzerland. 

It  is  from  the  valley  of  Macugnaga  that  one  gains  the  best  idea  of  the  size  of  this  huge  knot  of 
mountains,  which  rises  like  a wall  at  the  back  of  the  upper  valley.  It  is  incontestably  the  mightiest 
of  all  the  mighty  giants  which  rear  their  snowy  heads  aloft  in  this  neighbourhood ; and,  indeed,  there 
is  only  one  with  which  it  cannot  compare,  namely,  the  great  monarch  of  the  Alps,  Mont  Blanc  himself. 

The  place  whence  people  now  usually  start  on  the  numerous  excursions  which  may  be  made  around 
Monte  Eosa  is  Zermatt  (Praborgne  in  Italian),  a village  of  the  usual  Yalaisan  type  lyirtg  at  the  back 
of  the  valley  of  St.  Nicholas.  Its  principal  buildings  are  some  fii-st-class  hotels,  which  are  always  filled  to 
overflowing  during  the  season,  and  are  patronised  chiefly  by  our  adventurous  fellow-countrymen ; but, 
as  the  longest  summer  is  not  long  enough  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  numerous  expeditions  which 
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here  present  themselves  in  such  tempting  variety,  the  modest  traveller  will  do  well  to  confine  himself  to 
the  beaten  j)aths,  which  will  amply  reward  him  for  all  his  exertions. 

The  first  excursion  made  is  usually  that  to  the  Gorner  Grat  and  the  Eiffelberg,  where  there  is  a good 
mountain  inn.  The  ascent  from  Zermatt  takes  us  through  a cool  fragrant  forest,  and  affords  a splendid 
view  of  the  Gorner  glacier,  whence  the  river  Yisp  fiows  down  into  the  valley.  When  we  reach  the 
Gorner  Grat,  higher  up,  the  view  becomes  overpoweringly  grand,  and  shows  us  alps,  icebergs,  snow-fields, 
precipices,  and  glacier  after  glacier.  Yonder  rise  the  peaks  of  the  Cima  di  Jazzi  and  the  Lyskamm,  and 
there,  above  all,  is  Monte  Eosa  in  all  its  glorious  splendour.  Between  the  black  savage-looking  Breithorn 
and  the  Lyskamm  are  the  shining  snow-covered  peaks  of  Castor  and  Pollux;  farther  on  are  the  Theoduls- 
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horn  and  Mont  Cervin.  Glaciers  innumerable  fill  the  valleys  at  their  feet,  and  to  the  north  rise  the 
mighty  mountains  of  the  Bernese  Oberland. 

This  is  certainly  the  grandest  scene  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Zermatt ; and  the  other  easy 
excursions  to  the  Schwarzsee,  the  Hornli,  the  Findel  glacier,  the  Eothhorn,  and  Mettelhorn  offer  only 
variations  of  the  one  grand  theme.  On  our  descent  through  the  beautiful  valley  of  Zermatt  we  follow  the 
course  of  the  lively  river  Yisp — through  forests,  by  the  side  of  lofty  cliffs  enlivened  by  waterfalls,  past 
glaciers  which  peep  out  over  the  trees  in  the  distance,  and  past  retired  primseval-looking  villages  with  old 
brown  cottages — and  as  we  wend  our  way  downwards  we  cast  many  a backward  glance  at  the  world  of  ice 
behind  us. 

These  villages,  Tiisch,  Eanda,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Stalden,  some  of  which  are  picturesque  enough,  are 
not  adapted  for  halting-places;  they  are  not  externally  attractive  and  the  paths  are  bad.  The  great 
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questions  which  agitato  the  world  never  penetrate  to  this  secluded  valley,  and  the  experiences  of  its 
inhabitants  arc  usually  limited  to  eating,  drinking,  labouring,  and  dying;  indeed,  it  is  a matter  of 
constant  marvel  that  the  little  village  of  Grachen,  between  St.  Nicholas  and  Stalden,  should  have  produced 
a man  who  actually  became  to  a certain  extent  famous.  Every  one  knows  the  strange  history  of  Thomas 
Platter,  a genuine  son  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who,  though  only  a poor  goatherd  and  apprenticed  to  a 
rope-maker,  was  inflamed  from  early  youth  with  an  ardent  enthusiasm  for  classical  learning.  As  a boy, 
bare-footed  and  half-starved,  he  would  hide  himself  among  the  hemp  to  read  his  Pindar  and  Homer  leaf  by 
leaf.  He  went  as  a journeyman  to  Basel,  where  he  became  one  of  the  most  respected  citizens,  taught 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  was  made  superintendent  of  the  gymnasium,  and  was  warmly  in  favour  of  the 
Eeformation,  though  he  never  went  to  any  passionate  lengths  in  his  advocacy  of  its  princqfles.  He 
attained  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  his  grandfather  lived  to  be  a hundred  and  twenty-six ; whence  it 
seems  that  the  air  of  the  valley  of  the  Visp  must  be  particularly  conducive  to  longevity. 

At  Stalden,  the  two  torrents  of  the  Gorner  Visp  and  Saaser  Visp  meet,  and  by  following  their  course 
we  shall  soon  And  ourselves  once  more  in  the  valley  of  the  Ehone,  and  on  the  high  road  leading  to  Brieg. 
If  the  traveller’s  eyes  be  not  weary  with  so  much  gazing,  and  if  there  be  enough  strength  left  in  his 
knees,  he  may  turn  to  the  left  at  Morel  and  wend  his  way  upwards  through  woods  and  gently  sloping 
Alpine  meadows  to  the  Eggischhorn,  whence  there  is  another  grand  view  to  be  seen.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
glaciers  are  concerned,  this  point  of  view  is  the  flnest  of  all,  for  the  Aletscli  glacier  is  the  largest  and  most 
perfect  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  the  most  highly  developed  of  all  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
little  glacier  of  Grindelwald  is  but  a dwarf  in  comparison.  The  Aletsch  glacier  is  twelve  miles  long, 
and  may  be  well  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  Eggischhorn ; though  the  view  from  the  Bellalp  opposite 
is  better  still,  as  the  entire  length  can  be  seen  at  once.  From  this  point  of  view  it  looks  like  a stream 
leaping  boldly  down  the  side  of  the  beautiful  Jungfra'u,  and  challenging  the  spectator’s  whole  and 
undivided  attention.  And  indeed  the  Jungfrau  herself,  as  well  as  the  Monk  and  the  Giant,  which  look 
so  sublimely  down  into  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  are  here  nothing  more  than  snow-capped  heights,  and 
pass  almost  unnoticed.  Appearances  are  indeed  delusive,  and  distance  lends  much  enchantment  to  the 
view,  for  actually  from  this  height  the  glacier  looks  like  a good  easy  road  leading  up  to  the  summit  of 
the  Jungfrau,  and  the  moraines  might  be  merely  wheel-ruts ; whereas  the  whole  is  a vast  desert  of  ice 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  Aletsch  glacier  with  the  Alima  glacier.  "We  shall  gain 
just  an  idea,  though  a very  faint  one,  of  what  it  really  is,  if  we  descend  from  Eiederalp,  and,  passing 
through  the  beautiful  wood  of  larches  and  Siberian  pines,  cross  the  end  of  the  glacier  on  our  way  up  to 
the  Bellalp.  This  is  its  narrowest  end — its  extreme  point,  in  fact — and  yet  it  will  take  us  nearly  half  an 
hour  to  get  across.  From  the  Eggischhorn  or  its  hotel  an  expedition  is  usually  made  to  the  strange  lake 
of  Marjelen,  on  whose  clear  waters  blocks  of  ice  may  often  be  seen  floating  in  the  height  of  summer, 
giving  the  lake  the  aspect  of  a miniature  polar  sea. 

We  shall  not  be  much  struck  by  the  glacier  of  the  Ehone  if  we  visit  it  after  the  Aletsch  glacier;  but 
those  who  come  to  it  direct  from  Lucerne  and  Altdorf,  by  way  of  Andermatt  and  the  wildly  beautiful  Eurca 
Pass,  will  be  greatly  delighted  and  surprised  by  the  deep  cerulean  blue  of  the  great  jagged  masses  of  ice 
which  they  will  suddenly  see  on  their  right  hand — so  close  that  they  can  almost  touch  them — as  they 
pursue  their  way  down  the  steep  high  road  into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ehone.  This  glacier  is 
distinguished  for  the  purity  of  its  ice  and  the  beauty  of  its  colour ; and,  in  spite  of  all  rivals,  it  is  one  of 
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the  most  famous  sights  of  Switzerland.  To  the  man  of  scienee  it  is  something  more  than  this,  for,  being 
the  best  and  longest  known  of  all  the  glaciers,  it  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  solution  of  various 
geological  problems. 

Travellers  coming  from  the  north  who  prefer  to  plunge  at  once  in  mcdias  res,  instead  of  beginning  at 

the  beginning  of  the 
Ehone  valley,  may  come 
froml  ovely  Thun  through 
the  rich  and  beautiful 
valley  of  Kanderthal,  and 
may  drive  comfortably  in 
their  carriages  through 
the  Kandergrund  to  Kan- 
dersteg,  where  the  valley 
comes  to  an  end  and  the 
great  wide  world  of  moun- 
tains rears  its  formidable 
“ horns  ” before  them. 
Here  is  the  famous 
Gemmi  Pass,  the  thres- 
hold both  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland  and  the  Ehone 
valley.  A very  beautiful 
mountain  path  leads  up 
from  Ivandcrsteg  to  the 
desolate  region  on  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  and 
takes  the  traveller  past 
the  inn  of  Schwarenbach, 
which  has  acquired  some 
notoriety  as  being  the 
place  chosen  by  Werner 
as  the  scene  of  a very 
gloomy  tragedy.  Farther 
on  the  path  winds  along 
the  margin  of  the  me- 
lancholy little  lake  of 
Dauben,  which  is  three- 

r^ViLS  OF  THE  KA^TDEE. 

quarters  of  a mile  long 

and  about  half  a mile  broad,  and  is  frozen  nearly  ten  months  of  the  year.  Its  waters  are  dull  and  lifeless, 
and  the  dreary  waste  around,  unenlivened  by  anything  more  cheerful  than  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  the 
croaking  of  jackdaws,  is  very  dismal.  Suddenly,  however,  as  w'e  pursue  our  wmy,  a splendid  panorama  is 
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unfolded  before  us.  We  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  a stupendous  precipice,  and  immediately  below  us,  at 
a giddy  depth,  we  see  the  baths  of  Leuk,  and  a little  lower  down  a bit  of  the  valley  of  the  Ehone.  Dumas 
says  that  when  he  reached  this  point  and  looked  into  the  depths  below,  the  sight  so  overpowered  him  that 
he  sank  to  the  ground  unconscious ; and  while  he  was  making  the  descent  his  teetli  chattered  to  such  a 
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degree  that  he  was  obliged  to  stuff  his  pocket-handkerchief  into  his  mouth ; when  he  reached  the  bottom 
the  said  handkerchief  looked  as  if  it  had  been  cut  through  and  through  with  a razor. 

Dumas’  experiences,  however,  are,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  himself,  and  have  not,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  been  shared  by  any,  even  the  most  nervous  of  lady  travellers.  The  descent  to  Leuk  is  extremely 
interesting,  but  before  we  enter  upon  it  we  will  take  advantage  of  our  elevated  point  of  view  to  wave  our 
farewells  to  the  whole  Canton  of  Yalais. 
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“ Sublime,  but  neither  bleak  nor  bare, 

Nor  misty  are  the  mountains  there. 

Softly  subhme,  profusely  fair. 

Up  to  their  summits  clothed  in  green. 

And  fruitful  as  the  vales  between. 

They  lightly  rise. 

And  scale  the  skies. 

And  groves  and  gardens  still  abound  ; 

For  where  no  shoot 
Could  else  take  root. 

The  peaks  are  shelved  and  terraced  round. 
Earthward  appear  in  mingled  growth 
The  mulberry  and  maize,  above 
The  trellis’d  vine  extends  to  both 
The  leafy  shade  they  love. 

Looks  out  the  white-walled  cottage  here. 

The  lowly  chapel  rises  near  ; 

Ear  down  the  foot  must  roam  to  reach 
The  lovely  lake  and  bending  beach  ; 

While  chestnut  green  and  olive  gray 
Chequer  the  steep  and  winding  way.” 

Henry  Taylor 
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FROM  THE  LAKES  TO  THE  SK  GOTTHARD. 


ETWEEN  the  glaciers  of  the  Iligh  Alps  and  the  sunny  plain  of  Lombardy,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  vale  of  the  Adda,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  the  Dorre,  lies  the  lake 
district  of  Italy — a region  of  light  and  sunshine,  endowed  with  all  the  charms  that 
captivate  the  eye  and  rejoice  the  heart — a veritable  garden,  where  the  products  of  the 
chilly  north  and  the  luxuriant  south  meet  and  flourish  equally. 

Into  this  fertile  region  stretches  the  southern  part  of  tlie  Swiss  Canton  of  Tessin,  or 
Ticino,  which  lies  between  the  Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Lago  di  Como,  and  almost  encloses 
the  Lake  of  Lugano.  Rere  the  oppressive  relaxing  heat  of  the  Lombard  plain  becomes  more 
temperate,  though  the  sunshine  loses  nothing  of  its  brilliancy,  and  its  fertilising  powers  seem 
to  bo  doubled.  Embrageous  woods  of  deciduous  trees  clothe  all  the  hills  and  mountains, 
while  the  slopes  are  covered  with  nut  trees,  chestnuts,  and  vine-clad  mulberry  trees ; the  fields 
and  meadows  show  signs  of  exuberant  fertility,  and  the  gardens  are  bright  with  the  rosy  blossoms  of  the 
peach  and  almond  in  the  spring  time,  and  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  goldcn-hued  figs  in  the  summer. 
Such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  southern  part  of  the  canton,  which  extends  to  and  includes  Locarno,  on  the 
lake  of  Maggiore,  and  Bellinzona,  on  the  river  Ticino.  Eeyond  these  places  the  country  soon  begins  to 
assume  a less  genial  aspect,  and  we  enter  upon  the  Alpine  district  of  Ticino,  with  its  precipitous  heights,  wild 
waterfalls,  and  frequent  glimpses  of  glaciers.  Southern  vegetation  and  Italian-looking  towns  and  villages  are 
left  behind  ; Nature  becomes  more  chary  of  her  gifts,  or  refuses  to  bestow  them  at  all,  except  as  the  reward 
of  laborious  toil ; poverty  is  rampant,  and  the  people  are  generally  too  indolent  to  cope  vigorously  with  it. 

The  canton  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Tessin,  or  Ticino,  the  Ticinus  of  the  ancients ; but  the  part  of 
the  river  between  Bellinzona  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yal  Blegno  is  called  the  Riviera,  and  it  is  along  the 
Riviera  that  the  population  of  the  canton  is  chiefly  settled.  The  Ticino  rises  in  the  Lepontine  Alps,  one  of 
its  sources  being  in  the  Yal  Bedretto,  on  the  pass  of  Niifenen  or  No  vena,  the  other  in  the  small  lakes 
on  the  St.  Gotthard.  It  flows  southward  through  the  Yal  Leventina,  joins  the  Moesa  on  its  way  down  from 
the  Yal  Misocco  (Yal  Mesolcina,  in  Italian),  and  then,  in  order  to  cleanse  itself  from  its  impurities,  enters 
the  Lago  Maggiore  at  Magadino,  after  which  it  flows  southward  again  until  it  meets  the  river  Po.  The 
world-renowned  road  of  the  St.  Gotthard  runs  along  by  the  side  of  the  Ticino  through  a valley  which 
abounds  in  gorges,  wild-looking  rocks,  waterfalls,  and  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery.  This 
is  probably  all  that  the  summer  tourist  will  see  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  canton,  as  the  Yal  Maggio,  a 
valley  which  lies  parallel  with  the  Yal  Ticino  on  the  west,  is  seldom  visited.  To  most  persons  the  Canton  of 
Ticino  means  the  St.  Gotthard  Pass,  Airolo,  Paido,  Biasca,  Bellinzona,  Locarno,  and  Lugano ; and  when 
they  have  seen  these  they  have  seen  the  principal  places  of  interest. 

It  is  difficult  fully  to  realise  that  one  is  still  in  Switzerland,  for  the  earth  and  the  sky,  the  style  of 
architecture,  the  people  themselves,  as  well  as  their  language  and  mode  of  life,  have  all  undergone  a change, 
and  the  cement  which  binds  Ticino  to  the  Confederacy  seems  to  have  almost  molted  away  beneath  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun  of  Italy.  If  the  Swiss,  speaking  generally,  be  mountaineers,  the  Ticinesi  are 
dalesmen,  and  have  had  their  vigour  and  energy  squeezed  out  of  them  by  the  misfortunes  which  have 
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'sveiglied  them  down  for  centuries  past.  In  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and  in  Geneva  the  people  arc  thoroughly  I 
Swiss,  in  sjnte  of  their  r’rench  language  and  manners  ; but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Italian-speaking  I 

Ticinesi.  The  fact  of  their  political  union  with  the  Eejuiblic  they  do  not  attempt  to  deny;  but  the  canton  ^ 
and  the  Confederacy  have  not  yet  really  grown  together,  and  there  is  little  unity  of  feeling  between  them. 

Ticino  is  still  to  Switzerland  what  the  ivy  is  to  the  tree,  and  the  connection  between  the  two  is  not  a vdiit 
more  intimate.  She  would  like  to  claim  all  the  rights  which  the  union  confers  upon  her,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  discharging  any  of  the  duties  which  it  entails. 

Ilowever,  no  one  ought  to  be  surprised  at  this — least  of  all  the  Swiss  ou  the  other  side  of  the 
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St.  Gotthard,  for  they  were  hard  masters  to  Ticino  for  three  hundred  years,  and  ruled  it  in  all  respects  as 
oppressively  as  Gessler  himself  could  have  done.  The  government  of  these  “estates  of  the  Ennetberg,” 
as  they  were  called,  was  entrusted  to  eight  bailiffs  who  ill-treated  and  plundered  the  whole  district,  and  in 
fact  tyrannised  over  it  as  a subject  province.  Whenever,  as  not  infrequently  happened,  the  miserable 
canton  became  the  battle-field  of  the  Latin  and  German  races,  it  was  tossed  to  and  fro  between  the  two  in 
the  most  insulting  fashion.  Unfortunately  for  itself,  it  lies  on  the  borders  of  Austria,  Piedmont,  and 
Switzerland,  and  it  is  a noticeable  fact  that  living  on  any  frontier  has  a demoralising  influence.  The 
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the  German.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  canton,  the  Ticinese  is  supplied  with  all  that  he  needs  hy  the 
liberal  hand  of  Nature ; in  the  north,  ho  used  to  make  something  out  of  the  roads  across  the  Alps,  and 
when  that  failed  he  took  to  begging — a very  thriving  trade  in  former  days.  It  w'ould  be  unjust  to  say 
that  the  Ticinese  is  altogether  lazy ; but  lazy  at  home  he  certainly  is,  and  he  prefers  uncertain  gains 
abroad  to  a certain  livelihood  in  his  native  land.  One  meets  him  on  all  the  high  roads  and  in  all  the  great 
cities  of  Europe,  as  if  he  were  some  bird  of  passage  possessed  by  a strange  spirit  of  restlessness.  In  one  place 
he  is  a tinker,  chimney-sweep,  porter,  seller  of  roasted  chestnuts,  cooper,  waiter,  coffee-house  keeper,  or 
innkeeper ; in  another  place  he  is  a civil  engineer — and  a particularly  skilful  one  too — or  he  is  a mason, 
stone-cutter,  glazier,  or  decorator.  He  is  most  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  towns  of  France, 
particularly  in  Paris,  but  he  goes  also  to  Kome  and  Naples,  and  even  to  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 
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political  existence  of  the  canton,  properly  speaking,  dates  only  from  1840,  so  it  would  be  vain  to  expect 
from  it  such  patriotism  as  that  of  the  original  members  of  the  Confederacy.  In  time,  no  doubt,  it  will  be 
educated  up  to  its  position. 

Living  in  a state  of  anxiety  and  insecurity  from  seed-time  to  harvest,  constantly  expecting  a storm  to  burst 
upon  him  either  from  the  north  or  the  south,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Ticinese  to  feel  any  great  attachment 
for  his  native  land.  He  lived  in  a hurry,  plying  only  such  trades  and  handicrafts  as  could  be  carried  on  by 
the  way,  as  it  wore,  and  almost  neglecting  the  surer  sources  of  profit  afforded  him  by  the  generally  fertile 
character  of  the  soil.  Pastoral  occupations  are  followed  in  Ticino  to  a certain  extent,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  come  naturally  to  the  people,  and  are  by  no  means  so  well  understood  here  as  in  the  northern  cantons. 
Almost  all  the  technical  expressions  used  in  connection  with  the  business  of  the  dairy  are  borrowed  from 
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Only  the  old  and  the  feeble  are  left  at  home  with  the  women  and  children  to  look  after  the  houses  and 
gardens  and  to  cnltivate  the  soil,  and  the  resnlt  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  one  might  expect : the  fields  are 
neglected,  and  do  not  improve;  and  there -is  no  comfort  in  the  houses,  which  are  perfectly  bare  and 
without  any  attemj)t  at  adornment,  often  dirty,  and  always  cheerless — just  the  sort  of  nests  which  might 
belong  to  birds  of  passage,  in  fact.  The  Ticinese  looks  upon  his  home  as  a temporary  place  of  abode, 
and  returns  thither  merely  to  recruit  himself  after  his  toil  in  foreign  lands, 

Nature  has  not  been  very  bountiful  to  him  in  the  matter  of  personal  charms  and  endowments.  Hair  and 
complexion  notwithstanding,  few  of  the  faces  one  sees  possess  any  very  marked  Italian  characteristics,  and 
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from  the  majority  they  have  disappeared  altogether.  The  same  may  he  said  of  the  language,  which  is  a 
degenerate  and  often  ill-used  daughter  of  the  Italian,  and  becomes  especially  harsh  north  of  Bellinzona. 
In  the  lake  district  the  dialect  is  softer  and  the  women  are  better-looking ; hut  here,  as  throughout  the 
whole  Canton  of  Tessin,  they  are  soon  past  their  prime,  and  their  comeliness  is  impaired  by  hard  work 
even  before  it  has  attained  its  full  development.  There  are  almost  no  distinctive  costumes  nowadays, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  the  women  differ  externally  from  their  neighbours  is  in  the  manner  of  dressing 
their  hair.  Their  abundant  plaits  are  arranged  in  a sort  of  aureole  at  the  hack  of  the  head,  and  are 
transfixed  by  the  large-headed  silver  pins  which  seem  to  he  universally  worn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Italian  lakes.  Massive  silver  studs  behind  the  ears  complete  the  coiffure.  Eound  their  necks  they  wear 
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strings  of  their  favourite  garnets,  the  stones  alternating  with  heads  of  gold  filigree ; and  on  their  heads, 
especially  when  they  go  to  chnrch,  they  wear  a black  or  white  veil,  arranged  after  the  rather  becoming 
fashion  prevalent  throughout  Xorth  Italy.  This  fashion  was  probably  introduced  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  numerous  families  who  came  from  Milan  and  settled  permanently  at  Lugano  and  other  places  in  the 
vicinity.  They  showed  considerable  discrimination  in  their  choice,  it  must  be  confessed  and  one  is  more 
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than  half  disposed  to  envy  them;  for,  of  all  the  many 
lovely  places  which  stud  the  shore  of  this  and  the  other 
lakes,  Lugano  is  perhaps  the  loveliest.  It  is  built  upon 
gently  rising  ground  in  the  form  of  a small  amphitheatre, 
and  looks  like  a miniature  Genoa  or  a tiny  Kaples,  with 
the  hills  rising  in  a semicircle  close  behind  it,  and  white 
villas  and  pleasant  villages  peeping  out  of  the  green 
bowers  below.  The  vegetation  becomes  rhore  and  more  luxuriant  as  it  a2>proaches  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  and  the  tall,  beautiful  trees  are  all  festooned  with  vines,  whose  long  wreaths  hang  down  so  low  as 
almost  to  touch  the  blue  waters. 

From  the  terrace  of  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence  above  the  toA^•n, 
there  is  a fine  view  of  the  lake.  The  most  conspicuous  object  on  our  left  hand  is  Monte  Bre,  which  rises 
to  the  north-east  of  Lugano,  and  is  backed  by  the  loftier  Monte  Boglia ; the  lake  winds  round  its  base  to 
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Porlezza,  Opposite  us,  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  Monte  Caprino,  whose  cool  grottoes  are  used  as 
^Wne-cellars  hy  tlie  townspeople  ; its  slopes  are  covered  with  lime-trees  and  young  chestnuts,  and  behind  it 
rises  the  Colnio  di  Creccio,  while  farther  off  still  we  can  just  catch  the  twin  summits  of  the  Monte 
Generoso.  To  the  right  is  the  famous  cone-shaped  mountain  of  San  Salvatore,  from  the  top  of  which  the 
view  is  equally  lovely  and  far  more  extensive.  San  Salvatore  stands  on  a sort  of  peninsular ; for  the  lake, 
after  running  south  as  far  as  Morcote,  turns  sharp  round  to  the  north  and  proceeds  in  this  direction  as  far 
as  Agno,  which  is  almost  in  a line  with  Lugano ; and  between  these  two  towns  lies  the  little  Lake  of 
Muzzano. 

This  Lago  di  Lugano,  or  Lago  Ceresio,  as  the  Luganesi  themselves  call  it,  seems  to  be  always  smiling 
at  the  sky.  The  sky  is  almost  always  blue,  and  so  is  the  water;  and  the  white  sails  of  the  fishing  boats 
which  glide  over  its  surface  scarcely  disturb  its  di’eam-like  repose.  As  if  it  would  fain  bestow  some 
portion  of  its  loveliness  on  its  famous  neighbour,  it  flows  westward  to  the  Lago  Maggiore,  when  it  reaches 
Agno,  forming  the  deeply  indented  bay  of  Ponte-Tresa,  which  itself  almost  deserves  to  be  called  a lake. 
Numerous  small  rivers  flow  into  the  lake  on  all  sides.  At  Porlezza  it  receives  the  Cucchio,  at  Lugano 
the  Cassarate,  which  flows  down  into  it  from  a valley  of  great  fertility;  farther  on  it  is  joined  by  the 
Vedeggio,  Magliasina,  and  Sovaglia.  Its  shores  are  fanned  by  the  most  delicious  breezes,  and  if  the  chilly 
tramontana  prevails  at  night,  its  place  is  taken  by  the  softly  breathing  Ireva  in  the  day-time.  Generally 
speaking,  the  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  rude,  stormy  winds  known  as  the  2^orzellina  and  marino  seldom 
blow.  It  is  no  wonder  that  those  whose  chief  object  is  to  enjoy  themseltes  quietly  and  without  much 
exertion  should  love  to  linger  on  the  shores  of  this  lake,  for  its  charms  are  numerous  and  varied,  and  the 
Hotel  du  Parc,  formerly  a convent,  which  stands  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  is  surrounded  by  trees,  is  a 
very  pleasant  place  for  a protracted  sojourn.  Yisitors  are  constantly  to  be  seen  sitting  in  the  balconies, 
and  are  apparently  never  weary  of  gazing  out  over  the  sparkling  waters  at  the  blue  mountains  in  the 
distance.  Others  take  one  of  the  hotel  boats  and  row  across  the  lake,  sometimes  to  a villa  or  tiny  village, 
sometimes  to  some  of  the  beautiful  gardens  and  groves  which  fringe  its  margin,  and  sometimes  to  the 
celebrated  wine-cellars  of  Monte  Caprino.  Those  who  are  of  a more  restless  turn  of  mind  will  find  plenty 
of  longer  excursions  to  satisfy  them : the  steamers  Ccredo  and  Generoso  will  lend  them  the  aid  of 
their  Avings,  and  the  railway  Avill  convey  them,  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  either  into  Italy  or  to 
Melide,  Maroggia,  Capolago,  or  to  Mendrisio,  the  garden  of  Italian  Switzerland,  which  lies  on  the  high 
road  to  Como  and  Milan.  Besides  all  this,  they  may,  if  they  please,  make  the  ascent  of  Monte  Generoso, 
or  Gionnero,  the  Kigi  of  Italian  Switzerland,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  famous.  The  people  of 
Lugano  have  a saying  with  regard  to  this  mountain,  which  runs  as  follows  : “ Senseless  is  he  who  does  not 
desire  to  see  it,  and  senseless  is  he  who,  having  seen,  does  not  admire  it ; more  senseless  still  is  the  man 
who,  having  seen  and  admired  it,  goes  away  and  leaves  it.”  But  there  is  a great  deal  closer  at  hand 
which  is  well  worthy  of  a visit,  and  within  easy  walking,  riding,  or  driving  distance  ; in  fact,  the  attractions 
of  the  neighbourhood  are  simply  inexhaustible,  and  people  who  go  hence  to  Locarno  often  think  regretfully 
of  the  Paradise  they  have  left  behind  them  on  the  . Ceresio. 

Yet  Locarno  is  situated  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  all  our  ideas  as  to  the  beauty  of  Italian  scenery 
arc  commonly  associated  with  the  name  of  this  lake.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  Locarno  is  beautiful ; 
but  Ave  miss  the  fresh,  honest  air  and  delightful  climate  of  Lugano,  where  the  warm  breath  of  the  south  Avdnd 
is  so  deliciously  tempered  by  breezes  blowing  straight  down  from  the  Alps.  Locarno  is  like  a snake  lurking 
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amid  the  roses  and  fruits  which  grow  hero  in  such  rich  profusion  as  to  remind  one  of  the  garden  of  the 
Ilosperides.  Nowhere  do  trees  of  all  descriptions  grow  more  luxuriantly  than  on  the  Locarno  shore,  but 
the  entire  locality  is  a prey  to  the  malaria,  which  is  bred  in  the  extensive  marshes  of  the  Ticino  and 
spreads  its  leaden  wings  over  the  whole  northern  shore  of  the  lake.  Can  it  bo  owing  to  the  malaria  that 
the  town  of  Locarno  has  always  hitherto  seemed  to  be  in  a state  of  retrogression  ? 

Locarno,  called  Luggarus  by  the  Germans,  is  an  ancient  town  at  all  events,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
so  thoroughly  tired  out  by  all  it  has  gone  through  that  it  would  fain  sit  still  and  rest  in  idleness.  In 
mediajval  times  it  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Guelfs,  was  allied  with  Milan,  and  was  constantly  exposed 
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to  the  attacks  of  the  Ghibellines.  After  that,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Visconti,  who  rebuilt  the 
grim-looking  castle  which  still  stands  between  the  river  Maggia  and  the  lake;  and  in  1513  the  Swiss 
became  masters  of  the  town — without,  however,  mending  its  fortunes.  A year  later  the  bridge  of  La 
Torretta,  at  Bellinzona,  was  carried  away  by  a terrible  inundation,  and  for  a time  Locarno’s  communication 
with  the  main  road  was  quite  cut  off.  The  banishment  of  its  Protestant  inhabitants  was  a self-inflicted 
blow  to  its  prosperity,  which  the  town  has  even  now  hardly  recovered.  On  a closer  inspection  one  can 
detect  many  a wrinkle  on  the  old  town’s  face,  and  a good  deal  of  grass  about  its  feet.  Generally  speaking, 
it  is  a very  sleepy-looking  place,  and  seems  only  to  wake  up  for  a short  time  on  market  days,  when  all  is 
life  and  bustle  and  the  scene  is  really  an  interesting  one.  People  flock  in  from  all  parts  of  the  Lago 
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Maggioie,  fiom  all  the  valleys  of  Locarno,  from  the  mountains  of  Onsernone,  Centovalli,  and  Verzasca, 
from  Lellinzona,  and  even  from  the  district  of  Lugano.  On  these  occasions  the  shops,  which  are  usually 
closed  at  other  times,  are  thrown  temptingly- open,  and  the  goldsmiths  make  a display  of  their  wares ; for  the 

market-women  and  their 
daughters  are  very  fond 
of  buying  ornaments  and 
trinkets  with  the  money 
they  make  by  their  various 
goods.  One  is  a good  deal 
tempted  to  follow  them 
hack  to  their  homes,  espe- 
cially those  of  them  who 
dwell  in  the  beautiful  and 
interesting  valley  of  Yal 
Maggia,  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  with 
tourists  year  by  year.  If 
this  should  he  too  far  off, 
however,  we  might  at  least 
manage  an  excursion  to  the 
next  most  beautiful  spot, 
namely,  the  ancient  con- 
vent and  pilgrimage  church 
of  the  Madonna  del  Sasso. 
It  looks  extremely  pictu- 
resque seen  from  the  shore 
of  the  lake ; but,  when  we 
reach  the  top  of  the  emi- 
nence on  which  it  stands. 


all  the  most  charming  fea- 
tures of  the  Locarno  scenery 
are  at  once  revealed  to  our 
gaze.  The  church  crowns 
the  summit  of  a steep  nar- 
row cliff,  which  rises  be- 
tween two  small  wooded 
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valleys,  whence  issue  the 

various  streams  which  unite  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  form  the  wild  mountain-torrent  known  as  the 


Eamogna.  This  torrent  has  destroyed  the  good  road  which  formerly  led  up  to  the  convent,  and  the  ascent 
is  rather  toilsome  in  conseqiience ; hut  the  view  from  the  top  is  at  once  so  grand  and  so  lovely,  and  affords 
such  unexpected  pleasure,  that  we  are  more  than  compensated  for  all  our  exertions.  Standing  in  front 
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of  the  convent  beneath  the  little  'pergola  (a  trellis-work  covered  with  vines,  and  supported  on  stone 
pillars),  we  sec  before  us  a scries  of  the  most  lovely  pictures,  in  which  mountains  and  valleys,  woods 
and  groves,  the  glorious  blue  lake,  and  the  sparkling  river  Maggia  form  the  principal  features.  There 
is  something  singularly  charming  about  the  elevated  situation  of  this  convent.  The  tall  trees  wave 
around  its  walls,  the  birds  sing,  the  air  is  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  innumerable  flowers,  and,  to  a 
superficial  observer,  the  pictures  of  the  Passion  which  adorn  the  convent  walls,  albeit  by  the  hand  of 
Pernardo  Luino,  might  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  out  of  harmony 
with  the  general  joyousness  of 
nature. 

The  lake  looks  so  extremely 
inviting  from  here  that  most  people 
yield  to  its  allurements  and  soon 
make  their  way  down  to  its  margin, 
where  they  may  take  a boat  and 
coast  southward  along  its  shores 
until  they  reach  those  fortunate 
islands,  the  Isole  Borromec,  which 
are  known  severally  as  Isola  Bella, 

Isola  Madre,  and  Isola  dei  Pes- 
catori. 

It  is  hard  to  turn  one’s  back  on 
all  the  glorious  beauty  of  Italy ; 
but  we  have  to  wend  our  way 
homewards,  and  must  therefore 
turn  our  steps  towards  Bellinzona, 
where  the  Canton  of  Ticino  ceases 
to  be  Italian  for  those  coming  from 
the  south,  and  begins  to  be  Italian 
for  those  arriving  by  the  St.  Gott- 
hard  road. 

Bellinzona  itself  is  a thoroughly 
Italian  town,  and  its  aspect  is  grand 

° A VILLAGE  SCENE,  V.VL  LEVENTINA. 

and  striking  as  we  look  down  upon 

it  from  the  slopes  of  Monte  Cenere  and  see  it  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  Ticino,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  garden-like  scenery.  The  extensive  valley  in  which  it  is  situated  was  anciently 
known  as  the  Campi  Canini.  Its  battlemented  walls  and  the  three  old  castles,  known  respectively  as  the 
Castle  of  Uri,  or  Castello  Grande,  the  Castello  di  Svitto,  and  the  Castle  of  Bnterwalden,  give  the  place 
almost  an  air  of  defiance  when  viewed  from  a distance ; but  this  disappears  speedily  upon  a closer  and 
more  intimate  acquaintance.  Indeed,  the  town  resembles  some  old  statue  overgrown  with  roses  and 
creepers,  round  which  the  children  laugh  and  play  and  gather  flowers,  without  bestowing  a thought  upen 
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the  trclliscd  vines,  as  Avell  as  the  peach,  almond,  and  fig  trees,  still  occasionally  remind  us  of  the  south. 
These,  however,  are  presently  succeeded  by  nut  trees,  cherry  trees,  alders  growing  by  the  water-side,  and 
plantations  of  pines  on  the  mountains ; and  by  the  time  we  reach  Biasca  the  snowy  mountains  are  once 
more  towering  over  our  heads.  The  streams,  too,  become  more  voluminous  and  impetuous,  the  Broda- 
bach  forms  a considerable  waterfall — and,  in  fact,  it  was  the  rocks  and  floods  together  which  wrought  such 
terrible  havoc  here  in  1512.  It  was  a wealthy  and  prosperous  district  then,  thanks  to  the  German  part  of 
the  population ; but  it  is  so  no  longer,  and  the  numerous  villages  along  the  road  and  upon  the  heights  are 
best  seen  from  a distance.  If  one  goes  too  near,  one  finds  that  they  are  dismal  dens  with  extraordinarily 
narrow  streets,  and  full  of  filthy  puddles  ; and  the  few  stone  houses  they  contain  look  slovenly  and  ill-kept 
for  the  most  part.  The  wooden  houses  are  small  and  ugly — the  front  being  of  wood  and  the  back  of  stone, 
and  the  roof  covered  with  shingle.  The  first  floor  is  reached  by  an  outside  staircase,  which  leads  at  once 


their  ancient  ancestor.  There  is  nothing  in  Bellinzona  to  inspire  fear  or  awe  nowadays.  The  sound  of  the 
war  trumpet  has  given  place  to  the  song  of  the  herdsman  and  the  ritornello  of  the  street  boy,  and  the  cicada 
hums  its  summer  song  in  profoundest  peace-  where  once  the  clash  of  arms  was  frequently  to  be  heard. 
There  are  many  beautiful  views  to  be  seen  from  the  neighbouring  vineyards,  which  are  reached  by  shady 
paths  tlu-ough  groves  and  thickets.  On  the  cliffs  of  Corvaro,  overshadowed  by  trees,  stands  a lonely  little 
church  dedicated  to  the  Madonna,  which  contains  a whole  world  of  poetry  within  its  four  walls.  There 
are  a few  villages  and  a good  many  scattered  houses  upon  these  heights,  and  if  we  desire  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  people  and  their  manners  and  customs,  we  shall  have  a good  opportunity  of  doing  so 
here.  And  now  we  proceed  still  farther  north,  and  along  the  Eiviera,  or  Eevierthal,  as  the  Italians  and 
Germans  respectively  call  the  valley  of  the  Ticino.  Between  Bellinzona  and  Biasca  the  Italian  echoes  grow 
fainter  and  fainter ; but  the  roads  are  still  bordered  by  vineyards,  and  the  granite  pillars  which  support 
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into  the  kitchen,  and  this  again  into  the  small,  low  living  room,  -wnence  almost  all  air  and  light  are  excluded. 
These  dwellings  are  unbearably  hot  in  the  summer,  and  in  winter  they  are  stifling  ; for  the  whole  family 
cat,  drink,  slcc]),  and  work  in  this  confined  space,  and  the  window  is  never  opened.  There  is  little  that  is 
attractive  about  these  villages,  though  vanity  has  induced  them  to  embellish,  to  a certain  extent,  that  side 
wdiich  they  turn  towards  the  road ; yet  even  here  the  evidences  of  Italian  frivolity  arc  too  marked  to  be 
mistaken. 

We  arc  now  in  the  Val  Leventina,  a valley  which  extends  from  the  junction  of  the  Erenno  and  Ticino, 
at  Biasca,  up  to  the  St.  Gotthard,  and  is  enlivened  hy  the  river  Ticino  with  its  companions,  as  well  as  by 
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the  great  St.  Gotthard  road.  It  contains  about  twenty  villages,  and  is  generally  divided  into  three 
districts,  known  respectively  as  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Valley ; the  boundary  of  the  Upper  Valley 
being  marked  by  Ah’olo  and  Quinto,  that  of  the  others  by  Faido  and  Giornico.  The  valley,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  by  no  means  the  abode  of  wealth,  and,  when  the  traffic  along  the  St.  Gotthard  road  does  not  afford 
them  sufficient  employment,  the  men  usually  go  and  seek  their  fortunes  abroad.  The  women  work  in  the 
fields  and  meadows,  or  sit  in  their  dismal  little  rooms  weaving ; but  a good  many  of  them  follow  the 
example  of  the  men,  and  leave  their  homes  for  foreign  lands.  Whether  the  future  will  improve  matters  is 
a question ; for  the  railway,  when  it  comes,  will  only  hurry  travellers  through  the  valley  faster  than  they 
go  at  present,  and  the  inhabitants  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  gaze  after  it.  If  the  future  has  nothir^ 
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good  in  store  for  them,  the  past  has  certainly  left  them  little  but  sorrowful  memories,  and  even  the  grand 
natural  memorial  of  the  ‘‘  Sassi  Gross!”  (Great  Eocks)  at  Giornico,  which  commemorates  a victory  gained 
over  their  enemies,  reminds  them  at  the  same  time  that  this  very  victory  only  helped  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  their  subsequent  oppressors,  the  cow-herds  of  Uri.  The  people  of  the  Yal  Leventina  were  at  war 
just  then  with  Milan ; and  Count  Marsiglio  Torello,  who  had  been  sent  against  them  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  a large  body  of  cavalry,  and  a good  deal  of  artillery,  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  bridge  of 
Biasca.  There  he  found  a number  of  the  peasants  awaiting  him ; but  they  made  a feint  of  retreating  when 
he  approached,  and  di-ew  him  on  to  the  flat  ground  between  Bodio  and  Giornico,  where  Stanga,  their  captain, 
had  made  every  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  ducal  troops.  This  part  of  the  valley  had  been  purposely 
laid  under  water,  and,  as  it  was  now  the  month  of  November,  one  night’s  sharp  frost  was  sufficient  to  convert 
the  whole  surface  into  a sheet  of  hard  ice.  The  dalesmen,  only  a few  hundred  in  number,  took  up  a position 
on  the  cliffs  above,  and,  as  the  troops  approached,  they  first  rolled  huge  masses  of  rocks  down  uj)on  them 
from  the  slopes,  and  then  charged  furiously  upon  them.  An  utter  rout  ensued ; several  thousand  of  the 
enemy  were  slain,  their  guns  and  arms  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  they  fled  down  the  Eiviera 
in  dire  confusion,  pursued  by  the  Ticinesi,  who  took  a great  number  of  them  prisoners.  The  men  of  the 
Yal  Leventina  distinguished  themselves  greatly  on  this  occasion,  and  Stanga,  their  cajitain,  returned  home, 
when  the  fight  was  over,  only  to  die  on  the  threshold  of  the  numerous  wounds  he  had  received. 

At  Faido  there  are  a number  of  beautiful  old  chestnut  trees,  which  remind  us  that  there  is  another  side 
to  the  picture  we  have  just  drawn.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  unfortunate  valley  was  most 
haughtily  treated  by  its  masters,  the  men  of  IJri.  In  all  their  intercourse  with  these  latter,  the  dalesmen 
were  required  to  adebess  them  as  Illustrissimi  c potentissimi  signori  e padroni  nostri  clementissimV’ — 
“ Most  illustrious  and  most  mighty  lords  and  our  most  merciful  masters,”  while  they  dared  not  speak  of 
themselves  except  as  “ Umilissimi  e fcdelissimi  servitori  e sudditi’’'’ — “Most  humble  and  faitliful  servants  and 
subjects.” 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  but  little  was  needed  to  kindle  the  smouldering  flames  of  insurrection, 
and  in  1755  a premature  attempt  was  made  to  shake  off  the  Swiss  yoke.  It  failed,  however,  for  want  of 
jii’oper  management,  and  the  men  of  IJri  and  their  confederates,  who  had  come  across  the  St.  Gotthard  Pass, 
quickly  crushed  the  rebellion.  The  peoj)le  of  the  Yal  Leventina  were  summoned  to  appear  at  Faido  on 
the  2nd  of  June,  and  they  came,  three  thousand  of  them,  with  shame  for  the  past  and  fear  for  the  future  in 
their  faces.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  Confederate  troops,  and  compelled,  bare-headed  and  on  bended 
knees,  to  swear  unconditional  obedience  to  their  masters ; and  in  the  same  posture  they  were  made  to 
witness  the  execution  of  their  leaders,  who  were  hanged  on  the  very  chestnut  trees  we  see  before  us. 
Horror-stricken  and  sad  at  heart,  the  dalesmen  returned  to  their  miserable  huts  to  find  themselves  in  a state 
of  worse  bondage  than  before. 

There  is  something  gloomy  and  dismal  about  the  face  of  the  whole  country  here.  It  looks  as  if  there 
wmre  a curse  upon  it ; and  the  people  themselves  are  grave  and  silent,  as  is  only  natural  in  those  who  are 
the  heirs  of  such  a dreary  past,  and  have  grown  up  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  powers  of  nature. 

Above  Faido  the  Ticino  rushes  with  demoniacal  fury  through  a narrow  passage  which  it  forced  for  itself 
ages  ago  in  the  Monte  Piottino  or  Platifer.  To  describe  its  mad,  raging  impetuosity  is  simply  impossible, 
for  it  is  unlike  anything  else.  The  road  is  carried  along  close  above  the  boiling  waters,  which  will  be 
spanned  by  a railway  bridge  before  long. 
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And  now  the  scenery  becomes  grander  and  wilder  every  step  we  take  forward,  and  the  cliffs  advance 
nearer  and  nearer,  threatening  to  bar  the  traveller’s  farther  progress.  "We  pass  the  poor  little  hamlet  or 
riotta,  which  lies  on  a mountain-slope  close  to  a wild-looking  ravine  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  then  wo 
reach  Airolo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Val  Tremola — or  Triimmelthal,  as  the  Germans  call  it — and  then  the 
real  ascent  to  the  St.  Gotthard  begins.  The  great  St.  Gotthard  tunnel  will  terminate  at  Airolo,  and  this 
gigantic  work  has  greatly  contri- 


buted to  the  prosperity  of  the 
village  for  years  past. 

The  Italian  element  is  very 
strong  in  Airolo  ; and  one  fancies 
that  the  stream  of  intending  emi- 
grants Avho  proposed  to  cross  the 
Alps  at  this  point,  were  suddenly 
arrested  by  finding  that  they  might 
make  money  here  without  going 
any  farther.  It  is  hero  that  the 
corkscrew-windings  of  the  St,  Gott- 
hard road  begin,  and  from  here  to 
Hospenthal,  in  the  Vale  of  Urseren, 
the  traveller  has  no  opportunity  of 
buying  anything  he  may  require 
on  his  journey,  except  at  the 
humble  hospice.  Accordingly, 
there  has  always  been  a great 
demand  here  for  small  wares  of 
all  sorts,  and  for  porters,  agents, 
stables,  relays  of  horses,  and 
taverns,  as  well  as  for  such  handi- 
craftsmen as  smiths,  saddlers,  and 
wheelwrights ; and  all  these  various 
needs  are  just  what  the  Ticinese 
is  capable  of  supplying.  Airolo, 
therefore,  was  a very  flourish- 
ing place  even  in  the  days  when 
the  only  road  across  the  St.  Gott- 

MAHKET-PLACE,  FAIDO. 

hard  was  but  a bridle-path,  and 

that  a bad  one ; for  sixteen  thousand  travellers  and  some  ten  thousand  beasts  of  burthen  naturally  required 
that  some  sort  of  provision  should  be  made  for  their  various  needs.  The  great  neAV  road  of  course 
made  many  changes,  however,  and  the  new  railway,  when  completed,  will  not  ha^m  much  to  do  with 
Airolo  ; so  that  one  fears  its  present  prosperity  can  be  but  short-lived,  and  must  be  doomed  to  gradual 
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At  Airolo  tlie  ascent  begins  in  the  pleasantest  manner  througb  rich  green  meadows ; and  the  pedestrian, 
as  he  follows  the  short  cuts  made  by  the  old  road,  can  see  the  innumerable  twists  and  turns  of  the  newer  and 
easier  road,  which  looks  at  a distance  like  an  uncoiled  rope  flung  across  the  mountain,  or,  as  Eogers  says 
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“Like  a silver  zone 
Flung  aboiit  carelessly,  it  sliiues  afar, 
Catching  the  eye  in  many  a hroken  link, 
In  many  a turn  and  traverse  as  it  glides.” 


On  fine,  briglit  days  wc  enter  even  the  Val  Tremola,  or  Tremiora  (the  Yale  of  Tremhling),  without  the 
least  feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion ; though,  when  we  have 
crossed  the  bridge  which 
takes  us  once  more  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ticino, 
w'c  are  close  to  Madonna 
ai  Leit,  San  Giuseppe,  St. 

Antonio,  and  il  Buco  dei 
Calanchotti,  spots  which  are 
all  of  them  in  very  ill  repute 
for  one  reason  or  other.  Tlic 
last-mentioned,  for  instance, 
derives  its  name  from  a 
party  of  glaziers  who  all 
perished  here  when  on  their 
way  back  from  France  to 
their  homes  in  the  valley 
of  Calanca.  They  had  in- 
sisted on  leaving  the  safe 
shelter  of  the  Ilospice  and 
continuing  their  journey,  in 
spite  of  all  the  warnings 
given  them,  and  were  buried 
in  the  snow.  All  this  part 
of  the  road,  but  even  more 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hospice,  is  exposed  in  win- 
ter to  frequent  snowstorms, 
called  toiirmentes  or  (juxen 
by  the  Swiss,  and  Idsscs  by 
the  people  of  the  Yal  Leven- 
tina — kisses  given  by  the 
fiend-like  tramontana  which 
too  often  end  in  death. 

T,  . , T , JIOllTUAEY  ClI.VrEL  ON  THE  ST.  GOTTII.VKD. 

it  IS  computed  that  on 

an  average  three  or  four  persons  perish  annually  on  this  pass ; but  we  have  records  of  some  extia- 
ordinary  disasters.  In  1478,  for  instance,  sixty  Swiss  soldiers  all  perished  together;  in  1G24,  tbrcc 
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hundred  persons  were  overwhelmed  hy  an  avalanche,  and  in  1810  forty  pack-horses,  laden  with 
merchandise,  perished  in  a similar  way ; and  yet  it  is  a walk  of  only  two  hours  and  a half  from  Aholo 
to  the  Hospice,  and  only  two  from  the  summit  of  the  pass  to  Urseren  : moreover,  on  either  side  of  the 
Ilospice  there  are  various  refuges  prepared  expressly  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  The  first  intima- 
tion that  we  are  nearing  the  Hospice  is  afforded  by  the  sight  of  the  old  mortuary  chapel,  perched  on  a rock 
by  the  way-side.  Formerly  it  was  used  as  a burial-place  for  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  perished  on  the 
pass,  concerning  whose  faith  there  was  some  doubt,  while  those  who  were  positively  known  to  be  Eoman 
Catholics  were  buried  in  Airolo.  But  the  old  chapel  is  no  longer  used,  and  is  falling  into  decay.  Behind 
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it  rise  the  various  buildings  belonging  to  the  Hospice.  On  the  height  to  the  right  stands  the  old  Hospice 
itself,  with  several  wooden  sheds,  and  among  them  the  modern  hotel  of  Monte  Prosa,  kept  by  the  well- 
known  Signor  Felix  Lombardi ; on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  the  Albergo  del  S.  Gottardo,  a 
warehouse,  once  a custom-house,  and  now  used  as  a house  of  refreshment  for  carriers,  drivers,  &c. ; and 
right  glad  must  many  of  them  be  to  see  it,  and  know  that  here  all  the  misery  of  their  journey  terminates, 
their  hunger  and  thirst  will  be  satisfied,  and  their  frozen  limbs  warmed.  It  is  said  that  as  many  as  eleven 
or  twelve  thousand  persons  are  received,  and  twenty  thousand  rations  of  bread,  soup,  and  coffee  are 
supplied  here  in  the  course  of  the  year ; but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 
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thousand  odd  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  One  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  river  Eeuss 
forms  the  outlet  of  the  Lago  Sella,  the  Lago  Scuro  being  drained  by  the  wild  torrent  which  rushes  down 
the  Val  Tremola.  Some  twenty  other  lakes,  larger  and  smaller,  lie  hidden  in  different  parts  of  this  dreary, 
rock-strewn  wilderness.  One  of  the  larger  and  better  known  of  these  is  the  Lago  Lucendro,  which  is  fed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Lucendro  glacier  and  drained  into  the  river  Eeuss.  None  of  them  are  ever  free  from 
ice  for  more  than  three  months  of  the  year  at  the  outside,  and  their  appearance  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  wild,  chill-looking  landscape,  which  seems  to  be  rendered  only  more  gloomy  and  sad  by  the  presence  of 
these  dull  expanses  of  dead-looking  blue-green  water. 

5 p 


A very  dreary  region  it  is  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Hospice  stands— a cold,  desolate,  barren  plateau, 
about  three  miles  long,  thickly  covered  with  weather-beaten  blocks  of  granite.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
not  a single  speck  of  green  is  to  be  seen,  for  we  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a wall  of  steep  snow- 
covered  heights.  The  streams  are  arrested  in  their  course,  uncertain  apparently  whether  they  shall  flow 
north  or  south,  and  accordingly  here,  as  on  most  mountain  passes,  they  have  formed  various  little  ponds 
and  lakes,  which  are  abundantly  fringed  with  flowers  in  the  height  of  summer,  but  are  otherwise  entirely 
devoid  of  any  signs  of  life,  and  are  surrounded  by  nothing  but  broken  rocks  heaped  together  in  the  wildest 
confusion.  The  best  known  of  these  lakes  are  the  Lago  Sella  and  Lago  Scuro,  which  are  elevated  some  six 
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The  most  noteworthy  peaks  around — none  of  which,  he  it  observed,  bears  the  name  of  St.  Gotthard 

are  the  Pizzo  Centrale,  or  Tritthorn,  which  is  now  often  ascended,  Monte  Prosa,  the  Pibbia,  Pizzo  Lucendro, 
and  Piz  Orsino,  none  of  which  are  quite  ten-  thousand  feet  in  height,  though  some  come  very  near  it,  and 
all  are  considerably  over  eight  thousand  feet. 

The  history  of  the  St.  Gotthard  Pass  and  its  ITospice  is  long  and  interesting,  though  it  does  not  go  back 
as  far  as  one  might  be  led  by  its  present  world- wide  fame  to  expect.  Our  first  trustworthy  information 
concerning  it  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  furnished  by  the  famous  Father  Placido  a 
Specha.  In  the  records  of  the  convent  of  Disentis,  which  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire,  he  had  seen 
it  mentioned  that  there  was  a hospice  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  1300,  that  merchandise  was  conveyed 
across  the  pass  in  13!il,  and  that  in  1374  the  abbot  of  the  aforesaid  convent — which  at  that  time  owned 
the  alpine  pastiu'es  of  Fortuuei,  Eodunt,  and  Lucendro — had  caused  a hospice  and  chapel  to  be  built  on 
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the  summit  of  the  pass.  In  1431,  when  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  time  were  passing 
through  on  their  way  to  the  council  then  being  held  at  Basel,  a certain  Canon  Ferrario  was  sent  up  to  the 
hospice  to  attend  to  them.  This  was  not  for  long,  however ; and  later  ou,  when  the  convent  had  handed 
over  the  pastures  just  mentioned  to  the  village  of  Airolo,  the  same  place  was  laid  under  an  obligation  to 
keep  up  the  little  institution  on  the  mountain  pass. 

St.  Carlo  Borromeo  had  intended  to  build  a considerable  house  on  the  spot,  but  was  prevented  by  death 
from  carrying  out  his  designs.  In  1602  Friedrich  Borromaus  sent  an  ecclesiastic  thither,  and  in  1629 
he  had  a house  built  there,  but  this  was  deserted  from  1648  to  1682.  The  hospice  of  the  Capuchins  was 
first  established  in  1683,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Cardinal  Visconti.  A hundred  years  later  it  was 
destroyed  by  avalanches,  was  rebuilt,  and  again  destroyed — this  time  by  the  French,  who  lay  encamped  here 
from  1799  to  1800,  and  to  supply  their  want  of  fuel,  burnt  up  all  the  woodwork  the  buildings  contained. 
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Money  being  scarce,  a very  Iminblc  little  liospicc  for  poor  travellers  was  first  erected,  and  this  gradually 
developed  into  the  present  grand  group  of  buildings. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  pass  in  times  of  peace ; but  it  has  known  something  of  war  as  well,  and 
the  date  of  the  year  1799  is  inscribed  in  its  records  in  letters  of  flaming  rod,  for  at  that  time  the  pass  was  the 
scene  of  a desperate  struggle  between  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Franco.  Ilowever,  this  is  all  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition,  and  every  traveller  who  has  crossed  the  St.  Gotthard  knows  the  story  attached  to  the 
inscription,  “Suwarow  victor,”  still  to  be  read  on  the  granite  rocks  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Yal  Tremola. 

And  now,  without  further  delay,  wo  must  follow  the  downward  course  of  the  Ecuss  to  the  beautiful 
peaceful  valley  below,  with  its  green  undulating  pastures  and  silvery  river  ; with  here  the  pheasant  little 
village  of  Ilospenthal  and  its  characteristic  ruin,  and  farther  on  the  imposing  village  of  Andermatt, 
overshadowed  by  its  beautiful  wood  of  pine  trees. 

Ilore  wo  may  take  our  choice  of  two  or  throe  different  routes.  If  we  proceed  through  the  tunnel  known 
as  the  Urnorloch,  or  Hole  of  XJri,  and  across  the  Devil’s  Eridge,  we  shall  find  ourselves  once  more  by  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  while  the  road  to  the  west,  over  the  Eealp  and  Furca  Pass,  will  in  a few  hours  take  us 
back  to  Yalais  ; so  we  must  strike  out  in  a now  direction,  and  make  for  the  pass  of  the  Oberalp.  And  who 
shall  be  our  leader?  Old  “ Father  Ehine  ” himself! — 

“ Tlie  wide  and  winding  liliine, 

AViioso  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 

And  liills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees, 

And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine. 

And  scattered  cities  crowning  these. 

Whose  far  white  walls  .along  them  shine.” 

CniLDE  H.vrold. 
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‘ ‘ This  is  the  highest  point.  Two  ways  the  rivers 
Leap  down  to  different  seas,  and  as  they  roll 
Grow  deep  and  stiff,  and  their  majestic  presence 
Becomes  a benefaction  to  the  towns 
Tliey  visit,  wandering  silently  among  them. 

Like  patriarchs  old  among  their  shining  tents.” 

Longfellow. 

One  of  the  rivers  mentioned  by  the  poet  in  the  above 
lines  is  the  Rhine,  the  “sacred  river”  of  Germany,  which 
is  born  amid  the  mountains  of  the  St.  Gotthard  group. 
AVlierever  he  goes,  whatever  he  does,  the  German  never 
loses  his  pride  in  the  beautiful  river  of  the  Ratherland, 
even  though  he  may  never  have  beheld  it  with  his  bodily 
eyes.  The  Rhine,  the  green  Rhine,  with  its  vineyards  and 
castles,  towns,  villages,  and  church  spires,  exercises  upon 
him  a sort  of  fascination  not  unlike  that  of  the  Lorelei 
Avho  captivates  the  boatman  with  her  singing.  All  the 
hojies  and  fears  of  Germany  gather  about  the  noble  river, 
upon  whose  banks  stand  the  faithful  “Watch,”  enthusias- 
tically singing  the  famous  song  : — 
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“ 'VVliilst  yet  one  drop  of  life-blood  flows, 

The  sword  shall  never  know  repose  ; 

While  yet  one  arm  the  shot  can  pour, 

The  foe  shall  never  touch  thy  shore. 

Itest,  Fatherland  ! for  sons  of  thine 

Shall  steadfast  keep  the  ‘ Wacht  am  Fhein.’  ” 

In  the  shady  valleys  which  lie  along  the  Ehinc  are  to  he  heard  also  the  wild  notes  of  the  woodhird  and 
the  sweet,  quaint  vollcslied,  while  many  an  old  legend  and  romantic  story  are  whispered  by  the  ruined  castles 
which  crown  its  banks.  And  so  the  Ehinc  will  always  be  the  river  of  the  poet,  “ if  only  for  the  sake  of  its 
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wine ; ” but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  very  little  poetry  about  its  earlier  course,  and  that  even  when 
it  reaches  Chur  it  does  not  show  itself  in  the  light  of  a benefactor. 

In  these  elevated  regions  no  grape-vines  grow  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  there  seems  to  bo  much 
uncertainty  as  to  its  future  career.  Its  waters,  indeed,  are  like  pale  green  crystal,  so  clear  are  they ; but  they 
dash  along  at  such  a furious  pace  that  they  are  little  loved,  and  are  often  greatly  feared.  Where  the  river 
is  not  kept  sternly  within  a very  deep  bed,  its  course  is  marked  by  extensive  beds  of  rubbish  and  debris, 
with  here  and  there  an  interval  of  green  meadow-land,  often  interrupted  by  wide  stretches  of  mud  and 
gravel.  The  country  on  cither  side  is  rather  dull  and  dead-looking,  and  the  ancient  glories  of  the  once 
famous  province  of  Ehoetia  seem  to  have  departed,  leaving  hardly  a trace  behind.  The  groups  of  brown  or 
grey  huts  which  congregate  chiefly  about  the  mouths  of  the  lateral  valleys  arc  certainly  not  imposing ; 
and,  what  with  the  huge  masses  of  rock  wEich  meet  one  at  every  turn,  the  dark  dense  forests  which  cover 
the  mountains,  and  the  few  signs  of  life  to  be  seen  on  the  road,  the  general  aspect  of  things  is  such  as 
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inclines  one  to  augur  that  tlie  valley,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  has  never  yet  been  brought  under 
the  influence  of  civilisation.  It  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  in  ancient  times,  for  the  first  immigrants 
were  fugitives,  and,  as  they  naturally  preferred  settling  as  far  out  of  danger  as  possible,  they  made  their 
new  homes  among  the  safe  heights  of  the  Central  Alps.  They  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  population 
of  the  canton  now  known  as  the  Grisons.  They  did  not,  however,  always  remain  among  the  mountains,  for, 
when  the  times  became  quieter,  such  of  them  as  did  not  prefer  to  return  to  Italy  came  down  into  the 
principal  valleys,  and  settled  along  the  hanks  of  the  streams  and  rivers.  Here,  after  a time,  their  repose 

was  disturbed  by  the  inroads  of  the  Franks 
and  Saxons,  who  drove  them  back  to  the 
upland  valleys.  The  invaders  established 
themselves  along  the  main  arteries  of  the 
Ehine,  and  speedily  reduced  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  were  left  to  a state  of  slavery, 
while  those  who  retained  their  freedom  were 
obliged  to  make  their  homes  in  almost  inac- 
cessible ravines  near  the  glaciers.  As  the 
pressure  increased,  and  life  became  more 
unquiet  in  the  valleys  below,  those  who 
loved  their  liberty  made  their  way  up  to 
the  sunny  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  con- 
stantly-increasing numbers.  The  knights’ 
castles  were  deserted,  the  country  around 
them  became  more  and  more  desolate,  and 
the  nobles  were  left  alone  in  their  glory. 
But  the  German  nobility  of  Hopper  Ehsetia 
tried  to  follow  the  people,  and  built  their 
eyries  high  up  among  the  Siberian  pines, 
where  birds  of  prey  have  their  nests;  and 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  as  many  as  a 
hundred  and  eighty  ruined  castles  and 
COSTUMES,  VEIN.  watch-towcrs  of  the  period  of  which  we 

are  speaking.  Now  as  then,  however,  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  Grisons  dwell  at  a great  elevation;  and  it  will  cost  us  some 
little  exertion  to  discover  their  haunts,  for  they  are  hardly  visible  from  below.  In  fact,  but  for  the  white 
church  steeples,  which  peer  out  like  lighthouses  here  and  there  above  the  low  brown  huts,  and  show  where 
a village  is  to  be  found,  one  would  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  mountains  were  uninhabited.  And  even 
when  one  has  actually  caught  sight  of  a village,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  up  to  it.  There  are  no 
convenient  roads,  often  there  are  only  footpaths,  and  even  these  generally  lead  up  that  side  of  the 
mountain  which  is  farthest  away  from  the  main  valley.  The  villages  lying  between  the  ice-clad  peaks  of 
the  Crispalt  and  Trons,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  are  none  of  them  much  less  than  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  Chiamut,  which  may  derive  its  name  from  Caput  Montis,  stands  at  an 
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elevation  of  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Few  of  the  villages  between  Trons  and  Chur, 
again,  arc  situated  in  the  valley,  and  these  few  are  but  poor  places.  All  the  real  life  and  prosperity  of  the 
district  is  to  he  found  higher  up  on  the  plateaux,  or  in  hidden  nooks  at  the  back  of  the  lateral  valleys  of 
Somvix,  Lugnetz,  Yrin,  Vais,  and  Savicn,  whither  the  people  were  driven  in  ancient  times  by  their  love 
of  liberty  or  dread  of  enemies.  It  was  in  these  highland  villages  that  the  budding  liberties  of  Ptha3tia 
found  their  chief  support  during  the  fourteenth  century  ; and  the  nobles  saw  that,  if  they  wished  to  prolong 
their  existence,  they  must  secure  the  goodwill  of  these  villagers,  and  conclude  treaties  which  should  give 
peasants  and  herdsmen  equal  rights  with  themselves.  Counts,  barons,  and  abbots  having  hut  few  vassals 
remaining  around  their  castles,  had  no  adequate  means  of  resisting  the  growing  ambition  of  Austria,  and 
therefore  were  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  have  recourse  to  the  independent  strength  and  valour  of 
those  who  had  been  so  long  alienated  from  them.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  famous  Lia  grischa,  or  Grey 
League,  was  formed,  which  saved  the  lords  of  Ehiizuns,  Disentis,  and  Sax,  and  all  their  kin,  from  the 
clutches  of  Austria  and  Chur.  The  villages  had  long  since  gained  their  liberty  without  any  helj)  from  the 
nobles — each  community  was,  in  fact,  a republic  strong  within  and  without ; and,  as  it  was  quite  hopeless 
now  to  think  of  mastering  them,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  join  their  league,  and  to  recognise  the 
common  peasant  as  a fellow-soldier  and  an  equal.  The  peasant  acquiesced  readily  enough,  hut  when, 
shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  compact,  the  nobles  fell  hack  into  their  old  ways  and  became  overbearing 
and  arrogant,  the  people  insisted  upon  a regular  treaty,  and  their  deputies  iieremptorily demanded  that  “the 
nobles  should  banish  all  injustice,  violence,  and  scandalous  excess  from  the  borders  within  their 
jurisdiction,”  adding  that  “ at  all  events  the  people  would  no  longer  put  up  with  the  unbridled  wickedness 
of  the  nobles,  though  quite  ready  to  obey  them  in  all  things  lawful  and  honoui’able.” 

Accordingly,  the  Abbot  of  Disentis — a man  who,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  wms  remarkably 
generous  and  liberal-minded — the  Count  of  Werdenberg,  and  the  Barons  of  Sax  and  Brun,  all  rode  to  the 
well-known  sycamore  tree  of  Trons,  where  the  head  men  of  the  villages  and  the  bailiffs  of  the  several 
jurisdictions  met  them,  and  received  their  oaths  that  they  “w'ould  thenceforth  take  the  people  under  their 
protection,  abstain  from  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  would  put  dowm  violence,  and  be  true  to  the 
league,  as  long  as  the  world  lasted.”  This  took  place  in  the  year  1424,  and  the  league  included  the  whole 
of  the  valley  of  the  Vorderrhein  as  far  as  Ecichenau  with  its  lateral  valleys,  down  to  the  Eheinwald  glacier, 
which  is  the  source  of  the  Hinterrhein,  and  the  valley  of  Misocco,  as  far  as  the  Italian  frontier. 

Two  other  leagues  existed  besides  the  one  just  mentioned,  namely  the  Lia  Cade,  or  “ League  of  the  Douse 
of  God,”  and  the  “ League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions,”  or  Lia  deltas  desch-dreUuras  ; but  these  both  joined  the 
Lia  grischa  in  1471,  and  out  of  the  confederation  then  formed  has  arisen  the  modern  eanton  of  the  Grisons. 

These  leagues  were  the  ruin  of  most  of  the  foreign  nobles ; whereas  the  genuine  Ehsetian  nobility, 
being  intimately  conneeted  with  the  people  and  deriving  all  their  strength  from  them,  always  contrived  to 
maintain  their  power  and  influence  unimpamed.  They  still  have  flourishing  representatives  in  the  families 
of  Planta,  Salis,  Travers,  Jaklin,  Juvalta,  Sprecher,  Tscharner,  Enderlin,  Mohr,  and  others.  The  rest  of  the 
population,  too,  still  maintain  their  energy  of  eharacter,  and  though  somewhat  rude  and  peculiar,  arc 
thoroughly  honest  folks,  and  possess  many  good  qualities;  in  fact,  they  boar  a good  deal  of  natural 
resemblance  to  their  own  canton,  which  of  late  years,  since  the  rest  of  Switzerland  has  become  rather  too 
conventional,  has  annually  attracted  manj^  thousands  of  visitors  by  the  very  boldness  and  ruggedness  of  its 
scenery.  The  Canton  of  the  Grisons  certainly  is  peculiar,  and  its  aspect  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
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Alpine  district  •^’cst  of  tlie  St.  Gotthard,  throngli  Tvliich  wo  have  already  passed.  There  we  have  gigantic 
mountains  rising  suddenly  and  abruptly  before  us,  their  mighty  peaks  seeming  to  touch  the  very  heavens, 
while  close  by  there  are  deep  valleys,  such,  as  those  of  the  PJionc,  St.  Nicholas,  Lauterbrunnen,  and 
Grindelwald,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  besides  those  of  Ticino,  Schwyz,  and  Uri,  which  lie  so  low  as 
hardly  to  be  in  the  highlands  at  all.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  district  seems  to  have  been 
uplifted  together.  The  chains  of  mountains  present  few  marked  indentations,  there  are  few  deeply-hollowed 
valleys,  few  precipitous  heights,  gentle  slopes  lead  from  one  level  to  another,  and  there  are  no  abrupt 
transitions,  and  yet  the  whole  is  essentially  a mountain  district,  and  the  greater  part  of  it — as  Upper  Davos, 
Bheinwald,  Avers,  Brinthal,  and  the  Upper  Engadine — belongs  to  the  Alpine  regions.  The  canton  consists 
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of  a network  of  these  mountain  valleys,  about  a hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  and  of  groups  and  chains  of 
mountains,  none  of  which,  as  before  said,  attain  the  colossal  size  and  majestic  proportions  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  the  rest  of  Switzerland ; and  yet  there  is  a great  and  magic  charm  in  the  rich  variety  afforded 
by  mountain  ridges  alternating  with  elevated  valleys  and  plateaux,  silent  woods,  and  gloomy  ravines, 
enlivened  by  streams  and  torrents,  numerous  passes  and  gaps,  naked  peaks,  green  mountain  pastures,  and 
an  abundance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

A true  child  of  nature — nature  as  she  appears  in  the  Grisons,  that  is — is  the  Ehine,  the  whole  of  whose 
early  course  lies  through  this  canton.  Consisting,  at  first,  mainly  of  the  Vorder-Ehein  and  Hinter-Ehein, 
it  is  afterwards  reinforced  by  the  junction  of  the  Plessur,  Landquart,  and  Tamina,  and  flows  north,  a full- 
grown,  substantial  river,  till  it  reaches  the  frontier  town  of  Sargans.  Those,  however,  who  think  that  the 
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sources  of  the  Eliinc  arc  easily  and  speedily  ascertained,  are  quite  mistaken,  for  the  traveller  will  have 
rivulets  and  streams  innumerable  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  natives,  all  of  which  they  call  Ehein  or  Ein. 
Every  “running  ” stream  in  fact  is  called  the  Ehinc,  and  our  ideas  of  geography  are  likely  to  be  hopelessly 
confused  when  we  hear  of  the  TJrsera-Ehein,  Gammern-Ehein,  Cornera-Ehein,  Ein  di  Chiamut,  Ein  da 
Perdatsch,  as  well  as  the  Tavetscher,  Mcdelser,  Somvixer,  Yriner,  Yalscr,  and  Savien  Ehine.  At 
Chiamut,  for  instance,  one  is  very  much  inclined  to  mistake  the  Cornera-Ehein  for  the  real  Yorder-Ehein 
proper,  the  former  being  much  the  larger  stream  of  the  two,  though  considered  only  as  a tributary  of  the 
latter.  However,  tourists  arc  not  wont  to  be  over-particular  about  such  matters,  and  it  is  enough  for  them 
to  stand  anywhere  near  the  cradle  of  the  Ehine  and  gaze  upon  the  Badus,  or  Sixmaduna,  the  mighty 
sentinel  to  whose  guardianship  it  is  committed.  This  huge  pyramid  of  rock  keeps  faithful  watch  and  ward 
over  the  infant  river,  while  it  folds  its  wild,  ragged-looking  mantle  of  ice  over  the  neighbouring  ravines. 


and  bids  its  avalanches  thunder  forth  an  appropriate  cradle-song.  By  its  side  stand  the  Piz  Toma, 
Plauncaulta,  and  bTurgallas,  bending  in  unbroken  silence  over  their  own  reflections  in  the  green  lake  of 
Tomasee,  which  lies  in  a hollow  among  the  mountains,  at  a height  of  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  precipitous  rocks  and  detritus,  and  on  the 
other  by  green  Alpine  pastures.  It  is  fed  by  water  from  the  glaciers,  which,  as  it  flows  forth  from  it 
again,  receives  the  name  of  the  Ehine  or  Yorder-Ehein. 

The  young  stream  rushes  noisily  and  impetuously  away,  trying  its  new-born  strength  on  the  old 
primoeval  rocks  and  looking  eagerly  for  the  companions  of  its  journey,  which  leap  down  from  all  the 
neighbouring  valleys  to  meet  it.  If  we  climb  to  the  top  of  the  Badus,  whence  there  is  a very  extensive 
view,  we  can  trace  the  course  of  the  river,  and  even  see  Chur,  the  first  important  town  upon  its  banks. 
The  whole  valley,  through  which  it  flows  in  an  easterly  direction,  lies  open  before  us,  as  far  as  the  grey 
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pyramid  of  the  Falkniss  at  Liechtenstein;  we  can  see  all  the  various  villages  which  dot  the  mountain  slopes 
on  either  side,  and  we  can  even  distinguish  the  different  buildings  in  Chur.  The  Khiitikon,  a chain  of 
mountains  of  very  varied  outline  in  the  Prattigau,  form  the  background  of  the  picture,  while  the  fore- 
ground, to  the  south-east,  is  occupied  by  the  mountains  and  glaciers  which  contain  the  other  sources  of  the 
Ehine.  There  are  the  shining  heads  of  the  Medelser  and  Lugnetzer  mountains,  overtopped  by  the 
mountains  of  the  Eheinwald,  and  we  see  the  Medelser,  or  Mittel-Eliein,  and  the  voluminous  Hinter-Ehein 
pouring  down  from  them  into  the  valley  of  the  Vorder-Ehein,  which  lies  before  us.  The  first  village  we 
reach  on  our  way  down  from  the  Badus  is  one  already  mentioned — namely,  Chiamut,  Carnot,  or  Tschiamut, 
as  it  is  variously  called.  People  are  not  very  particular  about  names  hereabouts,  and  one  often  hears  even 
the  Vorder-Ehein  inaccurately  spoken  of  as  the  Darvun  or  Aua  da  Torna,  the  two  names  being  used  indif- 
ferently. Chiamut  lies  higher  than  any  other  village  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Vorder-Ehein,  being  five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  very  isolated,  and  by  no  means  beautiful ; all 
that  is  to  be  seen  being  a dozen  tumble-down  cottages,  an  old  weather-beaten  church,  rickety  stables,  herds 
of  cattle,  and  herdsmen.  These  latter,  strange  to  say,  contrive  to  make  the  soil  yield  a certain  amount  of 
rye,  barley,  flax,  and  vegetables  every  year,  in  spite  of  the  elevation  at  which  they  live.  The  thick  forest 
Avhich  formerly  covered  the  heights  has  noAV  entirely  disappeared,  without  thereby  improving  the 
appearance  of  the  landscape.  Here  another  of  the  Ehine’s  many  affluents,  the  Gammern-Ehein,  comes  down 
from  the  ice-clad  Crispalt  to  the  north,  and  joins  the  Vorder-Ehein ; and  the  farther  Ave  go  down  the  valley 
the  more  numerous  become  the  little  streams  which  flow  doAAm  on  all  sides  from  the  Oberalpstock  and  Piz 
Eondadura  to  join  the  swelling  river,  which,  after  recemng  these  Amrious  additions,  is  called  the 
Tavetscher-Eliein,  a name  which  it  keeps  until  it  reaches  Disentis.  Here  a marked  change  comes  over  it, 
and  its  volume  is  increased  by  the  junction  of  the  Medelser,  which  is  also  improperly  called  the  Mittel- 
Ehein,  its  first  really  important  tributary,  which  rushes  down  from  the  cast  side  of  the  Punta  Hera. 
Henceforth,  as  far  as  Ecichenau,  the  river  is  called  the  Ein  Surselva,  or  Oberland  Ehine.  The  most 
important  place  in  the  Ehsetian  Oberland  is  Disentis,  a town  of  great  antiquity  and  some  historical 
importance.  It  was  from  Disentis  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
same  place  Avas  the  nursery  of  agriculture  and  civilisation.  Eoads  were  constructed,  and  the  valley  of 
Urseren  Avas  brought  under  cultivation  by  the  people  of  Disentis.  Civic  life  first  took  regular  form  here, 
and  Urseren,  Tavetsch,  and  Disentis  were  the  first  places  to  enter  into  a political  and  ecclesiastical  union. 

The  neighbourhood  was  in  a very  wild  state  when  Sigisbert,  a companion  of  St.  Gall  and  a pupil  of 
St.  Columbanus,  came  hither  more  than  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  Victor  I.  was 
gOA'crnor  of  Chur.  Sigisbert  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  hunters  and  herdsmen  and  other  wild  inhabitants 
of  the  forest,  and  Placidus,  a rich  man  of  the  neigl^bourhood,  was  by  him  stirred  up  to  found  a convent 
on  the  site  of  the  monk’s  hermitage.  This,  hoAvever,  was  more  than  the  Victor  aboAm-mentioned  would 
stand,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  behead  Placidus ; but  retribution  speedily  came  upon  him,  and  he  was 
droAvned  in  the  Ehine  ; after  which  the  church  and  convent  were  erected  according  to  the  original  design, 
and  a grandson  of  Victor’s  did  much  to  increase  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  abbey.  Ere  long  the  monks 
held  SAvay  over  a great  j)art  of  Eha^tia,  their  revenues  were  devoted  to  bringing  the  Oberland  under 
cultivation,  and  they  had  branch  establishments  at  Medels,  Tavetsch,  and  Urseren.  The  German  emperors 
made  the  abbots,  Avho  were  vassals  of  the  empire,  feudal  lords  of  Disentis  and  the  valley  of  Urseren,  and  in 
later  times  even  raised  them  to  the  rank  of  princes. 
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None  of  the  abbots  imderstood  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  the  problems  to  be  solved  better  than 
Peter  von  Pontaningen,  founder  of  the  League  of  Trons.  lie  will  ever  remain  the  most  famous  abbot 
of  the  old  monastery,  wdiile  the  chief  honour  and  glory  of  the  modern  establishment  are  derived  from 
Father  Placidus  a Specha,  a man  of  groat  scientific  attainments,  who,  being  unfortunately  a hundred 
years  in  advance  of  his  time,  met  with  no  sympathy  from  his  contemporaries.  His  discoveries  were  not  ^ 
understood,  and  he  himself  was  hated  in  consequence.  This  distinguished  naturalist  was  born  at  Trons 
in  1752,  and  was,  in  his  early  years,  only  a humble  goat-herd.  His  life  is  extremely  interesting,  his 
views  are  very  clear  and  bold,  and  his  works  are  of  first-rate  excellence.  He  lived  through  all  the  evil 
days  which  subsequently  came  upon  the  abbey  during  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  when  the  quiet 
valleys  of  the  Alps  were  filled  with  sounds  of  war,  the  poorest  cottages  were  plundered  and  sacked,  and 
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the  wealthy  convent,  with  all  its  valuable  antiquities,  books,  manuscripts,  and  collections,  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  What  with  this  catastrophe  and  the  political  changes  which  ensued,  the  power  of  the  abbey 
was  broken  for  ever,  or  at  all  events  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance.  In  1846  it  was  again  burnt 
down,  and  its  present  inhabitants  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  outside  world : even 
their  hospitality  is  no  longer  needed,  as  the  new  hotels  in  the  town  siq^ply  all  that  the  traveller 
requires. 

The  scenery  around  Hisentis — or  Mustir,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Eomansch  language — is  extremely 
beautiful.  The  town  is  situated  on  a verdant  plateau,  bordered  by  terraces  which  on  the  one  side  descend 
to  the  Eliine,  and  on  the  north  are  interspersed  with  wooded  slopes,  which  rise  higher  and  higher  until  they 
terminate  in  rugged  and  precipitous  mountain  ridges,  above  which  the  glaciers  of  the  Oberalpstock  arc  just 
visible.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the  dark  pine-woods  are  overtopped  by  the  glistening,  silvery- 
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looking  Medelser  glacier ; and,  looking  up  tlie  valley  of  tire  Eliine,  we  see  tlie  mountains  rising  higher 
and  higher  one  above  another,  until  the  grand-lookiug  forms  of  the  Crispalt  and  Badus  bar  all  further 
view.  Immediately  before  us  there  are  green  meadows,  shady  woods,  ravines,  streams,  rivulets,  cascades 
innumerable,  and  in  the  midst  a market  town,  containing  churches,  chapels,  cottages,  and  some  very 
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respectable-looking  houses,  interspersed  with  gardens  and  paddocks,  all  clustered  about  the  base  of  the 
monastery,  a building  of  imposing  appearance  situated  on  an  eminence,  from  whence  it  calmly  and  gravely 
surveys  the  scene  below. 

We  are  nearly  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  yet  we  notice  many  respectable  specimens  of  the 
apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum,  Avhich  not  only  blossom  but  boar  fruit.  Hone  of  the  best  corn-growing 
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districts  can  show  finer  crops  than  are  produced  in  this  neighbourhood ; and  the  trees  here  are  often  in 
full  leaf  while  the  snow  is  still  on  the  ground  at  Chur.  This  strange  difference  of  climate  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  elevated  plateau  on  which  Disentis  is  situated  is  open  to  the  Fohn,  but  completely 
sheltered  from  the  north  wind.  The  Benedictines  could  not  possibly  have  found  a better  site  for  their 
monastery  or  for  the  village,  the  population  of  which  still  numbers  more  than  twelve  hundred  souls. 
Communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  maintained  by  means  of  the  roads  which  diverge  hence  in 
several  directions.  Chur,  or  Coire,  may  be  reached  in  thirteen  hours,  and  Amstag,  by  way  of  Tavetsch  and 
the  Oberalp  pass,  in  eight ; but  there  is  also  a path  to  Amstag  across  the  Brunni  glacier,  and  another 
which  leads  over  the  Kreuzli  pass  ; then  there  is  the  road  over  the  Lukmanier  pass  leading  into  the  Canton 
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of  Ticino,  which,  since  its  reconstruction,  has  become  one  of  the  finest  roads  in  the  country,  whereas  all 
the  hopes  of  a Lukmanier  railway  have  come  to  nought. 

The  best  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Yorder  Ehein,  as  well  as  of  the  Yal  Somvix  and  Yal  Medels,  is 
to  be  obtained  from  the  summit  of  the  Piz  Muraun,  which  stands  opposite  the  Eusseintobel.  All  the 
wild  beauty  of  these  valleys  here  lies  open  before  us,  and  we  see  now  for  the  first  time  that  the  situation 
of  Disentis  is  genuinely  Alpine,  for  it  is  surrounded  by  a mighty  sea  of  ice.  This  Piz  Muraun  is  the 
loftiest  of  the  many  offshoots  of  the  Medelser  chain,  which  we  see  rising  to  the  south  like  a lofty  wall  of 
ice,  and  exhibiting  a very  broken  and  irregular  outline.  The  peak  nearest  to  us  is  the  Piz  Lavaz ; behind 
it  are  the  Cima  Camadra,  from  which  hangs  the  Medels  glacier  and  the  Piz  Cristallina ; and  behind  them 
lies  the  Canton  of  Ticino,  which  is  reached  by  the  road  through  the  Yal  Medels  and  over  the  Lukmanier. 
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annually  when  they  went  in  procession  to  Santa  Maria.  A splendid  road  has,  however,  been  recently 
constructed,  and  the  Lukmanier  pass  has  at  last  had  tardy  justice  done  it. 

Opposite  Disentis  is  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Medels,  a narrow,  gloomy  ravine,  out  of  which  rushes  the 
Medelser  Ehein,  in  a series  of  falls  or  miniature  cataracts.  The  road  into  the  Yal  Medels  does  not  lead 
up  the  ravine,  hut  along  its  left  side,  after  crossing  the  Vorder  Ehein ; and  the  first  village  we  come  to 
is  that  of  Medels,  or  Mompamedels,  which  lies  on  a hill  to  the  right,  with  its  church  standing  out  clearly 
and  distinctly  against  a dark  background  of  trees  and  rocks.  The  bridle  path  ascended  this  hill  and  then 
descended  into  the  valley,  which  the  new  road  does  not  leave  until  just  before  it  reaches  the  Lukmanier 
pass.  The  valley  is  lonely  and  dreary-looking,  and  even  in  the  height  of  summer  it  enjoys  hut  little 


In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  this  road  was  so  much  frequented  by  merchants  that  Disentis 
became  a sort  of  commercial  emporium,  and  as  many  as  a dozen  villages  sprang  up  in  the  now  deserted 
valley  of  Medels.  Gradually,  however,  as  nothing  was  dons  by  the  convent  to  keep  the  road  in  repair, 
the  trafiic  fell  off  and  reverted  to  the  old  routes  over  the  Alps,  which  had  been  much  improved  in  the 
meantime.  The  Lukmanier  pass  was  taken  in  hand  at  last,  but  not  until  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  abbey  built  a couple  of  hospices.  It  was  not  until  some  time  later,  however,  that  the  bridle  path  was 
converted  into  a carriage  road,  and  then  it  was  too  late,  for  there  were  good  roads  over  the  Spliigen,  duller, 
Bernardino,  and  St.  Gotthard ; and  the  Lukmanier,  the  easiest  of  the  Alpine  passes,  never  again  attained 
to  much  importance,  and  was,  in  fact,  hardly  known  except  to  its  nearest  neighbours,  who  crossed  it 
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collecting  the  rock  crystals  for  which  the  Yal  Cristallina  is  famous,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
The  rest  of  the  scanty  population  of  the  Yal  Medels  are  herdsmen.  They  are  tall,  strong,  muscular 
fellows,  of  a decidedly  Eomansch  type,  with  black  hair  and  eyes  and  brown  skins.  The  women,  too, 
have  good  figures,  and  are  bright  and  lively. 

The  road  now  leads  up  by  a steep  ascent  to  the  first  hospice,  that  of  St.  Joan,  which  is  succeeded 
by  that  of  St.  Gall : both  are  simple  refuges  and  nothing  more.  A third  hospice  is  passed,  and  then 
the  Ehine,  which  is  so  boisterous  and  impetuous  down  below,  becomes  gradually  calmer  and  quieter ; and 
soon  we  have  reached  Santa  Maria,  the  highest  of  the  hospices,  called  Prausak,  “the  barren  meadow,” 
in  the  Eomansch  language.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a stony  waste,  in  a little  cauldron-like  hollow 
surrounded  by  precipitous  mountains,  and  is  built  of  blocks  of  granite,  with  strong  solid  walls  to  protect 


sunshine  after  noontide.  Its  prevailing  hues  are  grey  and  green,  intermingled  with  dazzling  white,  for 
the  glaciers  are  creeping  down  lower  and  lower,  and  the  area  of  the  valley  is  gradually  contracting.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  cattle  can  find  sufficient  pasture  here,  when  there  is  hardly  room  to  build 
a cottage ; and  it  is  also  difficult  to  imderstand  how  human  beings  can  choose  to  make  their  homes  in  such 
a dismal  locality,  where  there  is  not  a single  cheerful  sound  to  be  heard,  and  the  silence  is  broken  only 
by  the  roar  of  the  river  as  it  precipitates  itself  into  some  deep  ravine,  or  receives  the  tempestuous  torrent 
which  comes  thundering  down  the  Cristallina  valley  to  join  the  Mittel  Ehein  at  Perdatsch.  On  reaching 
the  last-named  village  we  find  that  we  have  left  the  trees  behind  us  ; vegetation  is  becoming  gradually 
poorer  and  the  soil  more  barren,  and  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  keeping  cattle,  employ  themselves  in 
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it  from  tlie  frequent  avalanches.  Travellers  accustomed  to  luxurious  hotels  will  not  find  it  very 
comfortable,  but  for  such  persons  it  is  not  intended;  and  the  natives  of  Ticino  and  the  Grisons,  who 
generally  make  only  a short  halt  here,  are  not  likely  to  be  much  disturbed  by  the  dirt  and  churlishness 
said  to  prevail  within  its  walls. 

The  traveller  must  not  expect  to  understand  or  be  understood  .by  the  people  here  or  in  the  Val 
Medels,  at  least  not  to  any  great  extent,  as  they  speak  Eomansch,  a language  peculiar  to  themselves, 
which  is  gradually  dying  out  even  in  their  own  canton.  There  are  two  principal  dialects  spoken  by  some 
forty  thousand  persons,  the  smaller  half  of  the  population  of  the  Grisons,  who  are  using  the  German 
language  more  and  more.  The  Eomansch  language  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  for  Eheetia  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Eomans  for  five  hundred  years,  and  the  ancient  Ehsntian  was  quite  superseded  by  their  own 
tongue.  A few  roots  and  some  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  are  all  that  the  Eomansch  has  preserved  of  the 
old  native  language.  Dieffenbach  says  of  it,  “ The  Eomansch  tongue  is  a harsh-toned,  inelegant,  and  uncul- 
tured daughter  of  a beautiful  mother ; though  to  natives  of  Northern  Europe,  whose  ear  is  less  sensitive 
and  refined,  it  appears  quite  soft  and  musical.”  Increased  intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  combined 
with  the  influence  of  the  schools  and  the  immigration  of  foreigners,  are  causing  it  to  fall  more  and  more 
into  disuse,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  canton  and  in  the  privacy  of  the  home  circle  it  is  Still  the  favourite 
language.  Newspapers  and  books  are  still  written  in  Eomansch,  and  the  Eeverend  J.  Menni,  of  Samaden, 
who  has  to  preach  to  his  people  in  this  language  as  well  as  in  German,  has  made  a translation  of  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament — “ II  nouv  Testamaint,”  as  it  is  called.  The  following  is  a specimen  of  Eomansch 
taken  from  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  verses  8 — 13  : “ Ed  in  quella  contredgia  eiran  pastuors  siin  la 
champagna,  ils  quels  faivan  guardia  da  not  intuorn  lur  scossa.  E mera,  un  aungel  del  Segner  als  comparit, 
e la  gloria  del  Segner  splendurit  intuorn  els ; ed  els  tmettan  fich.  E I’aungel  als  dschet : Nun  tme ! 
perche  mera,  eau’s  annunziesch  iina  granda  algrezcha,  chi  vain  ad  arriver  a tuot  il  povel.  Perche  hoz  ais 
naschieu  a vus  il  Salveder,  il  quel  ais  Cristo,  il  Segner,  in  la  citted  da  David.  E quaist  as  saja  il  signel: 
Vus  chatteros  iin  infaunt  fascho,  miss  in  tin  preseppen.” 

But  to  resume  our  journey  through  the  valley  of  the  Vorder  Ehein.  We  turned  out  of  the  valley  at 
Disentis,  and  to  this  place  we  must  now  return  that  we  may  follow  the  course  of  the  river  as  far  as  Somvix. 
On  our  way  we  have  to  pass  over  the  famous  Eusseintobel,  a deep  ravine  whose  precipitous  sides  are  clothed 
with  fir-trees.  A foaming  torrent  rushes  over  the  loose  stones  and  fragments  of  rock  at  the  bottom,  keeping 
up  a perpetual  roar.  This  ravine  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Eussein  valleys,  which  ascend  to  the  Tbdi,  or 
Piz  Eussein,  and  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  Val  Barkuns,  or  Eusseintobel.  The  torrent  in  the 
depth  below  is  the  Ehine  of  Barkuns,  which  is  now  crossed  by  a bridge,  whereas  formerly  travellers  were 
obliged  to  take  a very  circuitous  route  if  they  wanted  to  reach  the  other  side  of  the  ravine.  From  the 
bridge  there  is  a good  view  of  the  green  Ehine  valley,  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  side — among  which 
is  the  Piz  Muraun  already  mentioned,  and  the  village  of  Somvix,  which  is  reached  shortly  afterwards.  This 
village  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Somvix,  which  is  about  as  wide  as  the  Val  Medels,  and  runs  nearly  up 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  canton.  In  the  Eomansch  tongue  it  is  called  Val  Tenija  or  Tenji, 
apparently  because  it  contains  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony.  The  places  in  the  valley  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important,  and  consist  only  of  clusters  of  cottages,  scattered  hamlets,  and  chapels,  and  the 
population  too  is  scanty.  People  have  in  fact  been  deterred  from  settling  here  by  dread  of  the  avalanches, 
a dread  which  is  only  too  fully  justified,  as  we  may  see  by  a glance  at  the  glaciers  and  extremely 
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precipitous  mountains  by  which  the  valley  is  surrounded.  The  whole  landscape  is  of  a gloomy  character  ; 
a very  small  proportion  of  the  soil  is  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  remainder  is  covered  with  thick 
woods,  in  which  bears  are  still  often  to  be  found,  as  they  are  also  in  the  Val  Models  and  other  parts  of  the 
Orisons,  Profound  silence  reigns  in  the  valley,  and  is  broken  only  by  the  voice  of  the  Somvixer,  or 
Surleival  Ehein,  as  it  rushes  wildly  along  its  rocky  bed.  Time  has  brought  few  changes  to  this  lonely 
spot,  and  centuries  have  passed  over  its  head  without  leaving  any  trace  of  their  flight ; even  the  trees 
seem  to  be  endowed  with  perpetual  youth. 

The  same  cannot,  however,  be  said  of  the  famous  sycamore  of  Trons,  or  Truns,  which  stands  near 
the  chapel  of  St,  Anna,  close  by  the  bridge  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  attracts  our  attention  soon 
after  our  return  to  the  high  road.  In  former  days,  that  is  when  the  members  of  the  Grey  League  came 
hither  in  1424  to  swear  fidelity  one  to  the  other,  the  tree  had  wide-spreading  branches  which  completely 
overshadowed  the  chapel,  whereas  now  it  is  only  an  old  hollow  trunk ; and  though  it  still  puts  out  a few 
leaves  in  the  spring  time,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so  many  more  years.  The  portico  of  the  chapel 
used  to  be  adorned  with  ancient  paintings  representing  different  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  League, 
but  these  have  now  been  modernised.  The  roof  is  still  adorned  with  texts  of  Scripture ; — 

“ In  libertatem  vocati  estis ; “Tn  te  speraverunt  patres, 

Ubi  spiritus  Domini,  ibi  libertas.”  Si^eraverunt  et  liberasti  eos.” 

“ Ye  are  called  to  liberty ; “ Our  fathers  hoped  in  Thee, 

Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.”  They  trusted  in  Thee,  and  Thou  didst  deliver  them.” 

Trons  is  the  birthplace  of  the  free  constitution  of  the  Grisons,  and  is  a tolerably  nice-looking  village. 
The  fine  old  buildings  of  which  it  consists  are  most  picturesquely  situated  in  an  angle  formed  by  the 
Ferrerabach,  the  Ehine,  and  the  mountains,  and  are  surrounded  by  a fringe  of  gardens  and  orchards,  while 
the  Todi,  always  a beautiful  object,  stands  out  prominently  in  the  background.  The  road  from  here  down 
to  Chur  winds  about  a good  deal,  but  those  who  like  really  crooked  ways  and  by-paths  may  gratify  their 
taste  to  the  utmost  by  journeying  over  the  hills  and  dales,  mountains  and  valleys,  which  lie  to  right  and 
left  of  the  main  road. 

It  is  far  pleasanter,  however,  to  quit  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Ehine  altogether,  and  to  make  our  way 
along  the  sunny  terraces  which  traverse  the  broad  back  of  the  Piz  Mundaun.  These  are  studded  with  the 
numerous  villages  and  farms  belonging  to  the  district  of  Obersaxen,  whose  inhabitanis  speak  German. 
How  this  colony  came  here  is  not  very  clear ; but  there  are  others  similarly  circumstanced,  as  we  shall 
find.  In  all  probability  the  colonists  came  from  Valais  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  not  only  retained 
their  liberty  but  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  nobles.  They  are  a strong,  intelligent  race  of  men,  these 
Upper  Saxons,  and  gain  their  living  by  Alpine  farming.  Their  rich  pastures  extend  far  up  the 
mountains,  whereas  the  corn  has  to  be  cut  before  it  is  ripe  and  spread  out  on  frames  to  dry.  The 
principal  place  in  Obersaxen  is  Meierhof,  which  is  reached  in  about  two  hours  from  Trons,  while  three 
hours  more  bring  us  to  Ilanz. 

Meierhof  is  surrounded  by  clusters  of  houses,  and  lies  near  a rocky  gorge  which  is  enlivened  by  a 
noisy  waterfall.  The  scenery  is  pleasing,  and  the  \'iew  of  the  snowy  mountains  opposite  is  grand  as  well 
as  beautiful.  Beyond  this  the  road  becomes  more  lively  and  the  signs  of  traffic  increase.  Two  passes — 
the  Kisten  pass  and  Panix  pass — lead  hence  northward  ioto  the  Canton  of  Glarus,  whose  mountains  look 
very  tempting  in  the  distance. 
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and  lies  in  the  beautiful  basin  of  Gruob  or  Foppa,  where  extensive  mining  operations  were  at  one  time 
carried  on.  The  whole  district  is  occupied  by  green  corn-fields,  meadows,  and  groves  of  fruit  trees,  and  is 
overshadowed  by  innumerable  mountain  peaks.  The  little  town  spreads  out  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  looks  a much  more  important  place  than  it  really  is,  for  its  population  numbers  only  eight  hundred. 
Portions  of  the  ancient  towers,  walls,  and  gates  in  the  upper  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  are 
still  standing ; and  the  numerous  antiquated  buildings,  adorned  with  the  coats-of-arms  of  old  noble 
families,  which  here  meet  the  eye,  show  plainly  enough  that  this  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  town. 
It  was  certainly  the  most  populous ; and,  from  the  castles  and  ruined  strongholds  round  about,  insignificant 
though  the  remains  be  for  the  most  part,  one  gathers  that  there  was  rather  a superabundance  of  lordly 


women’s  gate,  poeclas  pass,  neae  ilanz. 


We  now  return  to  the  main  road,  which  has  crossed  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine,  and  the  first 
place  we  come  to  is  the  gloomy  little  village  of  Tavanaza,  which  possesses  a certain  spring  of  water,  a 
relic  of  the  good  old  times  when  the  League  used  to  be  ratified  every  year  at  Trons.  It  was  at  this 
spring  that  the  deputies  used  to  lay  down  their  arms,  unpack  their  provisions,  and  eat  their  breakfasts  in 
simple  rural  fashion.  Nowadays  there  is  a grand  banquet  at  some  hotel,  with  the  accompaniments  of 
champagne  and  carefully  prepared  toasts. 

As  we  proceed  on  our  way  the  relics  of  ancient  times  become  more  numerous — ruined  castles  appear 
upon  the  cliffs,  and  soon  Ilanz,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Upper  or  Grey  League,  comes  into  sight. 
Ilanz,  or  Glion,  as  it  is  called  in  Eomansch,  is  the  first  little  town  we  come  to  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ehine, 
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nobles.  The  castles  in  this  one  district  of  Gruob  as  mentioned  by  the  chronicle  are : on  the  right  side  of 
the  valley,  Matsch,  Eigein,  Montalta,  Castelberg,  Bruneck,  Lowenstein,  Griineck,  Castrisch,  Engelberg, 
and  Valendas;  and  on  the  left,  Lowenberg,  Schydberg,  Spillberg,  Wildenberg,  and  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  famous  house  of  Fronsberg,  or  Frundsberg. 

Far  from  sympathizing  with  the  poet  Matthisson,  as  he  looks  at  these  ruins  and  laments  over  the 
past,  we  for  our  part  rather  rejoice  in  the  present,  with  its  liberty  and  progress  and  signs  of  healthy 
development.  If  Ilanz  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Flims  ever  recall  the  past,  they  must  think  of  the 


OBERTHOR,  IL^i^TZ. 


time  when  they  and  Lugnetz  belonged  to  Baron  Ulrich  Walter  von  Belmont,  and  the  latter  was  attacked 
by  Count  Eudolf  von  Montfort,  who  rushed  up  the  Valley  of  the  Ehine,  captured  Flims,  burnt  Ilanz,  and 
advanced  towards  Lugnetz,  whither  Baron  Walter  had  retreated. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  ruinous  invasion  by  the  sight  of  the  narrow  pass  of  Borclas,  or  Frauenthor 
(Women’s  Gate),  where  the  might  of  this  noble  incendiary  and  assassin  was  broken  by  the  hands  of 
women.  This  old  gate  is  still  standing  in  a narrow  defile  which  leads  to  one  of  the  terraces  of  the  Piz 
Mundaun,  and  so  by  a steep  incline  down  to  the  river  Glenner,  which  rushes  along  at  the  bottom  of 
the  valley.  These  slopes  are  so  thickly  wooded  as  to  be  impassable,  and  it  was  equally  impossible  for  the 
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count  to  proceed  farther  along  the  valley  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  owing  to  the  ravines  and 
woods  which  there  also  obstructed  his  path.  Accordingly  the  greater  part  of  his  force  proceeded  to 
cross  the  Alpine  pastures  to  St.  Carlo,  where  the  men  of  Lugnetz  had  assembled  to  defend  themselves, 
with  Baron  Walter  at  their  head.  Another  body  of  men  advanced  towards  Porclas,  expecting  to  find  it 
open  and  undefended ; instead  of  which  all  the  women  and  girls  of  the  neighbourhood  were  assembled 
here  to  dispute  their  farther  progress.  They  had  barricaded  the  gate,  and  had  covered  the  rocks  round 
about  with  heaps  of  stones  and  trunks  of  trees,  while  they  had  armed  themselves  with  their  household 
utensils  and  field  implements.  The  enemy  made  a fierce  assault,  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose;  the 
brave  women  stood  to  their  posts,  and  as  the  struggle  on  the  heights  above  had  been  meanwhile  decided 


JUNCTION  OF  THE  VOEDEE  EEEIN  AND  HINTEE  EHEIN,  AT  EEICHENAU. 


in  favour  of  Baron  Walter  and  the  men  of  Lugnetz,  the  assailants  were  caught  in  the  rear,  and,  being 
unable  to  retreat,  were  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  A great  many  nobles  perished,  and  among 
the  prisoners  was  Montfort  himself.  As  for  the  women  of  Lugnetz,  they  were  henceforth  allowed  to 
take  precedence  of  every  one  else  at  the  Holy  Communion,  a mark  of  honour  which  they  still  enjoy. 

The  people  here  are  a remarkably  fine  race — the  men  are  strong  and  muscular,  and  walk  with  a firm 
bold  step,  and  the  women  are  tall  and  vivacious-looking;  so  that  altogether  one  feels  tolerably  certain 
they  would  give  any  enemy  as  warm  a reception  now  as  they  did  centuries  ago.  Both  men  and  women 
have  always  been  noted  for  their  strength  of  will,  determination,  diligence,  and  endurance,  as  well  as  for 
their  remarkably  good  abilities.  They  speak  German,  and  are  characterized  by  their  fair  hair ; this  being 
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especially  tlic  case  with  the  good-looking  women  of  the  Valserthal,  who  are  further  distinguished  by 
a gay  costume. 

When  the  Germans  originally  came  to  these  valleys  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  uncertain,  but 
there  is  a plausible  tradition  that  they  were  brought  hither  from  Suabia  by  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors, 
w’ho  were  anxious  to  have  the  important  passes  into  Italy  in  safe  and  faithful  keeping. 

At  Surcastels,  where  the  river  Glenner  is  joined  by  the  Yriner  and  Yalser  Ehein,  streams  so-called 
which  both  flow  from  the  foot  of  the  Adula,  the  valley  of  Lugnetz  divides  into  two  branches  and  begins 
to  ascend,  soon  reaching  an  elevation  at  which  Alpine  farming  is  the  only  profitable  occupation.  The 
whole  valley  is  extremely  picturesque. 

Eeturning  thence  to  the  bridge  of  Ilanz,  we  proceed  through  shady  orchards  to  the  pleasant  and 
prosperous  village  of  Ciistris,  and  then  on  through  woodland  scenery  to  Yalendas,  which  is  situated 
in  an  open  and  well-cultivated  district.  On  the  slope  of  a hill,  with  larch-woods  on  either  side  of  it, 
stand  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  an  important  castle.  It  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  scene  which 
occurred  here  in  1452. 

Baron  Heinrich  Brim  von  Ehaziins  had  broken  the  oath  he  had  taken  at  Trons,  and  had  gone  over 
to  the  Black  League,  which  consisted  of  the  enemies  of  the  people.  The  Black  League  was  defeated  by  the 
confederates,  and  the  renegade  baron  was  taken  prisoner  and  at  once  condemned  to  death.  The  executioner 
was  on  the  spot,  and  the  young  nobleman’s  fate  seemed  to  be  ii'revocably  sealed,  when  his  servant,  a 
shrewd,  clever  fellow,  who  knew  that  no  genuine  Grey  Leaguer  could  withstand  the  influence  of  wine, 
addressed  the  people,  saying  that  his  master  was  quite  willing  to  die  as  he  deserved,  but  that  he  wished 
first  to  spend  a pleasant  hour  in  the  society  of  those  who  had  once  been  his  friends,  and  had  therefore 
given  orders  for  a sumptuous  feast.  There  was  nothing  to  be  said  against  this ; and — in  short,  the  good 
humom’  of  the  company  increased  as  the  wine  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the  cask,  their  resentment  gradually 
subsided,  they  even  began  to  talk  of  pardon,  and  their  anger,  which  had  never  been  very  deep,  soon  quite 
died  away.  The  baron  kept  his  head,  and  took  good  care  to  be  on  the  safe  side  of  the  hedge  for  the  future. 

On  leaving  Yalendas  we  proceed  through  a hilly  wooded  district,  and,  after  passing  the  villages  of 
Yersam  and  Bonaduz,  come  to  Eeichenau.  Here  we  rejoin  the  high  road,  which  runs  hither  from  Ilanz, 
taking  in  Flims  on  the  way,  and  thus  making  a considerable  detour.  Yersam  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  valley  of  Savienthal,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  valley  of  Lugnetz,  and  is  watered  by  the  Savien 
Ehein  or  Eabiusa.  Standing  on  the  bold  bridge  which  spans  the  stream  at  Yersam,  we  see  it  pouring 
doivn  through  a dark  crooked  gorge  to  join  the  Yorder  Ehein,  which  passes  through  a ravine  as  gloomy, 
and  then,  broadening  out  as  its  channel  becomes  less  confined,  it  flows  on  more  calmly  and  quietly  to 
the  open  country  about  Eeichenau.  Up  to  this  point  as  many  as  sixty  tributaries  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
have  joined  the  river,  and  people  have  been  so  undecided  and  uncertain  what  name  to  call  it  by,  that 
various  prefixes  have  been  adopted.  At  Eeichenau,  however,  it  receives  its  most  considerable  affluent, 
the  Hinter  Ehein,  which  is  quite  a large  river,  and  henceforth  it  is  called  the  Eliine,  a name  which  it 
keeps  throughout  the  whole  of  its  subsequent  course  until  it  reaches  the  Horth  Sea. 

Most  people  have  seen  views  of  Eeichenau,  with  its  grand-looking  chateau  and  the  fine  bridge  over 
the  river  ; and  every  one  knows  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  chateau  was  converted 
into  a school-house,  and  that  one  of  the  teachers,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Maitre  Chabaut,  was  no  other 
than  Louis  Philippe,  afterwards  King  of  the  Prench,  who  remained  here  discharging  the  duties  of  an 
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usher  for  some  months.  This  incident  reminds  one  of  the  other  Eeichenau  on  Lake  Constance,  which 
another  aspirant  to  the  French  throne,  Napoleon  III.,  had  daily  before  his  eyes  while  he  cherished  his 
youthful  aspirations  in  the  safe  retreat  of.  Arenenberg.  The  beautiful  gardens  which  surround  the 
chateau  of  which  we  are  at  present  speaking  seem  doubly  delightful  after  the  woods  and  wildernesses 
of  the  Upper  Ehine  valleys,  and  they  afford  us  a good  view  of  the  confluence  of  the  two  Ehines.  The 
Ilinter  Ehein  is  of  a dark  colour,  often  almost  black,  and  its  junction  with  the  lighter -hued  Yorder  Ehein 
is  marked  by  a succession  of  dismal-looking  whirlpools ; but  in  a very  short  time  the  two  rivers  become  so 
completely  one  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them.  At  a previous  point  in  its  course  the 
Yorder  Ehein  was,  as  we  have  seen,  joined  by  the  Mittel  or  Middle  Ehine ; and  now  the  three  flow  on 
harmoniously  together,  an  apt  symbol  of  the  three  ancient  Leagues  which  now  constitute  the  one  canton  of 
Graubiinden,  or  the  Orisons. 

“And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 
Their  cherished  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Ehine, 

’Tis  with  the  thanlcful  glance  of  parting  praise. 

More  mighty  spots  may  rise,  more  glaring  shine. 

But  none  imite  in  one  attaching  maze 

The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft — the  glories  of  old  days, 


‘ ‘ Tlie  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city’s  sheen. 

The  rolling  stream,  the  precipice’s  gloom, 

Tlie  forest’s  growth,  and  Gothic  walls  between. 
The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been. 
In  mockery  of  man’s  art.” 


ClIILDE  H.vrold. 
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“Above,  the  frequent  feudal  toivers 

Through  green  leaves  lift  their  vails  of  grey, 

And  many  a rock  which  steeply  lours, 

And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay. 

Look  o’er  this  vale  of  vintage  bowers. 

a- 

“ The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground. 

And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round.” 

Childe  Harold. 

HE  town  of  Chur,  or  Coire,  ought  to  be  seen  on  a bright  summer  day,  when  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  have  donned  their  festal  array  and  are  all  ablaze  with  golden  light, 
W’hen  the  steep  sides  of  the  Calanda  wear  their  richest  colouring,  and  the  whole  valley 
is  decked  in  brilliant  hues  of  green  and  gold.  At  such  times  as  these  the  scene  is 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  there  is  an  indefinable  something  about  both  town  and  country 
' which  reminds  one  of  the  south  and  Italy.  The  very  lines  and  forms  of  the  mountains 
recal]  the  ideal  features  of  the  scenery  about  Eome — the  “classic”  scenery,  as  artists  call  it,  which 
they  esteem  so  highly. 
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Probably  the  old  Eomans  thought  it  bore  some  resemblance  to  Italy,  for  they  came  hither  more  than 

eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  established  themselves  on  the  cliff  which  projects  from  the  Mittenberg 

into  the  valley  of  the  Plessnr.  This  settlement  afterwards  developed  into  the  Cnria  Ehfetorum  of  the 

later  empire.  It  was  not  the  charm  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  however,  which  attracted  the  Eomans — 

they  were  far  too  stern  and  cold  to  indnlge  in  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature ; but  they 

were  very  practical,  and  their  keen  eyes  had  soon  discovered  that  the  position  was  of  great  strategical 

importance,  and  that  any  fortress  erected  there  might  be  extremely  useful  as  a check  upon  Germany,  since 

it  would  be  situated  midway  between  Italy  and  their  old  and  new  conquests  on  the  Ehine  and  Lake 
% 

Constance.  Moreover,  the  place  was  close  to  the  important  roads  over  the  Alps,  and  was  already  a natural 


CASTLE  OF  EIIAEZUENS. 


stronghold,  as  the  wild  river  Plessur,  whose  bed  was  wider  then  than  it  is  now,  flowed  close  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  cliff.  Accordingly  a Eoman  castle  soon  arose  on  the  spot,  Eoman  colonists  came  and  settled  here 
jiermanently,  and  brought  with  them  not  only  Eoman  civilisation  but  a new  language.  The  colony  rose 
speedily  to  importance : prpcfects  were  appointed,  a court  of  justice  was  established — and  from  this,  the 
“ Curia,”  the  present  name  of  the  town  is  said  to  be  derived.  Some  people,  indeed,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
name  owes  its  origin  to  two  toAvers,  Marsoila  and  Spinoila,  now  utterly  ruined,  but  conjectured  to  be 
Eoman,  which  they  belieA'e  to  haAm  been  originally  called  Mars  in  ociilis  and  Spina  in  ociilis ; but  this 
derivation  seems  to  be  A^ery  far-fetchcd. 

What  information  we  have  respecting  the  ancient  history  of  the  town  is  for  the  most  part  obscure  and 
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traditionary.  After  the  decline  of  the  Eomans  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths,  whose  king, 
Theodorich,  appointed  a Dux  Rlicctorum  to  govern  the  whole  province.  The  Ostrogoths  were  succeeded 
hy  the  Franks,  who  introduced  the  new  laws  and  regulations  of  Charles  the  Great ; but  the  town  was  now 
governed  by  bishops.  Christianity  had  of  course  been  introduced  long  since,  and  though  St.  Lucius,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  here  for  his  faith,  is  a somewhat  legendary  personage,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  throughout  the  revolutionary  period — as  early,  in  fact,  as  the  fourth  century — the  affairs  of  the  people 
were  managed  by  bishops,  whose  influence  became  yet  greater  in  the  fifth  century,  especially  during  the 
episcopacy  of  Valentinianus.  At  first  they  simply  managed  matters,  but  subsequently  they  mismanaged 


VILLAGE  OF  THESIS  AHH  MOUTH  OF  THE  VIA  JIALA. 

them  to  a great  extent.  Under  the  Frankish  form  of  government  the  bishops  became  temporal  lords  of 
the  town,  which,  though  previously  independent,  soon  began  to  lose  its  liberties  one  after  the  other. 

The  bishop  allowed  no  one  to  cross  the  bridges  or  pass  through  the  streets  without  paying  a toll,  and 
claimed  not  only  his  tithes,  but  all  the  custom-house  dues.  All  the  rates  and  taxes  were  paid  to  him, 
moreover,  and  he  took  the  administration  of  justice  entirely  into  his  own  hands. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  some  five  hundred  years ; after  which  Chur  awoke  from  her  slumbers, 
and  becoming  gradually  conscious  of  the  dawn  which  was  then  breaking  over  the  rest  of  Switzerland, 
tried  very  humbly  and  modestly  to  lift  up  her  head  and  be  a little  more  independent.  Tfic  bisho]), 
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however,  opposed  her  with  all  his  might  and  main,  and  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  lay  the  town  under 
an  interdict.  But  his  fulminations  produced  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  that  which  he  had  expected. 
The  townspeople  retorted  by  besieging  the  episcopal  palace,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  the  bishop 
found  himself  obliged  to  capitulate  and  make  certain  concessions  which  w'ere  but  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge,  and  w^ere  speedily  followed  by  others  of  a more  important  character. 

In  14G4  the  town  suffered  greatly  from  a terrible  fire  which  consumed  the  chief  part  of  it,  and  the 
Emperor  compassionately  bestowed  upon  it  all  the  rights  of  an  imperial  free  town.  A quarter  of  a 
century  later  it  was  emancipated  from  the  bishop’s  jurisdiction  on  payment  of  an  indemnity,  and  then 
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began  its  season  of  prosperity.  Order  was  speedily  restored,  and  in  1544  the  Eeformed  religion  was 
established  here  by  Johannes  Commander ; soon  after  which  the  first  public  school  was  opened. 

The  history  of  the  following  centuries  is  of  a less  cheerful  character,  and  consists  only  of  a record 
of  deeds  of  violence,  scenes  of  torture,  executions,  party  strifes,  religious  hatred,  persecutions,  and  foreign 
interference.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  town  has  continued  to  improve  both  within  and  without, 
and  before  long  we  may  expect  it  to  assume  much  grander  proportions.  The  town  is  situated  on  a slope, 
having  lofty  mountains  on  one  side  of  it  and  the  valley  of  the  Ehine  on  the  other.  It  is  almost  entirely 
shielded  from  the  north  wdnd  by  the  Mittenberg  and  adjacent  hills ; but  it  lies  open  to  the  south,  and 
accordingly  the  surrounding  slopes  are  covered  with  vines,  introduced  probably  by  the  Eomans,  which 
yield  wine  such  as  old  Father  Ehine  himself  need  not  be  ashamed  to  own.  The  landscape  is  enlivened  by 
the  river  Plessur,  which,  after  doing  much  damage  to  the  town  for  centuries,  has  now  at  length  been 
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brought  under  proper  eontrol.  The  mountain  to  the  left  is  the  Pizokel,  which  may  have  been  Fiz  in  oculis 
originally,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  as  a parasol  to  the  town  in  the  winter  time.  Chur  has  often  been  compared 
with  Innsbruck,  and  there  may  be  some  general  resemblance  between  the  two;  but  the  scenery  about 
Chur  is  grander,  while  Innsbruck  is  a far  more  pleasant  and  attractive  town  than  Chur.  The  latter, 
indeed,  has  been  very  slow  to  assume  the  aspect  and  dimensions  of  a town,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  suffered  much  from  fire  at  different  times,  and  has  none  of  the  old  fortifications  which  have  proved 
so  great  a hindrance  to  the  development  of  other  places ; in  fact,  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  Chur  has 
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possessed  any  buildings  at  all  worthy  of  the  position  it  holds  as  capital  of  the  canton ; but  these  are  now 
springing  up  in  all  directions,  and  the  town  is  spreading  rapidly. 

The  old  part  of  Chur  seems  to  have  been  built  without  any  plan,  and  contains  no  regular  street : it 
consists  of  crooked  lanes  and  alleys,  all  of  which  are  narrow  and  confined  and  very  ill-paved ; and  yet  the 
town  has  always  been  prosperous  and  well-to-do.  Perhaps  the  fault  rests  with  those  who  laid  it  out  in 
the  first  instance.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  of  which  the  “ Hof,”  or  Court,  is  the  apex,  and  the 
Graben-promenade  the  base.  The  principal  thoroughfares  are  the  Obere-gasse  and  Eeichs-gasse,  which  run 
into  the  St.  Martinsplatz.  Chur  was  formerly  divided  into  three  parts : the  village  of  Chur,  which  extended 
from  the  St.  Martinsplatz  to  the  Lukmanier  Hotel ; the  Konigshof,  or  Court ; and  the  Borough,  which  con- 
tained the  two  Eoman  towers  already  mentioned  and  two  churches.  Modern  Chur  is  divided  only  into 
the  Court  and  the  Town,  of  wEich  the  former  is  certainly  the  best  worth  seeing.  The  prince-bishop  used  to 


heights  of  the  Calanda,  or  look  at  the  rivers  Plessur  and  Landquart,  while  they  drink  their  bottle  of  good 
old  Yaltellina  and  enjoy  the  peaceful  sunshine  in  which  Ems.  Felsberg,  Haldenstein,  and  the  “Five 
Villages  ” lie  bathed  below.  On  Sundays  almost  the  whole  population  is  to  be  found  either  at  the 
“Eosenhiigel”  or  the  “ Liirlibad,”  while  those  who  are  young  and  active  climb  up  to  the  chapel  of 
St.  Lucius,  which  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Mittenberg. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  any  description  of  the  many  longer  and  shorter  excursions  which  may  be 
made  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Chur,  such  as  those  to  Passug,  to  the  Fanzli,  the  ravine 
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reside  within  the  precincts  of  the  Court,  wLcre  his  palace,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  cathedral  and  Eoman 
Catholic  cemetery,  are  still  to  be  seen.  Here  also  stands  the  cantonal  school,  one  of  the  best  educational 
establishments  in  Switzerland. 

The  environs  of  the  town  are  made  pleasant  by  numerous  gardens  and  magnificent  fruit-trees,  and  if 
the  townspeople  grow  weary  of  their  narrow  streets,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  Malanser,  Jeninser,  and 
Hcrrschaftler  wines  afforded  by  such  favourite  restaurants  as  the  ^‘EotheLowe”  and  “ Sfisze  Winkel,” 
they  can  go  out  to  the  “ Eosenhiigel,”  at  the  foot  of  the  Pizokel,  and  watch  the  Ehine  as  it  flows  past  the 
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of  Scaliira,  to  Trimmis  and  Scliwarzwald,  wo  should  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  traveller  at  the 
good  hotel  Steinbeck,  who,  after  scanning  the  long  bill  of  fare,  and  being  somewhat  puzzled  by  the 
mixture  of  Italian  and  German  dishes,  ends  by  pronouncing  them  all  extremely  good.  We  must,  howevei-, 
just  mention  the  “ Maien- 
siisse,”  on  the  Pizokcl,  as  it 
is  a particularly  favourite 
resort  of  the  people  of 
Chur,  and  affords  them  a 
great  deal  of  enjoyment  in 
that  most  poetical  season  of 
the  year,  the  early  spring. 

One  great  charm  of  the 


neighbourhood  of  Chur  is 
the  combination  of  Italian 
and  German  characteristics 
which  one  there  enjoys — 
atmosphere,  light,  forms, 
and  colouring  all  seeming 
to  belong  to  both  countries. 

There  is  a primitive,  vi- 
gorous, healthful  look  too 
about  everything,  and  this, 
with  the  historical  remi- 
niscences and  old  traditions 
connected  with  the  place, 
constitutes  an  additional 
charm. 

But  we  must  not  linger 
longer  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Chur,  for 
summer  is  on  the  wane, 
and  we  have  still  to  visit 
the  valley  of  the  Hinter 
Ehein. 

The  interesting  but  ill- 
famed  village  of  Felsberg, 
formerly  known  as  Walsch- 

berg,  is  the  first  place  we  pass  on  the  right  of  the  road.  It  is  extraordinary  that  people  can  cling  so 
obstinately  to  a place  which  threatens  them  with  hourly  destruction.  Masses  of  dolomite  and  limestone 
may  at  any  moment  fall  down  from  the  Calanda,  for  the  mountain  is  always  crumbling,  and  is  constantly 
sending  heaps  of  rubbish  down  into  the  valley.  Not  unfrequently  the  crash  of  the  falling  fragments 
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for  tlieir  exertions.  The  Golden  Sun,  as  the  mine  was  called,  has  no  doubt  been  worked  out  and 
abandoned  by  this  time.  If  the  mountain  be  an  interesting  study  to  the  geologist,  those  who  love  history, 
tradition,  and  poetry  will  find  something  a little  farther  along  the  road  which  will  be,  to  them  at  least, 
equally  interesting.  The  first  object  which  attracts  attention  is,  not  the  village  of  Ehiiznns,  which  is  just 
like  any  other,  but  the  Castle  of  Ehazuns,  which  stands  perched  on  an  isolated  rock,  and  confronts  us 
just  before  we  reach  the  village.  Its  mediteval  walls  and  turrets  still  remain,  and  look  down  upon  us 
from  a dark  background  of  forest ; but  what  we  see  in  this  way  is  only  the  weather-beaten  shell  of  the 
building,  the  inner  part  of  which  belongs  to  very  ancient  times,  and,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  been  founded 


is  heard  as  far  as  Chur,  and  the  whole  place  is  enveloped  in  a cloud  of  dust.  The  giieat  mound  of 
debris,  which  gradually  increased  in  size  until  at  last  it  towered  over  Alt-Telsberg,  became  at  length  so 
dangerous  that,  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  move  a little  farther  off  and 
build  themselves  new  houses.  The  situation  is  certainly  not  adapted  for  nervous  subjects ; but  use 
is  everything,  as  those  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  have  discovered ; and  dangers  which 
are  chronic  very  soon  come  to  be  despised. 

The  beautiful  Calanda  is  Chur’s  weather  prophet,  and  possesses  many  other  good  qualities  besides, 
as  he  showed  when,  some  time  ago,  people  took  to  digging  in  him  for  gold,  and  were  actually  rewarded 
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by  no  other  than  the  fabulous  Etruscan  prince  Ehastus,  who  intended  it  to  be  the  chief  fortress  of 
“ Ehsotia  Ima.”  Until  the  fifteenth  century  it  belonged  to  the  Barons  Brim ; then  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  C^ounts  von  Zollern,  and  then  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  who  bestowed  it  on  the  families  of 
Yon  Marmels,  Planta,  and  Travers  in  succession.  Later  on,  Austria  sent  some  of  her  own  people  here, 
and  they  remained  until  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the  castle  again  changed  hands  and  became 
the  property  first  of  Bavaria  and  then  of  France.  Even  then  its  vicissitudes  were  not  over,  for  again 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  who  kept  it  until  it  was  formally  ceded  to  the  Orisons  at  the  Vienna 
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Congress.  The  canton,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it  if  it  was  retained  as  state  projierty,  finally  sold  it, 
and  its  present  occupants  are  private  persons. 

Both  history  and  tradition  have  a great  deal  to  say  about  the  castle ; and  the  garrulous  echo  whom 
visitors  delight  to  wake  might  also  tell  us  something  worth  hearing,  no  doubt.  The  view  from  here 
is  lovely.  Below  flows  the  Ehine,  and  on  the  oiiposite  side  of  the  river  we  have  gently  swelling  meadows, 
the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Heinzenberg,  church  sjnrcs  rising  from  amid  groves  of  fruit-trees,  brown  villages 
dotting  the  green  sward,  numerous  castles  crovming  the  various  eminences,  while  far  off,  where  the 
valley  of  Bomleschg  terminates,  the  horizon  is  bathed  in  soft  blue  haze.  Imagine  the  entire  land- 
scape basking  in  the  golden  glow  of  an  almost  southern  sun,  and  some  idea  of  its  wonderful  beauty 
may  be  conceived.  We  should  linger  too  long  were  we  to  repeat  all  the  many  legends  attaching 
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to  the  various  ruins  of  Paspel,  Sins,  Zeusenberg,  Canova,  Eietberg,  Almens,  Fiirstenberg,  or  Campel, 
and  they  bear  a good  deal  of  family  resemblance  to  the  stories  current  in  other  places,  dealing  as  they  do 
with  hidden  treasures,  lurking  dragons,  oppression  followed  by  vengeance  and  bloodshed,  evil  spirits, 
and  noble  damsels  in  distress. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  these  ruins  is  that  of  the  Castle  of  Hohen-Ehatien,  near  Thusis,  which 
stands  near  the  pilgrimage  chapel  of  St.  John,  on  a steep  cliff  overlooking  the  Ehine,  just  at  the  entrance 
of  the  ravine  known  as  the  Verlorenes  Loch.  Hohen-Ehatien,  or  Hoch-Eealta,  which  was  so  called 
in  allusion  to  the  Eipa  Alta,  or  eminence  on  which  it  is  situated,  gathers  up  into  itself,  as  in  a focus, 
all  the  legendary  lore  of  the  Orisons,  whose  inhabitants  trace  their  descent  from  the  ancient  Etruscans 
or  Tuscans.  Long  before  the  commencement  of  our  era  these  Etruscans  are  said  to  have  been  driven 
from  Hortli  Italy  by  the  Gauls,  and  to  have  been  led  to  these  Alpine  valleys  by  their  prince,  Ehoetus. 
Here  they  settled  and  took  root,  building  castles  and  strongholds,  among  which  Ehaziins,  Hohen-Ehatien, 
and  Thusis,  Tuscia,  or  Tosana,  are  especially  worthy  of  mention. 

The  Castle  of  Hohen-Ehatien  commanded  the  entire  valley,  and  was,  from  its  position  and  great 
strength,  the  most  inq^ortant  in  the  province.  It  was  inhabited  down  to  about  1450,  but  afterwards 
shared  the  fate  of  many  another  stronghold,  and  was  pulled  down  by  the  enraged  Graubiindners  (Grey 
Leaguers)  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  which  took  place  between  them  and  their  petty  tyrants. 

Many  tales  are  told  of  those  daj^s : how,  for  instance,  the  impudent  Herr  von  Eardiin  one  day  insulted 
a vassal  named  Chaldar  by  spitting  in  his  dish  of  broth,  and  how  Chaldar  held  his  master’s  head  in 
tile  hot  liquid  with  a grasp  of  iron  until  he  had  eaten  it  up,  and  then  with  the  help  of  his  comrades 
destroyed  his  castle ; how,  again,  the  wanton  lord  ling.  Ton  Barenburg,  made  his  vassals  eat  out  of  the 
same  trough  with  the  pigs,  and  how,  after  the  capture  of  his  castle,  the  people  revenged  themselves 
by  treating  him  with  similar  insult.  Euono,  the  last  lord  of  Hohen-Ehatien,  had  for  a long  time 
grievously  oppressed  his  vassals,  and  when  at  length  he  fell  into  their  hands  they  treated  him  with 
so  little  mercy  that,  as  the  only  way  of  escaping,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  leapt  over  the  walls  into 
the  Ehine.  In  punishment  of  his  misdeeds  he  still  rides  every  night  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  clad  in 
black  armour,  and  scattering  sparks  about  him  as  he  goes.  The  castle  possesses  now  but  few  remains  of 
its  former  beauty,  and  of  its  four  towers  only  one  solitary  one  is  left,  and  that  is  in  ruins.  But  the  view 
of  the  lovely  Alpine  valley  of  Domleschg,  which  opens  out  before  us  as  wm  advance  along  the  road  from 
Ivatzis,  is  still  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  ever.  There  before  us  stand  the  Church  of  Masein,  the  Castle  of 
Tagstein,  while  the  Piz  Beverin  towers  aloft  in  the  distance,  and  the  Piz  Curver  and  Muttner  Berg  show 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gorge  of  the  Tia  Mala,  and  over  the  valley  of  the  Albula 
rise  the  shining  heights  of  Oberhalbstein.  In  fact,  we  are  surrounded  by  mountains ; and,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  we  have  views  of  the  Stiitzerhorn  and  Bergiiner  mountains,  and  can  still  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Calanda. 

The  landscape  is  constantly  changing,  but  always  glorious,  and  after  passing  through  a succession  of 
woods  and  meadows  we  at  length  reach  Thusis,  which  lies  between  the  Ehine  and  the  Holla,  at  the  foot 
of  a bare  precipitous  cliff  at  the  entrance  of  the  Via  Mala.  Thusis  is  a rather  imposing-looking  place, 
almost  worthy  to  be  called  a town,  and  its  inhabitants  speak  German.  After  the  great  fire  of  1845, 
previous  to  which  it  had  already  been  burnt  down  four  times,  it  arose  from  its  ashes  in  renewed  beauty. 
How  that  the  street  is  made  wider,  and  the  houses  are  less  crowded  together,  there  is  somewhat  less  risk 
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of  fire;  but  it  is  still  exposed  to  great  danger  from  the  floods  of  the  Ptliine*and  Nolla,  which  recur 
regularly  every  spring-time.  In  fact,  the  chronicles  of  Thusis,  like  those  of  the  Khine  valleys  in  general,, 
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are  a mere  record  of  disasters,  and  when  we  turn  to  its  political  history  things  are  not  much  fetter. 
There  is  one  very  dark  page  w'hich  tells  of  the  reign  of  terror  in  1G18,  when  the  French  and  Venetian 
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Meanwliile,  they  managed  to  subsist  on  such  gains  as  they  could  make  out  of  the  traffi-c  between  Italy 
and  Germany ; which,  indeed,  constitutes  their  chief  occupation  at  the  present  day,  though  the  road  over  the 
Spliigen  is  not  so  important  now  as  it  was  before  the  oj)eniDg  of  the  railways  over  the  Brenner  and  through 
Mont  Cenis.  In  winter  a good  many  waggons  pass  this  way,  laden  with  casks  of  wine — for  Thusis 
is  famous  for  the  well-known  Yaltellina ; and  in  summer  there  are  as  many  as  ten  diligences  coming 
and  going  daily,  besides  numerous  travelling  carriages,  for  there  is  no  decrease  whatever  in  the  number 
of  travellers  annually  attracted  hither  by  the  awful  beauty  of  the  Yia  Mala. 


ambassadors  took  up  tlieir  abode  in  Thusis,  finding  it  well  adapted  for  their  cruel  purpose,  and  proceeded  • 
to  take  bloody  and  barbarous  vengeance  on  the  Eoman  Catholics.  All  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country 
were  set  at  defiance;  as  for  moderation,  or. even  common  humanitj",  they  seemed  to  be  qualities  utterly 
unknown  to  the  persecutors,  and  no  lighter  sentence  than  that  of  torture  and  death  was  ever  passed 
upon  the  imfortunate  victims.  Whole  families,  and  even  whole  communes  and  jurisdictions,  were 
condemned  at  once.  Those  were  evil  times;  and  what  with  Spain,  Trance,  and  Austria,  who  each 
and  all  claimed  them  by  turns,  the  wretched  people  no  longer  knew  to  whom  they  owed  allegiance. 
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Crossing  the  beautiful  arched  bridge  over  the  Kolia,  we  find  ourselves  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Verlorcnes  Loch  or  Trou  Perdu,  the  portal  of  which  is  guarded  on  the  one  side  by  the  perpendicular 
cliff  and  castle  of  Hohen-Eliiitien,  and  on  the  other  by  the  cliff  of  Crappteig.  The  Hinter  Ehein  rushes 
out  from  this  defile,  and  the  road,  the  beautiful  Via  Mala,  runs  into  it  on  its  way  to  the  plains  of  Italy. 
A great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  Yia  Mala,  and  every  one  has  seen  sketches  and  pictures  of  it, 
especially  of  that  part  luiown  as  the  Verlorenes  Loch,  which  is  a favourite  subject  with  artists.  In  some 
parts  it  looks  extremely  dangerous,  but  it  is  not  so  bad  in  reality.  In  one  place  the  road  seems  to  be 
entirely  blocked  up  by  a projecting  buttress  of  rock  ; but  on  a nearer  approach  we  find  that  this  has  been 
pierced  by  a tunnel  or  gallery,  and  the  road  carried  safely  through  it.  It  is  this  gallery  which  is  usually, 
though  wrongly,  called  the  Verlorenes  Loch;  in  point  of  fact,  the  name  belongs  to  the  wLole  defile  between 


Thusis  and  Piongella,  a little  village  lying  in  a small  basin  between  grey  slate  cliffs,  along  which  the 
present  road  has  been  carried  by  the  daring  skill  of  Signor  Poccobelli.  It  runs  along  in  a sort  of  notch 
blasted  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  at  a height  of  three  hundred  or  more  feet  above  the  river  which 
roars  below.  On  reaching  the  second  bridge  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a very  imposing 
scene,  and  confronted  by  nature  in  one  of  her  wildest  moods ; though  there  is  nothing  really  terrible 
about  the  road,  unless  one  happens  to  be  travelling  along  it  alone  in  stormy  weather,  or  when  the  water 
has  risen  to  within  a few  feet  of  the  arch  of  the  bridge,  as  it  did  in  IS 34.  At  all  other  times  one  is  struck 
chiefiy  by  its  grandeur  and  beauty,  for  the  “dangerous  narrow  chasm,”  as  it  was  called  even  as  late  as 
1 072,  has  been  divested  of  nearly  all  its  perils. 

We  now  reach  the  village  of  Zillis,  which  was  connected  with  Piongella  in  1470  by  a road  which 
ran  along  the  course  of  the  Kolia  at  a considerable  elevation,  crossed  the  Schamser  Alps,  and  descended  into 
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the  Talley  at  Sufers.  Zillis  lies  in  the  valley  of  Schams,  which  forms  a sort  of  connecting  link  between  the 
soft  beauty  of  the  valley  of  Domleschg  and  the  wilder  and  more  sublime  scenery  of  the  Eheinwald.  We 
are  now  some  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; but  vegetation  is  still  vigorous  and  luxuriant, 
and  the  soil  is  alluvial — a fact  which  indicates  that  the  valley  was  once  occupied  by  a lake  some  six  miles 
in  length.  It  now  contains  several  mined  castles  and  several  villages,  large  and  small,  most  of  the  houses 
being  roofed  with  stone.  Zillis  is  well  knovm  for  its  old  elmreh,  and  the  strange  paintings  which  adorn 
its  wooden  roof  are  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  church  itself  is  associated  in  one’s 
mind  with  the  Emperor  Otto  I.,  and  the  terrible  incursions  of  the  Saracens  employed  by  Berengarius  of 
Ivrea  to  hold  the  mountain  passes  against  Germany.  Otto  I.  gave  the  Church  of  Zillis — Ciraun  in 
Eomansch — to  the  Bishop  of  Chur,  to  indemnify  him  for  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens.  Opposite  Zillis, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  lies  the  village  of  Donat,  above  which  rise  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Fardiin, 
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famous  for  the  story  of  the  scalding  broth  mentioned  above,  which  cost  the  castellan  his  life.  Xext  come 
the  large  village  of  Andeer  and  the  farm  of  Barenbnrg,  with  the  remains  of  a castle  which  formerly  guarded 
the  mouth  of  the  Eofla  ravine.  This  gorge  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Via  Mala,  and,  indeed, 
used  formerly  to  be  called  the  Inner  Yia  Mala,  that  of  Thiisis  being  known  as  the  Outer  Via  Mala. 
The  rocks  here,  however,  are  of  a different  character,  and  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  wild  fantastic 
scenery  of  the  Verlorenes  Loch.  The  Averser  Ehein  comes  pouring  into  the  gorge  through  a dark 
opening  in  the  rocks,  and  plunges  headlong  down  into  the  roaring  Hinter  Ehein.  Even  in  the  height  of 
summer  the  water  is  iierpotually  boiling  and  foaming ; and  in  the  spring  when  the  snow  is  melting,  or 
after  a violent  storm,  the  struggle  of  the  two  rivers,  as  they  lash  themselves  in  fury  against  the  porphyry 
and  granite  walls  of  their  narrow  prison,  must  be  something  truly  tremendous  and  awful. 

Above  the  Eofla  begins  the  last  of  the  three  basins  into  which  the  valley  of  the  Hinter  Ehein  is  divided. 
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that,  namely,  of  the  E-liciiiwald,  which  is  nearly  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  “wald,”  or  forest, 
has  now  been  banished  to  the  mountains  ; but  it  was  probably  not  from  this  that  the  valley  took  its  name, 
as  in  Eomansch  it  is  called  Yal  da  Eiu.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Spliigen,  Models,  Ebi,  Eufenen,  and 
Ilintcrrhcin,  and  its  wealth  consists  in  meadows  and  pasture  lands.  Its  inhabitants  are  German,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  planted  here  close  to  the  pass  by  the  Hohenstaufen.  This  is  the  southernmost  limit 
reached  by  the  German  language  and  German  race,  as  well  as  by  the  Eeformed  Church,  for  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  mountains  the  people  and  language  are  Italian,  and  the  religion  is  Eoman  Catholic.  The 
people  of  the  valley  enjoyed  the  special  protection  of  the  German  kings  in  former  days,  and  iu  return 
guarded  the  mountain  passes  for  them.  They  are  spoken  of  in  documents  of  the  thirteenth  century  as 
“free  German  people.”  When  the  league  was  made  under  the  sycamore  at  Trons,  they,  the  “free  men  of 
the  Ehyn,”  were  present  with  the  rest. 

The  roads  over  the  Spliigen  and  Bernardino  have  been  a great  source  of  profit  to  them,  aud  the  pretty 
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village  of  SiDliigeu,  in  jDarticular,  is  mucli  enlivened  by  tlie  constant  passage  of  merchandise  and  travellers. 
Spliigen  contains  a good  many  decent  buildings,  and  lies  very  near  the  ice-clad  mountains,  among  which 
the  beautiful  Tamboliliorn  rises  conspicuous  in  the  south.  Here  the  road  divides ; but  both  branches  will 
take  ns  into  Italy,  the  one  over  the  Spliigen  and  the  other  over  the  Bernardino  leading  to  Chiavenna 
and  Bellinzona  respectively. 

The  Spliigen  pass  was  formerly  called  TJrseler  or  Colmo  d’Orso,  which  seems  to  point  to  its  having  been 
at  one  time  haunted  by  bears.  At  the  highest  point  stood  a watch-tower,  specula.,  from  which  Speluga 
and  the  Eomansch  Spliigia  have  probably  been  derived. 

Passing  by  Medels  and  Hufenen,  we  reach  Hinter  Ehein,  the  last  village  in  the  valley,  in  about  two 
hours.  It  is  a very  small  place  inhabited  by  herdsmen,  and  lies  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  huge  glacier 
which  culminates  in  the  Eheinwaldhorn  or  Piz  Valrhein,  eleven  thousand  feet  high,  and  is  flanked  by  the 
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peaks  of  the  Gilferhorn,  Marschalhorn,  Zapporthorn,  Hochberghorn,  Schwarzhorn,  and  St.  Lorenzhorn.  The 
whole  beautiful  group,  extending  from  Hufenen  to  Monte  Generoso,  are  together  known  as  the  Yogelberg 
01  Adula  Mountains,  called  Mens  Avium  by  the  Eomans,  and  Piz  d’TJccello  by  the  Italians. 

The  ice-palace  from  which  the  Hinter  Ehein  here  issues  forth  is  most  majestic  and  beautiful,  and 
much  grander  than  the  cradle  of  the  Yorder  Ehein.  The  stream,  which  is  from  the  first  of  considerable 
size,  rises  in  a vault  of  ice,  near  which  the  Eomans  built  a temple  to  the  nymphs.  In  later  times,  when 
Christianity  had  penetrated  to  these  regions,  a little  chapel  was  erected  here  in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  and 
soon  became  famous  far  and  wide.  Hear  the  chapel  there  was  also  a hospice  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  crossed  the  Bernardino ; it  was  afterwards  occupied  by  hermit  brothers,  but  was  so  completely 
destroyed  at  the  Eeformation  that  nothing  was  left  of  it  but  one  little  bell  which  still  hangs  in  the  belfry 
at  Hinter  Ehein.  Making  our  way  back  to  the  last-named  little  village,  we  begin  the  steep  ascent  to  the 
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pass  of  St.  Bernardino,  wliicli  'U'as  known  to  the  ancient  Eomans,  and  has  long  been  a rival  of  the  Spliigen, 
though  it  can  no  more  equal  the  latter  in  importance  than  the  Sjdiigen  can  equal  the  St.  Gotthard.  Still 
the  Bernardino  road  is  grand,  even  sublime,  and  takes  us  through  some  mountain  scenery  of  a solemnly 
magnificent  character.  In  a couple  of  hours  we  reach  the  summit  of  the  pass,  where  there  is  a very 
respectable  mountain  inn  by  the  side  of  the  lake.  Other  tiny  lakelets  and  pools  lie  scattered  about 
close  by,  and  from  them  issue  the  streams  which  constitute  the  sources  of  the  Moesa.  This  river  runs 
through  the  beautiful  Val  Mesocco  and  eventually  joins  the  Ticino.  It  rushes  down  from  the  mountains 
with  much  impetuosity,  forming  numerous  cascades  as  it  leaps  and  dashes  over  the  rocks,  and  is  spanned 
by  several  bold  bridges.  The  road  winds  serpent-like  along  its  margin  and  brings  us  to  our  next 
halting-place,  the  little  village  and  baths  of  St.  Bernardino,  where  the  valley  expands  a little  and  the 
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Moesa  is  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the  Yal  Yignone.  It  is  a very  quiet  world-secluded  spot,  sheltered 
from  the  rude  north  winds  by  the  ice-clad  mountains  which  tower  above  it,  and  lying  open  to  all  the 
genial  influences  of  the  soft  southern  breezes. 

The  traveller  feels  at  once  that  he  is  entering  upon  another  world : he  is  surrounded  by  people  of 
a different  character  from  those  he  has  left  behind  him,  he  hears  Italian  spoken  on  all  sides,  and  everything 
he  sees  reminds  him  that  he  is  in  a Eoman  Catholic  country.  The  influence  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo, 
the  famous  and  energetic  Bishop)  of  Milan,  extended  even  to  this  remote  place,  and  by  him  the  tide  of 
the  Eeformation,  which  had  advanced  hither  from  the  north,  was  effectually  checked  and  turned  back. 
Already  we  feel  that  we  are  in  Italy,  the  land  of  the  olive  and  myrtle,  for  the  sunshine  is  Italian  in  its 
fervour,  and  both  the  features  of  the  landscape  and  its  colouring  are  unmistakably  Italian  too.  At  Soazza 
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■we  SCO  tlie  first  clicstnut  trees,  and  just  below  the  beautiful  cascade  of  Buffalora  (one  of  severa^  which 
enliven  the  valley)  the  vine  begins  to  be  cultivated,  chestnuts  become  more  abundant,  and  soon  our 
attention  is  caught  by  the  light  green  foliage  of  the  mulberry  and  fig  tree.  At  every  step  we  take,  the 
flowers,  plants,  and  creepers  which  clothe  the  sides  of  the  valley  become  more  southern  in  their  character, 
and  the  people  whom  we  see  standing  at  the  doors  of  their  houses  are  decidedly  Italian  in  manner  and 
feature.  They  are  Italian,  in  fact ; and,  whether  it  be  that  they  are  more  easily  satisfied  than  their 
neighbours  in  the  other  valleys  of  the  Orisons,  certain  it  is  that  they  are  never  so  well  off  and 
prosperous.  They  generally  leave  Mature  and  the  women  to  look  after  the  fields  and  gardens  as  best  they 
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may,  while  they  themselves,  like  the  Ticinesi,  go  abroad'  and  earn  their  living  at  small  trades  and  handi- 
crafts. This,  at  least,  is  what  many  of  them  do,  and  the  number  of  emigrants  every  year  is  considerable. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Orisons,  and  also  on  the  Spliigen  road,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  one  meets 
with  numbers  of  men  and  women  of  a very  different  type  from  these.  They  are  distinguished  for  their 
honesty,  industry,  and  good  looks,  and  are  commonly  called  Yeltliners;  for  they  come  from  the  Val  Tellina, 
the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Adda  and  Moira,  where  the  vine  grows  in  luxuriant  perfection.  During  the 
summer  months  they  migrate  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps,  and  hire  themselves  out  as  harvest 
labourers.  They  combine  all  the  cleverness  and  vigour  of  the  Graubiindners  with  the  natural  grace 
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and  other  characteristics  of  the  Italians ; and  they  possess  the  additional  merit  of  wearing  a particularly 
charming  and  tasteful  costume. 

The  gem  of  the  Mesocco  valley  is  the  ancient  Castle  of  Mesocco,  which,  indeed,  is  the  most  picturesque 
ruin  in  all  Switzerland.  It  stands  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  over  which  it  once  held  sway,  and 
in  spite  of  its  antiquity,  its  four  fine  towers  and  strongly  built  walls  are  still  in  a very  fair  state  of 
preservation.  Its  name  in  former  times  was  Monsax,  and  it  was  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  Counts  of  Sax, 
who  fought  in  the  Hungarian  wars.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Orisons,  for  its 
infiuence  extended  as  far  as  Northern  Ehsetia,  and  Hans  von  Sax  was  one  of  those  who  helped  to  frame 
the  Grey  League  of  1424.  The  last  of  the  race,  being  in  want  of  money,  sold  the  castle  and  its  lands 
to  the  Lombard  family  of  Trivulzio,  wLo  retained  it  for  about  a hundred  years,  after  which,  in  1526,  it 
was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Three  Leagues.  The  place  has  some  connection  with  Eoveredo,  the  capital 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  where  stand  the  ruins  of  a palace  which  remind  us  of  the  last  owners 
of  the  castle.  This  Eoveredo  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  one  in  the  Tyrol,  which  we  pass  in 
the  railway  going  from  Bozen  to  Verona ; and  that  is  all  we  can  say  about  it  at  the  present  time,  for 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  overcome  by  the  fascinations  of  the  south,  as  we  cannot  bring  our 
Swiss  tour  to  an  end  without  seeing  what  is  to  be  seen  on  the  other  side  of  Chiavenna.  where  lies  the 
Engadine. 

“Far  to  tlie  right,  ^yhere  Apennine  ascends, 

Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends ; 

Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain-side. 

Woods  over  -woods  in  gay  theatric  pride  ; 

Wliile  oft  some  temple’s  monlderiiig  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Coidd  Nature’s  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 

The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 

AVhatever  fruits  in  different  climes  are  found, 

That  proudly  rise  or  liumbly  court  the  ground ; 

AVhatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 

AAdioso  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year ; 

AVhatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
AA’ith  vernal  lives  that  blossom  but  to  die  ; 

Those  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil. 

Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter’s  toil ; 

Wliile  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  \Tiunow  fragrance  round  the  smihng  land.” 

Goldswith. 
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‘ ‘ Tiirn  vre  to  siirve}^ 


Vriiere  rouglier  climes  a nobler  race  display, 

"Wliere  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread, 
And  force  a clmrlish  soil  for  scantj'  bread  : 

No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford, 
l>ut  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword  ; 

No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 

But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May.” 


Goldsmith. 


F,  on  some  bright  summer  day,  when  the  tom’ist  season  is  just  beginning,  one  could 
emulate  the  eagle’s  flight  and  hover  awhile  over  the  Bernina  Mountains,  taking  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  country  below,  we  should  see  that  it  is  a valley,  and  that  it 
extends  from  the  plateau  of  the  Maloja  in  the  south-west,  to  the  pass  of  Martinsbruck- 


Finsteriniinz  on  the  Tyrolese  frontier  in  the  north-east ; and  more  than  this,  wo  should 


see  foreigners  of  all  nations  pouring  into  the  valley  on  all  sides,  through  all  its  various  inlets, 
some  in  travelling  carriages  and  diligences,  some  on  foot  with  only  a staff  in  their  hand,  some 


accomj)anied  by  largo  trunks  and  heaps  of  luggage,  and  others  having  with  them  nothing  but  a knapsack. 
This  valley  is  the  Eugadinc,  and  there  are  as  many  as  seven  fine  roads  which  all  lead  into  it.  Travellers 
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from  the  north  who  have  halted  at  Chur  may  choose  between  the  duller  and  Albula  pass  • and,  further 
still,  have  the  option  of  reaching  Tiefenkasten  either  by  way  of  Churwalden  or  by  Thusis  and  the 
magnificent  Schyn  pass.  Arrived  at  Tiefenkasten,  they  may  take  the  western  road  through  the  valley 
of  Oberhalbstein  and  over  the  duller  pass,  which  will  bring  them  to  Silva  Plana  in  the  Upper  Engadine, 
or  they  may  take  the  road  to  the  east,  which  will  lead  them  over  the  Albula  pass  to  Ponte.  Those  who 
are  not  in  a hurry,  and  would  like  to  begin  by  visiting  the  green  meadows  of  Priittigau  and  part  of 
the  Lower  Engadine,  had  better  go  through  Landquart  and  Davos,  and  across  the  Eliiela  pass,  unless 
they  too  prefer  following  the  new  road  along  the  river  as  far  as  Tiefenkasten.  Tourists  from  the  plains 
of  Lombardy  will  enter  the  Engadine  either  by  Chiavenna,  the  Yal  Bregaglia  and  the  Maloja  pass. 
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or  they  will  pass  through  Tirano  in  thn  valley  of  the  Adda,  and  then  proceed  by  way  of  Poschiavo 
and  the  Bernina  pass,  which  will  bring  them  to  Samaden. 

As  if  these  were  not  enough,  there  are  besides  two  approaches  from  the  Tyrol,  one  through  the 
pass  near  I^auders,  which  leads  into  the  Lower  Engadine,  the  other  leading  from  Meranto  the  Munsterthal 
and  Zernetz  in  the  Middle  Engadine.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  a number  of  other  passes,  mere 
footpaths,  and  practicable  only  for  the  pedestrian.  In  fact,  it  is  only  within  the  last  thirty  years 
or  so  that  there  have  been  any  carriage  roads  leading  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn  5 but  during  this  time 
the  energetic  Graubiindners  have  done  wonders  in  the  way  of  blasting,  digging,  levelling,  and  con- 
structing, and  all  the  post  roads  are  works  of  a most  masterly  character.  Those  who  made  them  knew 
perfectly  well  what  they  were  about,  though  they  thought  less  of  their  own  convenience  than  of  making 
the  way  easy  for  foreigners,  who  at  once  recognised  the  beauty  of  the  Engadine  and  the  healing  virtue  of 
its  springs,  and  soon  became  a source  of  great  profit  to  the  valley.  Since  that  time  the  baths  of  St.  Moiitz 
and  Tarasp  Schuls  have  become  a sort  of  Mecca  and  Medina  to  invalids,  while  the  rest  of  the  Engadine  is  a 
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perfect  El  Dorado  for  mountaineers  and  loimrs  of  beautiful  scenery ; in  fact,  the  Engadine  has  become 
decidedly  fashionable.  And  why  ? 

The  question  is  speedily  answered  so  far  as  the  invalids  are  concerned,  for  the  signal  cures  wrought  by 
the  chalybeate  waters  are  matter  of  world-wide  notoriety.  It  is  rather  more  difficult  to  say  why  the 
number  of  ordinary  tourists  should  increase  year  by  year  as  steadily  as  it  does ; for  the  Bernese  Oberland 
is  decidedly  more  beautiful,  with  its  mighty  mountains  and  tremendous  abysses,  striking  precipices, 
magnificent  waterfalls,  charming  villages,  fine  buildings,  and  lovely  lake  scenery.  It  possesses,  too, 
much  greater  variety,  and  is  more  romantic  and  picturesque  than  the  Engadine,  which  has  nothing  of 
all  this  to  recommend  it,  and  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  just  a trifle  monotonous.  And  yet,  seeing  that  even 
now  when  the  first  novelty  is  past,  it  still  continues  to  attract  admiring  visitors  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  it  must  possess  charms  at  least  as  great  as  those  of  the  beloved  Oberland,  though  they  be  of 
a different  character.  The  beauty  of  the  Engadine  is,  indeed,  less  obvious  and  striking,  and  requires 
to  be  studied  to  be  ajipreciated ; for  it  consists  mainly  in  the  unspoilt  and  primitive  nature  of  the 
landscape.  Just  as  a man  who  has  lived  for  years  and  years  in  fashionable  society,  in  rigid  conformity 
with  all  the  rules  of  conventionality  and  etiquette,  feels  a sudden  emotion  of  surprise  and  pleasure  when 
by  chance  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  some  simple,  unsophisticated  specimen  of  humanity — one  of 
Xature’s  noblemen — so  those  who  are  satiated  with  gazing  on  scenery  and  landscapes  of  the  ordinary  type, 
magnificent  as  these  may  be,  will  find  most  refreshing,  invigorating,  and  altogether  beneficial  effects 
produced  by  a tour  through  the  Engadine,  though  at  first  they  may  find  the  country  somewhat  strange. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Engadine  are  included  the  mountains,  the  principal  valley,  and  numerous 
lateral  valleys,  forming  the  great  plateau,  some  fifty  odd  miles  in  length,  which  sweeps  in  a wide  curve 
round  the  south-east  of  Switzerland  and  connects  the  north  of  Italy  with  the  Tyrol  and  South  Germany. 
The  great  chains  of  mountains  which  bound  it  on  the  north  and  south  separate  it  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
northern  and  central  portions  of  the  Orisons — the  important  valleys  of  the  Priittigau,  Davos,  Bergiin,  and 
Oberhalbstein — and  on  the  other  from  the  southern  districts  of  the  Val  Tellina,  Poschiavo,  Bormio, 
Munsterthal,  and  Vintschgau.  The  river  Inn  rises  north  of  the  Maloja  pass,  at  the  foot  of  the  Septimer,  and 
at  a height  of  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  flowing  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  Engadine,  falls  some  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  by  the  time  it  reaches  Martinsbruck.  This  shows 
us  that  the  Engadine  lies  at  a greater  elevation  than  any  other  inhabited  valley  in  EurojDe,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  valley  of  Avers ; and  certainly  there  is  no  other  at  such  an  altitude  which 
contains  so  large  and  thriving  a population,  or  so  many  handsome  and  even  wealthy  villages.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  of  unequal  size — the  Upper  Engadine,  which  is  about  twenty-four,  and  the  Lower 
Engadine,  which  is  some  thirty-three  miles  long ; and  though  the  division  is  primarily  a political  one, 
it  is  also  physical,  as  the  two  divisions  are  of  an  essentially  different  character.  In  the  Uj)per  Engadine 
there  is  generally  a mile  and  a half,  and  often  three  miles,  between  the  two  chains  of  mountains  which 
bound  it  on  either  side,  and  the  breadth  of  the  valley  makes  it  possible  to  cultivate  the  soil  to  good 
purpose,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  affords  comfortable  space  for  the  villages  and  hamlets  with  which  it 
is  thickly  dotted.  The  meadows  extend  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  are  succeeded  by  a narrow 
belt  of  pine  trees,  above  which  are  extensive  alpine  pastures  stretching  quite  up  to  the  precipitous 
rocky  barrier  which  runs  along  on  either  side,  with  but  little  variation  in  height  or  outline.  Over 
the  crest  of  this  wall-like  ridge  ajq^oar  snow-crowned  heights  and  extensive  glaciers. 
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It  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  if  we  consider  that  St.  Moritz 
and  Samaden,  which  seem  to  be  situated  in  a deep  hollow,  are  really  on  a level  with  the  summit  of 
the  Eigi,  whose  wide  range  of  prospect  we  know  so  well.  The  whole  of  the  Upper  Engadine  is  said  to 
have  been  a lake  in  ancient  times,  and  there  is  a popular  tradition  to  the  effect  that  Madulein — in  medio 
(Eno — was  once  surrounded  by  water.  There  are  still  four  lakes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin,  one 
of  them  being  the  well-known  lake  of  St.  Moritz,  and  they  are  connected  with  one  another  by  the 
river  Inn. 

The  Upper  Engadine  extends  to  Punt-auta  or  Pont-alta,  a bridge  below  Scanfs,  which  spans  the 
deep  ravine  between  Cinoschel  and  Brail,  where  in  the  old  troubled  times  stood  a wall  stretching 
across  the  valley  in  a diagonal  direction,  and  dividing  the  Upper  from  the  Lower  Engadine.  Beyond 
this  point,  and  throughout  the  Lower  Engadine,  which  extends  to  the  Pomartin  or  Martinsbruck, 
the  mountains  approach  one  another  much  more  closely — so  closely,  in  fact,  that  the  valley  often  becomes 
a mere  ravine,  and  the  river  disappears  from  sight,  while  so  little  space  is  left  available  for  any  human 
habitations  that  the  people  have  been  obliged  to  build  their  villages  on  terraces  high  up  above  the  valley. 
The  northern  side,  being  more  sunny  as  well  as  less  precipitous,  is,  as  a natural  consequence,  more  tliickly 
populated  than  the  other.  The  villages  are  not,  however,  nearly  so  large  or  so  town-like  as  those  of 
the  Upper  Engadine.  The  most  important  are  Zernetz  and  Tarasp  Schuls — Pex  and  Scharl  being  mere 
clusters  of  cottages.  But  the  Lower  Engadine  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  explored  as  yet,  and  there 
is  much  that  is  worth  seeing  in  its  lateral  valleys  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  the  ordinary 
tourist.  No  doubt  they  will  be  discovered  in  time ; but,  for  the  present,  there  is  quite  enough  to  occupy 
us  in  the  upper  valley. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  Upper  Engadine  lies  so  far  above  the  sea-level,  that  the  village  of 
Samaden  is  very  little  lower  than  the  summit  of  the  Eigi ; but  if  the  traveller  find  it  difficult  to  realise 
this,  let  him  cross  the  Maloja  or  Bernina  pass  from  Italy,  and  when  he  has  at  last  toiled  up  to  the  village, 
after  many  hours’  incessant  climbing,  let  him  just  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  even  now  he  is  almost  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  though  he  is  still  nearly  on  a level  with  the  vast  glaciers  which  the  Bernina  sends 
forth  into  it.  In  one  description  of  the  Upper  Engadine  the  following  passage  occurs : “ The  descent 
from  the  Bernina  to  the  valley  is  hardly  perceptible,  and  the  traveller  would  not  be  surprised  to  find 
himself  in  the  midst  of  alpine  chfilets  and  pastures  ; for,  in  point  of  fact,  a valley  such  as  this  would  be 
a mountain  of  very  considerable  size  if  it  happened  to  be  anywhere  else ; and  after  taking  so  long  to  get 
up  to  it  one  is  surprised  to  find  it  so  thickly  populated  and  studded  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  such 
large  handsome  villages.  The  sides  of  the  valley  are  clothed  with  trees,  but  not  to  any  great  height ; the 
vegetation  is  of  an  almost  exclusively  alj)ine  character,  and  snowy  peaks  rise  on  both  sides  immediately 
above  the  green  alps,  with  which  they  are  in  close  proximity.  And  yet  the  people  here  do  not  live  in 
alpine  chalets  \ quite  the  contrary.  Their  houses  are,  many  of  them,  so  large  and  well  built  that  they 
almost  deserve  to  be  called  palaces.  The  balconies,  with  their  iron  balustrades  of  artistic  design,  the  wide 
steps  leading  up  to  the  front  door,  and  the  windows  symmetrically  arranged  in  the  fresh  white  fronts  of 
the  houses,  show  at  once  that  the  inmates  are  not  likely  to  be  cowherds ; and  if  we  still  cherish  any  such 
illusion  it  is  speedily  dispelled  by  the  sight  of  the  numerous  carriages  which  may  be  seen  rolling  quickly 
along  the  well-paved  carefully  kept  roads  in  the  valley.  Such  a sight  as  this  is  hardly  to  be  seen 
anywhere  else  in  Europe ; and  the  traveller  who  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  this  animated  scene,  with 
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evidences  of  refinement  and  culture  all  around  him,  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  is  actually  close  to  and 
within  sight  of  the  boundary  line  which  marks  off  the  habitable  portion  of  the  earth  from  that  where  all 
life  ceases.  And  yet  so  it  is  ! ” 

Accordingly,  we  shall  not  be  astonished  to  find  that  there  are  no  oranges  to  be  gathered  in  this 
elevated  region,  and  that  the  beautiful  foliage  of  the  beech,  oak,  elm,  sycamore,  walnut,  and  chestnut, 
with  which  we  have  been  so  familiar  in  other  mountain  regions,  is  here  altogether  wanting.  In  fact,  the 
Engadine  is  unfortunately  characterized  throughout  by  an  entii’e  absence  of  deciduous  trees,  and  the 
otherwise  pretty  villages  which  stud  the  green  pasture-lands  look  very  bare  and  bald  in  consequence. 
The  only  trees  are  pines  and  firs,  which  grow  and  flourish  in  the  steepest  places  and  in  the  poorest  soil, 
and  seem  to  find  the  Engadine  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  growth.  They  attain  to  a greater  size  here 
than  almost  anywhere  else ; and  the  red  fir  is  foimd  at  a height  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  the 
larch  and  Finns  ceinbra  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  last  mentioned,  a tree  of  very 
beautiful  and  vigorous  growth,  and  a great  ornament  to  the  higher  mountain  regions,  is  variously  known 
as  the  Arolla,  Arve,  alpine,  or  Eussian  cedar,  and  Siberian  pine,  and  is,  par  excellence,  the  tree  of  the 
Engadine,  though  less  so  now  than  formerly.  At  one  time  it  was  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  canton, 
and  there  were  thick  forests  of  nothing  else ; but  now  it  has  disappeared  to  a great  extent,  and  is  generally 
found  intermingled  with  other  varieties.  Between  Sils  and  Pontresina,  however,  there  are  still  large 
woods  in  which  it  predominates.  Vegetation  in  general  is  scanty  in  the  Engadine,  but  such  plants  as  there 
are  will  grow  here  at  an  elevation  higher  by  some  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  feet  than  they  wall 
almost  anywhere  else ; and  the  snow-line  is  more  than  twelve  hundred  feet  higher  than  it  is  in  any  other 
part  of  Switzerland,  being  about  nine  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  wild  animals  of  the  canton  are  as  essentially  alpine  in  their  character  as  is  the  vegetation.  To  be 
sure,  the  steinbock,  or  ibex  goat,  once  common  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Engadine,  has  been  utterly 
exterminated,  and  the  chamois  have  so  diminished  in  numbers  that  travellers  very  seldom  succeed  in 
catching  sight  of  a specimen,  though  Tschudi  maintains  that  there  are  still  many  more  than  a thousand  in 
the  higher  mountain  districts  of  the  Grisons.  However,  it  is  quite  certain  that  their  numbers  are  very 
different  now  from  what  they  were  when  Colani,  “ the  chamois  prince  of  the  Engadine,”  could  boast  of 
having  killed  altogether  two  thousand  eight  hundred  head  in  the  course  of  his  life ; and  Zinsler,  a 
huntsman  of  Scharans,  killed  thirty-one  in  the  Avalley  of  Domleschg  in  the  course  of  two  months.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Engadine  is  so  far  better  off  than  Bern  in  that  it  still  possesses  at  least  one  genuine 
representative  of  the  denizens  of  the  old  primaeval  forests,  namely  the  bear,  which  in  the  last-mentioned 
canton  is  now  only  to  be  seen  carved  in  wood.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  Engadine,  though  it  is 
allowed  to  be  hunted  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  are  also  the  wolf,  lynx,  vulture,  eagle,  and,  unfortunately, 
even  the  owl. 

The  good  nature  and  quasi-humorous  character  of  the  bear  have  procured  him  some  measure  of  sympathy, 
and  the  Engadiner  would  be  grieved  indeed  if  the  same  fate  overtook  him  as  has  already  overtaken  the 
steinbock,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  annual  damage  done  by  the  ancient  and  noble  Ursine  family 
seems  to  be  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  However,  as  we  have  already  said,  there  are  plenty  of  bears  as 
yet,  thanks  to  the  numerous  inaccessible  ravines  and  small  rock-strewn  valleys  with  which  the  whole 
district  abounds.  The  lateral  valleys,  especially  those  of  the  Lower  Engadine,  are  their  chief  haunts, 
and  they  also  frequent  the  adjoining  valley  of  Miinsterthal  and  the  wooded  mountains  of  Ofen,  Grass,  the 
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proprietor  of  one  of  the  hotels  in  Zernetz,  has  himself  killed  so  many  hears  that  he  has  acquired  something 
of  a reputation  as  a huntsman,  and  is  very  -willing  to  regale  visitors  with  an  account  of  his  adventures. 
Ilis  village  lies  near  the  Val  Cluozza,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  with  a special  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  the  bear.  Tschudi  mentions  that  the  tenant  of  the  Castle  of  Zernetz  slew  eleven  bears  with 
his  own  hand,  and  tells  a number  of  interesting  bear  stories.  On  one  occasion,  in  1852,  he  says  that 
five  bears  showed  themselves  in  the  Engadine  at  once ; and  in  1853  sixteen  sheep  were  found  torn 
to  pieces  on  the  Karlcmatten  Alp  and  fifteen  on  the  Stutz  Alp.  The  delinquents  concerned  were  all 
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shot.  In  1850,  in  the  space  of  three  days,  there  were  shot  in  the  woods  of  Zernetz  a cub  and  its  mother, 
and,  on  the  Davos  ridge,  an  old  bear  and  two  young  ones.  In  1860,  a bear  near  Zernetz  stole  as  many  as 
seventeen  sheep  within  a fortnight,  and  another  had  the  audacity  to  come  and  feed  by  the  side  of  the 
high-road  near  Sins  in  broad  daylight.  Tschudi  himself  found  bears’  tracks  almost  daily  in  the  districts  we 
have  mentioned,  and  not  a week  passed  in  which  Master  Bruin  was  not  seen  in  one  or  other  of  the  lateral 
valleys,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  company.  These  valleys  contain  some  very  retired,  gloomy-looking 
ravines,  which  lie  deeply  embedded  between  steep  and  lofty  mountains,  whose  sides  are  clothed  to  a 
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height  of  more  than  seven  thousand  feet  with  pines  and  fir  trees.  In  such  places  as  these  the  bear  is 
well  sheltered,  and,  as  bear-hunting  is  never  so  ardently  pursued  as  chamois-hunting,  the  race  is  not 
likely  to  die  out  for  some  time  to  come,  which  cannot  but  be  a matter  of  congratulation  with  all  true 
naturalists — provided,  at  least,  they  have  no  flocks  and  herds  to  suffer  from  Bruin’s  depredations. 

The  wolf,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mean,  impudent,  rapacious  wolf,  gets  no  sympathy  from  any  one. 
The  bear  is  naturally  generous,  confiding,  and  almost  benevolent  in  a way,  and  his  short  snout,  small 
twinkling  brown  eyes,  soft  fine  coat,  and  easy-going  shambling  gait,  are  by  no  means  unprepossessing. 
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But  the  dingy-coloured  wolf  is  looked  upon  with  very  different  feelings.  He  is  vulgar  in  his  tastes,  and 
will  even  feed  on  human  bodies, — a thing  the  bear  never  does ; nay,  more  than  this,  he  will  make  a 
meal  off  one  of  his  own  species,  and  he  will  lurk  at  night  behind  hedges  and  fences,  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a farmhouse,  waiting  and  watching  like  a coward  for  the  chance  of  carrying  off  some  stray  child.  People 
may  make  a pet  of  the  bear,  wntness  the  bear-pit  at  Bern ; but  the  wolf  is  unfortunate  in  his  personal 
appearance ; his  downcast  sidelong  glance,  awkward,  skulking  attitudes,  rough,  ugly-coloured,  hanging 
tail,  unpleasant  smell,  and  the  fact  that  all  his  bones  seem  to  be  coming  through  his  skin,  make  him 
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altogether  anything  hut  an  attraetive  object.  Add  to  this  that  he  is  greedy,  crafty,  and  malicious,  and  that 
he  is  of  a thoroughly  odious  and  suspicious  disposition,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  no  one  should 
he  found  to  lament  his  extinction.  Though  not  actually  exterminated  as  yet,  he  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
Swiss  Alps,  and  his  only  real  haunts  are  in  the  mountain  forests  in  the  south-east  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  inaccessihlc  ravines  of  Bergcll,  Poschiavino,  Miinsterthal,  and  the  Engadinc,  where  a few  packs  may 
still  remain.  Eive  wolves  were  shot  in  the  course  of  three  months  in  the  canton  of  Ticino  in  the  year  1854. 
As  for  his  food,  the  wolf  despises  nothing  that  is  in  any  way  eatable,  not  even  such  poor  fare  as  lizards, 
frogs,  or  toads.  lie  often  steals  after  or  lies  in  wait  for  the  meanest  prey,  not  excepting  rats,  mice,  hazel- 
grouse,  or  Greek  partridges. 

Thief  as  he  is,  he  is  hunted  by  everybody,  and  as,  since  186G,  no  licence  has  been  necessary  in  any  part 
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of  the  Grisons  for  the  shooting  of  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  everybody  is  bent  on  killing  a wolf.  At 
the  Eathhaus  in  Davos  they  still  show  a large  net,  into  which  the  wolves  used  formerly  to  be  didven  on 
the  occasion  of  a grand  battue,  and  there  are  a number  of  wolves’  heads  nailed  up  under  the  roof,  the 
trophies  of  ancient  days.  In  the  public  register  of  landed  property  in  Davos  for  the  3’ear  1646,  under  the 
head  of  “ Dear  and  wolf  hunting,”  a reward  is  promised  to  all  who  destroy  a litter  of  wolf-cubs,  or  who 
shoot  a bear  or  wolf  and  send  its  head  to  the  Eathhaus. 

Dut  of  all  the  wolf’s  many  enemies,  the  worst  and  bitterest  is  the  sheep-dog,  who  hates  him  even  more 
than  his  master  does.  In  spite  of  the  relationship  between  them,  there  is  a marked  antij)athy  between  the 
two ; and  a wolf  will  always  go  out  of  his  way  rather  than  encounter  a dog,  no  matter  how  small  and  feeble 
the  latter  may  be.  The  dog,  for  his  part,  trembles  all  over  when  he  scents  a wolf,  and  it  is  only  the  fine 
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Bergamasque  dogs  wlio  are  bold  enough  to  attack  him ; but  iu  their  case  the  battle  is  a desperate  one,  and 
terminates  only  with  the  death  of  one  or  other  of  the  combatants. 

The  Engadine  possesses  a good  deal  of  feathered  game,  among  which  the  cock  of  the  woods,  black  cock, 
und  ptarmigan  are  the  most  plentiful ; but  wild  deer  must  be  considered  as  extinct.  Stags  abounded  in 
Switzerland  at  the  time  when  pile-buildings  were  in  vogue,  and  were  larger  than  a tine  horse ; but  none 
have  been  seen  about  Easel  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  none  have  been  shot  in  Aargau  since  1854. 
Some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  they  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  retired  valley  of  Munsterthal,  in  the 
extensive  forests  which  clothe  the  mountains  of  Ofen,  and  in  the  wild  mountains  of  Zernetz ; but  the  most 
that  is  now  seen  is  an  occasional  solitary  specimen  which  has  wandered  over  from  the  Tyrol,  and  no 
number  of  game  laws  will  ever  bring  these  beautiful  animals  or  the  steinbock  back  to  the  mountains  where 
once  they  dwelt. 

There  is  much  to  interest  the  stranger  in  the  manners,  customs,  and  language  of  the  Engadine.  The 
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people  are  of  Eomansch  race  and  of  a type  more  marked  than  the  rest  of  the  Graubiindners.  Their 
language  too  is  softer  and  more  euphonious,  thanks  to  their  proximity  to  Italy ; and,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  harsher  dialect  of  Eomansch  spoken  in  the  Oberland  between  Chiamut  and  Tamins,  it  is  called  Ladin. 
It  prevails  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Inn  and  in  the  Munsterthal.  The  following  is  a specimen 
taken  from  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the  convent  of  Disentis : “ Qua  clia’l  sanct  Sigesbert  cun  seis 
magister  Columban  passet  tras  la  Ehetia,  chattel  el  al  Eeno  anterieur  glieud  talmaing  sulvadia  et  povra, 
ch’el  as  laschet  gnir  compaschiun  d’ella.  El  as  fermet  dimena  nelP  odierna  Part-sura,  nels  contuorns  da 
Truns,  et  convertit  alia  iin  horn  rich,  nomna  Placidus,  il  qual  al  regalet  biers  bains  et  il  giidet  fabrichar  in 
■quellas  contradias  sulvadias  iin  convent,  chi  survgnit  il  nom  da  Disentis.”  The  meaning  of  which  is : 
■‘‘When  St.  Sigebert  and  his  master  Columbanus  passed  through  Ehsetia,  he  found  the  people  dwelling 
along  the  Vorder  Ehein  so  poor  and  wild  that  he  was  moved  with  compassion  for  them.  He  therefore 
stayed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Truns,  now  called  the  Oberland,  and  there  converted  a rich  man  named 
Placidus,  who  gave  him  several  estates  and  helped  him  to  build  there  in  the  wilderness  a convent,  which 
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received  the  name  of  Disentis.”  In  outward  appearance,  also,  the  people  of  the  Engadine  are  decidedly  of 
the  Italian  type.  They  have  dark  vivacious  eyes,  dark  hair,  slight  figures,  and  marked  features,  and  are 
generally  interesting-looking  if  not  regularly  handsome — which,  however,  many  of  them  are.  They  have 
abandoned  their  own  distinctive  costume  for  some  time  past,  and  the  only  portion  of  it  which  still  survives- 
is  anything  but  pretty ; we  allude  to  the  strange  coiffure  worn  by  the  women  of  the  Lower  Engadine — a 
cap  with  borders  so  deep  that  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  are  almost  as  effectually  hidden  as  if  the  owners  were 
Mahommedans. 

The  Engadine  possesses  no  native  industries,  and,  as  the  population  is  chiefly  agricultural  and  pastoral^ 
Avc  must  look  elsewhere  if  we  would  discover  the  source  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  wdiich  the  valley 
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enjoys.  The  Engadiner  is  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  and,  whenever  one  sees  a flourishing 
coffee-house  or  confectioner’s  shop — whether  it  be  in  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  Pome,  or  Naples — one  may  be 
tolerably  sure  that  the  proprietor  is  a native  of  the  Engadine.  He  is  also  frequently  to  be  found  engaged 
in  trade,  and  as,  whatever  his  circumstances  may  be,  he  is  always  frugal  and  thrifty,  he  almost  always 
makes  his  fortune.  But  no  sooner  has  he  grovm  rich  than  he  begins  to  yearn  for  home,  and  sooner  or  later 
he  is  sure  to  leave  the  busy,  bustling  city,  and  go  back  to  the  small  quiet  village  where  he  was  born. 
There  he  builds  himself  a villa,  which  is  quite  a palace  in  its  way,  and  spends  the  rest  of  his  days  in  his 
own  beloved  native  land,  free  from  all  care  and  anxiety.  Now  that  we  know  the  Engadiner  to  be  such  a 
cosmopolitan  character,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he  comes  to  be  so  sociable,  so  well  versed  in  the  Avays 
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of  the  world,  so  quick  at  understanding  foreigners,  so  well  educated  and  experienced,  and  so  ready-tongued. 
Almost  all  the  men  hereabouts  speak  their  three  or  four  languages  with  fluency,  and  the  German  is 
especially  noted  as  being  the  best  to  be  heard  in  Switzerland.  Protestantism  is  the  prevailing  form  of 
religion,  and  the  people  have  always  been  very  earnest  in  maintaining  it.  In  times  gone  by  they  fought 
zealously  for  their  faith  and  also  sufiered  much  for  it,  especially  during  the  miserable  Austrian  crusades,  as 
one  may  easily  see  by  a glance  at  the  history  of  the  Engadine  and  the  neighbouring  district  of  the 
Priittigau. 

As  to  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  word  “ Engadine,”  opinions  are  divided.  It  is  generally. 
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however,  supposed  to  be  a corruption  of  En  co  E Oen^  which  means  In  capite  Oeni,  “at  the  head  of  the 
Inn.”  In  a document  of  the  year  930  the  valley  is  called  Vallis  Eniatina,  which  is  said  to  mean  “river 
district” — rivkra;  being  derived  from  c??,  “water,”  and  j/h?',  “district.”  Other  suggested  derivations  are 
Ocni  Gudina^  “upper  valley  of  the  Inn;”  or  Aqua  Deng,  from  Deng  or  Degn,  near  the  Maloja  inn.  From 
all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  question  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled ; but  however  it  be,  one  thing  is 
tolerably  certain,  namely,  that  the  valley  takes  its  name  from  the  river  by  which  it  is  watered,  for  nearly 
all  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  lateral  valleys  are  called  Oen  in  the  popular  dialect.  Probably, 
therefore,  it  is  more  correct  to  call  the  tributary  which  falls  into  the  Inn  at  Siis  the  Oen  da  Susch,  as  the 
natives  do,  than  Susasca,  as  the  maps  have  it. 
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The  whole  valley  falls  naturally  into  two  principal  tlivisionSj  as  we  have  said ; and  so  again  the  upper 
valley  is  divided  into  two  clearly  marked  and  distinct  portions  by  the  diagonal  ridge  of  rock  upon  which 
the  village  of  St.  Moritz  is  situated.  North-east  of  this  natural  boundary  are  the  villages  of  Levers: 
Campovasto,  also  called  Camogask ; Ponte,  where  the  road  over  the  Albula  pass  begins ; Madulein,  with 
the  ruins  of  the  famous  Castle  of  Guardavall ; Zutz,  and  Scanfs.  Besides  Samaden,  which  is  more 
frequented  by  travellers  than  any  other  place  in  the  Engadine  except  St.  Moritz,  there  are  also  the  villages 
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of  Cellerina,  Campfeu’,  Silvajxlana,  and  the  two  hamlets  called  Sils,  from  which  it  is  but  a short  journey  to 
the  pass  of  the  Maloja,  or  Maloggia. 

The  Maloja  pass  is  the  most  elevated  spot  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  being  five  thousand  nine  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Upper  Engadine  and  the  valley  of 
Bergell,  or  Bregaglia,  called  in  Eoman  times  Prsegallia.  This  mountain  sends  forth  its  waters  into  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Adriatic,  and  we  may  even  say  the  North  Sea,  for  the  Septinier  sends  forth  more  than  one 
tributary  to  join  the  Ehine.  However,  this  fact  will  not  be  brought  before  our  notice  in  a rapid  journey 
over  the  pass,  the  objects  most  likely  to  attract  our  attention  being  the  Piz  della  Margna  and  Piz  Lunghino, 
which  tower  aloft  on  either  side  of  the  elevated  plateau  and  its  scanty  sprinkling  of  cottages.  More 
interesting  than  these  two  peaks,  however,  is  the  glorious  view  which  the  pass  commands  of  the  exquisitely 
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adorn  the  garden  of  Signor  Conradi’s  Hotel  at  Chiavenna.  Most  tourists  who  come  up  hither,  however, 
content  themselves  with  a distant  view  of  this  enchanted  ground,  and  then  turn  hack  satisfied,  to  pursue 
their  journey  for  hours  along  the  margin  of  the  Lake  of  Sils,  where  there  is  hardly  room  left  for  the  road, 
past  the  twin  hamlets  of  Sils,  and  past  Silvaplana  to  St.  Moritz  and  Samaden. 

Silvaplana  too  stands  on  a lake,  just  at  the  spot  where  the  ancient  road  over  the  Julier  pass  descends 
into  the  valley.  It  is  a pleasant  place,  situated  in  the  midst  of  quiet  green  meadows,  with  a grand  view 
of  the  mountains,  some  spurs  of  which  advance  close  up  to  the  roadway.  These  mountains  are  offshoots  of 
the  Piz  Julier,  so  named,  according  to  some  people,  in  honour  of  their  great  Julius  hy  the  Eomans, 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  pass;  while  according  to  others,  it  was  dedicated  to  the  sun-god  Jul, 
who  was  worshipped  on  its  summit.  The  name  of  Silvaplana,  meaning  “a  wooded  plain,”  has  ceased 
to  ho  appropriate  now  that  the  wood  has  entirely  disappeared ; but,  standing  as  it  does  at  the  junction 


beautiful  valley  of  Bregaglia,  which  extends  as  far  as  Castasegna,  a distance  of  about  eighteen  miles,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  mighty  chains  of  Stalla  and  Avers,  and  on  tiie  other  by  those  of  the 
Tal  Tellina.  Basking  in  the  light  of  an  almost  Italian  sun,  and  clothed  with  the  luxm-iant  vegetation 
of  the  South,  it  comes  upon  the  traveller  as  a strange  and  sweet  surprise  after  the  monotonous  pine-woods 
of  the  Engadine,  to  which  his  eye  has  of  late  been  accustomed.  In  this  elevated  spot  he  is  surrounded 
by  huge  blocks  of  granite,  and  the  only  flowers  are  alpine  roses.  Here  the  road  begins  to  descend  with 
surprising  abruptness,  and  proceeds  in  a series  of  steep,  perilous-looking  zigzags  to  Casaccia ; and  if  any  one 
should  chance  to  find  the  air  of  the  Engadine  too  cold,  even  in  the  August  dog-days,  he  need  only  fly 
across  the  Maloja,  and  in  a few  hours’  time  he  may  take  his  seat  under  the  blooming  pomegranates  which 
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of  tliG  roads  from  Cliiavcnna  and  the  Bernina,  the  place  possesses  some  importance  as  an  emporium  for 
merchandise. 

Next  to  Silvaplana  comes  the  little  village  of  Campfer,  the  ancient  Campus  ferri,  with  its  brown 
cottages ; and  now  the  road  begins  to  present  a more  animated  appearance,  and  we  are  reminded  that 
we  are  drawing  near  to  St.  Moritz  by  encountering  some  of  the  visitors,  who  frequently  walk  to  the 
charmingly  situated  Ada,  or  farm  of  “Alpina,”  whence  there  is  a lovely  view  of  the  valley  as  far  as 
Sils,  including  Campfer  and  Silvaplana  with  its  lake.  What  with  the  little  wooded  promontory  which 
juts  out  into  the  water,  the  beautiful  alpine  cedars,  tender-hued  larches,  verdant  meadows,  and  the 
bright  sunshine  which  is  so  brilliantly  reflected  by  the  ice-clad  mountains,  the  whole  scene  is  charming, 
and  the  air  is  so  exhilarating,  so  pure,  and  so  fragrant  that  even  the  invalid  soon  finds  himself  restored 
to  health. 

But  yonder  lies  another  lake,  green  and  smiling,  and  surrounded  by  woods,  above  which  appears 
the  top  of  the  well-known  Piz  Languard ; and  here,  on  a gentle  mountain  slope  to  our  left,  stands  the 
pleasant  friendly  village  of  St.  Moritz,  the  most  elevated  in  the  Avhole  of  the  Engadine.  Old  St.  Mauritium, 
called  San  Murezzaun  in  Eomansch,  instead  of  being  frequented  chiefly,  if  not  only,  by  pilgrims,  as  used 
to  bo  the  case,  has  of  late  years  made  itself  a European  reputation  as  a watering-place. 

Though  raised  so  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  quite  within  the  alpine  zone,  in  fact,  we  shall 
find  locomotion  almost  as  easy  as  if  we  were  in  a plain ; and  there  is  something  in  the  situation  of  the 
place,  and  in  the  calm,  simple  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  which  seems  at  once  to  produce 
a soothing  effect  upon  the  nerves.  Certainly  the  wonderful  cures  vTought  by  the  aii-  and  the  water 
abundantly  justify  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  their  praise.  The  efficaey  of  the  waters  was 
even  recognised  by  so  early  an  author  as  Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  who  Avrote  : “ There  is  an  acid  spring 
at  St.  Mouritz,  in  the  Engadine,  Avhich  is  superior  to  any  other  I know  of  in  Europe.  It  is  most  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  acid  during  the  month  of  August,  and  those  Avho  take  it  medicinally  are  speedily 
restored  to  health.” 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  anything  about  the  numerous  cures  effected  here;  but  certainly 
Pindar  was  not  far  AAuong  when  he  declared  that  “Water  is  the  best  of  all  things,”  at  least  so  far  as 
the  water  of  St.  Moritz  is  concerned.  And  yet  there  is  something  else  here  which  is  even  better  than 
the  water.  Other  watering-places  strive  to  make  themselves  attractive  by  all  sorts  of  outward  adornments ; 
but  here  Nature  has  done  everything.  Certainly  the  pleasure-grounds  are  well  and  tastefully  laid  out; 
but  the  eye  wanders  away  from  them  and  over  the  woods  to  the  frozen  heights  of  the  Piz  della  Margna,  to 
the  saAmge  granite  slopes  of  the  Julier  pass,  then  from  the  Piz  Nair  to  the  Piz  Padella  and  Piz  Ot,  aboA^e 
Samaden,  and  thenee  to  the  bleak  rocks  of  the  Piz  Languard.  Close  at  hand  aa^o  have  the  Aullage,  which  is 
increasing  in  size  every  year,  and  at  the  back  of  the  Km’haus  there  is  a beautiful  wood  in  which  we  may 
take  delightful  walks,  or  there  is  the  lake  with  its  gay  pleasure-boats,  which  looks  extremely  inviting. 
Those  who  wish  for  longer  expeditions  may  go  to  the  Piz  St.  Gian,  to  Ada  Silva,  and  to  Ada  Alpina, 
the  farm  already  mentioned,  or  they  may  go  farther  still  to  the  Piz  Eosatsch  or  Piz’ Nair. 

The  Inn,  whieh  is  a strong  vigorous  river,  flows  through  the  lake,  and  immediately  afterwards 
forms  a very  beautiful  eascade  in  the  ravine  of  Chiarnaduras,  AA'hich  AA^as  formerly  supposed  to  be 
inhabited  by  a dragon.  Some  man,  tradition  has  not  preserved  his  name  precisely,  saAV  the  creatui’c 
and  was  seized  with  severe  illness  in  consequence.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ill-health  known 
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boast  such  grand-looking  buildings  ; many  of  them,  in  fact,  are  small  palaces — and  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  residence  owned  by  the  ancient  Planta  family. 

According  to  the  fashion  prevalent  throughout  the  Engadine,  however,  the  windows  of  these  magni- 
ficent mansions  are  generally  remarkably  small,  and  are  more  like  loopholes.  They  are  very  small 
even  in  the  sitting-rooms,  and  in  the  upper  rooms  are  hardly  visible  at  all ; but  nine  months  of  usually 
severe  winter  weather,  which  is  what  the  natives  of  the  Engadine  are  accustomed  to,  render  these 
arrangements  quite  necessary.  Xearly  all  the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  very  solidly  built;  some,  as 
already  mentioned,  have  balconies,  outside  staircases,  and  iron  balustrades.  A large  door  leads  out  of 
the  street  into  the  fienile,  where  the  hay  is  kejit,  which  occupies  the  back  part  of  the  house.  Under 
this  there  is  usually  a clean,  tidy  cow-house,  which,  though  almost  like  a cellar,  is  often  used  as  a 


at  St.  Moritz  nowadays,  and  we  bid  farewell  to  it  with  the  heartfelt  wish  that  all  sufferers  who  resort 
to  its  healing  springs  may  speedily  be  restored  to  health.  Shortly  after  leaving  St.  Moritz  we  come 
to  Samaden,  the  capital  of  the  Upper  Engadine.  It  has  some  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  and  looks 
almost  lilie  a town ; certainly  its  main  streets  are  not  what  one  expects  to  see  in  a village.  The 
place  is  always  animated,  owing  to  the  constant  passage  of  travellers  and  merchandise  on  their  way 
to  and  from  the  various  important  roads  which  here  converge.  No  other  village  in  the  Engadine  can 
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that  of  the  Siberian  pine  or  alpine  cedar,  which  is  covered  with  varnish  of  a peculiar  smell  to  preserve  it 
from  noxious  insects.  Behind  the  stove  is  a steep  staircase  leading  up  tn  the  sleeping-room.  A good 
many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  domestic  architecture  of  late  years,  however,  and  in  some  of 
the  neighbouring  places,  such  as  Pontresina,  one  sees  houses  built  quite  in  the  modern  style,  with 
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sitting-room,  as  one  secs  by  the  tables  and  benches.  The  ordinary  living-room  occupies  one  corner 
of  the  ground-floor,  and  contains  a gigantic  stove  and  an  immense  press,  the  two  pieces  of  furniture  which 
arc  of  most  importance  in  the  eyes  of  an  Engadiner ; and  besides  these  there  are  benches  placed  against  the 
walls  all  round.  The  wood  used  for  tlic  flooring,  wainscoting,  &c.,  in  the  older  houses,  is  generally 
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the  larger  windows  and  other  improyements  with  which  the  Engadiner  has  become  acquainted  during 
his  residence  in  foreign  lands. 

Samaden  lies  beneath  the  limestone  rocks  of  the  Piz  Padella,  which  is  connected  with  the  granite 
peak  of  the  Piz  Ot  by  the  rocky  ridge  known  as  the  Trais  Pluors,  Three  Flowers,  or  Tlrree  Sisters. 
This  Piz  Ot,  i.e.  lofty  peak,  is  over  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  and  quite  rivals 
the  famous  Piz  Languard  in  the  tine  view  of  the  valley  and  the  Bernina  group  to  be  seen  from  its  summit. 
Tradition  says  that  when  St.  Lucius  preached  from  the  Mittenberg,  near  Chur,  he  could  be  heard  as  far 
as  Trons  and  Disentis ; might  we  borrow  for  a moment  his  stentorian  voice,  we  would  fain  send  down 
a greeting  from  the  summit  of  the  Piz  Ot  to  the  pleasant  village  of  Samaden,  and  its  venerable  golden- 
hearted  pastor,  Herr  Menni,  Avho  has  few  equals  here  or  elsewhere. 

And  now  we  must  turn  our  steps  towards  Pontresina.  The  road  runs  along  the  bank  of  the  often  very 
mischievous  stream  called  the  Pletzbach,  and  passes  the  old  mortuary  chapel  of  Celerina,  St.  Gian,  which 
lies  to  the  right,  on  the  farther  side  of  some  green  meadows,  and  looks  very  picturesque,  being  perched 
upon  a little  rockj^  eminence  and  surrounded  by  larches.  In  the  summer-time  these  meadows  are  full  of 
haymakers,  men  and  women,  from  the  Val  Tellina.  Their  light  red  petticoats  and  waistcoats  make  them 
very  telling  objects  in  the  landscape. 

But  people  of  a different  type  from  these  are  also  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  these  roads,  and  about 
the  Eoseg  and  Morteratsch  glaciers,  namely  the  Bergamasque  shepherds — picturesque,  interesting-looking 
figures,  with  generally  handsome  faces  of  an  Italian  cast,  long  black  curly  hair,  thick  beards,  and  bright 
eyes.  They  wear  coarse  woollen  garments  and  broad-brimmed  sugar-loaf  hats.  In  wet  weather,  or  when 
there  is  a cold  wind,  they  A\u’ap  themselves  up  in  white  cloaks ; for,  as  they  ascend  to  heights  which  are 
quite  beyond  the  range  of  any  but  themselves,  they  are,  of  course,  even  more  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  than  ordinary  herdsmen.  These  hardy  men  come  every  summer  from  the  Bergamasque 
valleys  of  Seriano  and  Brembano  to  the  High  Alps  of  Switzerland,  bringing  with  them  their  flocks  of  large 
long-legged  Bergamasque  sheep,  to  feed  on  such  scanty  herbage  as  they  can  find  among  the  rocks.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a recognised  fact,  however,  that  their  presence  is  detrimental  both  to  the  woods 
and  alpine  pastures,  and  they  are  not  regarded  with  favour  by  any  but  the  artist  and  tourist,  in  whose  eyes 
they  are,  of  course,  extremely  interesting  objects. 

An  hour’s  journey  from  Samaden  brings  us  to  Pontresina ; and  if  the  former  place  be  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  Engadine,  the  latter  is  certainly  the  tourist  centre — the  head-quarters  whence  excursions 
may  be  most  conveniently  made  to  the  Piz  Languard,  the  Diavolezza,  the  Piz  Corvatsch,  Boval,  Puorcla, 
Surlei,  and  Fox,  to  the  Chapiitschin  and  Sella  pass,  and  round  the  Bernina.  A walk  through  the  woods 
from  here  will  also  bring  us  to  the  Eoseg  and  Morteratsch  glaciers,  and  to  the  Bernina  houses,  as  well  as 
to  various  other  interesting  spots. 

Pontresina  itself  is  situated  in  a lateral  valley  of  the  same  name,  which  is  not  more  than  six  miles  long, 
and  is  bounded,  on  one  side  by  the  Piz  Languard  and  its  associates,  and  on  the  other  by  the  valleys,, 
glaciers,  and  less  lofty  offshoots  of  the  great  Bernina  group.  The  valley  terminates  in  the  Bernina  pass, 
over  which  there  is  a fine  road  leading  through  the  compactly  built  town  of  Puschlav,  or  Poschiavo,  to  the 
Yal  Tellina  and  Bormio. 

As  soon  as  we  reach  Laret,  the  lower  village  of  Pontresina,  our  attention  is  at  once  attracted  by  the 
dazzlingly  white  Eoseg  glacier,  with  the  silvery  peaks  of  the  Sella,  Gliischaint,  Monica,  Chapiitschin,  &c.. 
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rising  beyond  it.  These  all  belong  to  the  great  central  mass  from  which  all  the  mountains  of  the  Engadine 
seem  to  radiate,  namely,  the  mighty  chain  of  the  Bernina,  which  is  remarkable  both  for  the  boldness  of  its 
outlines  and  the  massive  proportions  of  its  snow-fields  and  glaciers.  Piz  Bernina  is  the  name  usually 
appropriated  to  the  peak  which  towers  aloft  between  the  Bernina  pass  and  the  Valley  of  Ptoseg,  and  from 
it  proceed  the  three  valleys  which  are  overlooked  by  Pontresina.  The  valley  of  Eoscg  lies  between  the 
Piz  Eosatsch  and  Piz*  Chalchagn,  and  terminates  in  the  famous  glacier  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
surmounted  by  the  Piz  Bernina,  or  Monte  Eosso  da  Scerscen,  a peak  over  thirteen  thousand  feet  high,  and 
the  loftiest  of  the  group.  East  of  the  Eoseg  valley,  and  at  the  foot  of  Munt  Pers,  lies  a second  valley. 
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which  is  almost  filled  up  by  the  Morteratsch  glacier.  Between  Munt  Pers  and  the  Piz  Bernina  are  the 
giant  peaks  of  Zupo,  Palu,  and  Cambrena,  all  of  them  girt  round  by  glaciers.  To  the  east  of  this  again, 
and  close  to  the  great  pyramid  of  the  Piz  Languard,  lies  the  third  valley,  which  leads  up  to  the  pass  of  the 
Bernina.  The  lower  part  of  these  three  valleys  may  be  visited  by  the  most  inexperienced  of  tourists  ; but 
the  upper  part  should  not  be  attempted  save  by  mountaineers  well  accustomed  to  snow  and  ice.  To  these 
latter  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  we  at  present  know  about  the  remarkable  district  surrounding  the 
Bernina,  the  highest  of  whose  peaks  was  first  ascended  by  a native  of  the  Engadine  in  the  autumn 
of  1850. 

The  way  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Morteratsch  glacier  is  by  a level  road  which  leads  past  the 
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Langiiarcl  cascade  and  a picturesque  saw-mill,  whicli  have  formed  the  subject  of  many  a sketch.  On  our 
way  through  a shady  Avood  of  Siberian  pines  we  also  pass  the  much  more  beautiful  falls  of  the  Bernina 
brook,  which  dashes  Avith  a thundering  roar  over  huge  masses  of  syenite  rock,  worn  quite  smooth  by  the 
action  of  the  water.  Beyond  the  falls  there  are  the  wooden  bridges — one  over  the  Bernina  brook,  the 
other  over  the  stream  Avhich  flows  from  the' Morteratsch  glacier;  then  follows  a restaurant,  and  in  a few 
minutes  more  we  reach  the  blue  wall  of  ice  and  the  ice-grotto  of  the  beautiful  glacier,  which  descends 
loAver  than  any  other  similar  glacier  in  the  Engadine,  and  advances  far  down  into  the  forest.  To  gain  any 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  glacier,  or  Vadret  da  Morteratsch,  the  traveller  must  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the 
isolated  Isola  Pers,  which  rears  its  head  from  out  the  eternal  ice,  and  has  little  or  no  vegetation  to  boast  of. 
From  this  height  there  is  a wonderful  Anew  of  the  pyramids  of  blue  ice,  which  seem  to  rise  from  an  utterly 
unfathomable  depth,  and  of  the  conglomeration  of  fissures,  crevasses,  rents,  and  cracks  which  cover  the 
surface  of  the  glacier  and  present  a truly  formidable  ajqAearance.  The  action  of  the  sun  and  the  presence 
of  various  foreign  bodies  upon  the  ice  combine  to  j)roduce  some  most  extraordinary  effects,  and  we  see 
great  mounds,  pillars,  peaks,  obelisks,  needles,  hollows,  funnels,  and  what  are  knoAvn  as  “ glacier  tables  ” — 
large  blocks  or  slabs  of  stone  which  haA'e  fallen  upon  the  glacier,  protecting  the  part  immediately  beneath 
them  both  from  sun  and  rain,  while  the  surrounding  portion  has  melted  aAvay,  leaving  them  supported 
upon  pillars  or  pedestals  of  ice. 

Yonder,  by  way  of  the  rocky  Isola  Pers,  leads  the  now  much-frequented  path  to  the  Munt  Pers,  or 
summit  of  the  Diavolezza,  behind  which  lies  a dreary,  desolate  AV'aste,  Avith  the  melancholy  little  lake  of 
the  Diavolezza.  From  here  we  descend  to  the  hospitable  Bernina  houses,  where  we  shall  find  something 
to  console  us  for  our  exertions,  namely,  the  splendid  red  Val-Tellina  wine,  which  all  travellers  in  the 
Engadine  thoroughly  appreciate.  It  is  not  so  abundant  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  old  days  when  the  traffic  in 
it  was  at  its  height,  and  whole  strings  of  mules  with  their  drivers — or,  in  the  winter,  regular  caravans  of 
sledges — might  be  seen  crossing  the  pass.  The  three  houses  presented  a much  more  animated  and 
interesting  appearance  then,  and  many  a picturesque  figure  halted  here  for  rest  and  refreshment ; but  now 
that  there  are  so  many  other  ways  into  the  Engadine  the  Bernina  pass  is  rather  deserted. 

In  the  summer-time  the  meadows  about  here  are  decked  in  the  brightest  green ; but  theii’  splendour  is 
of  short  duration,  inasmuch  as  winter  reigns  here  for  nearly  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  his  dominions  are 
said  to  be  steadily  increasing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Morteratsch  glacier,  which  has  advanced 
considerably  within  the  last  feAV  years.  The  space  it  now  occupies  was  once  green  pasture-land,  if  one  is 
to  put  any  faith  in  the  story  told  by  the  old  folks  in  the  Bernina  houses. 

Once  upon  a time  there  were  a young  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  who  were  deeply  attached  to  one 
another ; but  the  damsel’s  parents  refused  to  listen  to  the  young  man’s  suit,  and  the  latter,  whose  name 
was  Aratsch,  was  so  overAvhohned  with  despair  that  he  determined  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  make  his 
fortune.  The  girl  promised  to  be  true  to  him  for  ever  and  ever,  and  she  kept  her  promise  for  many  years ; 
but,  as  time  went  on  and  no  news  came  of  her  absent  lover,  the  loneliness  and  anxiety  of  her  position 
preyed  on  her  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  she  gradually  wasted  away.  Meanwhile  the  youth — who  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a soldier  in  foreign  lands — returned  home  a full-grown  man,  loaded  with 
Avealth  and  honours,  and  then  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  his  sweetheart  was  dead.  Ho  one  recognised 
him,  but  he  went  once  more  to  visit  the  alpine  pasture  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  short-lived 
happiness,  and  then  disappeared  again  for  ever.  But  the  maiden,  even  after  her  death,  long  continued  to 
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haimt  the  place  she  had  loved  so  well,  and  the  cowherds  used  to  see  her  going  about  all  her  old  duties  on 
the  alp  and  in  the  clnalet,  looking  very  beautiful,  but  sad,  and  always  weeping  and  sighing.  Often,  too, 
they  clearly  heard  the  moui-nful  cry,  3Iort  Aratsch  T (“Aratsch  is  dead!’’)  But  the  alp  prospered 
wonderfully,  and  the  herdsmen,  pitying  the  maiden’s  sad  fate,  treated  her  wraith  with  great  reverence. 
One  rude  man,  however,  one  day  refused  to  allow  her  to  enter  the  chalet,  and  from  that  day  the  maiden 
was  seen  no  more;  the  alp,  moreover,  ceased  to  prosper,  and  the  glacier  encroached  so  much  upon  it  that 
it  was  soon  deserted,  and  has  remained  deserted  ever  since,  the  ice  having  now  advanced  quite  dovn  into 


the  valley.  The  popular  opinion  is  that  the  adjacent  mountain  of  Munt  Pers — or  “ Lost  Mountain  ” — owes 
its  name  to  this  circumstance  ; but  some  people  derive  the  word  morUr^  or  murUr^  from  the  Keltic  mortari^ 
“a  thick  wood,”  and  consider  the  syllable  atscJi  merely  as  an  augmentative. 

Either  name,  however,  might  be  given  with  more  show  of  reason  to  the  valley  and  glacier  of  Eoseg, 
the  latter  being  the  most  extensive  single  glacier  of  the  Bernina  group.  A morning  walk  iqi  to  this 
glacier  from  Pontresina  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  expeditions  the  traveller  can  make.  The  valley  through 
which  our  road  lies  is  enclosed  between  the  Piz  Eosatsch  and  Piz  Chalchagn,  whose  precipitous  sides  are 
clothed  with  woods  and  meadows.  Plants  of  various  kinds  grow  along  the  water’s  edge,  and  among  the 
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rocks  and  stones  wliicli  strew  the  ground,  and  one  has  literally  to  wade  through  beds  of  alpine  roses. 
Those  who  have  any  desire  to  see  what  the  interior  of  a real  mountain  chfilet  is  like  will  find  a better 
opportunity  of  satisfying  their  curiosity  here  than  anywhere  else ; and  though  they  will  probably  not  see 
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much  to  admiie,  they  may  be  supplied  with  milk  of  excellent  quality.  There  is  a great  charm  about  this 
valley,  with  its  view  of  the  great  glacier  in  the  background ; and  so  popular  is  it  with  tourists  that  the 
load  i'S  generally  as  much  thronged  as  if  it  were  a fashionable  promenade. 
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But  wo  cannot  afford  to  linger  any  longer  by  the  way,  though  we  must  not  expect,  duiing  the  short 
remainder  of  our  tour,  to  sec  anything  more  beautiful — or,  at  all  events,  more  grand — than  is  to  be  found 
in  these  mountain  valleys. 

On  rattles  the  diligence,  carrying  us  past  the  villages  of  Madulein,  Scanfs,  Zernetz,  and  Siis,  and  into 
the  Lower  Engadino ; which  seldom,  however,  proves  very  attractive  to  those  who  visit  it  after  they  have 
seen  and  enjoyed  the  finer  scenery  of  the  upper  valley.  All  who  ever  read  newspaper  advertisements  arc, 
of  course,  familiar  with  the  name  of  Tarasp-Schuls ; but  the  place  itself  is  but  a feeble  reflection  of 
St.  Moritz.  Yonder,  perched  on  a precipitous  cliff,  stands  the  grand  old  chateau  of  Tarasp,  formerly  ovTied 
by  the  lords  of  Tarasp,  who  maintained  their  authority  over  the  village  in  spite  of  the  general  emancipation 
effected  by  the  League.  The  castle  was  deserted  from  1815,  and  the  medicinal  springs  were  quite 
neglected  until  the  year  18 GO,  when  communication  was  established  between  the  village  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Since  then  Tarasp,  as  well  as  Schuls,  Eettan,  and  Vulpera,  have  been  making  rapid  progress. 
Schuls  has  the  same  aspect  as  St.  Moritz,  but  the  climate  is  milder.  Its  old  church,  situated  upon  a lofty 
eminence,  reminds  one  of  the  battle  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Austrians,  who  attacked  them  in 
1621.  Men  and  women  alike  took  part  in  the  struggle  and  fought  desperately,  until  the  ground  was 
stroAvn  with  their  dead  bodies. 

Eeturning  to  Siis,  which  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a valley  called  the  Susascathal,  from  the  voluminous 
torrent  by  which  it  is  watered,  we  proceed  on  our  way  up  to  the  Fliiela  pass.  The  scenery  is  fine,  and 
close  at  hand  we  see  the  Piz  del  Ees,  Murterol,  Piz  Badred,  with  the  Grialetsch  glacier,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Val  Fless  and  Kehrenthal.  The  road  winds  about  a groat  deal,  and  the  diligence  rolls  slowly  along 
between  woods  and  cliffs,  and  often  on  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice,  until  at  length  we  reach  the  summit 
of  the  pass,  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  stands  the 
lonely  little  inn  called  the  Fliiela  Hospice,  surrounded  by  solemn,  awful-looking  mountains,  and  exposed 
to  the  most  cutting  winds.  To  the  left  the  Schwarzhorn  rears  its  gloomy  head,  and  opposite  it  stands  the 
dazzling  "VYeisshorn.  At  the  foot  of  the  Schwarzhorn  glacier,  which  suj^plies  it  with  water,  lies  the  green 
Lake  of  Schotten,  which  is  almost  always  covered  with  ice ; and,  separated  from  it  only  by  the  width  of  the 
road,  we  see  the  brighter-looking  Lake  of  the  Weisshorn.  A few  of  the  Engadine  and  Ortler  mountains 
are  visible  in  the  east,  but  in  dull  weather  the  whole  scene  is  decidedly  dreary  ; and  the  next  stage  of  our 
journey  is  not  much  more  cheerful,  as  it  takes  us  through  a wilderness  of  grey  rocks,  stones,  and  debris, 
interspersed,  indeed,  with  abundance  of  alpine  flowers,  but  still  desolate-looking.  A little  farther  on  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  inn  “Zur  Alpenglocke,”  and  farther  down  still  we  reach  that  of  the  “Alpenrose,”  or 
“Alpine  Eose,”  so  named  from  the  rhododendron  which  grows  about  here  in  such  immense  profusion  that 
the  rocks  are  all  aglow  with  it,  and  we  soon  forget  the  desert  we  have  left  behind  us.  The  road  now 
becomes  more  cheerful,  and  turning  off  to  the  left  descends  into  the  valley  which  is  watered  by  the 
Landwasser.  We  catch  glimpses  of  meadows,  fir  woods,  mountain  tops,  then  of  a sparkling  lake  and  a 
village,  and  we  know  that  we  are  in  Davos,  and  that  the  village  yonder  is  Davos  Dorfli,  that  of  Davos  am 
Platz  lying  a little  farther  back. 

The  whole  district  of  Davos  is  dotted  with  houses,  hamlets,  and  cottages ; but  it  is  only  at  the  two  places 
just  mentioned,  Im  Platz  and  Dorfli,  that  there  is  anything  approaching  to  a village.  The  valley  is  about 
fifteen  miles  long,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  some  five  or  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
enclosed  by  mountains,  of  which  the  most  considerable  are  the  Schyahorner,  Schwarzhorn,  and  Hochdukan. 
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Tradition  says  that  the  valley  was  discovered  in  the  thiideenth  century  by  the  hnntsmen  of  Donat  von 
Yaz,  who  were  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  value  of  its  rich  meadows  and  clear  streams,  as  well  as  the 
abundance  of  fish  with  which  the  lake  was  supplied.  The  baron  who  was  the  fendal  lord  of  the  district 
allowed  the  men  to  settle  here,  and  called  the  valley  Davos  {Tavau,  in  Eomansch),  or,  as  the  common 
people  pronounce  it,  Dafoas,  which  means  “behind.”  This  is  the  popular  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  valley  was  settled ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  seems  that  its  first  inhabitants  came  from  Yalais.  For 
centuries  Davos  was  neglected  and  left  to  undisturbed  repose ; but  of  late  years  a number  of  hotels  have 
suddenly  sprung  up,  for  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  persons  suffering  from  consumption  might  be 
greatly  benefited,  and  even  cured,  by  a sojourn  here,  the  fame  of  the  place  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
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It  is  never  empty,  and  even  in  the  winter  there  are  as  many  as  five  hundred  visitors  here  waiting  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  snow  and  the  return  of  spring.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  Davos  owes  all  its 
interest,  for  in  itself  it  possesses  but  few  attractions,  anfl  the  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  is  only 
moderately  beautiful.  Its  healthfulness,  however,  makes  many  people  glad  to  spend  as  much  as  six 
months  at  a time  here. 

The  scenery  about  Klosters,  the  first  large  place  in  the  Prattigau,  is  of  a more  pleasing  and  cheerful 
character.  Prattigau,  “the  valley  of  meadows,”  which  lies  between  the  beautiful  chains  of  the  Phatikon 
and  Hochwang,  is  the  most  important  valley  in  the  Orisons,  and  appears  to  enjoy  the  especial  favour  of 
D’eaven.  The  mountains  are  fine  and  are  terraced  with  rich  meadows,  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant,  and 
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the  people  arc  not  only  prosperons  and  good-looking,  but  they  live  in  picturesque,  comfortable  houses,  and 
tlu'ir  alps  are  said  to  be  stocked  with  some  of  the  finest  cattle  to  be  seen  anywhere.  There  are  more 
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legends  and  more  historical  reminiscences  connected  with  this  district  than  with  any  other  part  of 
Switzerland.  It  is  delightfully  refreshing  to  walk  along  by  the  side  of  the  foaming  Landquart,  past  the 
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pleasant  villages  of  Semens,  Kiiblis,  Jenatz,  Scbiers,  Griiscli,  and  Seewis,  and  past  groups  of  houses  and 
numerous  eMlets  and  stables. 

As  we  wander  along  we  shall  often  be  tempted  to  stand  still  and  admire  the  timber  houses,  many  of 
which  are  very  fine  specimens  of  ancient  woodwork,  and  are  almost  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the 
renowned  Bernese  Obeiiand — to  which,  however,  they  bear  considerable  resemblance.  They  have,  for 
example,  the  usual  wooden  staircase  leading  up  to  a projeetmg  gallery,  which  is  generally  filled  with 
flowers,  the  brilliant  scarlet  lychnis  being  especially  conspicuous,  and  harmonizing  well  with  the  dark 
brown  of  the  woodwork.  The  whole  house  is  constructed  of  wooden  logs,  skilfully  put  together  and  carved 
with  various  ornamental  devices  and  inscriptions ; the  latter  being  made  out  in  antique  or  wedge-shaped 
characters,  and  consisting  of  names,  dates,  and  pious  sayings.  It  is  a thousand  pities  that  we  cannot  stay 
and  gossip  awhile  with  some  of  the  people  here,  for  they  possess  rich  stores  of  legendary  lore. 
Innumerable  tales  are  told  of  the  “ wild  men,”  who  seem  to  have  sprung  from  this  neighboui’hood ; and 
there  is  one  particularly  beautiful  and  poetical  legend  current  about  the  Fairy  Madrisa,  who  fell  in  love 
with  the  son  of  a cowherd,  and  is  said  to  have  given  her  name  to  the  Madrishorn  ob  Saas. 

W e are  now  nearing  the  farther  end  of  the  Prattigau,  and  the  steep  cliffs  on  either  side  approach  closer 
and  closer  together,  while  the  road  is  often  blasted  in  the  hard  rock.  The  Landquart  rushes  furiously  along  in 
its  narrow  stony  bed,  and  the  wind  roars  through  the  valley  behind  us  to  blow  us  out  into  the  open  country. 
Yonder  is  the  gorge  known  as  the  Clus,  usually  called  the  “Schloss”  by  the  people  of  the  Prattigau. 

A long  dusty  road  leads  in  a perfectly  straight  line  from  the  Clus  to  the  railroad,  which  will  take  us 
down  the  Yalley  of  the  Ehine  to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  om*  tour  began.  But  we  must  make  one 
last  halt  at  Eagatz,  that  we  may  see  the  gorge  of  the  Tamina,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  Eagatz 
itself  too,  standing  as  it  does  in  the  midst  of  the  broad  bright  Valley  of  the  Ehine,  with  glorious  woods 
all  around  it,  is  a very  refreshing  pleasant  place.  The  houses,  which  are  half-buried  in  rich  green  foliage 
and  are  surrounded  by  gardens,  look  cheerful  and  hospitable,  and  there  is  an  air  of  elegance  and  refinement 
about  all  that  meets  the  eye,  such  as  shows  clearly  that  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  the  many 
distinguished  visitors  who  annually  come  to  Eagatz  have  been  carefully  studied  and  provided  for.  The 
village  is  overlooked  by  two  mediasval  castles,  which  are  rich  in  historical  associations ; and  that  nothing 
may  be  wanting  to  complete  the  harmony  of  the  landscape,  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  beautiful  forms 
and  outlines  of  the  ever-glorious  Alj)s,  A very  little  farther  on,  however,  Nature  shows  herself  under  a 
totally  different  aspect.  Grey  cliffs  rise  to  right  and  left  of  us,  Avith  trees  clinging  desperately  to  the 
scanty  support  afforded  them.  To  the  left  of  the  winding  road  the  impetuous  Tamina  rushes  along  with  a 
loud  roar,  and  here  and  there  a mountain  streamlet  comes  foaming  down  the  cliff  and  is  lost  in  a cloud  of 
spray.  Alpine  roses,  saxifrages,  and  wild  creepers  of  all  kinds  cover  the  rocks,  and  fragments  of  grey 
nummulite,  which  have  gradually  been  worn  into  strange  distorted  shapes  or  marked  with  wonderful 
hieroglyphics  by  the  action  of  the  boiling  waters,  which  liaAm  been  dashing  through  the  gorge  from  time 
immemorial.  At  the  far  end  of  the  raAune,  and  looking  as  if  it  were  jammed  in  between  the  cliffs,  stands 
the  old  bath-house  of  Pfaeflfers,  and  behind  it  is  the  celebrated  chasm  through  which  the  rhmr  rushes 
with  frantic  fury.  The  source  of  the  hot  springs  is  in  a cavern  among  the  rocks — 

‘ ‘ Dim  seen,  thro’  rising  mists  and  ceaseless  show’rs, 

Tlie  hoary  cavern  wide-snrrounding  low’rs. 

Still  thro’  the  gap  the  struggling  river  toils, 

And  stiU  below  the  horrid  cauldron  boils.” 
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Surely  some  wonderful  drama  must  have  been  enacted  here  long  ago  in  old  primseval  times.  The 
Titans  themselves  are  all  dead  and  gone  now,  however,  though  they  have  left  their  wild  scenery  behind, 
and  their  stage  is  now  occupied  by  puny,  sickly  mortals,  who  come  hither  to  wonder  and  muse  over  the 
relics  of  former  ages. 

The  September  sun  is  sinking  rapidly  in  the  west,  and  its  last  rays  are  illuminating  the  forests  and 
mountains  of  our  beloved  Switzerland.  The  summer  is  ended  and  our  holiday  ramble  is  over ! A good 
deal  of  snow  has  probably  fallen  upon  the  mountains  in  the  interior  by  this  time,  and  the  flocks  and  herds 
are  reluctantly  wending  their  way  down  into  the  valleys.  We  ourselves  are  passing  once  more  through 
the  Canton  of  Appenzell,  and  this  evening  we  shall  cross  Lake  Constance  and  set  foot  on  German  soil 
again ; but  the  wild,  long-drawn  notes  of  the  Alpine  horn  still  echo  in  our  ears,  and  we  seem  to  hear 
the  plaintive  song  in  which  the  herdsman  bids  adieu  to  his  favourite  Alps : — 

“Farewell  to  the  pastures 
So  sunny  and  bright ! 

The  herdsman  must  leave  you 
Wlien  summer  takes  flight. 

“We  shall  come  to  the  mountains  again  when  the  voice 
Of  the  cuckoo  is  heard,  bidding  all  things  rejoice, 

Wlien  the  earth  dons  her  fairest  and  freshest  array, 

And  the  streamlets  are  flowing,  in  beautiful  May. 

“ Ye  pastures  and  meadows. 

Farewell  then  once  more ! 

The  herdsman  must  go. 

For  the  summer  is  o’er.” 


Printed  by  virtde  and  co.,  limited,  city  road,  London. 
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